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THe Pan AMERICAN UNION, now almost 50 years 
old, is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
intellectual and agricultural cooperation, juridical 
matters, and travel, all of which maintain close 
relations with official and unofficial bodies in 
the countries members of the Union. Particular 
attention is devoted to the development of closer 
intellectual and cultural relations among the 
nations of the American Continent. ‘The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 100,000 volumes 
and many maps. The BuLieTin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF THE INTER-AMERICAN FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


‘The Governing Board of the Pan American Union tendered a luncheon in honor of the members of the 
Committee in the Gallery of Heroes of the Pan American Union on December 12, 1939. 
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Inauguration of the 


Inter-American Financial and Economic 


Advisory Committee 


Tue Hall of the Americas of the Pan 
American Union was the scene at half- 
past four in the afternoon of November 15, 
1939, of the inaugural session of the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee. The establishment of 
this Committee, deemed advisable because 
of the serious repercussions 
bound to be caused in the Americas by 
the outbreak of war in Europe, was voted 
by the Meeting of Foreign Ministers of 
the American Republics held in Panama 
Sepiemen 25 Octobemm ss 0459. eile 
Committee, on which each of the twenty- 
one American Republics is represented by 


economic 


an expert in economic affairs, will sit for 
the duration of the war for the purpose of 
studying the grave financial and economic 
problems confronting the American Re- 
publics and of advising the respective 
governments as to the most effective means 
of meeting those problems. 


The first session of the Committee, at 
which the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union and an audience of 
government officials and members of the 
diplomatic corps were present, was opened 
by the Hon. L. S. Rowe, Director General 
of the Pan American Union, who presented 
the Hon. Héctor David Castro, Minister 
of El Salvador and Vice Chairman of the 
Governing Board. ‘The Minister, in the 
absence of the Hon. Cordell Hull, Chair- 
man of the Governing Board, introduced 
the Hon. Sumner Welles, Under Secre- 
tarv of State of the United States who, in 
the name of the Government of the United 
States, welcomed the delegates in the 
following words: 


Mr. Vice CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

I regard it as a very great personal privilege to 
have the honor in the name of the Government 
of the United States to offer a most cordial and 
friendly welcome to the representatives of the 
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American Republics upon the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee. 

We enter upon the task entrusted to us under 
highly favorable auspices. ‘Trust, understanding, 
and an identity of purpose unite the American 
Republics. The entire world knows that they 
are as one in their determination to safeguard 
their security and to preserve the peace of the 
Western Hemisphere. They are happily free 
from those rivalries and antagonisms which 
would put cooperative commercial and economic 
action in their common interest beyond the bounds 
of possibility. Such a condition in the relations 
between countries is exceptional, and we must 
make exceptional use of these fortunate circum- 
stances. 

This Committee, appointed to deal with the 
economic and monetary questions confronting 
the American Republics, was created by resolu- 
tion of the consultative meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, held 
in Panama a few short weeks ago. The immediate 
cause was the gravity of the situation created by 
the outbreak of war in Europe. By the terms of 
the resolution which created it, the Committee is 
called upon to study and torecommend solutions 
of general problems, many of which urgently 
require determination. But the tasks of the 
Committee, as I see them, are composed of two 
somewhat different kinds, corresponding to their 
two different lines of origin. 

The European war in many directions and in 
many countries has disturbed economic activities 
and economic balance. Some of the governments 
represented upon the Committee, faced abruptly 
with difficulties and dislocations, will wish to bring 
these immediate problems before this body with a 
view to securing counsel and assistance. I feel 
sure we will all agree that the Committee will 
accord to each such request prompt, helpful, and 
adequate consideration. 

Second, the Committee is called upon to make 
a continuous effort gradually to create conditions, 
or perhaps even institutions, which will enlarge 
and stabilize economic and financial dealings be- 
tween the American peoples. Here we shall have 
to consider, through such subcommittees and such 
continued technical help as may be necessary, 
what can be done to increase healthy trade be- 
tween us; to improve the monetary and financial 
mechanism by which trade and other commercial 
transactions are facilitated; to stimulate the em- 
ployment of capital in such productive directions 
as may be found sound; to improve, not only im- 
mediately, but permanently, the means of trans- 


port and communication between us; and to make 
more fully available among all of us that kind of 
technical ability and experience which has now 
become so important. 

‘These make a vast array of potentialities. The 
effort to progress towards their achievement 
should be no less than our fullest abilities and our 
most earnest endeavor. 

Commerce between the American Republics has 
already reached considerable proportions. We 
supply, one to the other, much of what we con- 
sume and we thereby give profitable employment 
to our nationals. This field of commercial ex- 
change can, I am confident, be greatly enlarged. 
Trade and tariff obstacles between some of us are 
still in certain directions excessive and can be 
modified with benefit to all our national econo- 
mies. The trade agreements which have been 
negotiated between some of our countries, or 
which are now in process of negotiation, constitute 
a long and a highly desirable step in this direction. 
Improvement of the standard of living which we 
are all seeking in our several countries could 
further permanently augment our commerce. 
New fields of complementary production within 
our boundaries await sufficiently capable hands 
and organized effort to provide new opportunities 
for profitable trade between us. This Committee 
can play an important role by discriminating 
study and encouragement of such governmental 
actions as may be necessary and desirable. 
Achievement is possible without creating any 
form of discrimination against the legitimate 
commercial interests of nations outside of this 
Hemisphere. 

In the sphere of our monetary and banking 
relations I believe that our studies may show that 
we have similar opportunities. Monetary and 
credit arrangements constitute, of course, only an 
intermediary assistance towards more basic eco- 
nomic activity. Therefore, anything which we 
may attempt in this field must necessarily be in 
accord with the underlying economic facts. 

With regard to questions involving temporary 
financial assistance to tide over immediate emer- 
gencies, or with regard to the movement or the 
investment of capital also, I feel that this Commit- 
tee can render assistance and guidance, and 
possibly even, in some circumstances, may be 
enabled to play a more active part. There 
exists in this Hemisphere a large potential amount 
of capital available for that kind of employment 
which offers a sufficiently assured reward. Unde- 
veloped natural resources in many of our countries 


offer possible fields for such investment. There 
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OPENING SESSION OF THE INTER-AMERICAN FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


The Hon. Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State, who is shown delivering an address of welcome on 
behalf of the United States, was elected Chairman of the Committee. 


are also many branches of industrial production 
which, competently developed, would lead to the 
supply of goods on better terms than they are now 
available and thereby give enhanced employment. 

In summary it may be said that, both within 
each of our Republics and between them, there 
is much opportunity to achieve vast results of 
general benefit provided proper human and 
economic arrangements and conditions can be 
established and maintained. That is a problem 
in which we are all of us vitally concerned, and I 
think we will all recognize that our approach to 
the problems which we are called upon to consider 
is rendered far easier by reason of the fact that 
there is no longer the thought in any of our minds 
that the citizens of any one American Republic 
can claim to enjoy a privileged status in any other 
Republic. The citizen of one American nation 
who undertakes to do business in another Ameri- 
can country, or who invests his money in another 
American Republic, recognizes today that his 
business and his investment are subject to the laws 
of that country. He has solely the right to expect 


that he will receive justice under those laws, and 
in accordance with the generally accepted princi- 
ples of international law. 

All of us also recognize that if confidence on the 
part of any of our nationals in the justice of the 
treatment which they will receive, or which their 
legitimate investments will receive, at the hands 
of the people or the authorities of a neighbor 
country is shaken, credit is correspondingly under- 
mined. As has been truly said, confidence is the 
mother of credit. Without such reciprocal con- 
fidence on the part of all of our peoples, that in- 
crease of inter-American trade and investment on 
a sound and mutually beneficial basis, which we 
all desire and from which we would all profit, 
will necessarily remain an unattained goal. 

I have attempted in these brief words to review 
some of the immediate and urgent objectives 
which lie before the members of this Committee, 
as well as some of the long range problems with 
which I believe the Committee will feel called 
upon to deal. I am confident that as our sessions 
continue, many of the members of the Committee 
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will bring before you additional and valuable 
suggestions. Of two things I can speak with in- 
timate conviction; first, of my confidence that if 
the members of this Committee are afforded the 
opportunity by the Governments they represent 
of solving the practical problems presented in a 
forthright and practical manner, the highest 
interests of the peoples of all the Americas will 
be greatly advanced; and second, that in such an 
endeavor, the members of the Committee can 
count upon the whole-hearted cooperation of 
every branch of the Government of the United 
States. 

It is appropriate to note, in closing, that the 
group here assembled is attempting a task new 
in the history of world affairs. This is an inter- 
national committee to forward the cause of co- 
operative economic life in our hemisphere. It 
meets, not in a spirit of competition, but in the 
desire to work out methods of common action by 
which twenty-one American peoples recognize 
the just right of all of the member nations to live 
their normal lives, and to have made available to 
them the means by which they may improve the 
condition of their people. This has come about 
not through empire or conquest, but through com- 
mon sense and reason. If we succeed, as I feel 
sure we will, our success will stand as a great 
milestone on the road to a peaceful, a happy, and 
a prosperous New World. 


Following the Under Secretary’s ad- 
dress, the Minister of El Salvador, Vice 
Chairman of the Governing Board, greeted 
the delegates in the name of the Pan 
American Union, saying: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


Due to the fact that it was impossible for the 
Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, the Hon. Cordell Hull, to be 
here with us today, it is my privilege, as Vice 
Chairman of the Board, to express to the members 
of the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee, who are holding their 
first meeting here, a most cordial welcome to 
the Pan American Union and to this Hall of the 
Americas where their labors are to take place. 

The work of the Advisory Committee is going 
to be of the greatest importance at a time when 
the calamities of war are bringing economic 
distress to other quarters of the world. It is 
with misgivings that we consider the temporary 
prosperity that may come to those neutral countries 
which are remote from the conflict and at the 


same time in a position to supply certain com- 
modities that due to the upset conditions of a 
large part of the world cannot now be produced in 
sufficient quantities to take care of the needs of 
the belligerent nations. We all remember the 
economic crisis that after the decade following 
the World War of 1914 to 1918 put an end to the 
economic prosperity of many nations, including 
both the former belligerents and the neutrals. We 
all know that the foreign wars which are now 
being fought in other Continents cannot fail, due 
to the interdependence of nations, to affect 
seriously the economic and financial structure 
of the Americas. 

The present state of war between many coun- 
tries would in itself be sufficient reason for the 
Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee to meet here today for the purpose of 
studying the protective measures that the Repub- 
lics of America should adopt in order to defend 
their economic interests; and even when peace is 
finally achieved, the meetings of the Committee 
should continue in order that it may act in an 
advisory capacity in its relations with the Ameri- 
can Governments, thus contributing to the solu- 
tion of the economic problems that the twenty-one 
American Republics will have to face through 
the whole period of reconstruction of the bellig- 
erent nations. 

But, aside from the war and forgetting for a 
moment the inevitable economic disturbances 
that will follow it as a result of the changed con- 
ditions of the world, there are many matters of a 
permanent nature which are included in the pro- 
gram of work that has been prepared for the use 
of the Advisory Committee. Therefore, its work 
is supposed to go far beyond the study of protec- 
tive measures that the American Republics may 
adopt for the defense of their economic interests 
during the present period of emergency. 

I could find no better words to define the per- 
manent purposes of the Advisory Committee than 
those which appear in the first paragraph of the 
Third Resolution of the Meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the American Republics, which took 
place in Panama from September 23 to October 
3, 1939. Those words emphasize the fact that it 
is desirable and necessary for the American 
Republics to establish between themselves a close 
and sincere cooperation in order to “‘protect their 
economic and financial structure, maintain their 
fiscal equilibrium, safeguard the stability of their 
currencies, promote and expand their industries, 
intensify their agriculture and develop their 
commerce’’. 
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The Advisory Committee was therefore created 
in order to serve as an important factor leading 
to the achievement of such great purposes. 

In welcoming the Members of the Committee 
to this Hall of the Americas, I want to assure 
them that the Pan American Union is not only 
willing but very anxious to render any coopera- 
tion that they may deem desirable. We anticipate 
that the success of their work will be in keeping 
with the noble spirit of cooperation which ani- 
mates the American Governments. 


The Committee then proceeded to the 
election of a permanent Chairman and 
Vice Chairman. TheHon.Sumner Welles 
of the United States and Dr. Esteban 
Jaramillo, the representative of Colombia 
and former Minister of Finance of his 
country, were unanimously chosen for 
these posts. 

The next speaker was the Hon. Augusto 
S. Boyd, then Ambassador of Panama to 
the United States and representative of 
his country on the Committee, who in 
the name of his colleagues on that body 
replied to the addresses of welcome. 
(The Ambassador, as First Designate to 
the Presidency of Panama, succeeded to 
that office December 18, 1939, on the 
the death of President Juan D. Arosemena.) 
The Ambassador said: 


Mr. UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, Mr. VICE 
CHAIRMAN ‘OF THE GOVERNING Boarp, 
LaApIEs AND GENTLEMEN: 


My distinguished colleagues of the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee have agreed that I should reply to the 
cordial welcome which, on behalf of the American 
Government and of the Pan American Union 
respectively, has been extended to us by the 
Under Secretary of State, the Hon. Sumner 
Welles, and the Minister of El Salvador, the Hon. 
Héctor David Castro. Considerations based on 
the fact that my country served as the seat of the 
Conference where this Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee of the twenty-one Republics 
of the American Continent was created un- 
doubtedly influenced my esteemed colleagues in 
choosing me as their spokesman, and it is because 
of the distinction that they have thus wished to 
accord to Panama that I have accepted the rdle. 
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In days troublous for international life, the na- 
tions of this hemisphere met in my country to con- 
sider diverse aspects of the problems which we are 
facing because of the hostilities which are afflicting 
other continents. They could not ignore eco- 
nomic affairs which, judging by the bitter expe- 
riences of the complicated period following the 
World War, threatened to disturb their economic 
and financial systems if adequate means to avert 
the danger were not adopted. Because of the 
limited time available at the Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics at Panama for any detailed and 
definitive consideration of complex economic 
problems, it was decided by Resolution III to 
create a Permanent Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Committee on which each of the twenty- 
one American Republics would have one repre- 
sentative. As seat of that Committee this beauti- 
ful capital was chosen, and in compliance with 
the aforementioned resolution we are ready to 
begin our labors today. 

The gracious greeting that we have received 
from the Government of this country, through its 
distinguished Under Secretary of State, and the 
friendly welcome given us by the Pan American 
Union through its distinguished spokesman Dr. 
Castro, augur well for the success of the Commit- 
tee’s work. It could not be otherwise, since all of 
us have come prepared to do everything in our 
power to study and solve the intricate problems 
entrusted to us, in order to eliminate the economic 
complications, obstacles, and derangements that 
the terrible scourge of war brings with it to 
mankind. 

In thanking you, gentlemen, for your words of 
welcome and encouragement, I should like to take 
advantage of this occasion to express again, in the 
name of my country, its appreciation at having 
been chosen as the seat of the First Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Re- 
publics, and also to state, in the name of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues and in my own, our inten- 
tion to approach the questions coming under our 
jurisdiction according to high standards that will 
consider the sacred interests not of any one coun- 
try or of a single region, but of all our nations 
and, in a broader sense, of all humanity. 


Gentlemen: We have done with speechmaking; 
now to work. 

The Committee was composed of the fol- 
lowing members: 


ArcEnTINA: C. Alonso Irigoyen 
Ricardo Bunge (Alternate) 
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Botivia: Carlos Guachalla 

Rail Diez de Medina (Alternate) 
BraziL: Eurico Penteado 

Hugo Gouthier (Alternate) 
CuILE: Carlos Davila 
CotomsiA: Esteban Jaramillo 
Costa Rica: Ricardo Castro Beeche 
Cupa: Ramiro Guerra y Sanchez 
Dominican Repusiic: Andrés Pastoriza 
Ecuapor: Eduardo Salazar 

Colén Eloy Alfaro (Alternate) 

Ex Satvavor: Héctor David Castro 
GuATEMALA: Enrique Lépez-Herrarte 
Haiti: Fernand Dennis 
Honpuras: Julian Caceres 
Mexico: Antonio Espinosa de los Monteros 
Nicaracua: Leén De Bayle 
PanaMA: Augusto S. Boyd 
Paracuay: Horacio A. Fernandez 
Peru: Pedro Larrafiaga Montero 
UnitTep States: Sumner Welles 
Urucuay: Santiago Rivas 
VENEZUELA: Gustavo Herrera 


Mr. Guillermo A. Suro was appointed 
Secretary General of the Committee. 

The first business meeting was held at 
the Pan American Union on the following 
day, November 16, 1939. One of the 
first tasks accomplished was the creation 
of four sub-committees and the naming of 
their members, as follows: 


Sus-CoMMITTEE I. PROBLEMS ON MONETARY AND 
FINANCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Sumner Welles (United States), Chairman 
Esteban Jaramillo (Colombia), Rapporteur 
Ricardo Bunge (Argentina) 

Carlos Guachalla (Bolivia) 

Eduardo Salazar (Ecuador) 

Antonio Espinosa de los Monteros (Mexico) 
Pedro Larrafiaga Montero (Peru) 


Sus-ComMITTEE II. PROBLEMS ON COMMERCE, 
‘TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Leén De Bayle (Nicaragua), Chairman 

Ricardo Castro Beeche (Costa Rica), Vice Chair- 
man 

Gustavo Herrera (Venezuela), Rapporteur 

Eurico Penteado (Brazil) 

Carlos Davila (Chile) 

Ramiro Guerra y Sanchez (Cuba) 

Santiago Rivas (Uruguay) 


SusB-CoMMITTEE III. PRoBLEMS OF AN INDIVIDUAL 
AND URGENT CHARACTER 


Augusto S. Boyd (Panama), Chairman 
Juliadn Caceres (Honduras), Rapporteur 
Andrés Pastoriza (Dominican Republic) 
Héctor David Castro (El Salvador) 
Enrique Lépez Herrarte (Guatemala) 
Fernand Dennis (Haiti) 
Horacio A. Fernandez (Paraguay) 
SuB-COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION 


Eurico Penteado (Brazil) 

Héctor David Castro (El Salvador) 
Fernand Dennis (Haiti) 

Sumner Welles (United States) 

In the Resolution on Economic Co- 
operation adopted by the Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs at Panama on 
October, 3, 1939, whereby @thewinter= 
American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee was created, there were 
set forth in careful detail the functions and 
duties to be undertaken by the Com-_ 
mittee. ‘This body, upon naming the four 
sub-committees, divided certain of the 
specified functions between the first two 
of them. Because of the close interrela- 
tionship between many of the problems 
involved, there is necessarily some over- 
lapping of subject material to be treated 
and studied by the various sub-committees. 
In cases where this occurs, however, it was 
agreed that such questions would be dis- 
cussed jointly, or definitely referred to 
one or the other of the sub-committees 
according to the judgment of the Com- 
mittee as a whole or of the chairman. 

At its meeting on December 1, 1939, the 
Committee approved a declaration in 
reference to the desirability for the main- 
tenance of a normal flow of maritime 
freight and passenger traffic between the 
American Republics. This reads as 
follows: 


The Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee, by virtue of the authority 
conferred upon it by resolution of the Meeting of 


1 See BULLETIN, November 1939, pp. 618-620, for 
the text of this resolution. 
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the Foreign Ministers of the American Republics 
held at Panama from September 23 to October 
3, 1939, has given deep and careful attention to 
the study and adoption of effective measures to 
lessen or offset the dislocations in maritime com- 
munications and the increase of freight rates as a 
result of the European War, insofar as the Ameri- 
can Republics are concerned. 

In giving effect to this duty the Committee has 
been confronted with the immediate problem of 
keeping in active operation the maritime services 
of the hemisphere. Some of the nations of 
America have appealed to this Committee request- 
ing that it intervene for the purpose of maintaining 
a normal flow of freight and passenger facilities. 

This Committee is studying and proposing 
measures which may solve this problem and to 
this end is receiving the cooperation of the Gov- 
ernments represented thereon, of government 
maritime organizations and of many shipping 
companies. The demand for cargo and passen- 
gers, however, is what definitely will maintain 
maritime schedules in the Western Hemisphere, 
and what will make possible the preservation and 
intensification of commercial and personal contacts. 

The inter-American movement of freight is 
already above its normal level, but it is the move- 
ment of passengers which will tend to stabilize 
and increase our maritime traffic, directing to- 
ward our America the current of travelers and 
tourists which previously went to the continents 
now at war. 

It is for this reason that the Committee believes 
that it is its duty to point out to the peoples of 
America this opportunity to promote tourist 
travel on inter-American maritime routes, on 
which for many years the merchant marines of 
our nations have operated, on the free waters of 
the Continent of Peace defined by the neutral 
will of the 21 republics of America as expressed 
in the Conference of Panama. 


In further pursuit of the subject the 
Committee adopted two resolutions con- 
taining requests directed to the United 
States Maritime Commission, as follows: 


The Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee 


RESOLVES: 


To request the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, through the Department of State of the 
United States, to inform the Committee: 

1. To what extent have shipping services be- 
tween the United States and the Republics of 
Central America been increased during the last 
three months. 

2 To what extent is it planned to increase such 
services in the immediate future. 


The Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee 


RESOLVES: 


1. To request, through the Department of 
State of the United States, the cooperation of the 
United States Maritime Commission to the end 
that shipping conferences in the future do their 
utmost to avoid rate increases not justified by 
increasing costs and endeavor to bring about such 
reductions as the cost of transporting commodities 
between the American Republics permits. 

2. To request the Maritime Commission, 
through the Department of State of the United 
States, to cooperate with the Committee not only 
in what relates to the problem of ocean freight 
rates, but also in matters relating to increasing 
the means of ocean transportation for inter- 
American commerce, the reservation of the needed 
tonnage for each country in such ocean trans- 
portation, and, in general, in whatever inter- 
American maritime problems may be presented 
to the Committee. 

3. To express its appreciation to the Maritime 
Commission for the interest and diligence it has 
already shown in the matter. 


The BuLietin of the Pan American 
Union will continue to keep its readers 
informed in future issues of the studies and 
accomplishments of this important body, 
which is working assiduously for the 
economic and commercial stability of the 
twenty-one Republics, members of the 
Pan American Union, in a time of world- 
wide distress and upheaval. 


Gabriel Turbay 


Ambassador of Colombia 
in the United States 


THE REPUBLIC OF COLOMEIA has sent one 
of its outstanding public figures, Dr. 
Gabriel Turbay, to Washington as Ambas- 
sador. Although not yet forty, Dr. Turbay 
has made for himself an enviable reputation 
as a diplomat, statesman, and member of 
Congress. 

Dr. ‘Turbay was born in the historic city 
of Bucaramanga, in the eastern Depart- 
ment of Santander, in 1902. Shortly 
after graduating from the National Univer- 
sity in Bogota, he entered public life, where 
his brilliant gifts won immediate recogni- 
tion and rapid advancement. In 1933 he 
served as Minister of the Interior, and in 
1937-38, as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

During the 1938-39 sessions of Congress, 
Dr. Turbay was President of the Senate 
and in that capacity administered the oath 
of office to the present President of the 
Republic, Dr. Eduardo Santos. 
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He is now 





First Designate to the Presidency, a posi- 
tion equivalent to that of Vice President 
of the nation. 

Before coming to Washington, Dr. 
Turbay had been Minister of Colombia to 
Belgium, Peru, Italy, and Switzerland, as 
well as Chairman of the Colombian dele- 
gation to the League of Nations from 
NID 

In presenting his letters of credence to 
President Roosevelt on November 14, the 
Ambassador said: 

Ever since the initiation, a few years ago, of a 
historic policy of sincere rapprochement, which 
has placed the relations between Colombia and 
the United States on a footing of cordiality and 
mutual confidence, the two nations have increas- 
ingly reinforced their bonds of cooperation and 
friendship, with the help of a favorable geographi- 
cal situation and under the stimulus of joint 
interests thus created and strengthened to their 


common benefit. Recent world events make a 
closer relationship among the countries of this 
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hemisphere daily more advisable. You, Mr. 
President, with most timely foresight, contributed 
to the accomplishment of this aim by the proc- 
lamation of the new Good Neighbor Policy, 
which was greeted with such approval by the 
American nations. In the present international 
circumstances it is, therefore, necessary to open 
new channels for the increase of relations of all 
kinds among the nations of the New World, in 
order to invigorate the tendencies and develop- 
ments of the policy of continental solidarity that 
was so happily defined at the recent Consultative 
Meeting at Panama. As far as Colombia is con- 
cerned, I shall devote myself unceasingly to the 
task of helping to give concrete application to 
those plans for political cooperation and intensi- 
fied economic and commercial relations, in 
harmony with the laudable efforts that the United 
States Government has been making in that direc- 
tion and in conformity with the wishes and in- 
structions of my Government. 


President Roosevelt replied in part as 
follows: 


It will be my privilege, Mr. Ambassador, as 
well as that of the officials of the United States 
Government, to facilitate the accomplishment of 
your desire to strengthen the economic and cul- 
tural ties which so happily exist between our two 
countries. ‘The recent conference at Panama has 
once again demonstrated the mutual understand- 
ing which underlies our efforts for a continued 
cooperation which I am confident will become 
increasingly effective. In these days of widespread 
international discord, the cordial relations be- 
tween the Governments and people of Colombia 
and the United States are a particular source of 
gratification to me. 


Dr. Turbay has also taken his seat as the 
representative of Colombia on the Govy- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union 


Down the West Coast of South America 
I. Colombia 


FRANCES M. BURLINGAME 
Dean, Elmira College 


BocotrdA, CoLomBIA 
August 4, 1938 


DEAR FAMILY AND FRIENDS: 

Greetings to all of you from South 
America! You will be glad to know that 
I am very well, and that everything goes 
happily and successfully on this trip. 

To begin at the beginning—the weather 
in New York City showed its worst possi- 
bilities as a parting gesture. Such driving 
rain! Such oppressive humidity! But the 
flowers, and telegrams, and letters, and 
cards gave such a festive air to my cabin 
that the weather did not matter. To add 
to my pleasure and make the sendoff com- 


plete, six girls came to the ship. I can 
only hope that their courage in venturing 
out-of-doors on such a day was rewarded. 
They will be glad to know that in sunshine 
the ship is a dozen times more attractive 
than in rain. 

Once away from New York, the sun 
came out, and we plowed along over a 
shining ocean under a brilliant sky. As 
soon as we reached the Gulf Stream, the 
gray water changed to a lively indigo. 

We had the usual good time aboard 
ship—just being lazy, or playing shuffle- 
board, or swimming in a very attractive 
bright blue pool. There were many very 
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nice people and some most interesting 
ones, a young professor of botany from the 
University of Madrid, the new Danish 
consul to Colombia, the acting head of the 
British Legation in Bogota, and a Japanese 
ambassador extraordinary to Bogota. 

On our first stop at Cristobal, Canal 
Zone, after the usual automobile trip to 
see the sights, I went shopping with a 
Peruvian woman with whom I had a very 
amusing time. We explored not only the 
shops for the tourists, but the ones where 
the native Panamanians buy their goods. 
My Peruvian friend was buying gifts for 
her family, and proved in the process to 
be a very good bargainer. Both she and 
the shop-keepers thoroughly enjoyed the 
lively verbal skirmishes, only about half of 
which I understood. 





mm 


Photograph by Ella Barnett 


The trip through the Panama Canal is 
an intensely interesting experience. We 
sailed at 6 a. m. and I pried open my 
sleepy eyes in order to go out on deck to 
watch the whole process. The Grace Line 
employs as lecturer an old man who 
worked on the canal during construction 
days, and who knows every bolt and nut 
in the whole canal. None of us could 
find a question he could not answer. The 
speed of being lifted through the locks, 
the efficiency and ease of operation, the 
quiet order of it all are very impressive. 
The trip through Gattin Lake and the 
Gaillard Cut was also beautiful. 

At the Panama City end of the Canal 
we took another sightseeing tour, the high 
point of interest of which was seeing Old 
Panama City, which was burned by the 


THE SWIMMING POOL ON THE SANTA LUCIA 


The trip to South America offers an opportunity for many pleasant days of outdoor life. 
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notorious pirate Henry Morgan in 1671. 
Only extensive stone ruins overrun by 
tropical growth remain at the present 
time. 

My next stop was Buenaventura, Co- 
lombia. It is a very unattractive, very 
hot port. The Grace Line had sent a 
young Colombian employee who speaks 
excellent English to help me, or I might 
be there yet. The customs officials asked 
me to unlock only two bags when my 
name was finally called, and only glanced 
in those, so the examination itself was most 
considerate. 

At five the next morning I was awakened 
to get the train at six o’clock. It was 
black as night and the station swarmed 
with noisy humanity, women carrying 
huge bundles on their heads, half-shy, 
half-bold little girls who touched my red 
umbrella with admiring fingers murmur- 
ing ‘Bonito! Bonilo!’’, soldiers, laborers, 
and seemingly hundreds of little black 
boys staggering under impossibly large 
loads of luggage. Very suddenly, almost 
like turning on an electric light, came 
morning. Just before we started the 
Japanese ambassador came to our window 
to invite us to share his private car, saying 
that it was a shame to waste the comfort 
the Colombian government had provided 
for him. We—that is, several Colombians 
and a young American girl going to a 
secretarial job in Bogota and I—were 
most happy to accept. 

The trip began in the steaming hot 
jungle, lush with tropical growth and 
brilliant flowers, The train jerked and 
climbed upwards constantly, and the vege- 
tation changed from level to level-to the 
great interest of the Spanish professor of 
botany. After several hours we were in 
a country similar to the high Rockies, and 
then suddenly we reached the very top and 
looked out over the great valley of the 
Cauca, which resembles a great inland sea 


of green. Then the descent began, and we 
twisted and turned lower and lower until 
we were in the midst of fields of ripened 
corn and rice, banana plantations and 
much uncultivated land. This valley has 
tremendous possibilities. It is very rich, 
and has three or four crops a year, but at 
present is only partly cultivated and that 
not very scientifically. It is plain to see 
why Colombia is willing to receive refu- 
gees who will return to the land, but does 
not wish to add to the too-great number 
of shop-keepers in her towns and cities. 
Cali is a very attractive town. The 
streets are well-paved and very clean. 
The air is fresh and sweet, and there are 
brilliant flowering trees, shrubs and vines 
everywhere. The houses are painted soft 
colors, and in the evening the shops are 
closed with very beautiful and very elabo- 
rate iron screens. ‘There seems to be little 
glass. In our hotel we had shutters in- 
stead of windows. We went to visit the 
water purification plant, one of the most 
perfect and up-to-date water systems I 
have ever seen. It uses sand filters and 
chlorination to safeguard the water, has 
very good bacterial analysis and maintains 
an excellent aeration and storage plant. 
From Cali, again in the Japanese Am- 
bassador’s car, we travelled up and across 
another range of the Andes to Armenia, 
to spend the night in a simple (but clean) 
hotel. At six the next morning we started 
in a drizzle to cross the third range by 
automobile, a 1937 Buick! ‘There is no 
railroad connection all the way from the 
west coast to Bogota, the capital. The 
road is a well-built one of crushed rock, 
narrow to our eyes, but really an excellent 
piece of engineering. I was most thankful 
for a careful driver over such steep grades. 
We passed through many little villages 
clinging to the mountain sides, saw herds 
of cattle, pigs, and many chickens. Fields 
of corn, sugar-cane, coffee, and bananas 
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A VILLAGE MARKET IN COLOMBIA 


are cultivated in some inexplicable manner 
up and down almost perpendicular moun- 
tain-sides. Tiny thatched adobe huts 
made on bamboo frames are here and 
there. Beside each hut is an adobe oven 
in the shape of a beehive. 

In Ibagué, our next stop, we had an 
hour to spare, so we explored the town, 
finding our way into a huge native mar- 
ket. We examined all the kinds of vege- 
tables for sale, okra, potatoes, beans, and 
green bananas from which soup is made. 
Purchasers were buying lard from huge 
cans like five-gallon kerosene cans, carry- 
ing it away in wrappings of banana leaf 
tied with banana fiber. Around the edge 
of the market were many small booths 
where dresses were sold, and in each booth 
was a woman busily stitching at a sewing 
machine. 

At Ibagué we took a train again and 
climbed up into a dry, alkaline valley 
surrounded by high mountains. The coun- 
try greatly resembles Arizona in appear- 
ance, the same brilliant colorings on the 


mountains, the same sparse growth in a 
semi-arid land. And then we descended 
slowly into a very hot country, so hot it 
seemed almost unbearable. 

At each station lines of eager eyes were 
glued to the lower edges of the window, 
and voices made all-too-audible comments 
about our Oriental host. Even the oldest 
were like naive children. And up and 
down beside the train ran children and 
women selling baskets of fruits, cooked 
chicken in open baskets, and flowers. 

At Apulo, the Japanese ambassador 
stopped his journey temporarily, so the 
rest of the trip was made in the crowded 
but interesting ‘“‘first-class’”’ coach. Every- 
one on the train tried to look out for me, 
and when we reached Bogota one young 
railroad employee got a taxi for me, 
loaded in my bags, and unloaded them 
again here at the pension, where he ex- 
plained to Sefiorita Gémez that he had 
given the greatest help he could to the 
American sefiorita. 

I finally arrived here at 9 o’clock at 
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night, having begun this day’s journey at 
six in the morning. You can imagine how 
welcome were dinner, a bath and bed! 


BocotrA, COLOMBIA 
August 5, 1938 


DEAR FAMILY AND FRIENDS: 


Colombia appears to me the great land 
of contrasts. Within the past few days I 
have experienced altitudes from sea level 
to 12,000 feet, humidity from steaming 
jungle to arid alkali plain, temperature 
from unbearably hot to shivering cold. 
At the present time the latter is the case. 
My thanks go out to the friends who 
counseled warm woolen clothes. But in 
an hour we are going to the great Colom- 
bian flower show at the exposition, where 
I shall see quantities of orchids, tropical 
lilies, and the like. 

On the streets one can see old adobe 
buildings with walls a yard thick next 
the most modern of architecture. Ladies 





Courtesy of Beatrice Newhall 


in the latest and most stylish Parisian 
clothes are followed by Indians, bare- 
footed and bending under heavy burdens. 
The newest hat and the black silk mantilla 
are observed side by side. Of course, I 
did not have my kodak with me to take an 
unposed picture of a 1938 Buick parked 
next to a heavily loaded burro with that 
attitude of age-old weariness common to 
all burros, but there it was in a street near 
this house. 

So far my experiences have been in- 
tensely interesting. Sefiorita Paulina 
Gomez-Vega is one of the most active, 
intelligent and stimulating people I have 
ever met. ‘There is nothing in her country 
to which she is not keenly alive. At the 
present time she is arranging a model 
home for workingmen, using only the 
same simple and inexpensive materials 
which they use, but demonstrating more 
healthful and more attractive ways of 
arranging them. She teaches science in 





THE WATERWORKS AT CALI 
An up-to-date plant supplies the city of Cali with pure water. 
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IN THE COLOMBIAN ANDES 


Because of the difficulties of railway construction part of the journey from Buenaventura 
to Bogota is made by highway. ‘The capital may be reached from the Caribbean by 
airplane in less than three hours. 


one of the best secondary schools for girls, 
and thinks of all sorts of clever ways to 
improvise laboratory experiments. She 
works constantly for girls and women here 
in Colombia. Some years ago she held an 
American Association of University Wom- 
en fellowship for study at Johns Hopkins, 
and she is certainly an honor to all holders 
of such fellowships. I feel as if I were shar- 
ing in the benefits of it, since she is so gen- 
erous of time and energy in showing me the 
interesting things in her country and ex- 
plaining its problems and achievements. 

The first day I was here we called at the 
American and Chilean legations on a little 
question concerning my Chilean visa, and 
then stopped for a brief introduction to a 
woman who is general purchasing agent 
for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. She 
seemed to be a very fine type of firm, 
sensible business woman. The Ministry 
itself is housed in a beautifully preserved 


Spanish colonial building with thick 
painted adobe walls. We saw the window 
from which Bolivar was forced to jump in 
his escape during the War of Independ- 
ence. We stopped next to see a school 
for boys maintained by the Christian 
Brothers. ‘They let us come into see the 
building, which is very old and has a very 
interesting cloistered patio now used by 
the boys for a basketball court. 

Our longest visit was at the exhibit of 
four centuries of religious art. As the 
guidebook explained, the articles were 
chosen not necessarily for their intrinsic 
value and beauty, but rather to show the 
tastes of the people and the art of the 
country at various times. ‘The exhibit was 
held in the Seminary for the training of 
young men for the priesthood. I wish 
your eyes could see with mine for a moment 
a beautiful view of the green patio with a 
statue of Virgin and Child in the center, 
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two-storied arched cloisters and the light 
playing on scarlet and gold furniture, 
tapestries, embroideries, beaten silver, and 
paintings arranged there. 

The next day we visited the Gimnasio 
Moderno, a private elementary and 
secondary school for boys. I have only 
words of praise and admiration for this 
outstanding educational project. Although 
it was in vacation, we went through the 
buildings, talked to the secretary and to 
some of the masters, and looked over the 
records. Its sister institution, the Instituto 
Femenino, was not open, but is very similar, 
I am told. Excellent medical and dental 
clinics, fine science laboratories, a green- 
house and gardens for the boys, an outdoor 
swimming pool, tennis courts and playing 
fields, a very beautiful chapel, attractive 
classrooms, and a meteorological station 
would allow it, were it in the United States, 
a place well within the ranks of the best 


Photograph by G, Cuéllar 


private schools. One of its boys is hoping 
to go to Harvard a year from now, and his 
very charming sister is a candidate for a 
foreign fellowship at Radcliffe. I had a 
delightful interview with them and with 
their mother and am full of hope that the 
daughter may be one of the successful 
candidates. 

At six o’clock we were guests at a lecture 
on Shakespeare given at the Anglo- 
American Club by Professor Entwistle 
of Oxford. He used Calder6én as the 
contrasting dramatist, and aroused in 
me a great desire to know more of the 
old Spanish drama of the Golden Age. 


August 10 


Letter-writing is really very difficult 
here. In the daytime there is so much 
to see and do that there is little time for 
letters. What I had heard about the 
leisurely pace of life in South America 





THE MAIN PLAZA, BOGOTA 


View from the steps of the capitol. 
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A COLONIAL CORNER IN BOGOTA 


certainly does not hold true here in Bogota. 

To illustrate our many activities, I 
shall have to describe some of them. In 
the National Library there is an amazingly 
beautiful exhibition in honor of the fourth 
centenary of the city of Bogota. France 
has sent an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable collection of French art, England 
has presented to the library a fine selec- 
tion of English books in the fields of art, 
science, and literature. Germany has a 
large exhibit dominated by a huge swastika 
at one end of the room, and an equally huge 
picture of Hitler at the other. [ looked in 
vain for anything to tell the Colombians 
that we have cultural or scientific life in 
the United States! My general impres- 

1 Because of an untoward occurrence, some 500 books 


sent by United States publishers did not arrive in time 
for the opening of the exhibition.—-EDITOR. 


sion, founded on slight experience I must 
admit, is that other countries are doing 
much more than we are to promote cul- 
tural relations with Colombia. 

Another day I was a guest at a tea at 
the Anglo-American Club, where I deliv- 
ered the invitation entrusted to me by the 
New York and Long Island branches of 
the American Association of University 
Women for university women attending 
the World’s Fair. 

One of our most beautiful excursions 
was to the Flower Exhibition. ‘The orchids 
were particularly gorgeous. ‘There were 
also hundreds of tuberous begonias, many 
with blossoms at least nine inches in diam- 
eter. The show was held in one of the 
buildings of the new University City 
which is now being used for the Olympic 
games (preliminary contests) and for the 
IV Centenary. 

A most impressive feature of this exhibi- 
tion, as indeed of other exhibitions as well, 
was the democracy and order of the 
crowds. Men, women, and children rang- 
ing from dirty, ragged countrymen and 
Indians to the very rich, the most ignorant 
to the most learned, are crowding into 
these exhibitions, talking eagerly, full of 
interest, but with most pleasing manners. 
No one snatches anything, or defaces or 
destroys anything. I cannot imagine an 
equivalent crowd in the United States 
behaving so well. Everyone in every 
station of life so far has been unfailingly 
kind to me, and indeed, as far as I can see 
they are equally kind to each other. 

Yesterday I was taken to see the Casa 
Colonial, containing an exhibit of Spanish 
colonial furniture and decorations. The 
prevailing colors are crimson and gold. 
Instead of our rather simple colonial type, 
the Spanish is ornate and brilliant to a 
high degree. It is easy to imagine how the 
palaces of the governors and of the viceroys 
must have jooked. 
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After seeing the exhibition we had 
chocolate in the old Santaferefio style. 
To our cups of steaming chocolate we 
added pieces of very mild and pale cheese, 
and to my amazement it was good! We 
had several kinds of biscuits and cook- 
ies made of yuca flour, and little cakes al- 
most exactly like ours at home. Beside 
each plate was a tiny casserole containing 
scrambled eggs and baked bananas (all 
this at tea time in the afternoon). Then 
came little dishes of unrefined cane syrup 
and cottage cheese. 
United States equivalents, as all the food 
was slightly different from ours. 

This morning I saw the part of the 
Exposition arranged particularly for the 
rural people. Exhibits of coffee, cotton, 
sugarcane, horses, cattle and the like were 
in the process of being arranged. Then I 
had the fun of helping a little bit with the 
arrangement of the tiny country home 
which Senorita Gomez is doing. 


I am giving you the 


August 711 

Sefiorita Gomez took me down to the 
Ministry of Education, where, after I had 
had a slow and somewhat painful Spanish 
conversation, we met an_ enthusiastic 
professor from the university, a man who 
is also a government inspector of secondary 
schools. He gave me about three hours 
of exposition, criticism, explanation and 
hopes for education in Colombia, making 
me read back the notes I was taking to 
be sure that I understood the situation 
thoroughly. What an opportunity for me! 
No wonder Sefiorita Gémez says I am the 
luckiest person she has ever seen. 

Next we visited the Advanced Normal 
School. It was vacation time, so only a 
few students were there. Since the build- 
ing is beautiful, the equipment excellent, 
and the whole plant most spacious, I was 
surprised to learn that they have only ten 


or a dozen graduates each year. Ina later 





A CONVENT CLOISTER 


letter I will write more about some of the 
interesting sidelights I received on edu- 
cation on this continent, but not now. 

Our next visit was to the Colegio Maria 
Auxiliadora, where again we saw but few 
students, and those in unattractive uni- 
forms, but bubbling with good spirits and 
enthusiasm. ‘This school seemed to have 
a well-trained staff of teachers. At the 
time I was there two were in Harvard 
Summer School and four in the University 
of Milan. This school showed me the best 
Catholic education for women, the Gim- 
nasio Femenino the best non-sectarian 
private education, and the Normal School 


the best in State education. 

I now begin to comprehend the admin- 
istration of education here, its problems 
and possibilities. I have been asked to 
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return in May if possible for two weeks’ 
lecturing at the Advanced Normal! School 
but I do not know if I can arrange to do 
it, much as I should like to. 

Later today we went to the Quinta Boli- 
var, a most beautiful home of the old Co- 
lombian type, where the Liberator lived 
when in Bogota. ‘Then we took a funicular 
railroad straight up the almost perpen- 
dicular side of a high mountain to the 
church of Monserrate. The view was 


most impressive. We watched the lights 
prick on in the city below—a city colored 
entirely rose by the tiles on the roofs. 
And when we reached the bottom of the 
descent we saw the light illuminate the 
whole outside of the church high up in 
the sky like something mysterious and 
full of magic. 

This letter is much too long, and I apolo- 
gize, but there is so much to see that even 
now I seem to have told only half. 





THE CHILDREN’S THEATER 


Among the interesting educational projects in Colombia is the Children’s Theater in a 
Bogota park. Schools visit it by classes for educational motion pictures and other 
entertainments. Its library is much frequented. 


Latin American Exhibition 


of Fine and Applied Art 


From JUNE 2 to September 17 last year 
there was an opportunity, which will be 
renewed in 1940, to see in a single New 
York exhibit nearly three hundred and 
fifty works of art from eight Latin Amer- 
ican Republics: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Mexico, and Paraguay, besides some of 
the handsome textiles that Guatemalan 
Indians still make after the fashion of their 
ancestors and the exquisite lace woven 
with needle and thread by Paraguayan 
women. In style the paintings, prints, 
and sculptures ranged from the academic 
to the abstractionist; in subject they varied 
from the universal, as in Teodoro Ramos 
Blanco’s group of father, mother, and 
child, called Eternal, to scenes typical of 
each country or section of a country. 
Indeed, a tour of each nation might 
almost have been taken through its pic- 
tures. In Argentina, the Riachuelo (part 
of the port of Buenos Aires), a scene on the 
Tigre (a river resort near the capital), the 
Cérdoba Hills, the Lake of Nahuel Huapi 
in the far south, mountain scenes—these 
carried the visitor almost from one end of 
the country to the other. So in Brazil, 
while the beauty of Rio and its environs 
was presented many times in many aspects, 
the hinterland, the Amazon, and the far 
south had their devotees too. Chile 
offered cities, seaside, mountains, and 
forests; Cuba, its palms bending before the 
storm and glimpses of countryside in the 
background of numerous figure paintings. 
The sun shone with languorous warmth 


in Dominican scenes; the Andes rose in 
majesty behind Ecuadorean Indians. In 
Mexico one saw the great peak of Popo- 
catepetl, Taxco, and Oaxaca to the south; 
in Paraguay the Japacho flung its pink 
blossoms across an Asuncion square. 

And the people? ‘The sophisticated, the 
student, the soldier, the revolutionist, the 
athlete, the rich, the toiler, the Indian, 
the negro, the mulatto, the city dweller, 
the peasant—how various were the citizens 
of the Americas who passed before our eyes! 

Critics commented on the diversity in 
styles between the various countries, sur- 
prising to those who think of Latin 
America as a unified whole instead of 
twenty very individual republics. All 
commentators found numerous pieces that 
compelled their admiration from an artis- 
tic viewpoint. Besides works already 
named and those reproduced here, critical 
reviews made particular mention of The 
Slaves’ Exodus, by Eugenio Proenga Sigaud 
(Brazil); Shadows of Life, by Maria Marga- 
rida (Brazil) !; a torqued white marble 
Figure, by Rita Longa (Cuba); Hostages, a 
revolutionary scene by Aquiles Badi 
(Argentina); Azrport of San Pedro de Macoris 
by Rosalinda Urefia Alfau (Dominican 
Republic); The Rape of the Mulattoes, by 
Carlos Enriques (Cuba); Nude, by Mario 
Kerrefio (Cuba); Portrait, by Jorge Beri- 
stayn (Argentina); Student, by Emilio 
Centurién (Argentina); Lilion, a black 
stone head by Lorenzo Dominguez (Chile) ; 


1 See “Brazilian Painting in New York”, by Robert 
C. Smith, in BULLETIN for September 1939. 
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Landscape, by Laureano Guevara (Chile); 
Men and Boats of My Country by Oswaldo 
Teixeira (Brazil); Maternity, by Julito 
Gerona (Cuba); and many others. 
Congratulations should be extended to 
the United States New York World’s 
Fair Commission, the Hon. Henry A. 
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“INDIAN HOME IN ZAMBIZA”, BY ATAHUALLPA VILLACRES (ECUADOR) 


Wallace, Chairman, which sponsored the 
exhibition, and Vernon C. Porter, Director 
of the Riverside Museum, where it was 
displayed. 

It is regretted that space permits only a 
few pictures and sculptures to be repre- 
sented here. 
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“FIRE DANCE”, BY HELIOS SEELINGER (BRAZIL) 
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“SENORA DE ARCHE” 
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“WACATION”, BY HECTOR BANDERAS (CHILE) 
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“TWELVE O’CLOCK SUN”, BY DARIO SURO GARCIA GODOY (DOMINICAN REPUBLIC) 
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“DANCE”, BY JAIME BESTARD (PARAGUAY) 


Cooperation between the United States 


and the other American Republics 


The loan of cwilran technical and administrative experts 


ELLIS O. BRIGGS 
Assistant Chief, Division of American Republics, Department of State 


Tue law authorizing the loan of the 
services of civilian officials of the United 
States to the governments of the other 
American republics + was enacted by the 
Wmited ei StateseeCGonenressieim 19585) 1m! 
response to recommendations framed by 
the Department of State and endorsed by 
President Roosevelt. Thereunder the 
President is empowered to make available 
on request the services of technical and 
administrative experts in the employ of the 
United States, for duty abroad for an 
initial period of one year, which period 
can, however, be extended should the 
government concerned so desire. 

This measure was framed as a contribu- 
tion toward the successful development of 
the program of cooperation between the 
United States and the other American 
republics, and it evoked such immediate 
interest that the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee ? which undertook a survey of the 
various avenues of government collabora- 
tion reported to President Roosevelt in 
November 1938 that the law might well 
become the ‘“‘cornerstone on which future 
cooperative activities of a practical nature 
will be based.’ That this does not ap- 
pear to have been an overstatement is 
attested by the fact that in the year and a 


1 Act of May 25, 1938, as amended by Public No. 63, 
76th Congress, approved May 3, 1939. 
2 See BULLETIN for January 1939. 
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half since the original law was enacted, 
nine governments have availed themselves 
of its provisions, and twenty separate 
assignments totaling eighty-three months 
of service abroad have been made. | 

The ground covered by these assign- 
ments represents a substantial area in the 
field of practical collaboration, including 
the furnishing of advisory services in high- 
way engineering and road building, im- 
migration procedure, taxation and mone- 
tary problems, customs administration, 
problems of agricultural economy, fisheries 
resources and their conservation, patrol- 
boat operation, and library reorganiza- 
tion. A number of further requests are 
receiving consideration at the present 
time, while favorable action on certain 
others was not possible because of limita- 
tions of personnel or resources in the 
pertinent government office. The corre- 
spondence and related activities incident 
to the administration of the act have 
become so considerable as to occupy much 
of the time of one of the officers of the 
Division of the American Republics in the 
Department of State. 

With respect to the question of reim- 
bursement by other governments for the 
services rendered, the provisions of the law 
were purposely drafted to provide as great 
a degree of flexibility as possible, with a 
view to meeting in each specific case the 
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desires of the government wishing to 
avail itself of the services. Thus it is pro- 
vided that all remuneration to the in- 
dividual officer concerned shall continue 
to be paid by the United States Govern- 
ment (that is, that no compensation what- 
ever may be accepted by an officer from 
a foreign government), but that should a 
foreign government desire to reimburse 
the Government of the United States in 
whole or in part for the expenses of the 
detail, the President is authorized to accept 
such reimbursement. Arrangements as to 
reimbursement are customarily agreed 
upon in advance of an assignment through 
informal discussion, and the President is 
authorized by the law to accept whatever 
mutually satisfactory contribution the 
other government may wish to make. 

In a large majority of the assignments 
thus far, a substantial part of the cost has 
been defrayed by the country utilizing the 
services. ‘This in turn has made possible 
these temporary details within the general 
appropriations available to the bureaus 
and agencies in question, since the law as 
amended in 1939 authorizes the allocation 
of funds received from foreign governments 
as reimbursement, to the credit of the 
agency or department furnishing the serv- 
ices. Although in some instances these 
details have represented a sacrifice to the 
bureau or office involved (in that the duties 
customarily performed by one of its officers 
have had to be undertaken by others dur- 
ing the period of his absence from the 
United States), all branches of the Govern- 
ment have cooperated loyally toward ac- 
ceding to requests received and in making 
members of their personnel available for 
cooperative work. 

The procedure involved in making an 
assignment under Public No. 63 is usually 
for the diplomatic mission in Washington 
of the country concerned to make informal 
inquiry of the Division of the American 


Republics of the Department of State, in- 
dicating the type of service, the qualifica- 
tions required, and the approximate period 
of the detail. Such an inquiry, however, 
is not infrequently received in the first 
instance by a United States diplomatic or 
consular officer in another American re- 
public, in which case it is forwarded to 
Washington for attention. 

Upon the receipt of an inquiry, the De- 
partment of State ascertains whether an 
officer having the desired technical quali- 
fications and experience is available in 
government employ, and whether his serv- 
ices can be spared for the anticipated 
period of the detail. The roster of possible 
candidates is by no means confined to 
persons serving in the District of Columbia, 
many of the agencies of the United States 
Government possessing field services and 
other specially trained personnel serving 
in other parts of the country. In one case 
involving the request for several specialists 
to collaborate in surveying various phases 
of the national economy of one of the 
American republics, experts were obtained 
from three separate branches of the United 
States Government and a mission of five 
persons was dispatched to undertake the 
work. 

Investigation in response to an inquiry 
having been completed, the interested 
Washington diplomatic mission is informed 
and thereupon makes a formal written 
request to the Secretary of State. Each 
case is submitted to the White House for 
final approval, and the President has taken 
a keen personal interest not only in the as- 
signments themselves, but also in the de- 
tails of each arrangement and in the success 
of the work subsequently carried out 
abroad. Questions involving the accept- 
ance of reimbursement from other govern- 
ments are likewise submitted to the Presi- 
dent for his approval. 

Instructions are issued by the Secretary 
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of State to each ofhcer detailed for duty 
abroad informing him of his selection by 
the President and of the scope and prob- 
able duration of his duties. A copy of 
these orders is sent simultaneously to the 
appropriate United States ambassador or 
minister, who is requested to inform the 
government to which he is accredited of 
the date of arrival of the officer and there- 
after to cooperate with him in every way 
toward the successful execution of the 
assignment. 

In the view of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Cooperation with the 
American Republics—a body organized at 
the instance of the President in May 1938, 
which now includes sixteen separate agen- 
cies of the United States Government—1t 
would be difficult to overestimate the value 
of the cooperation thus far obtained, not- 
withstanding the fact that the authorizing 
legislation has been in existence for less 
than two years. The various problems, 
solution of which has been undertaken 


within its scope, have been of genuine 
reciprocal interest, and the officers of the 
United States who have served abroad 
considered it a privilege to meet and work 
with officials engaged in similar activities 
in other countries. The advantages from 
such associations are obvious. Relations 
cf mutual confidence and personal friend- 
ship have been established which endure 
beyond the limited periods of the details 
themselves. Much of the work is of a con- 
tinuing nature and these assignments have 
not infrequently resulted in subsequent 
visits to the United States on the part of 
chiefs of bureaus and other responsible 
officials of neighboring governments, thus 
giving officers in Washington a welcome 
opportunity to repay the hospitality re- 
ceived from their friends in the South. 

The Act is a concrete demonstration of 
practical collaboration, in a widening field 
of joint inter-American effort: it involves 
partners working in confidence and friend- 
ship, in a peaceful American world. 


Exhibitions of United States Books 


in South America 


RICHARD PATTEE 
Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State 


In the month of December 1938, a group 
of representatives of thirty-two publishing 
houses in the United States approached 
the Under Secretary of State to suggest the 
desirability and possibility of having an 
exhibition of books from this country in 
three of the South American capitals. 
This committee, whose chairman was Mr. 
Whitney Darrow of Charles Scribner’s 


Sons and whose members were other prom- 
inent figures in the publishing world, was 
animated by the desire to present to the 
educated South American public a pano- 
rama of the literary, scientific and artistic 
books produced in the United States. It 
was their belief that such an exhibition 
would be a cultural event of importance 
and a tangible force for intellectual 
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rapprochement between the countries of 
this hemisphere. 

One of the interesting details of the three 
expositions was the insistence of the or- 
ganizers that the visitors be allowed to 
examine and leaf through the books. It 
was their intention to make the exhibition 
a vital thing in which a direct contact 
between book and visitor would be 
established. 

Each firm that accepted the invitation 
to participate in the exhibits was urged to 
select those books which would best repre- 
sent its work and at the same time would 
help the exhibitions to reflect the wide 
variety of the publishers’ output in this 
country. All important subjects were 
represented in the three collections of 
2,200 volumes each: fine arts, science, 
technology, music and art, travel, history, 
sociology and economics—in fact, every- 
thing of importance that is studied in the 
United States. It did not prove feasible 
to keep the various sections in exact pro- 
portion, although an attempt was made 
to do so. The publishers agreed to send 
the books to Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
and Rio de Janeiro, and to defray the ex- 
penses of a special representative who 
should take the responsibility of establish- 
ing contacts in South America. Mr. 
Henry M. Snyder, of Henry M. Snyder 
and Company, devoted three months to a 
journey which, from both cultural and 
commercial viewpoints, produced most 
satisfactory results. 

The first exposition was held in Buenos 
Aires from June 21 to July 4 with a total 
attendance of 10,745 persons. Numerous 
United States and Argentine entities, in- 
cluding among others (in addition to the 
American Embassy), the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the American Women’s 
Club, the American Club, and particularly 
the Argentine-American Cultural Insti- 
tute, cooperated for the success of the ex- 


hibition. The committe in charge of ar- 
rangements was headed by the president 
of the Institute, Dr. Cupertino del Campo, 
a distinguished man of letters. Sra. Do- 
fa Elena Sansinena de Elizalde, president 
of Los Amigos del Arte, acted as vice pres- 
ident of the committee. To her kindness 
and generosity is due the use of the so- 
ciety’s halls for the exhibition. The Ar- 
gentine members of the committee included 
many of the most outstanding intellectuals 
of both older and younger generations. 

The overwhelming success of the exhi- 
bition is due to the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of all groups interested in intellectual 
pursuits. Various organizations made do- 
nations to the exhibit, others facilitated 
transportation, a member of the American 
colony wrote a descriptive folder on the 
significance and scope of the exposition, 
others prepared signs and posters. The 
program, begun June 27, consisted of a 
series of talks or lectures in which, by way 
of introduction to the exhibit, the literary 
life of the United States was sketched. 
Dr. Ernesto Nelson talked on the subject 
Books representative of American thought; 
Maria Rosa Oliver, an independent 
writer for the review Sur, spoke on the 
American novel, and the program closed 
with a paper by Dr. Teodoro Becu, en- 
titled The art of the book. This series of 
lectures served to bring out the place that 
books occupy in the culture of the United 
States. In this way a particularly favor- 
able atmosphere for the exhibition was 
created. 

In addition to the presence of distin- 
guished literary figures, the exhibition 
was honored by visits from His Excellency 
Dr. José M. Cantilo, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Argentina, and the Hon. Nor- 
man Armour, the American Ambassador. 

One of the factors that gave the exhi- 
bition a continuing value was the generous 
decision of the publishers to present the 
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books to various Argentine organizations 
at the close of the exhibition. In general, 
Latin American collections of works pub- 
lished in the United States are small, in- 
adequate and not truly representative. 


Consequently, the publishers’ gift is of 


real importance as a means of spreading 
knowledge concerning the history and 
culture of the United States. 

In Montevideo the exposition was 
opened July 7 and continued until July 19. 
Here the American Association took upon 
itself the responsibility of organizing the 
exhibition. As in Buenos Aires, an exec- 
utive committee was formed; its chair- 
man was the director of the National 
Library, Dr. 
whose name is linked to innumerable cul- 
tural activities in Uruguay. An_hon- 
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orary committee, made up of individuals 
like Dr. Carlos Vaz Ferreira, Rector of the 
University of Montevideo and an illustrious 
man of letters, cooperated. ‘The exhibit 
took place in one of the halls of the Faculty 
of Law and Social Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Montevideo, given up for the pur- 
pose. More than 2,500 persons, repre- 
senting all spheres of Uruguayan life, saw 
the books; this number bears about the 
same relation to the attendance in Buenos 
Aires as the population of Montevideo 
does to that of the Argentine capital. The 
organizers pointed out that the visitors 
included government officials, professors 
and teachers, intellectuals, and students 
in many of the public and private schools 
of the capital. The exhibit attracted 
much attention, thanks to the cooper- 
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ation of so many national figures in its or- 
ganization. ‘Che Uruguayan press played 
an enthusiastic part. £7 Pais, El Pueblo 
and Ll Bien Piblico each published articles 
and gave publicity to the resolution of the 
National Council of Elementary and Nor- 
mal Education which encouraged teachers 
to visit the exhibit. 

Dr. Scarone opened the exhibition with 
an address in which he paid tribute to 
the significance of the exposition. ‘The 
lectures given during the two weeks of the 
exhibit in Montevideo included: Culture 
and books, by Dr. Oscar J. Maggiolo, Di- 
rector of Elementary and Normal Educa- 
tion; Books in the United States, by Sra. 
Esperanza Vizcay de Fuller; and Sol¢darity 
through culture, by Dr. Joaquin Villegas 
Suarez. His Excellency Dr. Alberto Guani, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, sent a message 
for the inauguration and some days later 
visited the exposition. 

One of the most popular sections of the 
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URUGUAYAN SCHOOL CHILDREN FLOCKED TO THE EXHIBIT IN MONTEVIDEO 


exposition, which was seen by many school 
children, was that devoted to children’s 
books. ‘There were numerous comments 
on the part of visitors and the press con- 
cerning the section containing works on 
art, and some surprise at the number of 
such books published in the United States, 
In general, the Uruguayans seemed to be 
interested particularly in books on phil- 
osophy, religion and medicine. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the exhibition in Montevideo, 
which is the only one of the three cities 
where there is no institution devoted to 
the improvement of cultural relations with 
the United States. 
chinery was lacking for the organization of 


Therefore, the ma- 


an exhibition of such proportions. Never- 
theless, the American Legation and the 
local committee succeeded in making: this 
initial exposition an important contribu- 
tion to intellectual interchange between 


Uruguay and the United States. In this 
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case, as in the exhibitions held in Buenos 
Aires and later in the Brazilian capital, 
the collection of books displayed was 
donated to local institutions. 

The exhibition in Rio de Janeiro was 
held under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, which gave a sum 
of money for expenses and also offered 
space at the National Library for the 
display of the books. The Ministry ap- 
pointed a distinguished executive com- 
mittee, presided over by Dr. Rodolpho 
Garcia, head of the library, and composed 
of a considerable number of Brazilian 
intellectuals. His Excellency Dr. Os- 
waldo Aranha, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
accepted the chairmanship of the honor- 
ary committee, which included also the 
Hon. Jefferson Caffery, the American 
Ambassador. 

The exposition lasted from August 7 to 
30 and was open from ten o’clock in the 
morning until ten at night. One of the 
architects in charge of the Brazilian pavil- 
ion at the World’s Fair in New York 
made the plan for the exhibit, which was 
set up with special attention to the artistic 
arrangement of the books. The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs was present at the first 
meeting on the program; Dr. Gustavo 
Capanema, Minister of Education, gave 
the opening address. The lectures offered 
during the course of the three weeks in- 
cluded the following: The American book, 
by Dr. Afranio Peixoto; The Concord 
group, by Dona Carolina Nabuco; Walt 
Whitman, by Dr. Alvaro Teixeira Soares; 
and The United States and Brazilian roman- 
ticism, by Pedro Calmon. 

The Ambassador of the United States 
took this opportunity to express his grati- 
tude to those cooperating in this important 
cultural undertaking. Dr. Getulio Vargas, 
President of Brazil, honored the exhibi- 
tion with his presence, aevoting some time 
to careful examination of the books and 


praising highly the efforts made to bring 
to Brazil such a significant collection of 
books representative of American thought. 

The Brazilian press hailed the exhibit 
in highly complimentary terms. In the 
September 11 issue of A Noticza it was 
called ‘tan exemplification of peace and 
civilization.”” Various national literary 
figures manifested their satisfaction upon 
this first presentation of an admirable 
selection of American books to the Brazil- 
ian public. The writer Austregesilo de 
Athayde said in his commentaries in A 
Noite: *““No visit could be more pleasing 
to Brazilians, and I only wish that we 
may not be slow in reciprocating it by 
sending to the United States at least a 
small exhibit of the intellectual output of 
our country.” 

Mr. Snyder, the publishers’ representa- 
tive, returned deeply impressed with the 
interest of literary circles in the books 
published in the United States. He found, 
moreover, an extraordinary interest in 
the study of English, and the desire of 
many well-educated groups to read Amer- 
ican books in the original, in view of the 
deficiencies of many translations of English 
books. ‘The press, especially those papers 
that have a literary section, showed an 
active desire to obtain American books to 
review. One of the recommendations of 
Mr. Snyder was that American publish- 
ing houses make an especial effort to 
send to such periodicals books which 
might be of interest to the reading public 
in South America. 

An immediate consequence of the exhi- 
bition in Brazil was the decision to trans- 
late into English one of the well-known 
children’s books, acclaimed in Brazil as 
a masterpiece of juvenile literature. The 
book is Lenda da Carnaubeira by Margarida 
Estrella Bandeira; it will be known in 
English as The Story of the Palm Tree. 

The exhibitions served everywhere to 
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attract the attention of people interested in 
the circulation of books to the multiplicity 
of problems confronting the publishing 
houses, which are likewise desirous of a 
better interchange. Often the system of 
credit constitutes a formidable barrier to 
the creation of a favorable market. Many 
books published in England are sold in 
Latin American countries at greatly re- 
duced prices. This permits the importa- 
tion of such publications at particularly 
reasonable rates. 

The experience of these three exhibitions 
of American books has demonstrated elo- 
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quently the enormous eagerness that pre- 
vails in the Latin American countries to 
become acquainted with the books pub- 
lished in the United States. It represents a 
modest beginning which should redound to 
the definite advantage of the cultural in- 
terests of both continents and very espe- 
cially to the promotion of a more active in- 
terchange in the world of letters. It is to 


be hoped that residents of the United States 
who have the opportunity of seeing the ex- 
hibit of Latin American books described on 
page 40 will avail themselves of the privi- 
lege to the fullest extent. 





THE PRESIDENT OF BRAZIL VISITS THE BOOK EXHIBIT IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


President Vargas, accompanied by the Hon. Jefferson Caffrey, Ambassador of the United States, took a 
personal interest in the success of the exhibit. 
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The United States publishers who coop- 
erated in the South American exhibitions 
were the following: 


Blue Ribbon Books, Incorporated 
Coward-McCann, Incorporated 

F. S. Crofts & Company 

The John Day Company, Incorporated 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Incorporated 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Incorporated 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Incorporated 
Farrar & Rinehart, Incorporated 

Garden City Publishing Company, Incorporated 
The Greystone Press, Incorporated 

Grosset & Dunlap, Incorporated 

Harcourt, Brace & Company, Incorporated 
Harper Brothers 

Houghton Mifflin Company 


Alfred A. Knopf, Incorporated 

The Macmillan Company 

Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated 
William Morrow & Company, Incorporated 
Modern Age Books, Incorporated 

W. W. Norton & Company, Incorporated 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Random House, Incorporated 

Reynal & Hitchcock, Incorporated 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Simon & Schuster, Incorporated 

Henry M. Snyder & Company 

Studio Publications 

Triangle Press, Incorporated 

D. Van Nostrand Company, Incorporated 
Viking Press, Incorporated 

Yale University Press 


Traveling Exhibit of 


Latin American Books 


A TRAVELING exhibition of Latin American 
books, comprising 400 volumes sent by 
the governments of many American coun- 
tries at the request of the American Library 
Association for the purpose of fostering in 
the United States a better understanding 
of the Latin American peoples, went on 
display for three weeks at the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library in Baltimore last September. 
It was the most extensive exhibition the 
Pratt Library has held since the Interna- 
tional ‘Textbook Exhibition in 1936, and 
occupied 18 cases on the first and second 
floors. Recognized writers of Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Mexico, Uruguay, and 
other countries were represented in the 
works on view. 

Earlier in the year the American Library 
Association had invited the Latin Ameri- 


can nations to contribute a selection of 
their more important contemporary publi- 
cations for a traveling exhibition, so that 
readers in this country might learn more 
about the life, culture, and customs of the 
other countries on this continent. ‘The 
respective Ministries of Education received 
the proposal favorably, and in several 
instances books were also supplied by the 
national libraries or by government bu- 
reaus. ‘The exhibition was thus organized 
on a cooperative basis. 

Among the branches of literature fea- 
tured in the exhibit are fiction, poetry, 
history, biography, folklore, natural his- 
tory, sociology, law, bibliography, archae- 
ology, and geography, as well as textbooks 
and periodicals. There is also a special 
section of nearly twoscore children’s 
books, collected during the past few years 
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by the American Library Association 
School and Children’s Library Division. — 

The visitor will notice especially the 
high degree of excellence attained in 
printing in many imstances, and the fact 
that such a large proportion of the exhibit 
was published under official auspices. 
Many of the national or state governments 
sponsor the publication of, or publish 
themselves, collections containing the out- 
standing works of their citizens, or classic 
books describing some phase of national 
or local history, geography, art, etc. 

The exhibit was first shown at San Fran- 
cisco in June, at the annual conference of 
the American Library Association; from 
there it went to the University of Michigan, 
where it was on display during July and 
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August, when the Latin American Insti- 
tute of the university held its meetings. 
It will also be featured at the next confer- 
ence of the Association, to be held in May 
1940 at Cincinnati. From September 
1939 to April 1940 a schedule of 11 exhibits 
has been planned, as follows: 


Baltimore, September 16—October 5, 1939. 

Cleveland, October 10-20, 1939. 

South Hadley, Mount Holyoke College, October 
25—November 5, 1939. 

Claremont, November 10-30, 1939. 

Corpus Christi, December 5-20, 1939. 

University of Utah, January 1-15, 1940. 

New Orleans, January 20—February 5, 1940. 

Miami, Feb. 10—Feb. 20, 1940. 

Birmingham, February 25—March 10, 1940. 

University of North Carolina, March 15—April 1, 
1940. 


University of Florida, April 14-24, 1940. 


LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS IN BALTIMORE 


Some 400 books contributed by Latin American Governments and a section of Latin American children’s 
books especially assembled by the American Library Association are being circulated for exhibit in the 
United States. 


Spanish American Poetry 


A Survey for 1936 


FRANCISCO AGUILERA 


Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union 


In 1938 the poets of Spanish America as 
usual poured hundreds of books into the 
printing presses. Critics, anthologists, and 
translators—in smaller number, to be 
sure—also made their contribution to an 
increased knowledge and popularization 
of this poetry. Since the work of the latter 
group is of special importance to foreign 
readers eager to be guided and informed 
with a minimum expenditure of time, this 
survey will refer first to critical and bio- 
graphical material as well as to anthologies 
and to translations into English. In the 
case of translations, it has seemed advisa- 
ble, for self-evident reasons, to mention 
some books published before 1938. 

The second part of this article deals with 
those individual books of verse published 
in 1938 that best reflect, in the author’s 
opinion, the various schools and _ ten- 
dencies characterizing Spanish American 
poetry today. It is hardly necessary to 
add that because of the difficulty of col- 
lecting the copious production of nearly 
a score of countries in a comparatively 
brief time it has been impossible for him 
to consider all the poetry issued during 
the year in question. 

Bibliographical information in regard 
to all the material mentioned in this 
article is appended. 


Anthologies in English translation 


The Hispanic Society of America issued 
in 1938 a collection of Spanish poetry in 
42 


English translation, entitled Translations 
from Hispanic poets. In addition to a large 
number of poets from Spain and Portugal, 
one Brazilian and thirty-four Spanish 
Americans—almost half of whom are 
still living—are included. Apparently this 
book does not pretend to be an anthology, 
but rather an effort to fill many gaps in the 
field of English translation; therefore it 
would be irrelevant to point out omissions 
of either representative poets or represent- 
ative poems. 

In 1937 the University of Pennsylvania 
Press reissued Alice Stone Blackwell’s 
Some Spanish American poets,' 2 stout volume 
in which the work of poets from the 
eighteen Spanish American republics and 
Puerto Ricois presented in the original text 
and in English translation. On numerous 
occasions the work of Miss Blackwell as a 
translator, as well as that of Muna Lee 
and Isabel Sharpe Shepard, has been 
offered to the reader by the BULLETIN of 
the Pan American Union. 

Two other source books in English, 
similar in scope to the ones mentioned 
above, are Thomas Walsh’s Hispanic 
anthology (1920) and G. Dundas Craig’s 
The modernist trend in Spanish-American 
poetry (1934). Restricted to one country 
is Edna Worthley Underwood’s Anthology 
of Mexican poets from earliest times to the 
present day, published in 1932. 


1 First published by D. Appleton and Company, New 
York and London, 1929. 
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Anthologies in the original Spanish 

Nineteen hundred thirty-eight, the year 
which we are using as a springboard for a 
review of the main currents in contempo- 
rary Spanish American poetry, was not as 
fecund as 1937 in the field of anthologies. 
While in 1937 excellent volumes were de- 
voted to the poets of Argentina, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Nicaragua and Uru- 
guay, in the year under review only Cuba, 
Peru and Puerto Rico were represented. 

Orbita de la poesia cubana, 1928-37, is a 
critical selection of Cuban poetry on 
Negro themes, with bio-bibliographical 
material on the authors included. Ramon 
Guirao, its editor, is a recognized authority 
in this field and one of the prime movers in 
the development of the Afro-Cuban school 
of poetry, which in the last ten years has 
become one of the most characteristic and 
healthy influences in Latin American 
poetry. Preceded by an _ illuminating 
study on the origin, growth and signifi- 
cance of Afro-Cuban poetry, this anthology 
includes, in addition to the work of thirteen 
living poets (outstanding among whom are 
Nicolas Guillén and Emilio Ballagas), 
samples of eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury compositions of a similar nature. 

This collection of Negro poetry is the 
third of its kind published in recent years. 
But whereas the two previous ones, 
Emilio Ballagas’ Antologia de la poesia 
negra hispanoamericana (1935) and Ilde- 
fonso Pereda Valdés’ Antologia de la poesia 
negra americana (1936), included poets 
from various countries, Guirao restricts 
himself to the Cuban contribution. It is 
in Cuba that this type of poetry, known 
indiscriminately as negra, mulata, afrocubana, 
or afrocriolla, has attained its highest 
degree of artistic development. What 
characterizes it is the subject of inspiration, 
not the ancestry of the poet. A writer 
may be a full-blooded African and yet not 
write Afro-Cuban verse; Placido, for in- 


stance, the gifted Cuban mulatto of the 
nineteenth century, is a Spanish classicist. 
On the other hand, many of the finest 
achievements in Afro-Cuban literature are 
the work of white men. 

With the exception of a sketchy volume 
hurriedly put together by Alberto Guillén 
in 1930, Luis Alberto Sanchez’ Indice de la 
poesia peruana contemporanea, 1900-37, is the 
first anthology of modern Peruvian verse 
available to the public. In it some eighty 
poets are represented, ranging from the 
old but always fresh Gonzalez Prada to the 
prematurely aged youngsters of today. It 
is at times an impressive record of creative 
writing; from its 360 pages there emerge 
great figures—Gonzalez Prada, Chocano, 
Eguren, Vallejo, Peralta, and others. The 
compiler, one of the most admired and 
also most maligned critics of Peru, has 
written a long, searching introduction, 
and very informative notes. This book is 
one of a series of anthologies published in 
the last few years by Ercilla of Santiago, 
Chile, under the title of Indice rather than 
Antologia. ‘Thus far the poets of the follow- 
ing countries have been selected for these 
Indices: Argentina, Chile, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Uruguay. In general it can be said 
that Latin American publishers have been 
very active in late years with respect to the 
publication of comprehensive anthologies 
like the ones mentioned above. 

The work of the poets of Puerto Rico, an 
American possession with a rich Spanish 
cultural tradition, is liberally assembled in 
a fat volume, Poesia puertorriquefa: anto- 
logia para ninos, edited by Carmen Gomez 
Tejera and Juan Asencio Alvarez-Torre, 
which, although intended for school use, 
will be welcomed by any mature student 
of Spanish American poetry. The truth 
is that the editors seemed to think that 
whatever is good for grown-ups is also good 
for children; hence the comprehensiveness 
of this “children’s anthology.” 
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Critical and historical works 

The year under review was unusually 
fruitful for serious students of modern 
Peruvian poetry. ‘To Sanchez’ anthology, 
mentioned before, we must add a book of 
criticism by Estuardo Nifiez, entitled Pa- 
norama actual de la poesia peruana. ‘This is a 
penetrating discussion by a young Lima 
critic who believes that the ‘“‘new poetry” 
has come of age in his country after twenty 
years of experimentation by numerous 
poets of strongly marked individualities 
and widely divergent esthetic credos. ‘The 
author differentiates between parallel 
trends and schools which in the course of 
twenty years have repeatedly brought 
high distinction to Peruvian literature. 
The main currents he classifies and names 
as follows: purtsmo, neo-impresionismo, and 
exprestonismo indigena. 

Leonidas Yerovi (1881-1917), poet and 
playwright, who is considered the out- 
standing humorist of modern Peru, is the 
subject of a charming study by Luis Fabio 
Xammar, in Valores humanos en la obra de 
Leonidas Yerovt. 

The May 1938 issue of the Buenos Aires 
monthly Nosotros (a volume of 358 pages) 
is devoted to the great Argentine poet 
and belligerent critic, Leopoldo Lugones, 
whose self-inflicted death in February 1938 
shocked his friends and foes alike all over 
the Spanish-speaking world. More than 
sixty authors study in articles of varying 
merit and length the manifold aspects of his 
personality, work and influence. Lugones 
was a towering figure in Spanish American 
poetry; as one of the high priests of the 
literary school called modernismo he shares 
with the Nicaraguan Rubén Dario, the 
Mexican Amado Nervo and the Peruvian 
José Santos Chocano, the major credit 
for having changed the course of poetry 
in Spanish’ at the end* of) the xixth 
century. His Las montanas del oro appeared 
in Buenos Aires in 1897. 


The great poets 

Julio Saavedra Molina of Chile has col- 
lected in Rubén Dario, poesias y prosas forty- 
one poems and fifteen prose selections by 
the Nicaraguan poet and father of moder- 
nismo, Rubén Dario (1867-1916). None of 
these pieces here included is available in any 
of the volumes of the three series of Darfo’s 
‘““Complete Works” thus far published. 

It is not generally known that the 
celebrated Colombian novelist José Eusta- 
sio Rivera (1889-1928), author of La 
Vordgine (The Vortex), also wrote poetry. 
In Tierra de promisién we have a series of 
sonnets depicting the jungle. These poems 
(now in their fifth edition) belong to the 
French poetic tradition and hold a perma- 
nent place among the best poetry of the 
now obsolescent modernista school. 

Libertarias by Manuel Gonzalez Prada 
(1848-1918) is the latest of several post- 
humous volumes edited by his son, Alfredo 
Gonzalez Prada. Like Grafitos, published 
in 1937, these short poems reveal the em1- 
nent Peruvian’s crusading spirit, satiric 
gift, and metrical inventiveness. A selec- 
tion from the latter book was published in 
1938 by the Ministry of Education of 
Ecuador for distribution in the schools of 
the country. It is interesting to note that 
this combative poet and essayist of Peru 
is fast becoming a continental figure, thus 
joining the company of Montalvo, Marti, 
Hostos, and other intellectual leaders of 
Latin America. 

A year ago, as critics were unanimously 
expressing the idea that Alfonsina Storni, 
Argentina’s most celebrated woman poet, 
was at the very height of her powers, she 
committed suicide, as Lugones had done 
a short time before. Antologia poética, a 
selection of verses drawn from her various 
books, which was in press at the time of her 
death, gives a rounded view of this gifted 
writer and may prove to be the best intro- 
duction to her work. 
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Another great woman poet, the Chilean 
Gabriela Mistral, emerged in 1938 from 
her sixteen-year silence with a volume of 
verse, Jala, which reasserts her position as 
one of the most striking poetical personali- 
ties since Darfo. Tala (which means the 
felling of trees) seems to allude to a deliber- 
ate effort on the part of the author to cut 
down whatever is superfluous. At times 
the result is obscurity, a kind of obscurity 
very different, however, from that of many 
an esoteric poet of the newer schools, who 
in his effort to be recondite throws the 
idiom of poetry out of gear. Gabriela 
Mistral’s occasional obscurity 1s born of her 
passion for economy; it does not mar the 
lyric power and originality of conception 
which now, perhaps more than in Desola- 
ction (1921), characterize her art. 

Three early works—El hondero entusasta, 
Veinte poemas de amor y una canci6n desesperada, 
and Residencia en la tierra (Parte I)—by the 
Chilean poet Pablo Neruda have been 
republished in Santiago. Neruda (whose 
real name is Neftali Reyes, but who uses a 
pseudonym even in ordinary life, after the 
fashion set in Chile by Lucila Godoy 
Alcayaga—today ‘“‘Gabriela Mistral’’) has 
become somewhat of a cult among the 
young writers of Spanish America, to the 
detriment both of the imitators and of the 
future standing of their phoenix. 


New voices 


Under this heading we set by side many 
interesting, often disconcerting, works 
registering the most diverse brands of sur- 
realism, ultraism and vanguardism. Ger- 
man Pardo Garcia’s Presencia is unques- 
tionably one of the most significant 
achievements of the year. Pardo Garcia, 
born in Colombia in 1902 and now living 
in Mexico, is above all a master of form 
(his sonnets deserve special mention), is 
gifted with a marvelous sense of imagery, 
and has the restraint of a mature artist. 


The Venezuelan Otto D’Sola, the young 
author of another book called Presencia, 
crepuscular and recondite, offers a contri- 
bution that augurs well for the Caracas 
school at present in a mood and mode 
of | uncompromising experimentation. 
D’Sola’s publishers are also responsible for 
R. Olivares Figueroa’s: Teoria de la niebla, 
prize-winning poems of deceptive simplicity 
by a writer who believes that poetry is a 
theory and the intellect a nebula. 

To many readers Peruvian poetry means 
only Chocano, the eloquent bard whose 
death in 1934 marked the belated closing of 
an important epoch in the history of Span- 
ish American letters. During Chocano’s 
later years other names emerged in his own 
country, poets who radically changed what 
was wrongly construed as a national poetic 
tradition. At present the limelight is 
partly occupied by a group of young 
esthetes who, very unlike Chocano, strain 
themselves to be tenuous. José Alfredo 
Hernandez and Emilio Champion are 
typical of this reaction against the gran- 
diose and sonorous. Champion has pub- 
lished Velero, and Hernandez Szstema » sen- 
tido de la angustia and Legislacion del alma 
—the latter, reflecting a surrealist in love, 
is the most striking. But all these cerebral 
curiosa will probably not outlast the paper 
on which they are printed, which possibly 
does not worry their authors, as they are 
forever experimenting. 

Manuel Moreno Jimeno, also of Peru, 
includes in Los malditos poems so abstruse 
that only the dedication—to the memory 
of Gorky—is understandable. Los malditos 
amply exemplifies the chaos which is 
menacing the poetic idiom of some of the 
most gifted young Latin Americans. 
From the Dominican Republic comes the 
voice of Domingo Moreno Jiménez, high 
priest of postumismo, with the claim that he 
was the first in Spanish America to break 
away from modernismo. To prove it he 
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issues a sheaf of poems, some of them, 
dating as far back as 1915. Moreno 
Jiménez’ poems are few, short and rather 
too feeble to support his large claim. 


Three first books and a voice from the past 


In the ballads of El poema del Castillo 
Carlos Obligado speaks in a traditional 
Spanish vein, decidedly authentic. Obli- 
gado depicts the castle on the banks of 
the Parana, built by his father, Don Rafael 
Obligado, Argentina’s ‘‘national poet,” 
and reconstructs with consummate mas- 
tery the life of the four generations of 
Obligados that inhabited it. An inspired 
achievement of literary significance, E/ 
poema del Castillo is also a veritable tonic 
against the hasty and often intellectually 
dishonest work done by many a gifted 
young writer of today. 

Agenor Argiiello, a native of Nicaragua 
who probably is still young, reveals him- 
self in La heredad humilde as a great potential 
poet, handicapped, however, by his sub- 
servience to a somewhat obsolescent mo- 
dernista idiom. Antonio de Undurraga is a 
Chilean who has written with engaging 
freedom of form a small volume, La szesta 
de los peces, which provides a memorable 
poetic experience, despite the poet’s insis- 
tence on inserting refrains whether or not 
they are artistically advisable. Carlos 
Alberto Fonseca is a young Peruvian who 
has written a sequence of sonnets on each 
and every American republic, El poema de 
América.! No assignment could have 
more pitfalls for a poet than this, but 
Fonseca has succeeded in producing many 
a fine and noble sonnet. 


Women poets 


It is customary in Spanish American 
criticism to group women poets together, 
because so many of them appeared con- 


1 This sequence is available for distribution in mimeo- 
graphed form by the Pan American Union. 


temporaneously in the heyday of moder- 
nismo and repetitiously clung to one and the 
same theme—love remembered or desired 
—all with a similar torrid urge. But this 
situation no longer prevails. The fact that 
we group them together in this survey. 
should be construed not as an attempt to 
perpetuate a notion no longer valid but, 
on the contrary, as an effort to emphasize 
its inadequacy today. 

In 1938 no new, or relatively new, im- 
portant women poets came to our notice, 
although praise should reward the promis- 
ing achievements of Carmelina Vizcarron- 
do’s Poemas para mi nifio, Renée Potts’ Fiesta 
Mayor, and Serafina Niiniez’ Jsla en el sueno. 


Indians, Negroes and conflicts 


Although ‘“‘purists’”’ like Hernandez and 
Champion, mentioned previously, seem to 
be playing outstanding roles in Peruvian 
poetry, other poets who are coming to 
the fore there have in common one main 
emphasis: the burning national issue of 
the Indian question. The most celebrated 
representative of this expresionismo indigena, 
as Estuardo Nifiez has called it, is César 
Vallejo, who died in April 1938 at the 
age of forty-two when much was still to be 
expected from his pen. The Association of 
Writers and Artists of Lima has published 
Homenaje a César Vallejo, containing a short 
biography of the author of Los heraldos ne- 
gros and Trilce, and several of his poems. 

Of real documentary value in the field 
of Indianist poetry is José Maria Argueda’s 
Canto kechwa, a free Spanish version of 
twenty-one waynos or Quechua songs of 
Peruvian Indians. In an interesting intro- 
duction Arguedas holds that the Indian 
people of his country have great creative 
ability and that the Quechua language has 
great literary possibilities. 

Although not an Indianist work, Las 
aventuras del roto Juan Garcia by Antonio 
Acevedo Hernandez must be mentioned 
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here in connection with the Indian theme, 
since its central character embodies a social 
and psychological type indigenous to 
Chile. In his attempt to create the Chil- 
ean counterpart of the Argentine epic 
Martin Fierro, the poet makes one Juan 
Garcia, symbol of the roto (the sturdy 
Chilean laborer), unfold the story of his 
life in six or seven thousand lines. 
Tambor, by the Venezuelan poet Manuel 
Rodriguez Cardenas, is the most recent 
addition to the significant growing body 
of literature by Negro writers or on Negro 
themes. These ‘‘poems for Negroes and 
mulattoes” are of course an offshoot of the 
Afro-Antillean genre, but reveal character- 
istics conditioned by a new environment. 
Rodriguez Cardenas shows himself a born 
poet and a conscientious literary worker, 
not overfond of metrical innovations. His 
book represents South America’s first sub- 


stantial contribution to the new Afro- 
Hispanic school of rhymes and rhythms. 
Current social and political issues and 
conflicts permeate a good part of today’s 
writing. The Spanish Civil War, for in- 
stance, stirred many poets all over Spanish 
America, as is evidenced by two poems 
published separately in de luxe editions 
by the Mexican poet Gabriel Mercado 
Ramirez, and two homenajes, one a collec- 
tion of poems by Ecuadoreans and the 
other a similar publication by Costa 
Ricans. The Cuban writer Manuel Na- 
varro Luna, formerly an esthete devoted to 
art for art’s sake, has now turned to social 
themes in La tierra herida, wherein he 
depicts the sad lot of the Cuban peasant. 
Dictatorship and foreign imperialism were 
also subjects for bitter denunciatory poems 
in a few instances, with negative results, 
however, from a literary standpoint. 
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The Pan American League 


A. CURTIS WILGUS 


Department of History, 
The George Washington University 


IRoNIc as it may seem, the outbreak of a 
new European war was necessary to turn 
the fullest attention of United States citi- 
zens in general toward the culture and 
history of the peoples of the southern 
continent. The Good Neighbor policy, 
begun in 1933, concentrated popular atten- 
tion in this country upon the peoples of 
Latin America, while the modification of 
numerous political international relation- 
ships between Anglo- and Latin-Americans 
brought about a better feeling of continen- 
tal friendship. But it took a new world 
war to cause a great tidal wave of interest 
in the affairs of these countries, so that at 
the present moment it can safely be said 
that our concern with our continental 
friends is greater than ever before. ‘“‘Cul- 
tural Pan Americanism”’ is truly coming 
into its own after years of effort on the part 
of the Pan American Union and many 
unofficial organizations which have, during 
the present generation, pioneered in the 
promotion of this branch of Pan American 
relations. 

Among the pioneer groups interested in 
the promotion of Pan American Good- 
neighborliness, the Pan American League, 
with headquarters in Miami, Florida, 
holds a prominent place. It was conceived 
in a spirit of good will, and has grown in a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and fellowship 
for nearly adecade. In 1930 a group of 12 
women, all leaders in national or state 
organizations in this country, paid a 
friendly visit to Cuba. ‘The delegates were 
received by the wife of the Cuban Presi- 
dent, Sefiora Elvira Machado, through 


whom the women of the United States 
sent greetings to the women of the island 
Republic. This visit was promptly re- 
turned by 24 leaders of women’s organiza- 
tions in Cuba. Thus a new seed of cul- 
tural understanding was sown, and the 
good neighbor relations thus initiated 
were fostered. 

The outgrowth of this exchange of senti- 
ment was the founding of the Pan Ameri- 
can League. Its charter is dated March 
23, 1931, and its founder-president was 
the leader of the good will tour to Cuba, 
Mrs. Clark Stearns of Miami, Florida, 
now the President International of the 
League. The first vice president was the 
late Mrs. Arthur Livermore. From its 
inception the League has made it a policy 
to invite the wives of the Presidents of the 
Latin American countries to serve as 
honorary presidents, and to date most of 
them have graciously consented to act in 
this capacity. From the beginning the 
League has also been able to count on 
many prominent men and women, both 
in this country and in Latin America, 
who have agreed to serve as council mem- 
bers and as an advisory board. 

In brief, the League has as its aims “to 
create fellowship, sentiment, and cultural 
appreciation between the women of the 
twenty-one nations, to impress the minds 
of the youth of these countries with inter- 
American understanding and good will, to 
stimulate among the people of these coun- 
tries a sincere desire and determination to 
live in peace and unity, exalting inter- 
national justice and law above all—in 
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short, to make more real the culture of 
Democracy.” 

The Pan American League is an “‘inter- 
national organization, administered by an 
Executive Board, of which the president- 
international is the executive head, subject 
to a permanent self-perpetuating govern- 
ing board of twenty-one members. It is 
supported by annual membership dues, 
annual contributing and sustaining mem- 
berships, and such special gifts as those in- 
terested in the cause of inter-American 
security, peace, and prosperity may make. 
It is non-partisan, non-political, and non- 
sectarian, and has no salaried officers.” 
So runs the official statement. 

In the United States the League is organ- 
ized into four regional divisions: the 
Northwestern, the Southwestern, the Cen- 
tral, and the Western, each of which has a 
regional director whose duty it is to or- 
ganize branches of the League in her area. 
In the Latin American countries, repre- 
sentatives of the League are appointed 
with functions similar to those of the re- 
gional directors in the United States. All 
groups are coordinated through an inter- 
national area director. Today branches 
or chapters exist in many of the states of 
the Union and in several countries of Latin 
America. 

In carrying out the aims of the League, 
the members have effectively and efficient- 
ly undertaken a number of activities. Stu- 
dent Pan American Clubs, under the con- 
trol of the department of student activities, 
have been organized in more than seventy 
localities in public primary and secondary 
schools and in some colleges. Scholarships 
for Latin American students coming to this 
country have been created. Monthly 
round-table luncheons have been held, at 
which eminent speakers have appeared. 
Morning study groups for the discussion of 
the historical and cultural development of 
atin America have been established. 


Evening salons, at which musical programs 
and artistic exhibits have been special 
features, have been held from time to time. 
Free Spanish language classes for Ameri- 
cans have been organized for the benefit of 
those who are unable to afford private. 
lessons in the language, while free English 
classes for Latin Americans in this country 
have been arranged to help them learn our 
language. Furthermore the League has 
made a considerable effort to help promote 
the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, as 
well as the history of Latin American civil- 
ization, in colleges and universities of the 
United States. Broadcasts of important 
addresses by prominent persons here and 
in Latin America have been sponsored, 
while recently the broadcast of student 
programs has been undertaken. Pan 
American Day and other important holi- 
days in the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica have been regularly and fittingly com- 
memorated. An information service for 
Latin American women desiring facts 
about United States travel, steamship 
facilities, educational institutions, and 
other subjects has been in existence from 
the beginning of the League. The ex- 
change of art objects and examples of 
handicrafts has been arranged from time 
to time. The League has stimulated in- 
terest in Latin American travel and has 
displayed motion pictures of Latin Ameri- 
canscenes. Distinguished Latin American 
visitors to this country are regularly wel- 
comed and entertained by League mem- 
bers. Reading lists and syllabi on Latin 
American topics have been prepared, and 
suggestions for programs of a Latin Ameri- 
can nature have been made by the League 
upon request. Also traveling libraries of 
books dealing with Latin America have 
been assembled and will be sent to League 
Student Clubs, especially in rural districts 
in the United States. At various times the 
League has published pamphlets. Re- 
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cently the League has begun to encourage 
the exchange of books and other literature 
between individuals and institutions in 
this country and Latin America. Its 
activities have been given wide publicity 
in national periodicals in this country and 
Latin America. 

In 1933 the League held at Miami, 
Florida, the first of its series of Pan Ameri- 
can Institutes, with national and inter- 
national authorities speaking on Latin 
American topics. In this and all subse- 
quent meetings the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Latin American countries in 
the United States have been most coopera- 
tive and helpful. The League has also 
had splendid collaboration from other 
women’s organizations and from men’s 
clubs, as well as from educational institu- 
tions. On its part it has cooperated with 
both national and international organiza- 
tions and has sent representatives to many 
Pan American meetings. Moreover, the 
United States government has been most 
cordial in regard to the aims and activities 
of the League, the Hon. Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State, having expressed his 
deep interest in the organization. 

A high point in the activities of the 
League came on October 2, 3, and 4, 
1939 when it held its First Triennial 
International Conference in New York 
City. A program of general sessions and 
round-table discussions was organized. 
On the morning of October 3 a meeting 
was held in the auditorium of the General 
Motors exhibit at the World’s Fair. On 
this occasion the League was greeted by a 
representative of the General Motors 
Company and by an official of the Fair. 
At this session also, a number of prominent 
speakers discussed various Pan American 


problems. The following day two round 
tables were held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
one dealing with The new Pan Americanism 
and the other with The future of Pan 
Americanism. At each meeting the activi- 
ties of women in this field were discussed 
by prominent speakers from the United 
States and Latin America. 

During the business session of the con- 
ference the delegates, who came from all 
parts of the United States and from several 
of the Latin American countries, adopted 
seventeen resolutions endorsing and en- 
couraging certain projects of a Pan Ameri- 
can nature, thus joining with the Pan 
American Union and other official and 
private agencies in the movement for 
continental solidarity. 

The conference closed with a banquet 
at which John Merrill, President of the 
Pan American Society, presided. The 
addresses at this meeting were made by 
Dr. Victor Lascano, Argentine Minister 
to Cuba, Dr. Felipe Barreda Laos, Peru- 
vian Ambassador to Argentina, and by 
Dr. Irene Wright, of the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the United States 
Department of State. 

It had been hoped that the Hon. Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, would speak at 
this banquet, when it was planned to give 
him the League’s medal for exceptional 
service in the field of American relations, 
but international affairs kept the Secretary 
in Washington. Hence on October 6 Mrs. 
Stearns and other officers of the League 
went to the capital and presented to the 
Secretary, in his office, the gold medal of 
the Triennial Award of the Pan American 
League for his activities in the promotion 
of cordial relations between the United 
States and Latin America. 


PAN AMERICAN New: 


A Bolivian-Brazilian Convention on 
Cultural Interchange 


In accordance with a Convention on Cul- 
tural Exchange, signed by representatives 
of the Governments of Bolivia and Brazil 
on June 23, 1939, and only recently pub- 
lished, both countries will give official 
support to intellectual interchange be- 
tween their respective nationals. 

The means specified for realizing this 
objective include: visits of university pro- 
fessors and members of scientific, literary, 
or art institutions of one country to the 
other, to give lectures on their respective 
specialties; the establishment in the two 
capitals of permanent organizations to 
provide information for scholars proposing 
to visit the other country or desirous of 
understanding its cultural development; 
and the inclusion in both national budgets 
of appropriations sufficient to cover 10 
fellowships (5 for study in a university, 
5 for study in an agricultural school or 
institute) for students or professional 
men wishing to do special work in the 
other country, with the proviso that if 
in any year there is an insufficient number 
of student candidates for such fellowships, 
the appropriations will be used to send 
groups of professors instead. 


Constitutional amendments in Haiti 


The people of Haiti went to the polls on 

July 23, 1939, to vote on a total of twenty 

amendments to the Constitution of 1935. 

The referendum resulted in an overwhelm- 

ing vote in favor of the amendments and 

on August 8, 1939, the National Assembly 
52 


met to ratify them and to proclaim the 
revised Constitution. 

Among the more important changes are 
several which increase the powers of the 
National Assembly in reference to the 
method of electing the President and of 
amending the Constitution. 

Under the Constitution of 1935 the 
people voted for President and the candi- 
date who received a simple majority of the 
popular vote was elected)” The 1939 
amendment gives to the National As- 
sembly the power of electing the president. 
The successful candidate must receive a 
two-thirds vote of members of the As- 
sembly. If on the first ballot no candidate 
receives such a majority, a second vote is 
to be taken; if this is unsuccessful, a third 
vote is taken on the three candidates who 
received the highest number of votes. If 
after the third ballot there is still not the 
required majority, the next vote is taken 
on the two highest candidates, in which 
case a simple majority wins. If a tie 
should happen to result between these two, 
the election is finally decided by lot. 

Constitutional amendments and _ revi- 
sions were formerly submitted to popular 
vote, but Articles 28 and 55, as amended, 
give this power exclusively to the National 
Assembly by providing that when a par- 
tial or total revision of the Constitution 
is declared necessary by either of the two 
branches of the Legislature or by the Exec- 
utive Power during a regular session of 
the National Assembly, the Legislature is 
to be called into special session immedi- 
ately following the close of the regular 
session to act upon the proposed revisions. 
When such revisions have been made and 
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the Executive Power so advised, the latter 
has fifteen days in which to ask for a new 
discussion of the changes by the Assembly, 
should such discussion be deemed advis- 
able. The Assembly will then meet again 
to act on the suggestions of the Chief 
Executive, after which another vote is 
taken. This second vote of the Assembly 
is final. 

Other changes worthy of special mention 
are made both in the membership of the 
Senate and in the procedure of electing 
senators. Article 15 of the Constitution 
of 1935 set the membership of the Legis- 
lature at 37 for the Chamber of Deputies 
and 21 for the Senate. As amended, 
Article 15 now provides that the Legisla- 
ture shall be composed of 37 deputies and 
21 senators, as before, but in addition all 
former presidents of the Republic who 
have completed a presidential term since 
the reconstitution of the Legislature on 
November 10, 1930, shall be life members 
of the Senate, with full rights, and shall 
Receive wixon the) Bublicireasury, a 
monthly stipend equal to one-fourth the 
monthly salary of the President. 

The amendment to Article 19, pertaining 
to election of deputies and senators, pro- 
vides for staggering the terms of the eleven 
senators elected by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The eleven senators are divided by 
lot into three groups, two of four senators 
each and the third of three senators. 
Those of the first series will go out of office 
after two years; those of the second after 
four years; and those of the third after six 
years, with the result that thereafter new 
senators will be elected every two years 
for a term of six years to replace the out- 
going members of one of the groups. (The 
remaining ten senators are named or 
replaced, according to circumstances, by 
the President of the Republic.) 

Among several other changes incor- 
porated into the Constitution were the 


following: Designation of individuals as 
native Haitians if born of a father or, if 
not recognized by the father, if born of a 
mother, who was of native Haitian origin; 
additions to classifications of official politi- 
cal subdivisions of the country; opening of 
institutions of higher learning to all who 
fulfill the prescribed conditions, instead 
of only to “young people’’, as before; 
addition of the words “‘in Haiti’? to the 
real estate ownership qualification re- 
quired of members of the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies and of persons 
appointed as cabinet members and Assist- 
ant Secretaries; and the giving of the full 
effect of laws to decrees issued by the 
Permanent Committee of the National 
Assembly, which functions during the time 
the Assembly is not in session.—D.M.T. 


Expropriation law of El Salvador 


A new expropriation law was issued in 
El Salvador on July 25, 1939, to replace 
that of July 4, 1913. 

The property or works declared of public 
utility in the new law are essentially those 
prescribed in the earlier one: fortifica- 
tions; national highways, whether trunk, 
departmental, or local roads; waterworks; 
power plants for producing, transmitting, 
and distributing electricity for public 
consumption; school buildings, etc. 

The 1939 law adds two important sub- 
jects to this list: patents and mining 
property. In discussing the first, the law 
states that expropriation may be decreed 
if the free use of the objects or processes 
protected by patents may be used to 
create an important source of national 
wealth or to further national defense and 
the holder of the patent refuses to permit 
the use of it, or if the Government be- 
lieves it to be in the public benefit that the 
machine, apparatus, or process be kept 
secret. Any patent expropriated must be 
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used exclusively for the benefit of the nation. 

Expropriation of mines is to be carried 
out in accordance with article 17 of the 
Mining Code, which states, ‘““The mining 
industry is of public utility; consequently 
the owners of mining property have the 
right to expropriate in the cases and con- 
ditions designated by this Code.” 

The new law also specifies special pro- 
cedures for expropriation of property for 
highways, water supply for cities and 
towns, and military purposes in case of war. 


New motor-ship service between 


New York and Chile 


The South American Steamship Company 
of Chile has recently offered a new service 
between New York and Valparaiso, Chile. 
Three motorships, each of 10,500 tons dis- 
placement and with Diesel engines, have 
been placed on the New York-Valparaiso 
run. ‘The northbound trip takes from 17 
to 20 days, depending on the number of 
ports of call; these are Valparaiso and 
Antofagasta (optional), Chile; Mollendo 
(optional) and Callao, Peru; Cristdbal, 
Panama; Habana (optional), Cuba; and 
New York. Southbound the journey takes 
20 days, and the intermediate ports of 
call are Crist6bal, Guayaquil (Ecuador), 
Callao, Mollendo, Arica, and Antofagasta. 

Each of the three vessels, the Aconcagua, 
the Copiapé, and the Imperial, has attractive 
public rooms and accommodations for 34 
first class and 116 tourist class passengers. 


Economic Council in El Salvador 


The Government of El Salvador established 
by -adecree of September 5; 1939) an 
Economic Council, to be composed of two 
agriculturalists, two business men, two 
industrialists, two bankers, and three gov- 
ernment officials appointed by the Ministry 
of the Treasury. 


In addition to studying and proposing 
emergency measures to counteract any 
unfavorable effects of the European con- 
flict, the Council will propose measures to 
improve national economy, pass on plans 
submitted by the Ministry of the Treasury, 
and suggest to the Ministry the appoint- 
ment of such technical advisers as it deems 
necessary. 


The population of Colombia 


The Census Bureau of Colombia has re- 
cently published the results of the civil 
census taken on July 5, 1938, the first 
complete one to be taken since 1918. 
During those 20 years the population has 
increased by 2,846,816, or almost 50 per- 
cent, rising from 5,855,000 to 8,701,816. 
Colombia is still predominantly rural, 
6,008,991 inhabitants being classified as 
country dwellers, against 2,692,825 city 
dwellers. 

The capital, Bogota, is the largest city 
in the republic, with 330,312 inhabitants. 
It has more than doubled in size since 
1918, when its population was 143,994. 
Colombia has six cities of more than 75,000 
inhabitants; the other five are Medellin, 
168,266 (79,146 in 1918); Barranquilla, 
152,348 (64,543 in 1918); Cali, 101,883 
(45,525 in 1918); Manizales; <863027 
(43,201 in 1918); and Cartagena, 84,937 
(51,302 in 1918). 

Unofficial figures released to the press 
stated that the Indian population of the 
Republic was 105,807, divided among 
398 tribes. 


Lima to Buenos Aires by automobile 


Under the auspices of the Touring and 
Auto Club of Peru, an automobile race 
against time took place recently, when a 
car left Lima, Peru, at midnight on Fri- 
day, September 29, and arrived in Buenos 
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Aires 96 hours later, four hours ahead of 
the schedule the driver, Emilio Karstu- 
lovic of Chile, had set himself for the 
3,010-mile transcontinental run over the 
Andes. 

The route chosen followed for the most 
part the southeastern section of the Pan 
American Highway and, after leaving 
Lima, passed through Ica, Arequipa, 
Puno, and Desaguadero, in Peru; La Paz, 
@iuno, Sucre, Potosi, and Villazon. an 
Bolivia; and La Quiaca, Salta, Tucuman, 
Cérdoba, and Rosario to Buenos Aires, 
in Argentina. This magnificent scenic 
route reaches an altitude of nearly 14,000 
feet. 

Although some sectors of the route do 
not yet have improved surfacing, work is 
being carried forward on several of them, 
so that in the near future it will be pos- 
sible to make the journey more comfort- 
ably. ‘The trip not only proved that 
automobiles may make the journey with- 
out undue effort or mishap, but also 
indicates the interest in road building in 
South America. 


Tobacco cultivation in Paraguay 


By a decree of the Paraguayan Ministry 
of Economy, the sum of 400,000 pesos was 
appropriated for’the year April 1, 1939— 
March 31, 1940, for a study of tobacco 
cultivation to be carried on at the National 
School of Agriculture at Vinias-cué. 
Paraguayan agricultural experts believe 
that a careful technical study will be of 
great value in the rehabilitation of Para- 
guayan tobacco. It is expected that the 
study will result in an improvement in the 
various types of tobacco now grown and in 
the methods of cultivation now employed, 
as well as in the preparation of the leaf for 
commercial use. Tobacco exports ac- 
counted for nearly 25 per cent of total 
Paraguayan exports to world markets in 


the fiscal year 1937-38. The Ministry of 
Economy is reported to be of the opinion 
that tobacco could become an even more 
important export if its quality can be im- 
proved through better cultivation and 
preparation for commercial use. 


Hardware factory opened in 
Santiago, Chile 


The first large-scale factory for hardware 
and other metal products was opened in 
Santiago, Chile, on October 20, 1939. 
The building has a floor space of nearly 
110,000 square feet and the firm employs 
about 600 skilled mechanics capable of 
handling the recently imported machinery. 
Besides high-grade modern hardware, the 
factory, known as the Mademsa (Sociedad 
Anénima Manufacturera de Metales), 
specializes in hospital furniture and equip- 
ment, kitchenware, and hotel furnishings 
and equipment. 


Paraguayan-Bolivian Institute 


Under the auspices of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, the Instituto Paraguayo- 
Boliviano was recently established in Asun- 
cién, Paraguay. At the initial meeting a 
governing board was elected, of which the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Minis- 
ter of Justice, Worship, and Public In- 
struction of Paraguay were named honor- 
ary presidents. 

The primary objectives of the Institute 
were set forth as follows: (1) To work for 
friendship and rapprochement between the 
two countries; (2) to promote the cultural 
and intellectual union of the two countries; 
(3) to encourage interchange of university 
students and professors; (4) to further a 
knowledge of Bolivian letters in Paraguay 
and Paraguayan letters in Bolivia; and 
(5) to maintain a close contact between 
Paraguayan and Bolivian universities. 
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Exhibition of Brazilian books 
in Montevideo 


As a part of the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Republic of Brazil, an exhibition of 
Brazilian books was inaugurated in the 
city of Montevideo on November 15. 
The books placed on display numbered 
about four thousand and were selected 
from the country’s best and most repre- 
sentative literary and scientific works. A 
special delegation of distinguished Brazil- 
ian intellectuals, headed by Dr. Osvaldo 
Orico of the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
who is a member of the Brazilian Academy 
of Letters, accompanied the books, and a 
series of addresses and conferences con- 
ducted by various members of the group 
was arranged. 

At the close of the exhibition, the books 
were presented by the Government of 
Brazil to the Government of Uruguay, 
which in turn gave them to the Uru- 
guayan-Brazilian Cultural Institute. 
Through the Institute the books will be 
made available for reference and are ex- 
pected to be a valuable medium for the 
realization of closer cultural and intellec- 
tual relations between the two countries. 


Argentine Academy of Social and 
Political Sctences 


The inaugural session of the Argentine 
Academy of Social and Political Sciences 
was held in Buenos Aires on August 28, 
1939. Dr. Adolfo Bioy, the vice president 
of the new institution, presided; the 
principal address was delivered by the 
president, Dr. Rodolfo Rivarola, who 
spoke on Azlments of Politics: Their Diag- 
nosis and Treatment. At the close of the 
meeting, certificates of membership were 
given to the 29 charter members of the 
Academy. 


National Library of Hattie 


On September 10, 1939, at Port-au-Prince, 
the corner stone of the new National 
Library of Haiti was laid by the President 
of the Republic, M. Sténio Vincent. The 
ceremonies were attended by Government 
officials, as well as many others interested 
in the library; the principal address was 
given by M. Léon Laleau, Secretary of 
Public Works and Foreign Affairs. 


Fiftieth anniversary of the Natvonal 
University of Paraguay 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the National University of Paraguay was 
celebrated on September 25, 1939, at a 
special assembly in the auditorium of the 
University. Dr. Efraim Cardozo, Minister 
of Justice, Worship, and Public Instruction, 
presided at the ceremonies, which were 
attended by the faculty, student body, and 
alumni of the University. 

In further recognition of the University’s 
anniversary, the Post Office Department 
of Paraguay authorized the issuance of a 
series of commemorative stamps. 


Library of Panamanian Authors 


By a decree issued in July 1939, the Gov- 
ernment of Panama has authorized the 
publication of a select library of Pana- 
manian authors. The volumes to be 
included will be chosen by an honorary 
committee composed of the president of 
the National University, the director of 
the Academy of Letters, and the director 
of the National Archives. The Depart- 
ment of Education and Agriculture will 
distribute the collection to cultural centers 
and libraries throughout the world; any 
extra sets will be sold at cost in Panama. 
The decree provides for the publication 
of the works of Justo Arosemena, one of 
the founders of the republic. 
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National Congress of Engineers 


in Panama 


The first National Congress of Engineering 
and of the Panamanian Society of En- 
gineers in Panama was held in Panama 
Gityzons september lO) ii rand i125 1939; 
under the presidency of Leopoldo Aro- 
semena. 

Among the resolutions 
approved by the congress were a recom- 
mendation that a Bureau of Standards 
be established under the Department of 
Health and Promotion; a request that a 
plan for Panama City be adopted, espe- 
cially as regards the older portions, so 
that any new construction authorized 
would further the policy of widening and 
beautifying the streets; and a recom- 
mendation to the Society of Engineers 
that a code of professional ethics be 
approved for engineers, architects, and 
building contractors. 


unanimously 


School on wheels in Santa Fe, 
Argentina 


In August 1939 the first school on wheels 
in Argentina was put in operation by the 
government of the Province of Santa Fe. 
The establishment of such an institution 
has been suggested many times in the 
last 50 years by educational authorities, 
to care for that part of the population of 
school age which is unable to attend the 
regular city or rural schools. Such in- 
ability has been due to many reasons, 
notably economic factors, distance from 
regular schools, the inconvenience of the 
standard school term, and the fact that 
much of the population is migratory. 

The school on wheels, a specially built 
trailer which can be hitched to a tractor, 
truck, or car, contains a class room for 
32 students and living quarters for the 
staff. 


School sports in Panama 


By a recent decree, the Government of 
Panama makes compulsory the establish- 
ment of an athletic club in all educational 
institutions, from primary schools through 
the university. 

The athletic clubs in the primary schools 
will join together to form associations in 
the cities that are the headquarters of each 
school district. Secondary schools will 
hold competitions between students under 
the auspices of the School Athletic Asso- 
ciation. The University Athletic Club 
will sponsor intramural games between 
students of the different schools, and hold 
extramural contests with athletic clubs 
of adults. 

All athletic clubs must hold at least two 
intramural competitions annually with 
the participation of as many students as 
possible, and one extramural tournament 
with selected groups, in each sport offered. 


Restaurant for women workers 


in Santiago, Chile 


A restaurant especially for women workers 
was opened in Santiago, Chile, on October 
Ze O39 by athe Nationale’ Councilor 
Women. ‘The restaurant is run on the 
lines of the ‘‘People’s Restaurants’’, low- 
priced dining rooms in Santiago and other 
cities, established to provide healthful food 
in pleasant surroundings for families of 
limited means. There are 21 of these 
restaurants now functioning in Chile, and 
the Government hopes soon to raise the 
number to 50. 

The women’s restaurant is in the build- 
ing formerly occupied by the General Wel- 
fare Bureau and recently taken over by 
the National Council of Women for its 
headquarters. ‘The opening of the restau- 
rant was the occasion for a simple ceremony 
at which President Aguirre Cerda of Chile 
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spoke, complimenting the Council on its 
accomplishments in the past 20 years. 


Inter-library loans of the Columbus 
Memorial Library 


Ir was announced November 15, 1939 
that inter-library loans will be made be- 
tween the Columbus Memorial Library 
of the Pan American Union and public, 
governmental, and institutional libraries 
where investigators are engaged in research 
relating to the Latin American countries. 

This loan arrangement is designed to 
complement the resources of a_ local 
library and to give aid to those engaged 
in serious study, but not to supply the 
major portion of the material needed for 
extended research. When an investiga- 
tion requires the examination of a large 
group of books, not more than three titles 
can be sent in any shipment. 

Loans will be made for a period of two 
weeks from the date of receipt by the 
borrower, and one extension for a like 
period may be granted upon request. 

It is understood that the borrowing 
library will apply to the material loaned 
the same safeguards that it does to its 
own material; will not re-loan the bor- 
rowed material to another library; and 
will be responsible for its safe-keeping and 
return. ‘The borrowing library is also ex- 
pected to attend to all details of making 
replacements in cases of loss or damage. 

All books are to be sent and returned 
by express and expenses of carriage are to 
be met by the borrowing library. 

The material lent cannot include the 
following: 

Books that have been published during 
the last few years in English in the United 
States and that should be in any large 
library. 

Reference books of the class usually so 
labeled in most libraries; these include 


dictionaries, encyclopedias, directories, 
yearbooks, etc. 

Books in frequent use in Washington, 
the loan of which may be an inconven- 
tence to the divisions of the Pan American 
Union or to the libraries of the embassies 
and legations of the Latin American 
countries. 

Books usually classed as rare books, in- 
cluding very old, costly, and unusual 
works. 

A photostat service is available for copy- 
ing articles in newspapers and magazines, 
and for copying maps when the copyright 
ownership will permit. 


Publications of the Pan American 
Union during 1939 


In addition to the BULLETIN, a great deal of 
material is issued in printed or mimeo- 
graphed form by the various divisions of 
the Union. ‘The material available for the 
1939 celebration of Pan American Day 
was listed in the March issue of the 
BULLETIN, and that for the semi-centennial 
in 1940 will be given in the next issue. 
A brief account of the material prepared 
in the several divisions of the Union is as 
follows: 

STATISTICAL Diviston.—During the year 
1939 the division compiled and published 
in the Foreign Trade Series detailed reports 
relating to the international trade of the 
individual Latin American Republics and 
a general survey of the trade of all Latin 
America. In addition, a compilation of 
inter-American trade entitled Commercial 
Interdependence of the Americas was con- 
tributed to Commercial Pan America. 

A chart entitled Latin America at a 
Glance, containing statistics of population 
and area for each of the countries and for 
the capital cities, chief commodities of 
export, and value of foreign trade for the 
latest available year, was published. 
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A special mimeographed compilation 
entitled A Statistical Account of the Foreign 
Trade of Latin America before and during the 
World War, 1913 to 1918 was distributed, 
as were two mimeographed statements of 
the trade of the United States with Latin 
America—one for the calendar year 1938, 
and one for the fiscal year 1938-39. 

CoLtumspus MemoriaL Liprary.—The 
Pan American bookshelf, issued also in 
Spanish under the title El bro americano, 
is published monthly in mimeographed 
form by the Library. The Bookshelf, 
which has just completed its second year, 
lists the books and new periodicals re- 
ceived by the Library during the preceding 
month. For the greater convenience of the 
reader, the books are classified by subject 
matter, and an author index by country 
is also given. 

The 1939 addition to the Bibliographic 
Series, compiled in the Library, was a 52- 
page bibliography on Recent trends in inter- 
American relations. Special reading lists 
not included in the series were prepared on 
the following subjects: American League of 
Nations; Current periodicals printed in English 
relating exclusively to Latin America received in 
the Library of the Pan American Union; Jews 
in Latin America; Publications and articles 
on Latin America, 1929-1939, issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States De- 
partment of Labor (compiled by Eugene D. 
Owen of the Department of Labor); Latin 
American daily newspapers (other than official) 
received in the Library; Law magazines [in 
Spanish] received in the Library; Magazines on 
art, architecture, and music received in the 
Library | from Latin America]; and a selected 
list of books prepared for the imaginary 
“Good Neighbor” tour of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

INTELLECTUAL COoOpERATION.—Iwo 
numbers of Panorama, containing varied 
information of interest and value to all 
interested in the culture of the American 


Continent, appeared in 1939, in January 
and June. The Spanish counterpart, Co- 
rreo, was published in February, May, and 
September, and the Portuguese, Correto, in 
April and September. The second issue 
of Educational Trends in Latin America came 
out during the year; two issues of the 
Spanish publication for teachers, Lectura 
para Maestros (Nos. 7-8 and 9), and one 
of the Portuguese, Lectura para Educadores 
(No. 4-5), were also published. 

The Education Series, begun in 1925, 
were continued with Nos. 111-12 in 
Spanish and Nos. 68, 69, and 70-71 in 
Portuguese. The titles were: Spanish, 
Las Artes Industriales; Portuguese, Psico- 
pedagogia da Soctabilidade, A Arte na Escola, 
and As Artes [ndustriais. 

Miscellaneous publications were A Pro- 
posito de la Primera Conferencia Americana de 
Comisiones Nacionales de Cooperacién Intelec- 
tual, Activities of the Pan American Union in the 
Field of Inter-American Cultural Relations, and 
Activities of the Division of Intellectual Coopera- 
tron of the Pan American Union in the Field of 
Education. 

Division OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERA- 
TION.—The printed pamphlets on general 
or specific agricultural topics issued by the 
division are published only in Spanish and 
Portuguese. A mimeographed series on 
cooperatives appears in those languages 
and in English as well. Thirteen have 
been issued in English since the series was 
begun, of which two, A Review of Agricul- 
tural Cooperation in Chile, and Organizing 
Fluid-Milk Marketing Cooperatives in the 
United States, came out in 1939. Agricul- 
ture in Guatemala, a non-series mimeo- 
graphed study, was also issued by the 
division during that year. 

Of the six Spanish publications, two 
dealt with agriculture, four with cooper- 
atives. The titles in the former series are 
Avicultura Productiva and El Tomate; those 
in the latter, Métodos Educativos para Fo- 
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mentar la Cooperacién. ‘The Portuguese se- 
ries on agriculture and cooperatives had 
two titles each: O Tomate and Importantes 
Frutas Tropicats (a double number), and 
Venda Cooperativa de Frutas e Legumes nos 
Estados Unidos and Cooperativas de Leite nos 
Estados Unidos. 

THe TRAveEL Division.—Much  infor- 
mation for the prospective traveler has 
been prepared by the Travel Division, 
which is constantly issuing new material 
and revising its earlier publications. 

Travel in the Americas, an attractive bro- 
chure which is available in English, Span- 
ish, or Portuguese, appeared in 1939. 
The folders on Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, and 
Uruguay were reprinted during the year. 
To serve winter sports lovers in search of 
new fields, the mimeographed material 
now includes Skiing in Chile. 

Information has been compiled as to the 
requirements for the entry of aliens into 
the Latin American republics, and the 
material is constantly revised; nearly all 
the pamphlets were rewritten in 1939. 

One of the most popular publications is 
the mimeographed Motoring to Mexico, 
which gives complete information on the 
principal highways in that republic, as of 
October 1939. 

Division OF Economic INFORMATION.— 
A monthly mimeographed report entitled 
\ Commercial Pan America is issued by the di- 
vision. ‘The titles of the 1939 numbers are 
as follows: 


19692 1—40 


January An Outline of Colombian Econ- 
omy 

February Commercial Policy and the Lima 
Conference 

March Commercial Interdependence of 
the Americas 

April, May, Survey of Economic and Finan- 

June cial Conditions in Latin Amer- 

ica in 1938 

July Economic Situation of Brazil, 
and Operations of the Bank of 
Brazil in 1938 

August Latin American Migration Sta- 
tistics 

September Message of the President of Mex- 
ico to Congress, September 1, 
1939 

October Commercial Aviation in the Re- 
publics of Latin America 

November The Establishment of a Branch 
of the Bank of the Argentine 
Nation in Paraguay 

December South American Copper 


A Spanish edition of the series, entitled 
Panamérica Comercial, appears simultane- 
ously. 

The publication of the pamphlets in the 
Nations, Cities, and Commodities Series 
published by the Pan American Union is 
also entrusted to the Economic Division. 
New editions issued in 1939 are as follows: 
Nations: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and 
Venezuela; Cities: Havana and La Paz; 
and Commodities, Coal and Iron in Latin 
America and The Story of the Banana. 

Juruiwica Division.—This division issues 
every year on January 1 and July 1 a chart, 
Status of the Treaties and Conventions signed at 
the International Conferences of American States 
and at other Pan American Conferences. 
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AMERICAN NATION SERIES 
Illustrated—5 cents each 


Argentina Costa Rica Guatemala Panama 
Bolivia Cuba Haiti Paraguay 
Brazil Dominican Republic Honduras Peru 
Chile Ecuador Mexico Uruguay 
Colombia El Salvador Nicaragua Venezuela 
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Illustrated—5 cents each 
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COMMERCIAL PAN AMERICA 
$1.00 a year 
A monthly mimeographed review dealing with economic and financial subjects } 


PANORAMA 
A mimeographed review devoted to matters of interest in inter-American intellectual cooperation 


THE PAN AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


A monthly annotated list of the books and magazines received in the Columbus Memorial Library of 
the Pan American Union 
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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, now almost 50 years 
old, is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
intellectual and agricultural cooperation, juridical 
matters, and travel, all of which maintain close 
relations with official and unofficial bodies in 
the countries members of the Union. Particular 
attention is devoted to the development of closer 
intellectual and cultural relations among the 
nations of the American Continent. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 100,000 volumes 
and many maps. The BuLietTin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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GUATEMALA CITY 


‘The capital of Guatemala was recently the seat of the First Meeting of Finance Ministers of the American 
Republics. 
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First Meeting of Finance Ministers 


of the American Republics 


Guatemala, November 14-21, 1939 


Six weeks after the close of the Meeting of 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics in Panama, there as- 
sembled in the City of Guatemala the 
official delegates to the First Meeting of 
Finance Ministers of the American Repub- 
lics. ‘This meeting was called in accord- 
ance with a recommendation approved by 
the Eighth International Conference of 
American States at Lima in December, 
1938, and was attended by representatives 
of twenty of the American nations. The 
Secretary of Treasury of Paraguay was un- 
fortunately unable to attend the meeting be- 
cause of the pressure of other urgent duties. 

The principal objective of this meeting, 
at which for the first time representatives of 
the Treasury Departments of the American 
Republics met together as a body, was ‘“‘an 
exchange of impressions and viewpoints on 
the various economic problems of the Con- 
tinent, in addition to making known the 


experience gained during the decade from 
1929 to 1939 in the field of treasury activi- 
ties by each country represented, particu- 
larly as regards monetary, foreign ex 
change, and banking matters.”’! 

The Hon. Herbert E. Gaston, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and delegate of 
the United States, well said, speaking of the 
delegates to the Meeting, ‘‘We are all con- 
scious, I am convinced, that a structure of 
practical cooperation in economic and 
financial matters can only be erected on 
the basis of continuous personal contact in 
a spirit of mutual confidence between the 
agencies within whose special province 
these matters rest. It is in this spirit that 
we approach our deliberations.” The re- 
sults of the Meeting showed not only that 
such an attitude had prevailed but also 
that it had played an important part in 

1 See the program of the Meeting, BULLETIN, Sep- 


tember 1939. 
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paving the way for close and cordial rela- 
tions now and in the future between the 
Finance Ministers of the Americas. 

The opening session of the Meeting, 
which took place in the Legislative Assem- 
bly Chamber on November 14, was a most 
impressive and significant event. ‘There 
were present the chiefs of the legislative 
and judicial branches of the Government of 
Guatemala, the Secretaries of State, mem- 
bers of the National Assembly, diplomatic 
and consular representatives, and various 
other high public officials. As the na- 
tional anthems of the countries of America 
were played by the Army Band, the feeling 
was evident that here was another tangible 
demonstration of the indissoluble solidar- 
ity and peace of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, who were again meeting to- 
gether for consultation and peaceful ex- 
change of ideas and opinions on questions 
touching the welfare of all of them. 

The far-reaching importance of the meet- 
ing was ably outlined by the Secretary of 
‘Treasury and Public Credit of Guatemala 
and Chairman of the Meeting, Sefior Don 
José Gonzalez Campo, in the address of 
welcome which he gave at the inaugural 
session: 


FELLOW DELEGATES: 


It is my privilege to welcome you, gentlemen, to 
this sister nation of Guatemala, which is proud 
indeed to receive you and to have been chosen as 
the seat of this Pan American meeting, attended 
by your goodselves as worthy representatives of 
your illustrious nations. The Government and 
the people of Guatemala greet you warmly and 
are happy to offer you unreservedly their fullest, 
sincerest and most cordial hospitality. The pre- 
siding genii of the Americas will provide inspiration 
for these friendly deliberations, and the fruitful 
interchange of ideas and experiences that is to 
follow will take place at a Round Table of com- 
rades, imbued with the spirit of mutual compre- 
hension and fellow feeling. This is my fervent 
desire, as I discharge the honorable duty entrusted 
to me by the President of the Republic, of extend- 
ing a welcome to you in his name. 

This meeting, the outcome of a resolution passed 


at the Eighth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, will be followed by others of a similar 
nature devoted to the service of our mutual as- 
pirations. Its underlying motives are eminently 
practical. This was realized at the time of its 
inception, and is confirmed by its stated objec- 
tives: such a Conference as this is not only desir- 
able, but actually of pressing necessity in the light 
of the tragic events now troubling the entire 
world. In the program prepared by Guatemala 
and submitted as a general outline to your wisdom, 
discernment, and spirit of American fraternity, 
you will find a broad field for decisions and rec- 
ommendations looking toward better coordination 
of our economies, and especially of activities 
involving currency, trade, and banking. 

We need—and the limitations of a speech of 
this nature preclude anything but a mere outline— 
as immediate measures of defense required by the 
existing state of war, and without prejudice to 
the establishment of foundations on which a 
permanent structure of cooperation may even- 
tually be raised, new and easier means of com- 
munication, so that we may come to know each 
other more intimately, and may eliminate in favor 
of our respective products the drawbacks of dis- 
tance that, while separating, have failed utterly 
to divide us. We must aim at a flexible banking 
organization that shall be uniform at least with 
regard to its fundamental principles of operation, 
so as to increase credit facilities. We must strive 
to bring about the gradual disappearance, where- 
ever compatible with individual rights and neces- 
sities, of anything that may constitute a bar or 
hindrance to such free interchange of our products 
as has now become indispensable. We must 
devote ourselves to the creation of a continent- 
wide spirit and conscience, calculated to reveal 
and turn to good account the interdependence 
of our peoples, who today stand more than ever 
in need of this support in view of the current 
situation in the Old World where disputes have 
resulted in a resort to arms, disorganizing our 
economies, and closing to us many markets that 
are normally linked closely to our own. ‘Trade, 
exchange, currency, business, healthy interests, 
all the vibrant nerves of our mutual relations, 
must be utilized as bonds to draw us closer, rather 
than as barriers to separate us. 

Guatemala, though one of the smaller members 
of this family of nations, is highly sensitive to cur- 
rents of affection and sympathy, and she is de- 
lighted at having this opportunity of receiving 
beneath the azure blue of her cloudless skies so 
many outstanding figures in the economic and 
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financial life of the Americas. Within the some- 
what restricted limits of her modest resources, she 
can offer an example of what may be achieved by 
integrity and goodwill in promoting vital national 
interests. It will assuredly be of interest to you to 
observe how, despite the bitterest years of eco- 
nomic depression and the limited nature of avail- 
able resources, the present administration, com- 
mencing its labors by promulgating a Law of 
Probity (designed to assure strict rectitude in the 
handling of public funds), has succeeded in guid- 
ing the nation’s finances along favorable lines and 
in adjusting the operations of the Exchequer to 
the classic principles of economy. The value and 
metallic backing of our currency has been not 
only maintained but even strengthened and this 
without recourse to exchange restrictions of any 
kind; of the past eight fiscal years, five have been 
closed with a considerable surplus; and during the 
same period, to quote a few figures, we have as- 
signed 22,999,381 quetzales to the reduction of 
the national debt and 4,189,787 quetzales to pub- 
lic works, the cost of the latter having been borne 
either by the Exchequer or by the municipal gov- 
ernment of the capital. The Central Bank of 
Guatemala, the National Mortgage Bank, and the 
bureaus and dependencies of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance will be glad to furnish promptly any infor- 
mation or data you may consider of interest in 
order to study and appreciate the modest contri- 
bution of Guatemala, in her own province, toward 
a healthy condition of American finances. 

It is frequently said, and truly so, that every- 
thing unites us, beginning with the geographical 
ties that bind us together inextricably for all time. 
Similar historical backgrounds contribute to the 
affinity of our peoples. Like impulses drove us to 
attain our liberty, and a fresh urge manifests itself 
in the desire to consolidate our independence 
through unity. In this privileged continent, 
massed around the mighty backbone of the 
Andine chain, there are no prejudices left to deter 
us, no antagonisms to estrange us, no disputes to 
separate us. Across our proud flags, waving in 
the winds of a fast-nearing future full of the prom- 
ise of growing prosperity, we might well emblazon 
the all-embracing legend of the mighty Democracy 
of the North—E pluribus unum. 

Our visions of a peaceful existence in a sister- 
hood of nations, bound together by the highest 
and noblest spirit of independence and by mutual 
ideals, traditions, and interests, are now coming 
to realization. I speak not of hopes, but of cer- 
tainties; not of illusions but of realities, which are 
far more important. 


It gives me the keenest satisfaction, a feeling you 
doubtless share with me, to see how each of us 
according to his ability and all of us with the in- 
spiration of our ideals are eager to respond to the 
imperative call of America at this solemn period 
of our history. Your presence here furnishes un- 
questionable proof that you have willingly under- 
taken to do your share in the tremendous task to 
which we are committed. While the sun of great 
and noble nations seems, to our enduring regret, 
to be setting in an ensanguined dusk, we here are 
dedicating our energies, with honest intentions and 
clear conscience, to doing our part in the creation 
of the New World that we must bequeath to future 
generations, heirs to the spiritual treasures of our 
glorious continent and to the material riches of 
our hospitable and bounteous American soil. 

You are here, gentlemen, to collaborate within 
the wide sphere of your calling, and in an atmos- 
phere of peace, culture, and cordiality, towards 
the attainment of the bright future to which we 
all look forward. At a moment not far distant, 
the clock of the centuries must strike a crucial 
hour, the brilliant noontime of the Americas; may 
it bring good not only to our own peoples, but to 
all humanity. 

In declaring your sessions open, I have the 
greatest pleasure in expressing to you, on behalf 
of President Ubico and of his Government, our 
deepest gratitude to the sister Republics for the 
honor they have paid to Guatemala, in selecting 
her capital as the seat of this first meeting. Permit 
me also to express my most fervent desire for the 
continued greatness and prosperity of the nations 
you so worthily represent, and for the fullest and 
happiest realization of our hopes for the economic 
future of our American nations. 


These words were enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the delegates and the large audi- 
ence, and the following response was made 
in the name of his colleagues by the Hon. 
José A. Arosemena, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury of Panama and delegate of 
his country: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

Following the tradition of Pan American meet- 
ings, there devolves upon me, as representative of 
the country where the last conference was held, 
the high honor of replying in the name of the dele- 
gates to the friendly words of welcome just ad- 
dressed to us by His Excellency, the Secretary of 
the Treasury and of Public Credit, on behalf of the 
Government and the people of Guatemala. 
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In the name of the delegates accredited to the 
first Meeting of Finance Ministers and in my own, 
I wish, Mr. President, to express to you our very 
great gratitude for the innumerable gracious cour- 
tesies which we have received since our arrival in 
this beautiful country of Guatemala, which richly 
deserves the fame it enjoys in the American Con- 
tinent as a hospitable, progressive, and well- 
ordered nation. 

Once more the world looks upon the American 
countries meeting in fraternal solidarity, this time 
to deal with economic affairs which, because of 
present circumstances, naturally fill us with the 
deepest concern, inasmuch as the security and 
happiness of our peoples depends upon the eco- 
nomic welfare of our continent. 

We are come here to state our problems and to 
hear those of our neighbors in a spirit of full 
understanding and sincerity, conscious of the his- 
toric responsibility of this, the first Meeting of 
Finance Ministers of America, and ready to further 
the mission which destiny appears to have as- 
signed to our continent—the mission of making of 
America a great, free, and prosperous land, a hos- 
pitable land offering equal opportunities to all, 
wherein all those who are ready to respect our 
democratic principles may live with us without 
fear of prejudice because of race, creed, or ideas. 

‘The problems to be considered at this conference 
are undoubtedly of a delicate nature and will re- 
quire deliberation and exhaustive study. How- 
ever, as the Secretary of the Treasury has so well 
expressed it, we come, each of us within the limit 
of his own abilities and all of us with high ideals, 
to obey the call of America. We respond with the 
greatest good will, although perhaps we may not 
find an immediate solution to all the many prob- 
lems now confronting us, at least to lay the foun- 
dations so that other similar meetings, which will 
undoubtedly follow this one, will bring us nearer 
the culmination of the aspirations of our Contin- 
ent. Speaking for myself—and I believe that I 
represent the opinion of my distinguished col- 
leagues also—I am sure that this will be so. 

Echoing the sentiments that I know are felt by 
all the delegates here present, I desire to express 
good wishes for the welfare of the President of the 
Republic, General Ubico, and for the prosperity 
and happiness of the nation which he so ably 
governs. 


Speaking at a plenary session of the 
Meeting later in the same day, the Hon. 


Herbert E. Gaston, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury and delegate of the United 


States, thus presented the message of his 
country to the Meeting: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
MINISTERS OF FINANCE OF THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS: 

It is a great pleasure to me to be able to bring 
you the greetings of the President of the United 
States and those of my chief, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, together with an expression of their 
hope that these sessions may produce good results 
and may lead to more regular, more systematic, 
and more effective cooperation between all our 
Governments. As Representative of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States, I 
wish to express my pleasure at being here at the 
first meeting of representatives of the Treasuries 
of the American Republics since that held in 
Washington in 1915 at a time when war in 
Europe was in progress as, unfortunately, it is 
today. I also wish to reaffirm on behalf of my 
Government and of the United States Delegation 
our appreciation of the hospitality of the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala, already so ably expressed on 
behalf of the delegates here assembled by the 
representative of the Government of Panama. 

As I see it, the essential purpose of our meeting 
here, as envisaged at the Eighth International 
Conference of American States at Lima, is to 
establish a permanent basis for working contact 
between the Treasuries of the American Republics. 
Since that time the outbreak of war in Europe 
has given rise to serious economic and financial 
problems which have already been discussed in 
the recent consultation at Panama. Provision 
was made there for further consideration of inter- 
American economic and financial problems by an 
advisory committee to sit in Washington. At 
Panama, the position of the United States Gov- 
ernment and the contribution it is presently 
prepared to make in the matter of economic and 
financial cooperation was authoritatively outlined 
by the Under Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner 
Welles. I do not conceive it to be my function 
here to restate that position. The purpose of 
our meeting as I conceive it is to attempt to lay 
a permanent basis, as a result of frank and informal 
discussion of matters of mutual interest under our 
flexible agenda, for practical working contacts 
between the Treasuries we represent. We are all 
conscious, I am convinced, that a structure of 
practical cooperation in economic and financial 
matters can only be erected on the basis of con- 
tinuous personal contact in a spirit of mutual 
confidence between the agencies within whose 
special province these matters rest. It is in this 
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spirit that we approach our deliberations. 

In recent years the Treasury Department of the 
United States has tried to follow as closely as pos- 
sible the economic and financial developments in 
your countries. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has had the opportunity of meeting representatives 
of several of the Ministers of Finance represented 
here. I can assure you of Mr. Morgenthau’s deep 
and sincere interest in the affairs of all the other 
American republics and he has asked me to assure 
you of his real desire to be helpful to you and to 
your peoples within the full limit of his ability, 
relying, as he does, on his belief in your desire to 
be helpful to us in turn. 

Mr. Morgenthau and the rest of us in the 
Treasury Department sympathize with the aspi- 
rations and attempts so evident in the respective 
policies of the countries represented here to build 
toward more diversified and consequently more 
stable national economies. The impact of the 
world-wide depression has been particularly severe 
upon economies engaged primarily in the pro- 
duction of raw material and agricultural products 
and dependent upon world markets for the sale of 
these products. This has led in many countries 
to the imposition of exchange control and quota 
systems, arrangements forcing trade into bilateral 
channels, intensification of tariffs and other 
barriers to international trade. Faced by ad- 
verse terms of trade in the sale of raw material and 
agricultural products and given the desire to 
maintain the level of imports of commodities es- 
sential to the development of more diversified 
economies, many of us have experienced exchange 
difficulties. 

There is no easy answer to this underlying prob- 
lem upon which the immediate dislocation of trade 
as a consequence of the war abroad is now super- 
imposed. It seems clear, however, that the situ- 
ation calls for renewed efforts to stimulate the 
internal economic development of the countries of 
this hemisphere and mutually profitable trade and 
other intercourse with each other. 

In the economic sphere the United States has 
attempted, through the medium of its reciprocal 
trade agreements program, to remove obstacles to 
the flow of international trade. ‘This effort is 
being intensified at the present time in the attempt 
to reach agreements with several of the countries 
here represented. Several Departments of the 
United States Government, notably the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of Com- 
merce, are working on the problem of trade pro- 
motions with emphasis on the development of 
complementary production to increase your sales 


in the United States. Only recently, for example, 
representatives of your countries and_ private 
business interests in the United States met under 
the sponsorship of the Department of Commerce 
with this object in view. 

In the financial sphere, the possibility of co- 
operation is being intensively studied by the 
United States Treasury Department and other 
financial agencies of my Government. As you 
all know, the Treasury Department now, as in the 
past, stands ready to render and to receive tech- 
nical assistance and advice either formally or 
informally upon financial and other technical 
matters which fall within its province. The 
Treasury also has afforded to all governments and 
their central banking institutions the privilege of 
holding gold under earmark in the United States, 
and is prepared to grant to countries willing to 
reciprocate and able to offer adequate security 
the same type of cooperation in maintaining ex- 
change facilities that it has afforded in the opera- 
tion of the Tripartite Arrangement [between the 
United States, France, and Great Britain]. 

The arrangement has served well the purposes 
for which it was created. But its incidental value 
has been at least as great. In conversation with 
me just before I left Washington, Secretary 
Morgenthau expressed the view that the almost 
daily contacts and exchanges of views between 
Treasuries, which were a result of the arrange- 
ment, had proved not less important than the 
overt purposes of the understanding. In these 
contacts, he felt, lay its really essential significance. 

Secretary Morgenthau said to me: 

“Tell the Ministers of the American Republics 
and their representatives that I hope that as a 
result of your meeting in Guatemala and of 
future meetings which may follow, a similar direct 
and frank interchange of views may develop be- 
tween myself and the Ministers of Finance of the 
other American republics.” 

In conclusion I should like to emphasize once 
more my conception of our purpose in meeting 
here. Our aim should be to explore informally 
the problems of interest to all of us and to attempt 
to establish a permanent basis for working contact 
between the Treasuries we represent. 

We are not bringing forward any program for 
definitive action at this conference. My asso- 
ciates and I are prepared, however, to discuss 
freely the subject matter of the agenda and any 
other matters of common interest which our fellow 
delegates may desire to present. It is our hope 
to make these conferences as fruitful as possible of 
future good to all of our governments and peoples. 
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The delegates were: 
ARGENTINA 


Héctor Ghiraldo, Representative of the Ministry 


of Finance. 
BOLIVIA 


Enrique T6pke, Delegate Observer. 


BRAZIL 


Manuel César de Gées Monteiro, Representative 
of the Ministry of Finance. 


CHILE 


Fernando Maira Castell6n, Representative of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Gaspar Mora Sotomayor, Representative of the 
Ministry of Finance. 


COLOMBIA 
Jorge Soto del Corral, Representative of the Min- 
istry of Finance. 
COSTA RICA 


Everardo Gémez Rojas, Minister of Finance. 
Rafael Castro Quezada, Delegate. 


CUBA 


Eduardo Montoulieu, 
Treasury Department. 


Representative of the 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Nicolas Vega, Representative of the Ministry of 
Finance. 
ECUADOR 


César D. Andrade, Minister of Finance. 


EL SALVADOR 

Juan Ernesto Vasquez, Representative of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Rafael Reyes, Representative of the Ministry of 


Finance. 
GUATEMALA 


José Gonzalez Campo, Secretary of the Treasury. 


HAITI 


Montrosier Déjean, Minister of Finance. 
Joe Pierre Luis, Counsellor. 
Marcel Robin, Secretary. 


HONDURAS 


Donato Diaz Medina, Representative of the 
Ministry of Finance. 


MEXICO 

Eduardo Villasefor, Representative of the Min- 
istry of Finance. 

Enrique Sarro, Assistant. 


NICARAGUA 


J. Jesas Sanchez, Minister of Finance. 
Modesto Armijo Lozano, Delegate. 


PANAMA 


José A. Arosemena, Representative of the Min- 
istry of Finance. 
Guillermo Arango, Assistant. 


PERU 


Juan Mendoza Almenara, Representative of the 
Ministry of Finance. 


URUGUAY 


José Richling, Representative of the Ministry of 
Finance. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Herbert E. Gaston, Representative of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Laurence Duggan, Assistant. 

Howard H. Tewksbury, Assistant 

Joseph P. Cotton Jr., Assistant 

Simon Hanson, Assistant. 

Emilio G. Collado, Assistant. 

Orvis A. Schmidt, Assistant. 


VENEZUELA 


Cristobal L. Mendoza, Representative of the 
Ministry of Finance. 


Conscious of the great importance of the 
problems set forth on their program, the 
delegates proceeded to name three com- 
missions for the purpose of studying the 
specific questions falling within their re- 
spective jurisdictions, as follows: 


Commission on Banking 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 

El] Salvador 
Haiti 
Mexico 
Uruguay 


Monetary Commission 


Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 
Dominican Republic 
Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Peru 
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Commission on Exchange 


Cuba 
Ecuador 
Guatemala 
Panama 
United States 
Venezuela 


A coordinating committee and one on 
credentials were also set up. 

A careful reading of the excellent Boletin 
which was published each day giving a 
detailed account of the proceedings of the 
Meeting shows that the respective com- 
missions and the assembly as a whole 
worked with diligence and enthusiasm, 
applying themselves studiously to a solu- 
tion of the complex and exacting problems 
on the program. That their work was 
successful is evident in the following reso- 
lutions and recommendations which were 
approved at the closing session on Novem- 
ber2 li: 


The First Meeting of Finance Ministers of the 
American Republics 


CONSIDERING: 


That it is to the mutual and special interest of 
all the Nations of America to adopt a uniform 
nomenclature in their customs tariffs and a com- 
mon system of customs procedure for the develop- 
ment of inter-American trade 


RESOLVES: 


1. To request that the Pan American Union 
complete the work already begun of investigating 
and reporting on the adoption by all the nations 
of the Americas of the various customs recommen- 
dations approved at former Pan American Con- 
ferences, in order that a memorandum on the 
matter may be transmitted to all the American 
Governments. 

2. To request that the Pan American Union 
appoint a committee of five experts, in which all 
the official languages of America are to be repre- 
sented, to undertake: 

a) the preparation of a draft proposal for uni- 
form customs nomenclature such as may be 
acceptable to all the American nations, taking 
into account the laws, regulations and customs 
rulings of said nations, as well as any other reports 
or suggestions from any of the American nations, 
and any proposals for uniform customs nomen- 


clature already in existence. The Pan American 
Union shall submit this draft for the study and 
consideration of the American Governments and 
shall convey to them all observations made 
thereon, likewise requesting comment on such 
observations to be submitted in turn to all the 
governments. The Pan American Union shall 
prepare a final draft, embodying such observations 
from the various nations as may have received the 
approval of a majority, and shall submit it for the 
final consideration of all the Governments of the 
Americas. 

6) The drafting of a Code of Customs Proce- 
dure, designed to attain the objectives already 
indicated, to be submitted to the American Gov- 
ernments for analysis and approval in the manner 
described in the foregoing paragraph. 

3. Pursuant to the ends described under the 
preceding number, it is recommended that each 
of the Governments of the Americas transmit to 
the remaining American Governments, through 
the medium of the Pan American Union, any 
resolutions adopted at any time by any of the 
nations of America in regional agreements regard- 
ing customs matters. 


The First Meeting of Finance Ministers of the 
American Republics 


CONSIDERING: 

That it is highly desirable to extend and 
strengthen exchange relations between all the 
nations of the Americas, with a view to a greater 
stability of the value of the American currencies 


RESOLVES: 

That the Pan American Union undertake, in 
accordance with investigations and suggestions 
which it will previously request of the Finance 
Ministries and Central Banks of the nations of 
America, to present to the American Governments 
a draft proposal for the establishment of an inter- 
American exchange system to facilitate in accord- 
ance with sound principles the regularization and 
availability of foreign exchange as between all the 
nations of America. 


The First Meeting of Ministers of Finance of the 
American Republics 


CONSIDERING: 

That contraband activities are one of the prin- 
cipal sources of difficulty in the development of 
international trade, especially in neighboring 
countries or in those that, while not adjoining, 
may be exposed by geographical considerations to 
illicit traffic 
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RESOLVES: 


‘To recommend that the American Governments 
enter into regional agreements for the suppression 
of smuggling, communicating the texts of such 
agreements to all other American nations through 
the medium of the Pan American Union. 


The First Meeting of Finance Ministers of the 
American Republics 


CONSIDERING: 


That it is to the mutual and special interest of 
all the nations of the Americas to have available 
statistics of an economic and financial character 
relating to the American Nations 


RESOLVES: 


1. To recommend that the American Nations 
exchange, through the medium of the Pan 
American Union, all statistics of an economic and 
financial nature, especially those relating to their 
imports and exports; their revenues specified by 
classes; their disbursements specified by govern- 
ment agencies; their balances of international 
payments; their budgets; fluctuations in rates of 
exchange with respect to the other American 
currencies quoted on their markets; their maritime 
traffic; their local and international freight rates; 
and, generally, all other statistical information 
that may lead to a better understanding of 
current economic conditions, such as agricultural 
and industrial production, etc. 

2. To recommend that the Governments of the 
Americas adopt a uniform system for the prep- 
aration of economic and financial statistics. To 
this end, it is recommended that the American 
Governments forward to the Pan American Union 
reports on the statistical systems now in use, so 
that the Union may proceed to draw up uniform 
models adaptable as far as possible to those now 
in use and submit them to the consideration of 
the interested governments. 


The First Meeting of Finance Ministers of the 
American Republics 


CONSIDERING: 


That it is to the mutual and special interest of 
the different Governments of the Americas to be 
informed of the changes which are being intro- 
duced by any nation in its fiscal organization or 
tax system 


RESOLVES: 
To recommend to the different American 


Governments that each shall communicate to the 
others, and to the Pan American Union, all 


legislative and administrative measures which 
modify, wholly or in part, its existing fiscal system 
or method of taxation, as well as all changes made 
in its customs tariffs or fiscal procedure, or per- 
taining to the creation and operation of agencies 
for fiscal control. It is especially recommended 
that bulletins be published from time to time, re- 
porting on the existing fiscal system and pro- 
cedure, together with modifications introduced 
therein. 


The First Meeting of Finance Ministers of the 
American Republics 


DECLARES: 


That the existence and operation of a similar 
monetary standard throughout the Republics of 
this Continent, as a point of reference in the 
alignment of exchange rates, is highly beneficial 
for the development of inter-American economic 
relations. 


The First Meeting of Finance Ministers of the 
American Republics 

Considers that the principal and most useful 
result of its labors has been the mutual exchange 
of information and impressions on the monetary, 
banking and exchange structures of the American 
Republics. 


The First Meeting of Finance Ministers of the 
American Republics 

Considers as of great importance the inter- 
change of all information relating to the organiza- 
tion and operation of institutions of social security 
having direct relations with the development of 
the economy of the nations of the Americas. 


The First Meeting of Finance Ministers of the 
American Republics 


DECLARES: 


That as a medium for promoting the sound 
economic development ofthe American Republics, 
and of creating conditions which make possible 
the stabilization, both internal and external, of 
the respective currencies, it is desirable that the 
necessary capital be invested for the promotion of 
the agricultural and industrial development of 
the various countries in this hemisphere. 


The First Meeting of Finance Ministers of the 
American Republics 
CONSIDERING: 


That the idea of creating a central inter- 
American organization to act as a clearing house 
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and as an agency for investments, presents delicate 
technical aspects and gives rise to problems in- 
volving the harmonizing of the different interests 
of the American nations 


RESOLVES: 


To request that the Inter-American Economic 
and Financial Advisory Committee, taking into 
consideration the conditions common to all 
American countries, as well as conditions peculiar 
to each, investigate the desirability and possibility 
of creating the said Institution, and if possible, 
present its findings two months prior to the next 
Meeting of Finance Ministers at the latest. 


The First Meeting of Finance Ministers of the 
American Republics 


CONSIDERING: 


That it is to the special interest of the American 
Republics to prepare American Producers’ 
Agreements; 


CONSIDERING: 


That these agreements would serve to regulate 
the situation as regards the production and ex- 
portation of those articles that are of interest to 
the life of groups of continental nations 


RESOLVES: 


To recommend to the Inter-American Economic 
and Financial Advisory Committee the possibility 
and desirability of calling regional meetings be- 
tween American producers of determined articles 
that affect the life of the interested nations, for the 
purpose of studying problems relating to the 
production and exportation of such products, 
taking into consideration the existence and func- 
tions of organizations and institutions already 
established and tending toward the same objectives. 


The First Meeting of Finance Ministers of the 
American Republics 

In order to secure better coordination in Pan 
American activities 


RESOLVES: 


To request that the Inter-American Economic 
and Financial Advisory Committee in Washing- 
ton take effective action aimed at realizing the 
desire for closer collaboration in the economic 
relations of the American Republics. 


At the closing session it was resolved that 
the seat of the next Meeting of Finance 
Ministers of the American Republics 
should be the city of Quito, Ecuador, and 


it was recommended that the date of the 
meeting be decided upon jointly by the 
Government of Ecuador and the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union. 

After approving a vote of thanks to the 
President of the Republic, the Government 
and the people of Guatemala for the 
splendid and courteous manner in which 
they received and entertained the dele- 
gates; after tendering recognition to the 
Secretary of the Treasury of Guatemala 
and Chairman of the Meeting for the effi- 
ciency and foresight with which he organ- 
ized it and for the tact and discretion with 
which he directed its labors; and after con- 
gratulating the Secretary General, Sefior 
don Ramiro Fernandez, and his co-workers 
on the efficient and brilliant manner in 
which they fulfilled their duties, the dele- 
gates closed their deliberations on Novem- 
ber 21, the final word being spoken by the 
Hon. Herbert E. Gaston, representative 
of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, who said in part: 


All of us, the representatives of the various 
republics, came to this conference, I believe, to 
share information, to share opinion, and to share 
wisdom. We came to receive as much as to give. 
None of us is so unwise as to entertain the thought 
that his country has solved all the problems of 
government, even in the limited sphere in which 
we work as representatives of the Treasuries. In 
the larger sphere of government in general, 
certainly our mistakes as well as our misfortunes 
should have taught us all humility. They should 
have taught us, as I think they have taught us, 
that we need each other’s help. 

All of us who have any part in the government 
of our respective countries, however small that 
part may be, have also a larger trust, a larger 
responsibility. It is a responsibility for the 
development of the resources of these continents 
so that they may be of the utmost use and value 
to the people who inhabit them. It is a responsi- 
bility for making government itself a better instru- 
ment for serving the needs of our peoples. This 
responsibility is a broader and graver thing than 
any matter of governmental precedent or national 
pride. 

We can look back with some satisfaction on 
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what has been done to make these continents 
serve the uses of man. We can discern also, I 
think, advances in the direction of greater justice 
and a broader sense of the brotherhood of man 
in the distribution of the fruits of the earth and 
of man’s enterprise. We can take immeasurable 
pride in the peaceful record of these continents 
and the peaceful disposition of their peoples. 
Encouraged by this record we can look forward 
to much further advances in the future. In 
striving toward such advances we are trustees 
not only of those who live on these continents 
today, but of those who will inhabit them in the 
distant future. But more than that, as we meet 
here peacefully and in friendship while half the 
world is aflame with war, we may consider our- 
selves and our peoples trustees for all humanity, 
to keep the lamp of civilization alight, to demon- 
strate that the way of peace is the way of progress. 
In parting I do not say ‘“‘goodbye’’, but “‘till we 
meet again”’—au revoir, até a vista, hasta la vista. 


During their stay in Guatemala, the 
delegates were offered various demonstra- 
tions of friendship and cordiality. Among 
these were the elaborate reception given 
on the night of November 14 by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic and his wife; the 
parade in which more than _ 10,000 
students and 650 teachers took part as an 
eloquent testimonial of the esteem of the 
Government and people of Guatemala 
for the other American Republics; a visit 
to the city of Antigua, the picturesque old 
capital of Guatemala, where the delegates 
were entertained by the Secretary of the 
Treasury at a luncheon at the Hotel 
Alcazar, after which they visited the mu- 
seum, the historic ruins, and other places 
of interest; the reception given by the 
Minister of the United States and Mrs. 
Des Portes at the American Legation, 
which was attended by high government 


officials, diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives, members of the American 
colony, and others; and several visits to 
the National Fair. 

On the night of November 20 the dele- 
gation was entertained at a sumptuous 
banquet given by the Secretary of the 
Treasury at the Palace Hotel, in the name 
of the President of Guatemala, General 
Jorge Ubico. The host, after paying 
tribute to the great heroes of American 
liberty, gave a brief summary of the work 
accomplished by the meeting. 

The delegate of Venezuela; the srlon: 
Crist6bal L. Mendoza, replied to the 
address of the Guatemalan Secretary of 
the Treasury on behalf of all the delegates. 
He referred particularly to the cooperative 
work of the American family of nations 
and to the noble example handed down 
to later generations by the illustrious 
Liberators of this Continent. 

The excellent arrangements made by the 
Government of Guatemala to assure the 
success of this first Meeting of Finance 
Ministers of the American Republics pro- 
duced, as was to be expected, most worth- 
while results. Because of these frank dis- 
cussions on various aspects of treasury 
policy, which are of vital importance to 
the economic interests of the nations of 
this Continent, there has resulted a feeling 
that permanent bases have been estab- 
lished for direct practical contact between 
the ‘Treasuries or Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury—bases which will be most useful and 
valuable for the work of other similar 
conferences which will meet year after 
year in other capitals of America. 


El Salvador 
Land of Tradition and Progress 


DOROTHY M. TERCERO 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


THERE is a proverb to the effect that the 
finest things very often come in the tiniest 
packages. El Salvador, smallest of the 
Central and South American Republics, 
is a case in point. It is only a bit of a 
country, when one thinks of it in terms of 
its 13,000 square miles of area, or when 
one looks at it on a map and sees the 
larger bulk of the neighboring countries 
quite overpowering it on the west, north, 
and east, and the blue waters of the Pacific 
almost washing over it from the south. 
But when one makes a more concrete and 
tangible approach than the mere contem- 
plation of a map, there is found within the 
limits of this country, ‘‘small and sweet as 
a lump of sugar” as someone has described 
it, such a profusion and diversity of scenery, 
color, life, and tradition, and along with 
all this, such a widening spirit of modern 
progress, that one wonders how so small a 
portion of the earth’s surface can contain 
so much. A magnificient tropical shore; 
clear green mountains wreathed in thin 
veils of cloud against an impossibly blue 
sky; an imposing company of volcanoes 
marching stiffly across the entire breadth 
of the land; pleasant valleys; tranquil lakes; 
winding rivers which are now peaceful, 
now turbulent; primitive forests; neat cul- 
tivated fields; busy modern cities and quiet 
Indian villages; a wealth of rare flowers 
and fruits; a simple, cordial, diligent peo- 
ple—all these are found in this one small 
nation. 

El Salvador is a land so densely populated 


that its people of necessity must work hard 
to sustain themselves. Its economy 1s 
essentially agricultural and its people, 
industrious and thrifty, have put under 
cultivation practically every acre of arable 
soil, in valleys and on mountains alike, 
even to the very crests of the volcanoes. 
The coffee of El Salvador, its principal 
agricultural product, leading export, and 
main source of wealth, has long been 
famous for its mildness, excellent flavor, 
and high quality, and is in great demand 
in world markets. It is such fine coffee, 
in fact, that outside of that country one 
seldom finds a cup of pure Salvadorean 
coffee, for it is used extensively for blend- 
ing purposes, in order to bring other infe- 
rior coffees up toa marketable and palatable 
standard. In recent years, however, the 
Government, anxious to avoid a one- 
product source of agricultural wealth, has 
been encouraging a wider development of 
other agricultural possibilities, and it is 
interesting to note how hand in hand with 
this trend toward a diversification of the 
products of the soil has come a movement 
toward increased industrialization. 

For example, the cultivation of sugar 
cane, which long has occupied second place 
in importance in agricultural production, 
has been increased, particularly since there 
has been improvement in transportation 
facilities. Because of low prices in world 
markets during the years of the recent 
economic depression, the cultivation of sisal 
or henequen for export was for some time a 
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none too profitable business. Since sugar 
and coffee, as well as many other products, 
must be shipped to market in bags, it was 
decided to utilize at least part of the hene- 
quen production at home through the 
establishment of bag manufacturing on a 
large scale in El Salvador itself. This has 
developed into a thriving industry, with 
factories equipped with modern machinery, 
and serves the double purpose of providing 
a market for henequen and employment 
for factory workers. Henequen cultiva- 
tion has increased, too, the variety grown 
being especially distinguished for its white- 
ness, strength, and length of fiber. An 
increased production of cotton has been 
likewise encouraged and through expan- 
sion of textile mills both cotton cultivation 
and the cotton-weaving industry have 
moved rapidly forward. 

The cultivation of wheat and its manu- 
facture into flour offer another illustration 
of the new teamwork between agriculture 
and industry. Some years ago there were 
four flour mills in different parts of the 


country, all of them quite primitive. 
Wheat was cultivated on the slopes of the 
volcano of San Salvador and in certain 
other highlands. Not enough was grown 
to meet local needs, however, and because 
of the fact that imported flour was much 
superior in quality and therefore in greater 
demand, and because the import duties on 
flour were less than on wheat which had 
yet to be made into flour, the Salvadorean 
mills were eventually abandoned. Fol- 
lowing their abandonment, wheat pro- 
duction dropped to an almost negligible 
quantity. 

In January 1933 a Salvadorean firm 
decided to set up a flour mill large enough 
to meet the demand for flour of the whole 
country; it planned also to use the small 
amount of wheat still grown locally, and 
at the same time to encourage the culti- 
vation of an improved quality of the grain 
in suitable zones. A modern plant was 
established in the town of Nejapa in the 
Department of San Salvador, equipped 
with the newest type of machinery and 
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operated under the most sanitary condi- 
tions. ‘The factory represents an enterprise 
which is completely Salvadorean, inas- 
much as it was financed entirely by local 
capital and is managed and operated by a 
native staff. Its establishment has given 
new impetus to the growing of wheat in 
many regions and wheat production has 
become, even in the few years since the 
mill began operations, an important new 
source of wealth to farmers. ‘To meet total 
national requirements some wheat must 
still be imported, but the initiation of this 
industry has added considerably to the 
national wealth. It has reduced the 
amount of money which must be sent 
outside the country for imported flour and 
wheat, and has given employment to 
Salvadorean workers on plantations and 
in the mill. Itis expected that within a few 
years local production will be adequate to 
meet all requirements. 

El Salvador is a country strong in native 
Indian tradition and history. It was in- 
habited in pre-Conquest times by the 


Pipiles, generally thought to be descend- 
ants of the Aztecs of Mexico, and was 
founded as a nation, known as Cuscatlan, 
some time during the xith century. The 
Pipiles, like their Aztec forbears, attained 
a high degree of civilization, and proved to 
be a hardy and stubborn foe when in 1522 
Cortés sent Don Pedro de Alvarado and his 
army to conquer Cuscatlan and incorpo- 
rate it into the lands already won for the 
Spanish Crown. The Pipiles resisted Don 
Pedro tenaciously and long, but finally in 
exchange for aid in a war against a neigh- 
boring tribe, they offered allegiance to 
Spain. But later, in the face of the cruel 
treatment they received at the hands of the 
conquering Spaniards, the Pipiles rebelled 
and a second fierce campaign ensued before 
the superior strength of Spanish arms and 
men at last subjugated the proud and 
patriotic natives of Cuscatlan. The city 
of San Salvador, capital of the country, 
was founded in 1525 and the first regular 
colonial government was established in 
April 1528, subject to the Captaincy 
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General of Guatemala but under the 
immediate governorship of Don Diego de 
Alvarado, brother of Don Pedro, the 
conqueror. El Salvador, being somewhat 
remote from the central seat of colonial 
authority, suffered rather less from the 
tyranny of Spanish rule than did many of 
the other countries, but it nonetheless 
eagerly joined the others in their move- 
ment for independence in 1811. Inde- 
pendence from Spain was finally declared 
on September 15, 1821, and for the next 
twenty years El Salvador formed part of 
the Federation of Central America. Fol- 
lowing the dissolution of that Federation, 
it became in 1841 an independent and 
separate Republic. 

El Salvador today abounds in fascinating 
legends of the time of the Indian lords of 
Cuscatlan, and there exists a most happy 
capacity for preserving all the picturesque 
details of both Indian and colonial tradi- 
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tion and customs along with present-day 
ways of living. The Government has for 
several years been engaged in an ambitious 
program of highway construction. El Sal- 
vador’s section of the Pan American High- 
way has been practically completed and 
good roads branching from the main high- 
way to many other points in the Republic 
are now realities instead of mere plans for 
some nebulous future. But as evidence 
that such material adjuncts to life as high- 
ways have not completely altered old cus- 
toms, one sees ox-carts patiently elbowing 
their way down the macadamized road 
behind the rapid streamlined autobus. 

The modern factories are equipped with 
the last word in efficient machinery, but 
there are flourishing native industries, too, 
which reflect all the artistic spirit and 
manual skill of the Indians, and which will 
probably not be disturbed by the advance 
of the machine for generations yet to come. 
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Arcades in the pleasant colonial style afford shelter from either sun or rain to patrons 


of the shops. 


In the environs of Izalco in the Depart- 
ment of Sonsonate, the Indians weave by 
hand their multi-colored textiles—cloth 
for their own daily wear and materials of 
beautiful and brilliant design for table 
covers, curtains, blankets, and rugs. An- 
other town, Cacaopera, in the Depart- 
ment of Morazan, makes hammocks, 
rope, and bags of henequen, and _ hats, 
baskets, and hampers of palm. 

Ilobasco in the Department of Cabanas 
is famous for its pottery. There the Indi- 
ans mould by their centuries-old hand 
methods comales, flat pans for cooking 
tortillas, and all manner of tubs, pots, jugs, 
ewers, cups, plates, and vases. But that 
is not all! In addition to these utilitarian 
articles, the Indians of Ilobasco create a 
veritable fairyland of dolls and toys. One 
comes across these wonderful little toys 
in the cities, spread out in captivating 
array in the market places, where they 
delight the eye and soul of all passers-by, 


particularly the tourists, who invariably find 
these miniature figures quite irresistible. 

Every household in El Salvador has a 
nacimento or manger at Christmas time. 
Some of them follow the conventional 
scheme, with the familiar type of holy 
figures and background. But others carry 
out a typical regional motif, adorned with 
the dolls and toys of Ilobasco, and these 
are indeed a revelation of native artistic 
skill, grace, and fantasy. One sees a 
whole little village, filled with tiny figures 
that seem almost to move, each small 
person going seriously about his business, 
whether it be work or pleasure, against a 
setting that might have been lifted bodily 
from any one of countless spots in the Sai- 
vadorean countryside. Here on the ve- 
randa of his diminutive tile-roofed house 
sits a placid gentleman, tilted back in his 
chair, smoking his cigar, and reading his 
newspaper, while his hat hangs on a peg 
above his head. Across the road a 
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The town nestles between mountain ranges. 
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brightly clad Indian woman rests on a 
chair, her baskets of luscious pineapples, 
mangoes, and oranges spread out on a 
table before her as she offers them for 
sale; another woman a bit farther up the 
road is making tortillas. Behind a hedge 
a group of women are doing the family 
washing in a crystal stream that runs 
through the village; still other women are 
carrying water from the well. A band of 
musicians have stationed themselves at 
the roadside to play for the amusement 
of the village folk. A boy prods his drove 
of pigs along the road before him; a burro 
loaded with wood from the nearby moun- 
tains picks his way carefully along in the 
dust; oxen drag their heavy carts up the 
hill. A horse is tethered in front of the 
local store, and in the center of the road 
before the store a policeman, with rifle 
hung over his shoulder, stands as if to 
keep order in the midst of this busy 
throng. The road reaches its end at the 
top of a hill, where the twin-towered 
church dominates the peaceful but active 
little town, and there within its portals 
are the Christmas manger and the images 
of the Holy Family. The whole scene 
appears to be something out of Lilliput, 
animate, alive, and vital; and the wonder 
of it all is that this magic effect is pro- 
jected solely through the consummate 
artistry and skill of the Indians of Ilobasco, 
who patiently and lovingly moulded the 
tiny figures from lumps of clay, painted 
them with their native dyes, and clothed 
them with cloth woven on their own 
looms. 

Another aspect of national life, dear to 
the hearts of all Salvadoreans, is the cele- 
bration of special feasts and holidays. In 
these, too, tradition and present-day prog- 
ress are Closely bound together. Each city, 
town, and village in the country has its 
own feast day, its local commercial fair or 
industrial exhibition. The days of the feast 


or fair are always keenly anticipated by the 
people as a time of profit and pleasure, 
particularly the latter. 

The great August festivities of the city of 
San Salvador are of course the finest and 
grandest of all. They begin on July 25, 
just at the time the city of Santa Ana is 
completing its own similar celebration, and 
reach their climax on August 6, the Feast 
of the Holy Savior, Whose name was given 
by the Spaniards to both the country and 
its capital. In early colonial days, the 
celebration of the Feast of the Savior was 
purely religious. Its present civic-religious 
character dates back to the latter part of 
the xvuith century when a certain devout 
man, one Silvestre Garcia, in fulfillment of 
a vow made during a period of temporary 
misfortune, took upon himself the pious 
duty of sponsoring the annual commemo- 
ration of the Feast with appropriate cere- 
monies, processions, and jubilations. Fol- 
lowing his death in 1807, the municipality 
took charge of the celebration and ap- 
pointed stewards whose duty it was to 
organize pageants, parades, and other 
suitable festivities. Since Independence the 
festivities have grown in scope and sump- 
tuousness to their present state, which com- 
bines a religious festival and a busy com- 
mercial fair in one long holiday period of 
fun and merry-making, buying and selling, 
culminating in fitting devotions on the 
ereat feast day itself. 

San Salvador’s August festivities are pre- 
ceded by a long period of preparation, 
during which industrial activity is stimu- 
lated by the prospect of good business and 
the city enthusiastically makes ready for 
crowds of visitors. A conspicuous item of 
the festivities is the daily parade of allegori- 
cal floats and the traditional Indian dances. 
The vantage ground for these spectacles is 
the plaza, which is encircled with the 
booths of merchants, gaily decked with 
flowers, ribbons, and colored paper. The 
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small tradesmen show their wares, indus- 
tries display their newest attractions and 
devices, business as a rule is brisk, the 
processions and dances are generously 
applauded, and the appropriate devotions 
are offered in the churches. Above all 
everyone has a good time and at the close 
of the holidays goes home with a wealth of 
happy memories to reflect upon until time 
to prepare for the next celebration. 

El Salvador is a peaceful nation, seem- 
ingly intent upon self-improvement in 
every way. The country’s cultural de- 
velopment, through the medium of its 
government-supported public schools, its 
libraries, its graphic and fine arts, may be 
looked upon by all citizens with legitimate 
pride. Enterprises and activities which 


can beneficially affect any phase of na- 
tional life, be it from the standpoint of eco- 
nomics, culture, health, or welfare, are 
being carefully and intelligently fostered. 
The thought comes that perhaps because 
of its territorial smallness, the people of 
El Salvador—and even the very earth 
itself in all its bountiful richness—feel a 
certain need, almost an obligation, to 
express themselves more fully, more copi- 
ously, through every possible means; 
through work, industry, and application, 
through their dual character which guards 
old traditions while keeping step with 
modern progress—in order not to lag 
behind larger and more powerful nations. 
Certainly they have gone a long way to- 
ward achieving such a goal. 
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THE RACE TRACK, SAN SALVADOR 


State Department Conferences on 


Inter-American Cultural Relations 


‘THe desire of the American people to 
forge new frontiers of friendship”, in the 
words of Dr. B. M. Cherrington, Chief of 
the Division of Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State, was strikingly 
evinced by the enthusiastic response of 
leaders in the fields of art, music, educa- 
tion, publishing, and libraries to invita- 
tions issued by the division to attend four 
two-day conferences in which these phases 
of cultural interchange between the United 
States and Latin America would be dis- 
cussed. The meetings not only served to 
focus attention on the many and varied 
activities already undertaken by isolated 
groups or associations and by nation-wide 
organizations and to indicate the means 
already available to individuals and in- 
stitutions for initiating or furthering pro- 
grams designed to bring about increased 
understanding between the Americas, but 
also provided an opportunity for recog- 
nized authorities to exchange information 
and experiences and to make plans for 
further cooperation. 

The broad purpose of the Division of 
Cultural Relations, which was created by 
a Departmental Order of July 27, 1938, 
is to encourage and strengthen cultural 
relations and intellectual cooperation be- 
tween the United States and other coun- 
tries. Although the work of the division 
has to do with all countries with which the 
United States maintains relations, the 
principal activities during the initial period 
are concerned with the other American 


republics. As an official agency charged 


Based on material issued by the Department of 
State, September 29-December 1, 1939. 


with cultural intercourse, the division is 
seeking to coordinate activities of this 
nature within the government and to work 
closely with the important private organ- 
izations and institutions of the country 
that are engaged in intellectual coopera- 
tion. 

The Department of State, while inter- 
ested in extending the cooperation of the 
Government to every legitimate undertak- 
ing in the field of cultural relations, takes 
the view that in this country the primary 
responsibility for cultural exchange prop- 
erly resides with private agencies and 
institutions, and that the major functions 
of the division are to make the good 
offices of the government available to 
private enterprise and to serve as a clearing 
house for the activities of private organ- 
izations. 

The schedule of conferences was as 
follows: art, October 11 and 12; music, 
October 18 and 19; education and inter- 
American cultural relations, November 9 
and 10; library matters and the exchange 
of publications, November 29 and 30, 
1939: 

The agenda for the conference on art 
included consideration of the resources 
for inter-American exchange in this field 
and the problem of the exchange of perma- 
nent and traveling exhibits, with the prac- 
tical questions relating thereto. 

Speakers at the conference pointed out 
that the art of Latin America has been 
almost entirely ignored in the United 
States, and that if there is to be a real 
cultural understanding of the countries 
to the south, there must be a great increase 
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in traveling exhibitions, exchange pro- 
fessorships, and similar means of study 
and appreciation. 

The museum directors, artists, and art 
critics present offered to facilitate in every 
way the exchange of exhibitions between 
the United States and Latin America. 
Two forthcoming exhibitions of Latin 
American Art in the United States were 
announced, one to be held next March 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, where a comprehensive range of 
pre-Columbian, colonial, modern, and 
popular art from Mexico will be shown, 
the other some time in 1940 at the Los 
Angeles Museum of Art, which will place 
on view examples of art from all the 
Latin American countries. The exhibit 
held last summer at the Riverside Museum 
in New York will again be on view next 
summer. ! 

The discussion as to the type of exhibit 
to be sent to Latin America from the 
United States emphasized the importance 
of Indian art and industrial and folk art 
related to the cultural history of the United 
States in giving a well-rounded picture of 
art activities and accomplishment in this 
country. 

The Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations (signed 
at the Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace at Buenos Aires in December 1936 
and ratified by the United States Senate 
on July 15, 1937) was summarized and an 
appropriation by Congress for carrying 
out the exchange program it provides for 
was announced.? Members of college and 
university art departments present ex- 
pressed the hope that, in the total group 
of students or teachers and professors who 
will be sent to each of the ratifying repub- 
lics, artists, art historians, and research 
workers would have ample representation. 


1 See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, January 
7940, p.19. 
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It was stated also that the leading univer- 
sities in the United States have developed 
comprehensive facilities for the systematic 
study of the history of art, and opportuni- 
ties for studies in this field are a most 
significant contribution to be offered to 
students coming to this country from 
Latin America. 

At the final session the Findings Com- 
mittee presented specific recommendations, 
the most important of which provided for 
the formation of a Continuation Com- 
mittee. This committee, which will re- 
ceive suggestions on cooperation and act 
in collaboration with similar art groups 
in the other Americas, will function in 
consultation with the Division of Cultural 
Relations. ‘The Hon. Robert Woods Bliss, 
former Ambassador to Argentina, was 
appointed chairman of the committee, 
and instructed to include in its member- 
ship educators, architects, and representa- 
tives of artists’ organizations, museums, the 
industrial arts, motion pictures, still pho- 
tography, radio, and general art organi- 
zations. 

The topics discussed at the conference 
on music included the problem of how a 
wider knowledge of serious musical com- 
positions can be made available and their 
circulation facilitated; the importance of 
folk and popular music and records as 
media of circulation; the exchange of 
music students, professors, and concert 
artists; the institutions best able to coop- 
erate in this undertaking; and _ radio 
broadcasting and programs, with special 
reference to the present activities of the 
broadcasting companies in international 
musical programs. 

Many interesting subjects were brought 
up in addresses and discussion. One was 
the fundamental difference in regard to 
the publication and distribution of music; 
in Latin America the publication of works 
has been carried out first through private 
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initiative, next through official aid, then 
through commercial enterprises, while in 
the United States business firms have led. 
Another was the projected Instituto Inter- 
americano de Musicologia, an infor- 
mation and distribution bureau which 
would be the depository of a certain 
number of the printed works of the 
Americas, and which from time to time 
would distribute in printed form hitherto 
unpublished Latin American music. ‘The 
suggestion was made that a central clearing 
house of information be established in the 
United States, at the service of organiza- 
tions, groups, and individuals interested 
in the performance of available Latin 
American mustic. It was stated that im- 
portant symphony orchestras broadcasting 
over nation-wide hookups are presenting 
more Latin American music than ever 
before. 

It was suggested that in planning pro- 
grams of musical exchange, the colonial 
heritage of the music of the Americas be 
given prominence. ‘The establishment of 
a Pan American association of music 
publishers was urged. 

The report of the Findings Committee, 
submitted at the closing session, recom- 
mended the creation of an Organizing 
Committee, whose duties would include the 
preparation of a digest of the proceedings 
of the conference; the appointment of 
special committees to consider specific 
problems raised and to take appropriate 
action for their solution; the exploration of 
the possibility of establishing permanent 
organizations; and the preparation, by 
June 30, 1940, of a progress report to be 
submitted to those attending the con- 
ference. ‘The Findings Committee fur- 
ther reported, ‘“This Conference considers 
the Instituto Interamericano de Musico- 
logia of Montevideo a much needed 
center of musical exchange among the 
Americas.” 


The third conference, on education, was 
the largest of the series, being attended by 
more than 400 leaders in the field. The 
problems discussed included: the adminis- 
tration of the Buenos Aires Convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations, mentioned above; pro- 
posals for enlarging existing provisions for 
privately supported exchange scholarships 
and professorships; the accrediting of 
students between institutions of the United 
States and the other American Republics; 
the stimulation of courses and related 
projects of an inter-American character 
in the institutions of this country; the 
adjustment of students from abroad to the 
academic environment in the United 
States; and the possibility of more active 
participation by educational journals and 
the publications of learned societies in 
acquainting the United States with scholars 
and writers in the other American 
republics. 

At a_ luncheon, 
addressed by the Hon. Cordell 
Secretary of State, who said in part: 


the delegates were 
Hull, 


Those of us who have most to do with measures 
of government are fully aware of the fact that 
governmental action can never rise higher than 
its source; and that the source is the moral and 
intellectual structure which lies behind and 
beneath the formal governmental action. Bad 
mechanical arrangements may be successful 
when there is common understanding, when 
men’s minds march together, and when none of 
the parties are strangers to each other’s ideas and 
ideals. On the other hand, the best technical 
arrangements in the world are futile, if there is 
not underlying them the foundation of that 
understanding. For this reason we, in common 
with our neighbors, are especially interested in 
buttressing the economic and political relations 
which we have by broad understanding between 
peoples. The creation and continuance of this 
understanding is, I am convinced, the peculiar 
contribution which education can make to inter- 
American relations, and to the security, peace and 
welfare of the Americas. 

The present moment is unusually happy for 
developing to the fullest the contributions which 
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each of us in the American family can make to 
the other. Never have relations between the 
American republics been more cordial. Never 
has there been greater realization that each of us 
has much to contribute to the other; never has 
there been greater mutual respect or greater 
comprehension. For that very reason it is 
clearer to all of us than ever before that the 
relations among our nations must not rest merely 
on the contacts between diplomat and diplomat, 
political leader and political leader, or even 
between business man and business man. ‘They 
must rest also on contacts between teacher and 
teacher; between student and student; upon the 
confluence of streams of thought, as well as upon 
more formalized governmental action and con- 
structive business activity. 

Understanding, trust in each other, and friend- 
liness are the foundations of those close relations 
of cooperation upon which the progress of all 
depends. Education, exchange of information, 
earnest effort to learn from each other and to 
understand and respect each other’s point of 
view are among the greatest factors in promoting 
these essential objectives. 

In the American republics, the intellectual 
plays a part of first importance in the national 
life. The poet, the scholar and the teacher are 
likely to be found not only in universities and in 
cultural circles, but in places of diplomatic and 
political responsibility. No less than in_ the 
United States, the American republics lying to 
the south of us make active use of their intellectual 
resources, and their men of learning and letters 
and arts stand high in the national respect of 
their peoples. Our own country can afford to 
learn many lessons in this respect. In asking you 
today to consider the problem of educational and 
cultural relations, I am certain that out of that 
relationship we shall receive as much as we give. 
It is within our power to make our own splendid 
educational resources available to our neighbors, 
as well as to draw upon them for ideas and 
inspiration which may be of great use to us. 

You are more familiar than I with the technical 
avenues for accomplishing the result which we 
have in mind. You realize, I am sure, how much 
our own country needs to learn of the civilization 
of other American peoples, and of the possibility 
of disseminating this knowledge through our 
schools, our colleges, our universities, and our 
technical journals; and, in like measure, the 
possibilities which these institutions afford for 
making the tools of our own civilization available 
to our neighboring countries. . 


Let me close by saying that in my judgment this 
work in which we are all engaged is of the highest 
importance. None can forecast the future in 
world affairs. It is possible that the great shadow 
which lies heavily over Europe may become a 
long twilight. It is not inconceivable that many 
of the lights of Western civilization may there be 
dimmed or altogether put out. It may even be 
that for a time the New World may have to guard 
and maintain the achievements of that civiliza- 
tion, holding them in trust for a time when they 
can once more be general throughout the world. 

Though governments can help, this is not a 
task for government alone, but for all of us. The 
teachers, the men of science and learning through- 
out the New World must resolve to work together 
to accomplish that function which is rightfully 
theirs: to guard, to enrich, and to forward the 
civilization which, in the high calling of education, 
all of us must seek to serve. 


At the closing session of the conference, 
reporters for the six groups into which the 
conference was divided presented sum- 
maries of the discussions and recommenda- 
tions agreed upon. Among the most im- 
portant of the recommendations were: 
that proper information, in the languages 
of the respective country, on United States 
universities, colleges, and schools, be dis- 
tributed through appropriate channels in 
Latin America; that the United States 
Government add educational or cultural 
attachés to its diplomatic staffs; that the 
study of Spanish and Portuguese be vigor- 
ously promoted in the public school sys- 
tem of the United States; that textbooks 
be prepared on Latin American history 
and economics, those on the former sub- 
ject being especially needed for elementary 
and secondary schools; that a continuation 
committee be appointed to study the ques- 
tion of selecting and implementing a pri- 
vate agency or agencies qualified, among 
other things, to advise foreign students be- 
fore and after arrival in the United States, 
act as a Clearing-house for educational and 
other institutions, make a survey of private 
agencies concerned with foreign students, 
and call a conference of those officially 
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concerned with the adjustment of foreign 
students in the United States; that classi- 
fied lists be prepared of both Latin Ameri- 
can writers and periodicals and publishers; 
that medical education, schools, and re- 
search institutes in the American republics 
be studied and analyzed; that the teaching 
of United States history in primary and 
secondary schools be regarded as one phase 
of the broader concept of continental his- 
tory; and that a committee be appointed 
to make a survey of classroom materials 
and study aids available for courses on 
Latin America, and make recommenda- 
tions for the preparation of additional ma- 
terial. The group of primary and second- 
ary school administrators and _ teachers 
announced that it had created a national 
committee, which will continue the work 
of fostering interest in Latin American 
studies. 

The Findings Committee recommended 
that a Temporary Continuation Commit- 
tee be chosen to prepare a digest of the 
record of the conference, and that the 
committee give careful consideration to the 
recommendations and resolutions of the 
discussion groups, and refer such of them 
as call for further action to appropriate 
organizations represented at the conference, 
Resolutions expressing appreciation of the 
efforts of individuals and organizations 
were also adopted by the conference. 

The fourth and final conference had to do 
with publications and libraries. Repre- 
sentatives of leading publishing houses, 
university presses, public and_ special 
libraries, and journals, magazines, and 
newspapers met to discuss how inter-Amer- 
ican understanding can be fostered by the 
exchange of books and other publications, 
and how this material can be made readily 
available to the public. 

Great interest was shown in the report 
of the cooperative enterprise recently un- 
dertaken by a group of United States 


publishers, who organized exhibitions of 
more than 2,000 volumes shown in Rio de 
Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. 
A byproduct of the exhibitions was the 
arrangement with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of Brazil whereby The Story of the 
Palm Tree, the translation of a_prize- 
winning book for children issued under the 
auspices of the ministry, will be distributed 
through an American publisher in the 
United States at a low price. 

For discussion, the conference was di- 
vided into two groups. The report of the 
first, dealing with problems of publishing, 
brought out many interesting points, 
There is an increased interest in the study 
of English and in American books, largely 
due to the work of inter-American asso- 
ciations, such as the Argentine-North 
American Cultural Institute and_ the 
Brazil-United States Cultural Association. 
It was suggested that publishers consider 
establishing permanent book exhibits at 
such organizations. The need for a re- 
ciprocal reduction in book postage rates 
to promote the interchange of books was 
emphasized, as was the necessity for offer- 
ing books at reduced prices in Latin 
American countries, to offset exchange and 
similar difficulties. 

The second group, which discussed 
problems of acquisition and use, was com- 
posed largely of librarians. It was agreed 
that libraries in the United States should 
be encouraged to acquire publications of 
Latin American countries, and vice versa, 
so that there may be a better mutual un- 
derstanding of the cultures of the conti- 
nent; that there is a primary need for 
lists of publications issued in each country; 
that perhaps more immediately important 
than plans for cooperation is the necessity 
of meeting the specific needs of scholars 
and readers in both the Latin American 
countries and the United States; that 


3 See BULLETIN for January 1949, pp. 34-40. 
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libraries should make available their 
facilities for exhibits, talks, lectures, and 
discussions, in order to assist their readers 
to become better acquainted with the 
cultural achievements of the Latin Ameri- 
can republics. 

The Findings Committee of this con- 
ference, as in the case of the others, rec- 
ommended the establishment of a Tem- 


porary Committee on Report and Rec- 
ommendations, to receive reports from 
the chairmen of the two discussion groups 
and prepare a digest of the proceedings, 
and to consider all recommendations made 
at the conference and study possibilities 
for the establishment of some form of 
permanent information center to be used 
by publishers and libraries. 


The Churches of Bogota 


Their Art and Architecture 


GEORGE W. GRUPP 
Former Chief, Trade Routes Project, United States Maritime Commission 


[ Part I] 


BocorA, the art center of Colombia, is a 
city of churches queenly in loveliness and 
womanly in graciousness. In the calm of 
a parish church, in the shaded cloister of a 
monastery, or in the restful quiet of the 
cathedral, you behold the forms and 
traditions of Spanish architecture, paint- 
ing and sculpture in a new setting. Even 
though the artists, architects, sculptors and 
wood carvers expressed themselves in the 
language of the day, yet they were con- 
scious of the high station of the church, for 
their democratic expressions of mission 
forms maintained episcopal dignity. 

In general, the churches lack purity of 
style, but they do have individuality and 
strength of character. The exteriors are 
very severe when compared with the 
altars, shrines, ceilings and walls, which 
are adorned with ornaments rich in 
imagination. 


1 See key to references at end of article-—Ep1vor. 


The Cathedral 


The Cathederal of Bogota, which is 
said to be one of the most beautiful in the 
Americas, is built on the site of the first 
church and twelve surrounding houses 
constructed in Santa Fe de Bacata by 
Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada. ‘The church 
was symbolic of Christ and the houses 
represented the twelve disciples (1, 2, 3).! 
Some historians claim the first mass was 
said in Bogota on August 6, 1538, by 
Father Domingo de las Casas, chaplain of 
Quesada’s army, on the site of the Cathe- 
dral (2), while others believe it was held in 
the Chapel of El Humilladero (3, 4), 
which was located in what is now Parque 
Santander. 

Prior to 1569 the Cathedral was nothing 
more than a crude thatched-roof struc- 
ture (5). In 1553 (5) Bishop Juan de los 
Barrios of Santa Marta came to Santa Fe. 
His first act was an order to have this 
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humble church replaced with one made of 
stone and tile (5, 6). After he was created 
the first Archbishop of Santa Fe by Pope 
Pius IV on April 11, 1563 (5) he moved to 
Bogota to urge the construction of the 
new church. This structure was short- 
lived, for it collapsed on the eve of its con- 
secration in 1569 (5, 6, 7). Asa result of 
Barrios’ death shortly thereafter, the re- 
construction was left in charge of Dean 
Francisco Adame (8), who ordered a 
master architect by the name of Juan de 
Vergara (6, 7) to draw the plans for a 
stronger and grander cathedral (9). The 
cornerstone of the Cathedral designed by 
Vergara was laid by Dean Adame on 
Miarchywi2-ml5/ 2) "(G50 8." 10)s pAtters the 
latter’s death the construction was con- 
tinued under the direction of Archbishop 
Luis Zapata de Cardenas (7, 9). During 
the administration of Archbishop Julian 


Photograph by George W. Grupp , 
THE CATHEDRAL AND SAGRARIO, BOGOTA 


The stately cathedral, whose cornerstone was laid in 1572, and the Sagrario, begun in 1660, are rich 
in works of art. 


de Cortazar (1627-1630), the chapter 
house (11) was built. 

Like most of the churches of Bogota, the 
Cathedral was damaged by the earthquake 
of 1785 (12, 13); but in spite of that, the 
unrepaired Cathedral was used until it 
became so dangerous that the Viceroy 
ordered it closed in 1805 (13, 14). Plans 
for its reconstruction were then entrusted 
to Fray Domingo Petrés, according to a 
tablet over the center west door. After 
the death of Petrés in 1811 (15), the com- 
mission to complete the cathedral was 
given to Nicolas Leén (15). Twelve years 
later, in 1823 (16), the Cathedral was re- 
consecrated. 

The present Cathedral is 363 feet long, 
150 feet wide and 139 feet from its base to 
the top of the towers. The ceiling of the 
nave is 93 feet high. 

The severe but impressive broad fagade 
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is decorated with the coat of arms of the 
city over the central west door. In a 
niche above the coat of arms is a statue of 
the Virgin; and in the niches immediately 
over the two side west doors are statues, 
one of Saint Peter and the other of Saint 
Paul. All three are the work of Juan de 
Cabrera. 

Two of the largest bells in the stately 
three-storied towers were cast in 1676. 
The northern tower is crowned with the 
double archiepiscopal cross, and the south- 
ern tower 1s topped by a crozier. 

The interior of the Cathedral is neo- 
classic in style. The Roman arches in the 
nave are supported by single columns with 
gilt composite capitals, round gray marble 
shafts and square bases. The only excep- 
tion is the clustered columns that support 
the dome. 

The pendentives of the large dome are 
decorated with murals representing the 
four evangelists. St. Matthew is by Father 
Santiago Paramo; St. Mark, by Ricardo 
Acevedo Bernal (now president of the 
Colombian Academy of Fine Arts); S¢. 
Luke, by Moros; and St. John, by Epifanio 
Garay. 

The stately African marble high altar, of 
mixed styles, was made by Pousielgue in 
Paris. When it was completed the parts 
were shipped overseas, up the Magdalena 
River and thence by pack animals to 
Bogota. 

Immediately back of the high altar is the 
choir loft. This exquisite piece of work- 
manship, executed by Luis Marquez de 
Escobar sometime between 1599 and 1608 
(17, 18) at the behest of Archbishop Lobo 
Guerrero (17, 18), is of carved walnut in- 
laid with a light wood (18). 

The graceful statue of the Archangel 
Michael, found in a chapel back of the 
choir loft, was made by Capurro. 

In the vestry there is a valuable collec- 
tion of oil paintings of the archbishops of 
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Bogota. One of these is by Baltasar de 
Figueroa (19), and another is by Vasquez 
(20). Here one will also find Ricardo 
Acevedo Bernal’s fresco representing the 
appearance of the Virgin to St. Bernard. 
Among the other precious relics in the 
vestry is the painting The Immaculate Con- 
ception by Pablo Caballero. 

Seventeen of the many oil paintings in 
the chapels and other parts of the Cathe- 
dral are by Gregorio Vasquez (20). The 
most famous are his St. Rose of Lima, St. 
John the Baptist, and St. Victorinus (20).? 


2 Sources: 

Page 14, Vol. I (10) 
Pages 84-85 (8) 

Page 46, Vol. I (7) 
Pages 14-17, Vol. I (10) 
Page 147 (8) 

Page 35, Vol. I (10) 
Page 8 (17) 

Page 159 (8) 

Page 35, Vol. I (10) 

70. Page 259 (15) 

71. Page 177 (8) 

72. Page 231 (8)—Continued on p. 87. 
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El Carmen * 

The Templo del Carmen, the most un- 
usual ecclesiastical structure in Bogota, is 
one of the few churches of Gothic archi- 
tecture in Colombia. Even though the 
present building is one of the newest in 
Bogota, the history of this church goes 
back to 1606 (21, 22). Adjoining the pres- 
ent church is a building, and some ruins, 
that were the convent. 

The lines of the new church are Gothic, 
but the exterior facing of alternating red 
and white stone gives it a Moorish appear- 
ance. The vaulted ceilings of the nave 
and aisles are painted pale blue. In con- 
trast the walls are green-blue. The clus- 
tered pillars which support the roof of the 
nave are of greenish grey and reddish 
brown sandstone. 

The high altar and the nine others are 
similar in design, but varied in color. On 
clear days the brilliant sunlight that filters 
through the stained glass windows of the 
hexagonal dome lights the chancel, brings 
out the murals, and makes the transepts 
amazingly cheerful.* 


El Hospicio 

The Chapel of El Hospicio has a severe 
but well balanced fagade with a three-bell 
gable. Although parts of this chapel may 
date as far back as 1610, the fagade is only 
about 100 years old. Five representations 
of angels adorn its depressed three centered 
arch ceiling. The simple high altar and 
the other five more ornate altars to my 
mind have no equal in Bogota. 


73. Page 264 (15) 
74. Page 251 (8) 
15. Page 265 (15) ° 
16. Page 64 (13), also Page 266 (15) 
77. Page 260 (15) 
78. Page 128, Vol. I (70) 
719. Page 167 (14) 
20. Pages 98-101 (14) 
3 See end of the article for English equivalents of 
names of churches.—EpirTor. 
4 Sources: 21. Page 125, Vol. I (10) 
22. Page 64 (13) 
23. Page 126, Vol. I (70) 


El Sagrario 

The cruciform Chapel of El Sagrario, 
adjacent to the Cathedral, was first thought 
of in 1658 (24); but the cornerstone was 
not laid until October 28, 1660 (25, 26). 
The fagade is severe in character, and yet 
the west door is graced with a beautifully 
balanced plateresque ornamentation (27) 
completed in 1683 (28). The nave ceil- 
ing, supported by three round arches, is 
embellished with carved wood symbols in 
red and gold. The balustrade of the 
balcony and gallery and the high altar 
are examples of the Spanish colonial style 
of wood carving, even though they are 
comparatively modern. The earthquake 
of 1827 destroyed the original altar (29), 
and damaged most of the building and 
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EL HOSPICIO 
The interior, like the fagade, has great simplicity. 
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EL VOTO NACIONAL 


A modern church. 


many of its paintings (30). A great deal 
of the elegance of the church’s interior 
was restored under the direction of Nicolas 
Leén (29). The modern Gothic altar in 
the small chapel adjoining the altar of St. 
Joseph is the work of Bernabé Marti- 
nez (30). In this chapel there is a fine 
painting of St. George and the Dragon by 
Vasquez (31). In addition to that there 
are 41 other paintings by Vasquez in this 
church (31). Eight of these should be 
mentioned. 

On the wall of one transept is Vasquez’ 
8 by 18 foot painting of The Last Supper. 
The opposite transept wall is adorned by 
his equally large painting of Maundy 
(Christ washing the feet of the disciples). 





Each of the six large panels (three on 
each side) on the walls of the nave con- 
tains a painting by Vasquez. ‘The first 
shows Moses and the children of Israel 
eating manna sent down from heaven. 
The second depicts the Midianites’ camp. 
The’ third ‘represents; the fight yofethe 
Prophet Elijah from the persecution of 
Jezabel. The fourth portrays David danc- 
ing before the Ark of the Covenant. Sam- 
son and the lion are graphically presented 
in the fifth; and the return of the spies 
sent by Moses into the land of Canaan is 
the subject of the sixth. Like many other 
splendid and valuable paintings in Bogota, 
these are losing some of their vividness for 
want of care. 

The four scenes from the life of Jesus in 
the pendentives of the dome were painted 
by Ricardo Acevedo Bernal. 

This church has four beautiful stained 
glass windows of modern construction. 
Two of these are in the chancel, one is 
over the altar of St. Joseph, and the 
fourth is over the altar of Jesus.° 


El Voto Nacional ® 


The Templo del Voto Nacional is neo- 
classic in design and gaudy in color. 
‘The dome, the most colorful in all Colom- 
bia, is done in gold, red, and blue, the 
national colors of the Republic. Reddish 
marble columns crowned with Corinthian 
capitals support the nave ceiling, which is 
decorated with scenes from the life of — 
Christ. Among the many paintings in 
this church are some works by Ricardo 
Acevedo Bernal. 

5 Sources: 24. Page 127 (15) 

25. Page 10 (77) 

26. Page 193; Vol. I (10) 
27. Page 195, Vol. I (70) 
28. Page 17 (2) 

29. Page 195, Vol. I (10) 
30. Page 196, Vol. I (70) 
37. Pages 89-98 (14) 

6 El Voto Nacional (The National Vow) commemo- 


rates the dedication of the nation to the aay Heart 
about 25 years ago.— EDITOR. 
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La Candelaria 


The college, hospice and church of La 
Candelaria were founded by Augustine 
monks in 1654 (32), but the church was 
later rebuilt, the rebuilding being com- 
pleted in 1691 (33). The beautiful high 
altar and the other twelve altars have gilt 
carved wood retables inset with figures of 
Christ, the Virgin, saints and angels. The 
depressed three centered arch ceiling of 
the nave is decorated with three murals, 
namely: Christ and the angels blessing the 
monks; Angels looking down with approval as 
children are presented to the church; and Angels 
carrying the soul of a monk to heaven. ‘The 
massive ash-gray columns and walls with 
gray-blue and gray-green decorations are 
the background for many paintings by a 
number of different artists. 

Vasquez’? painting of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin (34, 35) forms part 
of the altar in the Chapel of Jesus of 
Nazareth. The painting Virgin with the 
Christ-child and Saint Augustine (35) also by 
Vasquez, is in the nave of the church. 

At 3-91 Calle 11 (36), across the street 
from La Candelaria, Gregorio Vasquez 
(1638-1711) (37), the celebrated painter 
of over 400 portraits and religious paint- 
ings, lived and died.’ 


La Capuchina—San Fosé 


Some unknown Capuchin monk, during 
the administration of Archbishop Alvarado 
y Castillo (38), drew the plans of the 
monastery and church of San José. The 
construction of this neo-classic church was 
probably begun in 1778 (39). After its 
completion, it was consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Baltasar Jaime Martinez Compa- 

7 Sources: 

32. Page 182-3, Vol. I (10) 
33. Page 64 (13) 

34. Page 183, Vol. I (10) 
35. Pages 104-5 (14) 


36. Page 26 (2) 
37. Page 14 (14) 
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LA CANDELARIA 


The narrowness of the old streets in Bogota 
impedes a full view of the church. 


i6n on October 9, 1791 (40). ‘The Spanish 
love of color is evident in the dull red, 
green, and pale rose marble altar pillars. 
The paintings of this church include The 
Vision of St. Joseph by Vasquez (41), and 
The Virgin by Ricardo Acevedo Bernal.® 


La Concepcion 


Luis Lépez Ortiz (42) was the guiding 
spirit behind the construction of the first 
convent in Bogota. The cornerstone of 
La Concepcién was laid in September 1583 


8 Sources: 
38. Page 18-19 (11) 
39. Page 64 (13) 
40. Page 250 (8) 
41. Page 105 (14) 
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(43, 44, 45) by Archbishop Zapata de 
Cardenas (43), who was assisted by two 
Bishops, Fray Juan Montalvo (43) of 
Cartagena and Fray Sebastian de Ocando 
(43) of Santa Marta. The first nuns took 
their vows in September 1595 (43). 

As in all old churches of Bogota, the 
blue, gold and red baroque carved wood 
decorations are the work of gifted monks. 
The decorations on the high altar, pulpit, 
ceiling, and arch and columns near the 
high altar are particularly beautiful. 
Paintings of the Stations of the Cross 
adorn the walls and columns of this 
church.? 


La Tercera 


In 1760 (46) the Third Order of St. 
Francis commissioned Pedro Caballero to 
construct the Church of La Tercera. A 
tunnel which once connected it with the 
Church of San Francisco was probably 
built by the monks. In 1780 (46, 47, 48) 
the Archbishop, Dr. Antonio Caballero y 
Gongora, consecrated La Tercera. ‘The 
tower was designed by and erected under 
the direction of Carlos Schlecht in 1857. 

The high altar, the altar in the adjoining 
chapel, and the pulpit are excellent ex- 
amples of natural wood carving in chur- 
rigueresque style. ‘The depressed three 
centered arch ceiling is done in natural 
wood ornamented with religious symbols. 

Along the walls, under the balconies, 
there are four shrines. In the center of 
each shrine there is a statue of a saint 
painted in vivid colors. On each side of 
the statue is a painting of other saints. 
‘The walls between each shrine are adorned 
with many religious paintings.' 

9 Sources: 

42. Pages 94-97, Vol. I (10) 
43. Page 95, Vol. I (10) 
44, Page 8 (17) 
45. Page 64 (13) 
10 Sources: 
46. Page 15 (77) 


47. Page 64 (13) 
48. Page 77 (2) 


La Veracruz 


The history of the Church of La Vera- 
cruz dates from 1543 (49) or 1546 (50) when 
it began as a humble chapel. This chapel 
was rebuilt in 1631 (50a), but the present 
edifice, dating possibly from 1750, was re- 
constructed with great taste and elegance 
as the result of a movement to have this 
church serve as the pantheon of Colombia’s 
martyrs of independence. The present 
reconstructed church, with its two-storied 
bell tower, is neo-classic in design. 

The high altar and the one in an adjoin- 
ing chapel are classical in style. The 
other four altars are baroque in design. 
All wooden parts of the altars, and of the 
pulpit, are gilded. 

The aisle on the west side of the nave 
has a vaulted ceiling. In this aisle there 
are a number of shrines.!! 


Monserrate 


In 1620 (51) Don Pedro de Valenzuela 
was authorized to build a chapel and an 
adjoining monastery on Monserrate, one of 
the two windswept and cloud-enfolded 
mountains that overlook Bogota from the 
east. The structures built by Valenzuela, 
and the other buildings that formerly 
occupied the site of the present chapel, were 
destroyed by earthquakes and resulting 
fires (51). The present church, which 
replaces the one destroyed in 1917 (52), is 
a structure of simple Gothic design. 

This dignified grey stone chapel mounted 
on the top of green cloaked Monserrate 
1709 feet above Bogota, (10,368 feet (52) 
above sea level), is an awe-inspiring sight 
when seen silhouetted against a blue sky 
flecked with white clouds. 

The ceilings of the nave and the aisles 
are vaulted. The arches between the 


11 Sources: 
49. Pages 32, 36-37, 145, Vol. I (10) 
50. Page 137 (15) 
50a. Page 145, Vol. I (10) 
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columns are Gothic. The capitals of the 
columns are ornamented with spaced 
overlapping flowers. The walls and col- 
umns are painted light blue; and the 
simple wooden pulpit is done in gold. 
Behind the high altar, on an elevated 
structure, there is a vividly colored figure 
of the dying Christ encased in a shrine of 
glass and gold. This image, which com- 
mands a view of the chapel, is supposed 
to possess the power of performing miracles. 
In one corner of the chapel, there are 
cards, testimonials, pictures and other 
tributes from those helped by the image.” 


San Agustin 


Some believe that the Church of San 
Agustin was built in 1556, others, that the 
foundations were laid in 1560 (53); but 
it is more likely that the church was built 


12 Sources: 
51, Page 137, Vol. I (10) 
52. Page 293 (13) 
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after Fray Luis Prospero ‘Tinto took pos- 
session of the site in 1575 (54) for the 
purpose of establishing a monastery for 
the monks of the Order of St. Augustine. 

The two-storied belfry is massive and 
squat. ‘The severe facade is relieved by a 
well balanced dignified doorway, which 
acts as the base for the ornate frame of 
the gallery window. 

The steel-grey ceilings of the nave, the 
two aisles, and the chapel are decorated 
with red and gilt carved wood ornaments. 
The walls are painted blue, and the rec- 
tangular columns, which support the nave 
roof, have brick-red bases and cream-red 
shafts. ‘These columns are connected by 
semi-circular arches which are decorated 
with gilt symbols in pale blue geometri- 
cally designed spaces against a background 
of brick red. 

The three-tiered gilt high altar screen 
is an excellent example of XVIIth century 





SAN AGUSTIN 


A carved altar dating from the xvm century and many paintings grace this church, built in 1556. 
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SAN DIEGO 


Within this simple, rambling church is Juan de Cabrera’s image of Christ, one of the 
finest pieces of religious sculpture in Colombia. 


baroque wood carving. Colorful statues 
adorn the fourteen beautiful side-altars 
and the three altars in the chapel back of 
the high altar. One of the altars in the 
chapel is graced with a semi-circular dome 
ceiling. 

Many oil paintings add color to the 
columns and walls of this church. The 
fught into Egypt is the work of Vasquez (55). 
The paintings of The Holy Family, of Saint 
Barbara, and of Christ are the work of 
Baltasar de Figueroa (56). In addition to 
these there are many other paintings, such 
as the St. Augustine, by artists whose names 
have been forgotten with the passing of 
time.!? 

San Diego 


In 1606 (57) the Franciscan Fathers 
began the construction of the Church of 
San Diego as a chapel for the then adjoin- 


13 Sources: 
53. Page 64 (13) 
54. Page 43, Vol. I (10) 
55, Page 106 (14) 
56. Pages 167-168 (14) 


ing monastery, which was_ established 
about 1560 (58). The church structure, 
capricious in plan and graced with a two- 
storied bell gable, is of Spanish colonial 
style. 

The simple galleries and balconies are 
supported by unpainted hand-hewn wood- 
en beams. The walls throughout the 
church and the nave ceiling are done in 
two tones of grey. The blue ceilings of 
the vestibule and the chapel adjoining 
the high altar are decorated with gilded 
ornaments. 

The high altar is a mixture of styles 
with its classic arches, six baroque carved 
wood pillars, two oil paintings and eight 
colorful figures. In the nave there are 
five other altars. Four are baroque with 
gilt ornaments against a background of 
red, while a cream-colored classic altar 
is decorated with gilt lines. 

In the Chapel of Christ, adjoining the 
high altar, there are three altars. The 
statue of Christ by Juan de Cabrera, in 
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this chapel, is considered by critics to be 
one of the finest pieces of Spanish religious 
sculpture in Colombia. 

The nave and chapel are adorned with 
five paintings by Gaspar de Figueroa (59), 
and three by Baltasar de Figueroa (60).'* 


14 Sources: 
57. Pages 114-115, Vol. I (10) 
58. Page 64 (13) 
59. Page 162 (14) 
60. Page 168 (14) 


Epiror’s Note: The English equivalents of the 
names of saints and churches mentioned in this article are 
as follows: El Carmen (Nuestra Sefiora del), (Our 
Lady of ) Mount Carmel; El Hospicio, The Hospice (an 
orphanage); El Sagrario, The Tabernacle; El Voto 
Nactonal, The National Vow; La Candelaria, Puri- 
fication; La Capuchina, San José, Capuchin, St. Joseph; 
La Concepct6n, The Immaculate Conception; La Tercera, 
Third Order of St. Francis; La Veracruz, Holy Cross; 


Monserrate, Montserrat; San Agustin, St. Augustine; 
and San Diego, St. Didacus. 


HOW TO USE THE SOURCE KEY 


Example: ‘“The church was symbolic of Christ 
and the houses represented the twelve disciples. 
(e253) eae 
1. Page 14, Vol. I (10) 
(10) See Bibliography, Las Crénicas de 
Bogota, por Pedro M. Ibafiez. Page 14, 
Volume I. 

2. Pages 84-85 (8) 
(8) See Bibliography, Historia de Colombia 
para la Ensenanza Secundaria, por Jesis Maria 
Henao y Gerardo Arrubla. Pages 84-85. 

3. Page 46, Vol. I (7) 
(7) See Bibliography, Historia Eclestdstica’y 
Civil de Nueva Granada, por José Manuel Groot. 
Page 46. 
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Some Cuban Cities 


LUZ BERTRAN 


Even a Cuban may say, without fear of 
being accused of bias or exaggeration, that 
Cuba is a land of marvels, for both its 
natural beauty and its resources. Some 
one once described it, at a time when the 
country was undergoing a period of stress, 
as an “island of cork,” because it always 
bobs up serenely after any political or 
economic storm. A better known and 
more poetic appellation is ‘“‘The Pearl of 
the Antilles.” Perhaps a more suitable 
metaphor for our purpose would be to call 
it a jeweled brooch, gem-studded with 
cities against an enameled background of 
luxuriant vegetation. 

The capital, Habana, is unquestionably 
the Cuban city best known to foreigners. 
For every traveler who has lingered there 
awhile under the spell of its beauty and 
charm, a hundred tourists have spent a 
few hours in its central section or at its 
beaches. 

Habana is many faceted. Its reputation 
for gaiety has overshadowed the fact that 
it has an active intellectual tradition. Its 
university, which has a handsome modern 
campus, is more than 200 years old, and 
the Academy of Sciences also has a long 
and honorable history. Among its notable 
sons is José Marti, the ‘“‘Apostle of Inde- 
pendence” and noted author and philos- 
opher, whose birthplace at 70 Leonor Pérez 
Street still stands. Marti’s writings are 
quoted wherever Spanish is spoken, for he 
was master of the felicitous and epigram- 
matic statement as, for example, ‘‘Repub- 
lics are made up of men; to be a man is, on 
this earth, the most difficult and seldom 
achieved of careers.” Monuments to 
Marti are found everywhere in Cuba, for 


he is as revered by us Cubans as George 
Washington is by citizens of the United 
States. 

The section of the city known as “Old 
Habana” still preserves a typically colo- 
nial atmosphere. Among the ancient 
buildings the former Convent of Santa 
Clara is notable. At present occupied by 
the Department of Public Works, it has in 
its large tree-planted patio two tiny 
dwellings, the oldest in the city. One of 
them is known as the Casa del Marino, or 
Sailor’s House, because of a legend at- 
tached to it. It was once occupied by a 
sailor who, disapproving of his daughter’s 
favored suitor, confined her within its 
walls until her death. Old Spanish archi- 
tecture is also to be seen in Cathedral 
Square, on which the friendly gray cathe- 
dral and the homes of members of the colo- 
nial aristocracy face. ‘The city hall, for- 
merly the president’s residence, is a late 
eighteenth century building occupying a 
whole square. Nearby is the Templete, a 
small shrine commemorating the landing 
of Diego de Velasquez in 1519; the ceiba 
there is said to be an offshoot of the tree 
under which Columbus heard his first 
mass in Cuba. 

The modern part of the city is noted for 
its broad boulevards, of which the Prado 
and the shore drive called the Malecén 
are especially famous. The latter runs 
from the Prado for several miles along the 
city to the beautiful garden suburb called 
Vedado, where flowering trees and plants 
embower the spacious residences. No- 
table among the splendid buildings that 
line these avenues is the Capitol, con- 
structed at a cost of over $25,000,000 with 
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Courtesy of Cuban Tourist Commission 





HABANA’S SKYLINE 


The incoming traveler can see from his ship the famous shore drive called the Malecén, and behind it 
modern apartment houses, office buildings, and the lofty dome of the magnificent Cuban capitol, which 
he should not fail to visit. 


a magnificence that impresses all visitors. 
The decoration of many rooms was in- 
spired by that of the Vatican and the rich 
marble, oriental rugs, and fine woodwork 
delight the visitor. Under its dome is set 
a great diamond, which marks the zero 
milestone of the 700-mile Central Highway 
uniting the provincial capitals. 

Habana also has offerings to fit the friv- 
olous mood; the National Casino for 
those who want to flirt with Lady Luck; 
restaurants and night clubs, not outshone 
anywhere; the Hippodrome, where na- 
tional and foreign racing enthusiasts 
gather; and Marianao Beach, surely one 
of the most delightful in the world, where 
bathing and water sports may be indulged 
in throughout the year. 

Westward from Habana the Central 


Highway extends for 110 miles to Pinar 
del Rio, the capital of the Province of the 
same name. En route the traveler drives 
through the most famous tobacco growing 
region in the world, the Vuelta Abajo, 
Where grows the leaf, smoked by the 
favored of fortune, that made Cuban to- 
bacco the most famous in the world. As 
the city has always been off the main 
routes, it is not surprising that it is the 
smallest provincial capital of the republic; 
but it will impress the visitor as a modern 
and progressive community. In the same 
province is the little village of San Diego 
de los Bafios, whose sulphur waters, bene- 
ficial to rheumatic sufferers, draw patrons 
from far and near, in spite of the fact that 
they received little or no _ organized 
publicity. 
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Sixty-three miles east of Habana lies the 
flourishing shipping center of Matanzas, a 
free port and, next to Habana, the chief 
commercial city on the north coast. Situ- 
ated in a natural amphitheater facing the 
sea, and surrounded by green hills, the 
city has planned its drives and parks to 
make the most of the setting. On the out- 
skirts of the city are the caves of Bellamar, 
which are so vast that they cannot be 
wholly visited in one day; their entire 
extent is still unknown. Picturesque for- 
mations of stalactites and stalagmites make 
them a never-ending wonder. 

Not far away is the idyllic Yumuri 
valley, one of the loveliest spots in Cuba. 

Farther east on the coast, in the town of 


sail 


Cardenas, is the famous Blue Beach of 
Varadero, where the water changes from 
a deep indigo blue to the loveliest of 
emerald greens, and the gleaming sands 
are so fine that they might well be gold 
dust. The charm of this beach so capti- 
vated an American millionaire that he 
built a home here, which he visits yearly 
in his yacht. 

Back on the Central Highway, the travel- 
er passes through the heart of Cuba on his 
way to the next provincial capital, Santa 
Clara. This flourishing city was built by 
the Spaniards on an old Indian site, be- 
lieved to have been the center from which 
the whole island was ruled before the Con- 
quest. The city was the birthplace of the 





SANTA CLARA CONVENT, NOW THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Built more than 300 years ago, this former convent encloses in one of its patios the first tile-roofed houses 
constructed in Habana. Visitors enjoy its colonial atmosphere, reminding them that the city was founded 
in 1519. 
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three wealthy Abreu sisters, whose philan- 
thropy benefited not only their native 
town but all Cuba. The profits from the 
Teatro de la Caridad, the gift of one sister, 
are distributed among the poor. 

To the south lies the little-known town 
of Trinidad, accessible only by the rail- 
way. ‘The train seems almost to leap from 
mountainside to mountainside, with a 
precipice below and the peaks still tower- 
ing above. At times the vegetation is so 
dense that the sun never penetrates it. 
The last part of the way the track follows 
the Agabama river, navigable for some 
distance from the sea. The situation of 
Trinidad, nearly 1,000 feet above the sea, 
from which it is three miles distant, 
produces a delightful climate; even in Aug- 


ust the nights are so cool that blankets are 
required. Until the middle of the last 
century the richest city on the island, Tri- 
nidad has preserved its own inimitable 
charm. It was there that Cortés organized 
his first expedition to Mexico (the house in 
which he lived is still standing); there too, 
nearly four hundred years later, the cele- 
brated German scientist, Baron Alexander 
von Humboldt, lived for aimost two years. 

Nearly 170 miles farther along the high- 
way lies Camagiiey, the capital of the 
surrounding province and an important 
commercial city, situated in the heart of 
a rich cattle and sugarcane producing 
Camagtiey is known far and 
wide for several very different things: its 


country. 


beautiful women, the collection of tropical 
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FRATERNITY PARK, HABANA 


In the center stands the Fraternity Tree, planted in commemoration of the Sixth International Conference 
of American States (held at Habana 1928) and surrounded by a wrought iron fence bearing the coats of 
arms of the American Republics. 
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ALONG THE CENTRAL HIGHWAY, CUBA 
A delightful trip to most of the important Cuban cities may be taken along this 700-mile highway. 


plants in one of the many patios of its 
leading hotel, and its many historic 
churches. In a modest home on the Calle 
Avellaneda, Gertrudis Gémez de Avella- 
neda was born; she was a nineteenth 
century poet honored and beloved both 
in her native Cuba and in Spain, where 
she spent the greater part of her life. For 
her is named a rare red and yellow butter- 
fly, Catopsilia avellaneda, and it may be that 
she esteemed this honor even more highly 
than the golden laurel wreath placed upon 
her head on January 27, 1860, by the 
Lyceo of Habana. 

The easternmost proyince is appro- 
priately named Oriente; through forests 
of rare woods—mahogany, cedar, majagua, 
imported by purveyors to English royalty 
as well as by many other firms—the high- 
way winds to its terminus in the picturesque 
port of Santiago de Cuba. This, the 
second city of the island, is well known 
in American history, for in this blue bay 
the Spanish fleet was bottled up by the 





ships of the United States Navy in 1898 
and annihilated when it attempted to fight 
its way out. 

Santiago de Cuba, which is especially 
lovely seen from the sea against its back- 
ground of mountains, is built on_ hilly 
ground, so that it is divided into an upper 
and a lower city; some of its streets— 
Padre Pico, for example—connect the two 
by stairways of more than 20 steps, and 
from many of the houses one must descend 
even farther to the garden. The tinted 
stucco walls and beautiful windows of the 
houses invite the artist to set up his easel 
at almost every corner. Santiago too has 
its literary shrine, the birthplace of the poet 
José Maria Heredia y Heredia, the cen- 
tenary of whose birth was celebrated in 
1939. His Ode to Niagara, translated possi- 
bly by Bryant, was familiar to all literary 
figures in the United States of his period, 
and still remains the greatest poetic tribute 
to the mighty cataract." 

1 See BULLETIN for June 1939. 
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HOTEL CAMAGUEY 


“The vexing problems of life,” says Terry’s Guide to Cuba, ‘‘seem far removed from this serene and radiant 
spot.” 
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Outside the city is the sanctuary of the 
Virgin of Cobre, patroness of the island; 
to her shrine thousands of pilgrims make 
their way each year. 

On the northeastern outskirts stands San 
Juan Hill, celebrated for the Rough Riders’ 
charge under Col. Theodore Roosevelt. 
The battlefield is now a park, whose out- 
standing monument is the great ceiba 
known as the Peace Tree, for under its 
broad branches the Spanish forces capitu- 


lated in July 1898, thus at long last ending 
the Cuban struggle for independence from 
Spain. 

The visitor to Cuba will find that the 
hearty and cordial welcome to be found 
everywhere on the island will make him 
feel immediately and always at home. 
The mere fact of being a foreigner is an 
open sesame, for among the good qualities 
of the Cubans one of their outstanding 
virtues 1s hospitality. 





SAN JUAN HILL 


This hill outside Santiago, Cuba, is famous in Cuban and American history, for here Cuban independence 
was assured by the Spanish surrender to United States forces. 


What the Dominican Republic 


is Doing for Education 


JULIUS MORITZEN 
Author of ‘‘The Peace Movement of America,” etc. 


A visIror to the enchanting islands in the 
Caribbean is generally concerned mainly 
with the natural attractions of these beauty 
spots, and this is properly so. There is so 
much to delight the eye that one’s stay is 
fully taken up with enjoying what is here 
presented of nature’s bounty in its most ex- 
quisite form, together with the many me- 
mentos dating from an era when the glory 
of a transplanted Spain ruled the archi- 
pelago that Columbus opened to the world. 
And yet, if one looks beneath the surface 
of things, something is stirring that also 
claims attention. Educational progress in 
the West Indies is evident on every hand. 
Education is a phase of modern advance- 
ment in the Dominican Republic that 
proved a revelation to this writer. Invited 
to inspect the school system of the country, 
he saw clearly how education is the basis of 
the economic progress of the country. In 
the capital, ‘Trujillo City, the young peo- 
ple, whether in public or private schools, 
impressed him by the enthusiasm with 
which they accept English as their second 
language. Put to the test, the boys and 
girls in every instance were ready with 
their answers to given questions. It goes 
without saying that linguistic knowledge 
is a link in the cultural and political rela- 
tions of nations. Dominican authorities 
realize this to the full; hence the attention 
given to English, the language of the great 
nation of the north. In making school 
courses something that can be given prac- 
tical application after youths meet the 


world without, a foundation is laid that is 
bound to pay big dividends in the years 
ahead. 

The school system is under the control of 
the National Council of Education. With 
this as a nucleus the republic is divided 
into thirty-three school districts with 947 
primary schools, of which about 780 are 
fully supported by the central government. 
The rest are partly subsidized from public 
funds or wholly supported by private 
means. The enrollment in the primary 
schools is slightly over 103,000. Due to 
the preponderance of a rural population, 
instruction in country schools emphasizes 
agricultural methods. 

There are six secondary schools in the 
Dominican Republic, of which three are 
supported and directed by the government. 
Their total enrollment is approximately 
1,550 students, who follow a_ five-year 
course leading to specialization in liberal 
arts and the social sciences. In addition 
there are vocational and normal schools, 
with 3,300 and 2,000 students respectively. 
The three official normal schools are lo- 
cated in Trujillo City, Santiago, and La 
Vega. Supplementary instruction to teach- 
ers in service is given in a number of short 
courses, often conducted by foreign educa- 
tional experts. 

The University of Santo Domingo, 
founded in 1538, has schools of medicine, 
pharmacy, law, mathematics, dentistry, 
obstetrics, and engineering. Courses are 
also offered in geology, economics, geog- 
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COLUMBUS PARK, TRUJILLO CITY. 


In the center of the square is a statue of the Discoverer and at the left the cathedral, where he is buried. 
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raphy, plant diseases, and tropical medi- 
cine. 

Taken as a whole, it will be seen that in 
a population of 1,581,248, attention given 
to education, whether in lower grades or 
higher education, compares favorably with 
what is being done anywhere in Latin 
America. In some respects it may even 
be said that progress in a cultural direction 
is as exemplary as could be desired. 

The writer highly appreciated a talk with 
Dr. V. Diaz Orddéfiez, Minister of Justice, 
Education, and Arts and Letters. During 
the conversation it was brought out how 
deeply education in the Dominican Re- 
public is indebted to Eugenio Marfa de 
Hostos, the famous Puerto Rican educator 
and scholar, the centennial of whose birth 
was observed early last year.' As a matter 
of fact, de Hostos laid the groundwork in 
the Dominican Republic for a veritable 
revolution in the domain of education. He 
founded the normal school, secured the pas- 
sage of laws to further education, trained 
teachers, edited text books, drew up courses 


1 See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, Feb- 
ruary 1939. 
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STUDENTS IN DOMINICAN SCHOOLS 


for study, and became Director General of 
Education. 

“We share with Puerto Rico the honor 
and gratification that a bust of de Hostos 
has been placed in the Pan American Union 
building in Washington,” said Dr. Ordé- 
nez in discussing with the writer what the 
noted scholar had done for education in 
the West Indies. ‘“The fundamental prin- 
ciples formulated in his writings are mile- 
stones that will always serve as a guide to 
the countries of this hemisphere. His per- 
sonality will forever be an inspiration to 
youth. He left further proof of his ability 
in the educational laws of the Dominican 
Republic.” 

With respect to manual training and the 
domestic sciences, great progress has been 
made in recent years in the Dominican 
Republic. Because of the distances sepa- 
rating the rural schools, a correspondence 
course in farming has been established 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Agriculture and Industry. Tostimulate the 
students, each class was given charge of plots 
of ground. ‘There pupils cultivate fruits 
and vegetables, for the best of which prizes 
are awarded. ‘These courses are awaken- 
ing great enthusiasm, not only among the 
students but also among their parents, 
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DOMINICAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Azove: A suburban coeducational elementary school, containing ten large classrooms. 
school; more than 1,000 such schools have been erected in recent years. 


BeELow: A rural 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION HAS RECEIVED A MARKED IMPULSE IN THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Asove: Graduating class, School of Domestic Science, Ciudad Trujillo. Brerow: Exhibits of the Manual 
Arts School, also in the capital. 
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who recognize the importance of this 
aspect of rural education. It may be men- 
tioned in passing that the reorganization of 
the irrigation system has added greatly 
to the improvement of the farm sections. 

The first Exposition of Popular Arts and 
Industries, held last year, proved an inspira- 
tion to the young women of Ciudad Tru- 
jillo. With more than 3,000 exhibits, 
covering every phase of domestic activity, 
it is an augury of what can be done for 
still further progress in that direction. 

No account of Dominican education, 
however casual, can be complete without 
some reference to the Columbus Memorial 
and Lighthouse to be erected at Trujillo 


City in honor of the great Discoverer 
whose stirring career was so Closely identi- 
fied with the history of that capital, the 
first permanent settlement of Europeans in 
the New World. For the idea back of the 
memorial is indeed educational, and an 
incentive to Dominican young people to live 
worthily of their opportunity. ‘The Colum- 
bus monument not only will become the re- 
pository of the earthly remains of the famous 
Navigator, but will guide ships and planes 
far out at sea to a safe haven on Domini- 
can shores. The youth of the country is 
looking forward to seeing the idea made 
real in a structure in whose erection all 
the American republics have shared. 


Visits of Students and Educators to the 


Other Americas 


THE Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cuitural Relations, signed 
at the Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace, Buenos Aires, in 1936 (see p. 80) 
provided for the exchange of students and 
teachers under official auspices. It takes 
time, however, to set in motion the machin- 
ery for carrying out conventions; in the 
meantime the spirit of the document is 
being realized by unofficial groups. Sa- 
lient among parties of students and profes- 
sors traveling abroad in the Americas in 
the summer of 1939 were Chilean and 
Argentine visitors to the United States, 
and a group of students and_ teachers 
from the United States, who were enter- 
tained in several Latin American countries. 

On March 28, 1939, a group of seven 
Chilean students from the School of 
Business and Economics of the University 


of Chile, accompanied by Prof. Emilio 
Tagle Prouvay, sailed from Valparaiso for 
Mexico and the United States. They 
arrived in Mexico City on April 22, where 
they were cordially welcomed. In fact, 
the Government of Mexico had planned so 
extensive a program that the original 
schedule for a week’s visit had to be changed 
and the group’s arrival in the United States 
postponed two weeks. 

The Chilean visitors reached Laredo, 
Texas, on May 16. There they were met 
by representatives of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, which had arranged for the group 
to travel by automobile from the border 
to Washington. ‘The Division of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation of the Pan American 
Union was instrumental in having these 
guests in the United States, as well as those 
from Argentina (whose visit is described 
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below), meet representative men and 
women en route, and visit places and 
institutions in which they were interested. 

In the two weeks en route to the capital, 
the Chilean students were received by 
educational and civic authorities, as well 
as by industrial leaders. Their itinerary 
included stops at San Antonio, Austin, 
Dallas, and Denton, Texas; Norman and 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Rolla and St. Louis, 
Missouri; Urbana and Chicago, Illinois; 
South Bend, Indiana; Jackson and Detroit, 
Michigan; Akron, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; and Washington, D. C. The 
entertainment offered was most generous. 
In many instances the students were the 
guests of universities and colleges, spending 
the night in dormitories or fraternity 
houses, and being initiated into the varied 
aspects of college life. That they were 
eager and appreciative guests is attested 
by the fact that several institutions re- 
quested that they be notified if other 
parties of Latin American students were 
planning similar tours. The group was 


also interested in phases of American 
industry, and was given an opportunity 
to go through oil refineries and manu- 
facturing plants, where they were shown 
every courtesy. In the course of their 
trip, therefore, notwithstanding the fact 
that it was hurried, they saw an excellent 
cross section of American life. 

On May 28 the Chilean students arrived 
in Washington, where they spent a week. 
Entertainment and sightseeing were ar- 
ranged for them by the Pan American 
Union, the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
the Chilean Embassy, working in close 
cooperation. 

On June 3, the members of the party left 
for New York and the World’s Fair. They 
stayed at International House, Columbia 
University, and were entertained by mem- 
bers of the Chilean colony in the city. 
The group sailed for home on June 27. 

On June 12, twelve recent graduates of 
the School of Mathematical Sciences, Uni- 
versity of El Litoral, Rosario, Argentina, 
accompanied by Prof. Luciano Micheletti, 





CHILEAN STUDENTS AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


A party of Chilean students made an extended tour last year through Mexico and the United States. 
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ARGENTINE ENGINEERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


A group of graduate engineers from the University of El Litoral, Argentina, visited the United States to 
inspect important engineering works and observe methods of public transportation. 


arrived in New York. As professional men, 
the members of this group were interested 
in the engineering achievements of the 
United States, with particular emphasis on 
urban transportation. While they were 
in New York, therefore, and during their 
five weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast and 
back, their visit was arranged to enable 
them to see the most important projects 
throughout the country, both those under 
construction and those recently completed. 

For example, the American Society of 
Civil Engineers took the visitors on a tour 
of the public works cf New York; this in- 
cluded the unusual opportunity of seeing 


the construction of the tunnel under the 
East River and the Sixth Avenue Subway, 
as well as of visiting the George Washing- 
ton Bridge with a competent engineer. In 
Washington, in addition to being received 
at the Argentine Embassy and the Pan 
American Union, the group was shown 
through the Experiment Station of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and entertained 
at the Bureau of Standards. 

The itinerary planned for the Argentine 
engineers included visits to industrial 
plants, especially those specializing in 
materials and equipment used in engineer- 
ing projects, and to Schools of Mines and 
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of Engineering. Among the cities where 
stops were made were Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Boulder City, Knoxville, where 
Norris Dam and the IVA project were 
visited and explained, Framingham, and 
Boston. Before sailing for Argentina on 
August 10, the party had time for seeing 
the World’s Fair. 

The World Federation of Education 
Associations chartered the S. S. Rotterdam 
and left Hoboken, New Jersey, on July 6, 
1939, for a 53-day cruise to West Indian 
and South American ports. Nassau in the 
Bahamas was the first port of call, and 
then followed in succession Habana, 
Jamaica, Curacao, La Guaira, Recife, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Santos, Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Salvador, Trinidad, 
Barbados, and San Juan. The group was 
everywhere given a cordial welcome by 
governmental and educational circles, and 
trips to points of scenic and _ historical 
interest, as well as opportunities to visit 


schools, universities, and educational cen- 
ters, were arranged in all the cities visited. 
The program, both social and educational, 
planned by the Brazilian Government in 
Rio de Janeiro, was especially notable. 

On June 17 a party of 16 teachers and 
students from the United States, under the 
leadership of Prof. Colley F. Sparkman of 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi, 
sailed for an eight weeks’ trip around South 
America. Their itinerary was arranged 
through a student travel association, with 
the cooperation of the Division of Travel 
of the Pan American Union. 

The group visited Rio de Janeiro and 
Santos, Brazil; Montevideo, Uruguay; 
Buenos Aires; the lake districts of Argen-' 
tina and Chile; Santiago, Chile; Callao and 
Lima, Peru; and Habana, Cuba. Every- 
where local travel and educational author- 
ities had made arrangements so that the 
visitors could make the most of their stay in 
the respective countries by meeting students 
and teachers and seeing places of interest. 





AMERICAN STUDENTS IN URUGUAY 


Last summer a group of students from the United States visited several South American countries. 
They are here shown before the famous Covered Wagon monument in Montevideo. 





PRESIDENT STENIO VINCENT OF HAITI AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


President Vincent visited the Pan American Union on December 8, 1939, during an unofficial journey to 
the United States. 


Pan American Union NO@Es 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Ar the regular session of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union held 
on January 3, 1940, reports of special com- 
mittees on the following subjects were 
received and approved: 


Pan American Railway 


Because of the resignation of Sehor Manuel 

D. Almenara from the Pan American Rail- 

way Committee, reorganized in accord- 
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ance with a resolution of the Fifth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, 
the Governing Board requested the Gov- 
ernment of Peru to appoint another of its 
nationals to fill the vacancy. 


Uniformity of Powers of Attorney 


On December 1, 1937 the special com- 
mittee appointed by the Governing Board 
to consider the subject of powers of attorney 
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and juridical personality of foreign com- 
panies presented a report and a draft of 
uniform legislation governing powers of 
attorney granted in an American republic 
for utilization in one or more of the coun- 
tries, members of the Pan American 
Union. 

The said draft was a revision of the 
original project on the subject submitted 
to the governments of the American repub- 
lics by the Governing Board pursuant 
to the terms of Resolution No. XLVIII 
of the Seventh International Conference 
of American States. The new project in- 
corporated the modifications proposed by 
several of the governments as well as 
changes suggested by a further study of 
the civil legislation and practices govern- 
ing the execution of powers of attorney in 
the American republics. 

Since the governments that have sub- 
mitted their viewpoints with respect to 
the revised draft were, with the exception 
of one, willing to accept it and subscribe 
to its principles, the committee recom- 
mended that the draft be drawn up in the 
form of a declaration or protocol and 
opened for signature by the governments 
of the American republics at the Pan 
American Union. The following is the 
instrument now awaiting signature: 

ARTICLE I.—Powers of attorney granted in the 
countries, comprising the Pan American Union, 
for utilization abroad, shall conform to the follow- 
ing rules: 

1.—If the power of attorney is executed by or 
on behalf of a natural person, the attesting off- 
cial (notary, registrar, clerk of court, judge or 
any other official upon whom the law of the 
respective country confers such functions) shall 
certify from his own knowledge to the identity 
of the appearing party and to his legal capacity 
to execute the instrument. 

2.—If the power of attorney is executed in the 
name of a third person, or if it is delegated or if 


there is a substitution by the agent, the attesting 
official, in addition to certifying, in regard to 


the representative who executes the power of 

attorney, or delegates or makes a substitution, 

to the requirements mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraph, shall also certify that such represent- 
ative has in fact the authority to represent the 
person in whose name he appears, and that this 
representation is legal according to such authen- 
tic documents as for this purpose are exhibited 
to said attesting official and which the latter 
shall mention specifically, giving their dates, and 
their origin or source. 

3.—If the power of attorney is executed in the 
name of a juridical person, in addition to the 
certification referred to in the foregoing para- 
graphs, the attesting official shall certify, with 
respect to the juridical person in whose name 
the power is executed, to its due organization, 
its home office, its present legal existence, and 
that the purposes for which the instrument is 
granted are within the scope of the objects or 
activities of the juridical person; which declara- 
tions shall be based on the documents which for 
that purpose are presented to the official, such as 
the instrument of organization, bylaws, resolu- 
tions of the board of directors or other governing 
body, and such other legal documents as shall 
substantiate the authority conferred. The at- 
testing official shall specifically mention these 
documents, giving their dates and their origin. 

ArtTiIcLE II.—The certification made by the 
attesting official pursuant to the provisions of 
the foregoing article, shall not be impugned 
except by proof to the contrary produced by the 
person challenging its accuracy. 

For this purpose, it shall not be necessary to 
allege falsity of the document if the objection is 
founded only on an erroneous legal construction 
or interpretation made by the official in his cer- 
tification. 

ArticLe IIJ.—It shall be unnecessary for the 
grantee of a power of attorney to signify therein his 
acceptance of the mandate; such acceptance being 
conclusively presumed by the grantee’s acting 
under the power. 

ArtTicLtE IV.—Special powers of attorney to 
authorize acts of ownership granted in any of the 
countries of the Pan American Union, for use in 
another member country, must specify in concrete 
terms the nature of the powers conferred, to enable 
the grantee to exercise all the rights necessary 
for the proper execution of the power with respect 
to property as well as to the taking of all necessary 
steps before the tribunals or administrative au- 
thorities in defense thereof. 

General powers of attorney for the administra- 
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tion of property shall be sufficient, if expressly 
granted with that general character, to empower 
the grantee to consummate all manner of ad- 
ministrative acts, including the prosecution and 
defense of law suits and administrative and 
judicial proceedings, in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the property. 

General powers of attorney for lawsuits, collec- 
tions or administrative or judicial proceedings, 
when so worded as to indicate that they confer 
all general powers and all such special powers as, 
according to the law, ordinarily require a special 
clause, shall be deemed to be granted without 
any limitation or restriction whatever. 

The provisions of this article shall have the 
character of a special rule which shall prevail 
over such general rules to the contrary as the 
legislation of the respective country may establish. 

ARTICLE V.—Powers of attorney granted in 
any of the member countries of the Pan American 
Union, which are executed in conformity with 
the rules of this protocol, shall be given full faith 
and credit, provided, however, that they are 
legalized in accordance with the special rules 
governing legalization. : 

ArTicLE WI.—Powers of attorney granted 
abroad and in a foreign language may be trans- 
lated into the Janguage of the country of their 
destination and the translation incorporated as 
part of the text of the instrument thereof. In 
such case, the translation, so authorized by the 
grantor, shall be deemed accurate in every par- 
ticular. ‘The translation of the power of attorney 
may also be made in the country where the power 
is to be utilized, in accordance with the local 
usage or pertinent laws of such a country. 

ArTIcLE VII.—Powers granted in a foreign 
country do not require as a prerequisite their 
registration or protocolization thereof in desig- 
nated offices. However, this rule will not pre- 
vail when the registration or protocolization of 
such instruments is required by the law as a spe- 
cial formality in specific cases. 

ArtTicLE VIII.—Any person who may, pur- 
suant to the pertinent legislation, intervene or 
become a party in a judicial or administrative 
proceeding for the defense of his interests, may 
be represented by a volunteer, on condition, how- 
ever, that such representative shall furnish the 
necessary legal authority in writing, or that, pend- 
ing the due substantiation of his authority, such 
representative shall furnish bond, at the discre- 
tion of the competent tribunal or administrative 
authority, to respond for the costs or damages 
which his action may occasion. 


ARTICLE I[X.—In the case of powers of attorney, 
executed in any of the countries of the Pan 
American Union in accordance with the foregoing 
provisions, to be utilized in any other member 
country of the Union, notaries duly commissioned 
as such under the laws of their respective coun- 
tries shall be deemed to have authority to exer- 
cise functions and powers equivalent to those 
accorded to native notaries by the laws and regu- 
lations of (name of country), without prejudice, 
however, to the necessity of protocolization of the 
instrument in the cases referred to in article VII. 

ARTICLE X.—What has been said in the fore- 
going articles with respect to notaries, shall apply 
with equal force to the authorities or officials that 
exercise notarial functions under the laws of their 
respective countries. 

The original of the present protocol in Spanish, 
Portuguese, English and French, under the present 
date shall be deposited in the Pan American Union 
and opened for signature by the states, members 
of the Pan American Union. 

The present protocol is operative as respects 
each High Contracting Party on the date of signa- 
ture by such party. It shall be open for signature 
on behalf of any of the states, members of the Pan 
American Union, and shall remain operative 
indefinitely, but any party may terminate its own 
obligations hereunder three months after it has 
given to the Pan American Union notice of such 
intention, 

Notwithstanding the stipulations of the fore- 
going paragraph any state desiring to do so may 
sign the present protocol ad referendum, which 
protocol in this case shall not take effect, with 
respect to such state, until after the deposit of the 
instrument of ratification, in conformity with its 
constitutional procedure. 

Any state desiring to approve the present proto- 
col with modifications may indicate, when signing 
the protocol, the form in which the instrument 
will be given effect within its territory. 

The undersigned plenipotentiaries, having de- 
posited their full powers found to be in due and 
proper form, sign this protocol on behalf of their 
respective governments, and affix thereto their seals 
on the dates appearing opposite their signatures. 


January 3, 1940, 
Washington, D. C. 


Committee of Experts on Customs 
Procedure 


The recent Meeting of Finance Ministers 
of the American Republics held in Guate- 
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mala City recommended in one of its re- 
ports that a committee of five experts, on 
which all the official languages of America 
are to be represented, prepare a draft 
proposal for uniform customs nomencla- 
ture and also a draft code of customs pro- 
cedure to be submitted to the American 
governments for analysis and approval. 

A special committee of the Governing 
Board recommended that the Inter-Ameri- 
can Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee now meeting at the Pan Amer- 
ican Union appoint a subcommittee of five 
members to formulate the above-men- 
tioned projects. Since the resolution of 
the meeting of Finance Ministers also 
requested that the Pan American Union 
complete the work already begun of inves- 
tigating and reporting on the adoption by 
all the nations of the Americas of the 
various customs regulations approved at 
former Pan American conferences, the 
Director General was asked to instruct the 
proper division of the Pan American Union 
to proceed with this work and to present 
its findings to the Inter-American Finan- 
cial and Economic Advisory Committee. 


Resolutions of Condolence 


The Governing Board approved the fol- 
lowing resolutions of condolence on the 
death of the Presidents of Ecuador and 
Panama: 


Whereas, the Governing Board has learned of 
the death of His Excellency, Dr. Aurelio Mosquera 
Narvaez, President of Ecuador, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 
RESOLVES: 

1. To record on the minutes of this meeting an 
expression of its profound regret at the death of 
His Excellency, Dr. Aurelio Mosquera Narvaez; 

2. To request the Director General to transmit 
a copy of this resolution to the Government of 
Ecuador. 


Whereas, ‘The members of the Governing Board 
have learned of the death of His Excellency, Dr. 
Juan D. Arosemena, President of Panama. 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 
RESOLVES: 

1. To place on the minutes of this meeting an 
expression of its profound regret at the death of 
His Excellency, Dr. Juan D. Arosemena; 

2. To request that a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Government of Panama by the 
Director General. 
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Conference of Public Health 


Directors 


The Fourth Pan American Conference of 
National Directors of Health will be held 
in Washington from May 1-8, 1940. The 
conference, which meets under the auspices 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, is 
convened every five years to enable public 
health officials in the Americas to discuss 
matters of common interest in their field. 


Supplementary Boundary Treaty 
between Argentina and Paraguay 


President Ortiz of Argentina promul- 
gated on October 4, 1939, the Argentine 
ratification of the supplementary bound- 
ary treaty with Paraguay signed in Buenos 
Aires on July 5, 1939, during the visit of 
General Estigarribia, who was on his way 
to Paraguay to assume the Presidency of 
that country. 

The treaty traces a definite boundary 
from the confluence of the Pilcomayo and 
the Paraguay rivers to Palmar Falls, on the 
Pilcomayo; from Horqueta it follows the 
river to Esmeraldas, on the Bolivian- 
Paraguayan boundary. Between Palmar 
Falls and Horqueta the boundary is to be 
fixed by a mixed commission of Argentine 
and Paraguayan Until the 
boundary is decided upon, the region in 
dispute is divided into two zones, the 
western to be policed by civil authorities 
of Argentina, the eastern by those of 
Paraguay. 

The technical commission must present 
its report within two years, and the two 
governments decide upon the definitive 
boundary in six months thereafter. In 
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case they cannot come to an agreement, 
the treaty states that they “‘shall have re- 
course to one of the means of conciliation 
provided for in the American treaties to 
which both are signatories.” 

The treaty also states that after its rati- 
fication the governments shall appoint 
another mixed commission of experts to 
study and propose the works necessary 
for the proportional distribution of the 
waters of the Pilcomayo River in its two 
branches, to the north and to the south 
of the boundary line. 


First Inter-American Congress on 


Indian Life 


This Congress, which was provided for by 
resolution of the Eighth International 
Conference of American States, was 
scheduled to meet at La Paz last August, 
but has been transferred to Mexico and 
will convene in Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
on Pan American Day, April 14, thus 
paying honor to the fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Pan American 
Union. 

The regulations of the Congress state 
that three committees are recognized, a 
central committee with headquarters at 
Mexico City and two coordinating com- 
mittees with headquarters at La Paz and 
at Washington, respectively. ‘The follow- 
ing shall be members of the Congress: 
The official delegates of the invited coun- 
tries; accredited representatives of the 
principal indigenous groups of each coun- 
try, also designated by the governments of 
said countries; and the members of the 
Organizing Committee, who shall be ex 
officio delegates. 
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The work of the Congress will be divided 
into five sections: biology, economics, edu- 
cation, law and sociology, to which shall be 
submitted the different technical reports 
and projects in accordance with the classi- 
fication made by the organizing committee. 
Each section shall be composed of the 
delegations that have presented works or 
projects on topics falling within its province. 

The official languages of the Congress 
shall be Spanish, English, Portuguese, and 
French. It is suggested, however, that all 
reports not written originally in Spanish be 
translated into this language before presen- 
tation to the Congress. The Organizing 
Committee shall place at the disposal of 
the assembly translators in English, Portu- 
guese and French to interpret the remarks 
of delegates who may make use of these 
languages in the discussions. In view of 
the impossibility of providing interpreters 
for all the indigenous languages of America 
that may be represented at the Congress, 
it is required that such representatives, in 
addition to their own language, know the 
official language of the country to which 
they pertain. 

Inquiries should be addressed to: Pro- 
fessor Luts CHAvEZ Orozco, Jefe del 
Departamento de Asuntos_ Indigenas, 
Mexico, ie) Mexico: 


Inter-American Neutrality Committee 


The Inter-American Neutrality Com- 
mittee created by resolution of October 3, 
1939 of the meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics at 
Panama, assembled at Rio de Janeiro 
January 15, 1940 at the call of the Govern- 
ment of Brazil in consultation with other 
American governments. By a decision of 
the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union the same countries that are 
represented on the Committee of Experts 
on the Codification of International Law 


are represented on the Inter-American 
Neutrality Committee and, in addition, 
Venezuela, at whose initiative the Com- 
mittee was formed. ‘The members are: 
Sefior Dr. Luis Podesta Costa (Argentina), 
Senhor Dr. Afranio de Mello Franco 
(Brazil), Sefior Dr. Alejandro Aguilar 
Machado (Costa Rica), Sefor Dr. Mari- 
ano Fontecilla (Chile), Dr. Charles G. 
Fenwick (United States of America), Sefior 
Lic. Roberto Cdérdova (México), and 
Senor Dr. Gustavo Herrera (Venezuela). 


Extension of Period for Adjudication 
of United States Agrarian Claims 
in Mexico 


By an exchange of notes between the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States and the 
Mexican Ambassador in Washington, the 
period for the adjudication of agrarian 
claims of American citizens whose farm 
properties in Mexico have been expropri- 
ated since August 30, 1927, was extended 
to May 31, 1940. 

The American Section of the Agrarian 
Claims Commission, United States and 
Mexico, has practically completed its ex- 
amination of the claims that it has re- 
ceived, the State Department announced, 
and it is believed that adjudication of the 
claims can be completed within the period 
provided for in the exchange of notes 
above mentioned. 


Aeroclubs in Brazil 


The Aeroclub of Brazil, with headquar- 
ters in Rio de Janeiro, was designated as 
the official organ of amateur flying in the 
republic, by a decree-law signed by Presi- 
dent Vargas on October 14, 1939. All 
other such aviation clubs must become 
affiliated with the Aeroclub of Brazil, 
and adopt uniform regulations. Any soci- 
ety in which flying is an activity must also 
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see that it conforms to government speci- 
fications. 

The Aeroclub of Brazil will be directed 
by a Governing Board composed of the 
president of the club, who will be ap- 
pointed by the President, and seven mem- 
bers, one representative each of the Min- 
istries of ‘Transportation, War, and Navy, 
to be appointed by the respective Minis- 
ters; two elected by the Aeroclub of Brazil; 
and two elected by the affiliated clubs. 


Nicaraguan National School of 
Agriculture 


By a Presidential decree of October 19, 
1939, the Ministry of Agriculture of Nica- 
ragua was authorized to select a site near 
Managua, expropriate the necessary land, 
construct buildings, and open a National 
School of Agriculture. 


Chilean Congress of Agriculturists 


On October 12, 1939, the Chilean Con- 
gress of Agriculturists met for a four-day 
session under the presidency of Sr. Jaime 
Larrain. The work of the congress was 
divided among three committees, on 
social matters, economic matters, and 
agricultural organization, respectively. 
At the closing session on October 15, the 
conclusions presented by the committees 
were unanimously adopted. 

The first-mentioned committee drew 
up a report dealing with 10 topics of 
social import: social harmony, concerned 
with cooperation between labor and 
capital; unions, recommending changes 
innational legislation as regards rural 
workers; application of labor laws, recom- 
mending especially the decentralization 
of the administration of welfare funds; 
impartiality in applying social legislation, 
including a recommendation that labor 
courts be incorporated in the national 


court system; intoxicating beverages; 
wages, with the recommendation that in 
any one region the same wages be paid 
on all estates for equivalent work; housing: 
welfare, recommending that the Sunday 
closing law be modified to permit rural 
workers to purchase food, clothing, and 
other necessities; education, suggesting 
improvements in rural education by co- 
operation between the state and private 
enterprise, the establishment of rural 
normal schools in the country, revision 
of the curriculum, and prizes for textbooks 
for rural schools; and liability insurance. 

The report of the committee on eco- 
nomic matters dealt with nine _ topics: 
state intervention in agricultural produc- 
tion, which should not be such as to pre- 
vent individual initiative, and should be 
exercised preferably through agricultural 
organizations on the one hand, and 
administrative bodies in which all ele- 
ments having to do with production are 
represented, on the other; the social 
function of agriculture, pointing out that 
activities should be so planned as to meet 
the food and other vital needs of the 
country; promotion, including state meas- 
ures to improve the cattle industry, in- 
crease forage crops, study irrigation needs, 
and provide better statistical information; 
taxes; credit, urging that better credit 
facilities be made available and that the 
bill amending the charter of the Mortgage 
Credit Bank be promptly passed by 
Congress; price fixing, asking that the 
return to the producer as well as the 
capacity of the consumer to pay be con- 
sidered, and that in the drafting of such 
measures the cooperation of all affected 
parties be sought; transportation, by rail, 
highway, and water, recommending espe- 
cially that growers give the proper 
authorities information about their har- 
vests as soon as possible, so that the rail- 
provide adequate service; 


ways may 
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foreign trade, mentioning the need for 
stable markets and the necessity of taking 
measures to prevent any dislocation of 
the local markets due to the European 
conflict; and colonization and division 
of rural estates, pointing out that a more 
equitable plan for such division is urgently 
needed. 

The committee on agrarian organiza- 
tions complimented the agricultural soci- 
eties of Chile on their activities, and 
approved the idea of establishing a Chilean 
Confederation of Agriculturists with eco- 
nomic and social objectives, using as a 
foundation associations already in ex- 
istence in the communes, departments, 
and Provinces. 


Meeting of Nutrition Experts in 
Argentina 


Representatives of national committees of 
12 American nations (Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela), of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, and of the League of 
Nations gathered in Buenos Aires from 
October 9-15, 1939, to discuss nutrition 
problems at a meeting called by the 
League of Nations. 

The following topics were on the pro- 
gram of the meetings: methods of ascer- 
taining the state of nutrition of a country’s 
population; methods for improving nutri- 
tion; education and publicity; economic 
aspects of the nutrition problem; the 
status, membership, and functions of 
national nutrition committees; and coop- 
eration of national committees with each 
other and with the League of Nations. 

The meeting agreed on the following 


points: the advisability of having national 
advisory nutrition committees, composed 
of experts on nutrition, economics, finance, 
labor, and social work; the establishment 
of university courses to teach matters 
related to the technical, economic, and 
social aspects of diet and nutrition; the 
encouragement of dietetics as a profession: 
and the periodic survey of the people’s diet. 

The meeting also expressed the desire 
that nutrition authorities of the American 
countries keep in touch with each other by 
means of periodic meetings; that there be 
closer cooperation between the technical 
services of the League of Nations and the 
International Labor Office, on the one 
hand, and the Latin American countries, 
the United States, and the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, on the other; and that a 
permanent center be established in Buenos 
Aires to act as a practical coordinating 
agency for the above-mentioned countries 
and organizations and to distribute in- 
formation on nutrition; and that the 
League of Nations consider methods of ful- 
filling the objectives of the meeting, and 
transmit them for consideration to the 
governments and organizations interested. 


The Pan American Union Honored 
by Stamp Issues 


In honor of the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the Pan American Union, 
which will occur on April 14, 1940, eight 
of the 21 American republics, members of 
the Union, have already expressed their 
intention to issue a stamp or stamps com- 
memorative of the occasion. ‘They are 
Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and the United States. 


Pan American Day—April 14 


Fiftreth Anniversary of the Founding of the Pan American Union 


MATERIAL AVAILABLE FOR PROGRAMS 


To assist groups planning to observe Pan 
American Day, the Pan American Union 
offers for free distribution the material 
listed below. ‘The limited supply makes 
it possible to send material only to teachers 
or group leaders and not to individual 
students. Please order by number. 


1. THE PAN AMERICAN Union, 1890-1940. The 
history and development of the international or- 
ganization of the twenty-one American Republics. 

2. HicuiicHuts oF A HALF CENTURY OF PAN 
AMERICAN Procress. Chronological presentation 
of the outstanding events in the progress of the 
American Republics, 1890-1940. 

3. THE PAN AMERICAN UNION AND THE PAN 
AMERICAN CONFERENCES, 1890-1940. The work 
of the International Conferences of American 
States and of the special and technical Pan Ameri- 
can conferences. 

4, INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE IN THE AmeERICAS. The evolution of the 
codification of international law and the develop- 
ment of the machinery for the pacific settlement of 
international controversies. 

5. A Harr CEentury or Economic PRrocRess. 
The advance of commerce, industry and agricul- 
ture during the fifty-year period, 1890-1940. 

6. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 
OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE, 1890-1940. Pro- 
gress in the promotion of closer cultural relations 
among the Republics of the American Continent. 

7. Harr A CEenTuRY oF MEDICAL AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH ProcGreEss. Advances in the field of med- 
icine, public health and sanitation, 1890-1940. 

8. DEVELOPMENTS IN INTER-AMERICAN TRANS- 
PORTATION AND COMMUNICATION, 1890-1940. 
Shortening the distances and speeding communi- 
cations between the American Republics. 

9. PLEASURE AND HEALTH ReEsorTs IN LATIN 
AMERICA. Present-day attractions for the trave- 
ler—city, country and seaside. 

10. THe Americas. Major historical facts, 
principal geographical features, forms of govern- 

As April 14 falls on Sunday in 1940 interested groups 


may wish to present Pan American Day programs either 
ammediately before or after that date. 
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ment, products and industries, transportation 
facilities and educational systems of the twenty- 
one American Republics. Also questions, the 
answers to which may be found in the text; for 
the use of teachers in the classroom. 

11. Ask Me AnoTHER! Questions designed to 
test one’s knowledge of the history, geography and 
different phases of life in the Americas. 

12. FLracs AND CoatTs-oF-ARMS OF THE AMERI- 
can Nations. Historical sketch and brief de- 
description of the meaning of the flags and coats- 
of-arms of the twenty-one Americas Republics. 


Plays and pageants 2 


13. FresrA PANAMERICANA. A carnival, repre- 
senting a gay fiesta as it might take place in a 
Latin American country. Instrumental and vocal 
music and dancing, woven into a colorful carni- 
val background. (Takes about one hour and a 
half to present; suitable for senior high school, 
college or adult groups). 

14. Pan America. A pageant, by Grace H. 
Swift. Suitable for presentation by high schools; 
takes about 30 minutes to present. 

15. CuRIsT OF THE ANDEs. A play, by Eleanor 
Holston Brainard. (Requires about 15 minutes 
to present; suitable for presentation by sixth 
grade pupils). 

16. Pan American Day. Short Pan American 
Day pageant suitable for elementary grades. 

17. WHat OTHERS Have DOoNE FoR PAN 
AMERICAN Day ProGRAmMs. Summarized ideas 
which have been worked into successful Pan 
American Day programs in past years in the 
United States and Latin America; including out- 
lines of ceremonies utilizing the flags of the twenty- 
one American Republics. 

18. Sources FoR LATIN AMERICAN Music. 
Brief lists of songs, orchestra and band arrange- 
ments, and collections of songs, sheet music and 
phonograph records, with names of publishers. 

Address all communications to: THE Pan 
AMERICAN UNION, Washington, Dae: 


2 The observance of Pan American Day offers oppor- 
tunities for the writing and presentation of original 
material in plays and pageants. The Pan American 
Union would appreciate receiving the scripts and per- 


formance details of original creations. 
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THE Pan AMERICAN UNION, now almost 50 years 
old, is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. —The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
intellectual and agricultural cooperation, juridical 
matters, and travel, all of which maintain close 
relations with official and unofficial bodies in 
the countries members of the Union. Particular 
attention is devoted to the development of closer 
intellectual and cultural relations among the 
nations of the American Continent. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 100,000 volumes 
and many maps. The BuLLetin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding 
of the Pan American Union 


By the President of the United States of America 
A PROCLAMATION 


WuerEAS in 1930 the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
recommended that April 14 be designated as Pan American Day in all the 
American Republics’ and that it be established as a commemorative 
symbol of the sovereignty of the American nations and the voluntary union 
of all in one continental community; and 

WHEREAS during the past ten years Pan American Day has been 
annually observed and has increased in significance through its emphasis 
on the spirit of peace, friendship, and cooperation uniting the nations of 
the American Continent; and 

Wuereas in 1940 Pan American Day will be especially important 
because it will mark the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of the Pan 
American Union, the international organization of the twenty-one Ameri- 
can Republics, which was established in accordance with a resolution 
adopted on April 14, 1890, by the First International Conference of Ameri- 
can States and which, during the last half century, has constantly fostered 
the development of closer economic, cultural, and juridical relations 
between the nations of the Western Hemisphere; and 
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WHEREAS it 1s most appropriate that the people of the United States 
should commemorate this significant occasion and thereby testify to the 
close bonds of friendship that unite the Government and people of the 
United States with those of the other republics of the American Continent; 

Now, ‘THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby order that on April 14, 1940, the flag of the 
United States be displayed on all Government buildings, and do hereby 
invite the churches, the educational institutions, the civic associations, and 
the people of the United States generally to observe with appropriate 
commemorative ceremonies this Pan American Day and the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the founding of the Pan American Union. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twelfth day of February, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
forty, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hun- 
dred and sixty-fourth. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 





By the President: 


CoRDELL HuLL 
Secretary of State. 


A Sentimental Journey in Peru 


JULIA MacLEAN VINAS 


Secretary to the Assistant Director, Pan American Union 


WHEN the currents of life bear us far from 
home and we pitch our tent under another 
sky, we grieve that we had not become 
better acquainted with our own country 
before visiting foreign strands. And the 
longer the absence, the greater is the desire 
to tread once more the shores of our native 
land, scale its mountains, and slake our 
thirst in its rivers. 

After many years abroad, we felt the urge 
to make an extended trip inland to experi- 
ence at first hand the geography of Peru as 
we could not learn it from books; now as 
we outline the sentimental map that will be 
our solace in hours of nostalgia, we do so 
with the logic of childhood, when we used 
blue crayons for lakes and rivers, green for 
the forest region, and brown for the zigzag 
scribbles indicating the mighty cordillera of 
the Andes. 

Thanks to a kind invitation of Andrés 
and Maria Dasso, we started out one day 
in their Packard on a trip that would take 
us over the roof of the world. We carried 
with us, as precautions against altitude and 
cold, an oxygen tank, emergency provi- 
sions, and several steamer rugs. 

It was noon. Lima seemed very ani- 
mated, for at that hour its citizens are 
usually to be found promenading along 
the central streets. We crossed the city 
swiftly, leaving it to the care of its guard- 
ian, San Cristébal Hill. After skirting 
several haciendas, we stopped in Santa 
Rosa de Quives, a village where the 
paved highway ends; the name and 
church of the town recall St. Rose of 


Lima, who, tradition says, was confirmed 
here by St. Toribio de Mogrovejo, Arch- 
bishop of Lima. 

Our route to the montava was via Canta 
and Huanuco (246 miles); we were to 
return by the Central Highway, which 
has been completely surfaced from Oroya 
to Lima. We planned our first overnight 
stop at Canta, to accustom ourselves to 
the altitude and thus avoid the feared 
soroche, or mountain sickness, as we climbed 
into the Andes. 

Montana is the Peruvian name not of the 
great heights but of the virgin forest; we 
call the Andine region szerra. On_ this 
excursion, we first scaled the Andes and 
then descended to the forest on their east- 
ern slope, which every Peruvian knows as 
the montana, although it has no other 
mountains than the impenetrable growth 
of gigantic trees that keeps the sun from 
shining through the dense growth to orient 
the traveler. The word montana is not a 
Peruvianism but rather an archaism, 
which we have probably used since the 
time of Pizarro and the Conquistadors. 

The winding road passed through semi- 
arid country, then entered a narrow valley 
circumscribed by steep cultivated slopes 
on which we could see clinging, as in the 
Christmas scenes built of cardboard and 
straw, the houses of Canta, the chief town 
of the province of the same name. Al- 
though we were still near the national 
capital, the scene had its primitive as- 
pects; almost perpendicular streets and 
humble dwellings with corrugated or 
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thatched roofs. In the modest village 
square there were a fountain, flowers, and 
benches, and facing it, a small church. 
We alighted at the Hotel Vega; it was six 
in the afternoon. 

Hermenegilda, the innkeeper, was most 
hospitable. She led us to a room with 
dark green walls, a vermilion wainscoting, 
and blue window panes. As we took in 
this unattractive color scheme and realized 
that the bed had only summer covers, the 
cold seemed to be intensified. ‘The electric 
bulb gave forth a feeble glow verging on 
discreet darkness. Our innkeeper, a pleas- 
ant and talkative chola, was most affable; 
in the mountain manner, she addressed 
us with the familiar ¢#@ when asking about 
our itinerary, and emphasized our answers 
by opening her large eyes in wonder and 
by the inflection of her voice. Her cordi- 
ality was enough to give tang and warmth 
to this first night of adventure in the home- 
land, an experience enjoyed at little cost, 
for to spend the night in Canta cost less 
than 40 cents. 

The next morning we watched the sun- 
rise from the little balcony on which our 
room opened, enjoying the fragrant moun- 
tain air and the colorful reflections of the 
tinted clouds on the peaks. When we 
looked down the street 1t was odd to see 
women working outside their humble 
dwellings; squatting on their haunches, 
with empty Standard Oil cans _ beside 
them, they were collecting the refuse. 
Where were the men—asleep? 

Canta, which enjoys a cool and healthful 
climate, is a mining district, but on the 
farms corn, alfalfa, wheat, barley, and the 
unrivalled yellow potato of Huamantanga 
are cultivated. We visited the village 
church, on whose walls the curate has put 
instructions on how to follow the Mass for 
the benefit of his humble flock: ‘‘Stand 
when the Gospel is read,”’ *‘Kneel when the 
Host is elevated,” commands as simple and 


straightforward as the good people who 
live there. We reflected that in this town 
of some 4,000 inhabitants there must be a 
great many who know how to read. 

We left Canta when the sun was begin- 
ning to gild the grass, the cactus, and the 
mountainsides, where tiny cabins looked 
like inaccessible puckers. Over roads on 
which there was barely room for the auto- 
mobile, we continued to climb the Andes, 
although the panting car had to stop 
several times, shaking as though the motor 
would burst there between the rough walls 
of gigantic rocks, which did not let us see 
enough of the sky. We gauged the height 
of the precipices as we looked down, for 
the curves are sharp. The trip would re- 
quire superhuman effort on the part of a 
driver who had had no experience on such 
roads, since on one side the rocks overhang 
boldly, as though to bar further advance, 
and not a few large boulders must be re- 
moved from the way; on the other side is 
an abyss. On this section we met only a 
few flocks of sheep and goats in the care of 
shepherdesses whose busy hands never 
stopped spinning the yarn from which to 
make their clothes. 

The view of the Andes from the Cerro de 
la Viuda (Widow’s Peak, 15,585 feet above 
sea level) is grandiose. The peak, a mass 
of basalt with snow-capped crest, like a 
woman wearing widow’s weeds faced with 
white, admires its own reflection in the 
blue mirror of Chucchan Lake, which lies 
atits base. ‘The reddish, broken earth; the 
outcroppings of black rock on other peaks, 
likewise snowcapped; and the moss and 
lichens on the slopes produce so extraordi- 
nary a combination of colors that the mag- 
nificence of this rugged scene makes an un- 
forgettable impression on every traveler 
who reaches these heights, where only the 
condor soars at will. It was very cold, and 
as we had ascended to a much more rare- 
fied atmosphere in the brief period of a few 
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as 


THE PRESIDENTIAL PALACE, LIMA 


Behind the palace, which was begun by Pizarro, rises San Crist6bal Hill, the guardian of the city. 


hours, we felt the altitude in our lungs and 
hearts, although we did not exactly suffer 
from soroche. 

In the 60-odd miles after leaving Canta, 
we did not see a single house, and we 
missed the welcome of those guardians of 
inns and towns, the great dogs that watched 
us speed by. After a long trip over de- 
serted and dangerous roads, the barking of 
a dog is a comforting sound; it is a friendly 
voice, informing us that nearby are human 
dwellings, the intimate link between man 
and the soil. Perhaps that is why Huay- 
llay, with its reed and adobe huts whose 
steep roofs let the rain drip from festoons 
of moss, impressed us as a very picturesque 
town. 

Every one who passes over this route will 
be awed and fascinated by a labyrinth of 
stone known as the “‘Stone Forest of Huay- 


b) 


llay.”’ Seen from a distance, it looks like a 
ruined city of Inca or some pre-Inca civi- 
lization. Scientific investigation, however, 
shows that it is only a work sculptured by 
Time. ‘The action of the rains, the melting 
snow, and the wind, in their unceasing 
erosion of the stone, have carved these sin- 
cular forms, which resemble giant animals 
or strange human figures, an extraordinary 
fauna especially interesting because of its 
remarkable origin. 

In this profusion of dolomitic rocks, 
which covers an area about eight miles 
long and two miles wide, we marveled at 
monoliths, druidic dolmens, animals, 
shrubs, obelisks, ruined castles, but es- 
pecially at what seemed to be groups of 
human beings proceeding in slow file 
through this wild region. We had the 


uneasy impression that there in Huayllay 
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THE ROAD TO THE MONTANA OR PERUVIAN FOREST 


To reach Pucallpa on the Ucayali River the traveller must go through Cerro de Pasco either by the 
Lima-Canta road or by the Central Highway which follows more or less the same route as the railroad 
from Lima via Oroya. 


a whole pre-Inca city might have been 
petrified, just as Lot’s wife was turned in a 
trice to a pillar of salt. 

Our next interesting stop was at Cerro de 
Pasco, a city of 20,000 inhabitants which is 
the capital of the important Department of 
Junin. Not only is Cerro de Pasco the 
richest mining center of the country, but it 
is also a typically Andine town. Our 
mountain women have dark skins, set off 
by earrings, and cheeks blooming like ripe 
apples; their hair hangs in long braids; 
_and they wear felt hats, tight jackets and 
full ankle-length skirts, with many petti- 


coats that pad the figure into a shapeless 
woolen mass. ‘They carry their babies on 
their backs in bright colored pullucatas or 
llicllas (woolen shawls) and yet they walk 
briskly, almost without touching the ground 
with their heels. ‘These country women 
look like enormous varicolored sunflowers 
scattered here and there as though to give 
life to a uniformly gray landscape; in con- 
trast, the poncho-clad men could advanta- 
geously exchange their headgear for the 
more graceful high-crowned straw hats 
worn in Mexico. 

In Cerro de Pasco the cold is intense. 
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The altitude of 14,000 feet affects the most 
hardy, in spite of oxygen tanks, because 
the rarefied air tears at the lungs. Since 
this unpleasant sensation made us eager to 
seek a lower altitude as soon as possible, we 
took the shortest road down to the village 
of Huariaca; the descent also was trying. 
A little way back, on the slopes of the 
snowy Pucayacu in the Pasco range, we 
had seen the birth of a headstrong brook 
which grew rapidly from a tiny stream to 
a chocolate-colored torrent in Huariaca. 
This inter-Andine river is the Huallaga, 
which has its source between the eastern 
and central ranges of the Andes, at an alti- 
tudes offs 135730 feet?) It Mtorces 1s away: 
through the forests and breaks through the 
mountains at the Aguirre gorge, where it 
joins other rivers to form the Amazon. 

As we rode down from Cerro de Pasco 
we enjoyed looking at the vegetation-clad 
slopes—cactus, maguey, poplars, and ter- 
races cultivated after the Inca fashion; 
these terraces in Peru are called andenes, 
or platforms, and that afternoon they were 
dyed crimson by the sun. The terraces 


permit the rainwater to moisten the slopes 
as it runs down or seeps into the mountain 
sides, and this system of irrigation results 
in flourishing fields that are carefully 
cultivated. 

About an hour before arriving at Hua- 
nuco the highway leaves the Huallaga 
River but follows it again later. Passing 
over a hill, the road enters the extremely 
picturesque village of Acomayo; the im- 
pression that remained etched in our 
memory was the picture of barefoot 
women plucking wild flowers, which they 
were Carrying in bunches or on their hats. 
The mule-drivers, whose animals were 
decked with flowers, greeted us in passing. 


Hudnuco 


On the banks of the Huallaga River 
Huanuco, an important city which 1s 
the capital of the Department of the same 
name, has a privileged situation on the 
highway uniting Callao, the principal 
port of Peru, and Lima, the national 
capital, with Pucallpa, a port on the 
Ucayali River in eastern Peru. When the 
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PROFILE OF THE LIMA-PUCALLPA HIGHWAY 


A glance at this profile will give some comprehension of the daring route of the Peruvian Central Highway 


which on reaching Anticona attains an altitude of three miles above sea level. 


The finding of the 


historic gap of Father Abad permitted the engineers to run the highway through the Cordillera Azul 
at a much lower altitude than had previously been thought possible. 
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IN THE ROCK FOREST 


The rock forest of Huayllay, high in the Andes, 
covers an area eight miles long by two miles wide 
with fantastic formations. 


traveler reaches this city of 12,000 inhabit- 
ants at night, at the end of a fatiguing 
journey, it looks like any other, although 
the electric lights do provide illumination, 
the current being stronger here than in 
Canta. 

The Hotel Leén, with its patio full of 
plants, flowers, and canaries asleep in the 
moonlight, offered us a cordial welcome. 

The calm of this city of temperate cli- 
mate changes at dawn to a strange stirring, 
which presages the great activity shortly 
to take place. Our old fondness for bal- 
conies made us step out from the window 
of our room, which overlooked the well- 
tended main square. With its shrubs, 
plants, flowers, benches, and bandstand 
for the weekly concert, and a background 
of peaks rosy with the morning sun, it 
made a charming picture. 


At that early hour of an autumn day, a 
multitude of countryfolk thronged the 
streets: women with baskets on both arms; 
cholo boys carrying tremendous loads or 
with their little brothers held on their 
backs by a tumpline, in spite of the risk 
that it might become loose and _ the 
youngster fall and break his crown. 
There was an incessant passing of auto- 
mobiles and trucks, as well as of burros 
and mules laden with foodstuffs, water, 
wood, and other merchandise. All this 
activity and bustle, like that of a beehive, 
was due to the construction work on a road 
that will be of vital importance to our 
country. Peruvian engineers selected the 
routes and the Government provided the 
wherewithal, but the work would not 
progress far without these laborers to 
break the soil and wield pick and shovel, 
while their womenfolk in canteen and 
camp keep busy preparing the good 
sancochado, a sort of humble stew with 
which the workers repair their strength. 

Huanuco has several churches; one, 
San Francisco, still has beautiful altars 
covered with gold leaf. The houses, 
practically all of which have a vestibule 
and large rooms, radiate cordial hospitality 
to travelers because the Huanuquefnos are 
simple and friendly people. Many of those 
whom we met there had been educated in 
the United States or in Europe, but they 
returned to work in the land of their 
fathers. 

At this half-way station between Lima 
and the selva, as we reviewed the trip 
thus far, we realized what a titanic effort 
the highways of Peru represent. In the 
first place, there is the difficult topography 
to be taken into account. In barely 90 
miles of highway, or in the brief period of 
five hours, one goes from sea level in 
Callao up to the eternal snows about 
Anticona, 16,127 feet higher. During the 
from the beginning of 


rainy season, 
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December to April, all the roads in the 
mountains and across the high plateaus 
are liable to frequent washouts. 
Moreover, the problem is complicated 
by the great distances between many of 
the towns; sometimes for miles on end 
not a human being, not an inn, not an 
animal can be seen, and water is scarce. 
Near the coast the difficulties are perhaps 
fewer, although there are many desert 
stretches of sand and stone; and in the 
montana the rank vegetation and the deep 
but unstable humus rapidly destroy the 
work of man. These various factors, 
which make the geography of our country 
ticHIMOLemimterestine. are a souTce (Of 
constant worry to Peruvian engineers 
who, in drawing their plans, must keep in 
mind the dissimilar characteristics of the 
coast, the serra, and the montana, which 
require distinct types of road on the differ- 
ent soils. Yet, difficult and expensive 
though all this may be, only highways can 
bring education, health, new ways of life 
and production, and new industries to 
many of the rich departments of Peru. 


To the montana 


Enroute to the montana (that is, the 
forest), the highway from Hudnuco to 
Tingo Maria, which shortens the distance 
between Lima and the montafia to a 
remarkable extent, took us by degrees 
into a rich and attractive region. Beside 
us wound the Huallaga River, full of 
boulders over which the water breaks in 
flying spray. It grew warmer, and we 
were conscious of an aroma of fruit, the 
rustle of leaves, a woodsy odor, the smell 
of damp earth. 

After the harsh and barren landscape 
of the Andes, this increasingly luxuriant 
vegetation was most restful. In the far 
distance could be seen plains covered with 
gigantic trees; within arm’s reach were 
ferns of various kinds, from the dainty 


maidenhair to tree-ferns many feet high, 
whose tops were like green sunshades. 
Next came varieties of large-leaved 
plants, many belonging to the genus 
Caladium; these formed another step in the 
scale of greens. Above, the mountainsides 
were sprinkled with hajas de sangre (leaves 
of blood), a plant with red bracts similar 
to the poinsettia that is so popular at 
Christmas time in the United States; 
there were also prcoloros (parrot’s beaks), 
red, green, and yellow. Later we came to 
palm trees, /icumos (Lucuma  obovata), 
pacaes (Inga. sp.), jacarandas, ceibas, and 
cedars. Matted vines climbed boldly to 
the tops of huge ancient trees, which 
seemed to brush the sky, and hung in 
gracious festoons, decorating their hosts 
with garlands of flowers. Thickset trees, 
slim graceful trees, all were aglow with 
blooms of every color of the rainbow; and 
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THE PRETTY TOWN OF ACOMAYO NEAR 
HUANUCO 
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as the climax of all this beauty, from many 
tree crotches marvellous orchids bent down 
as though watching us from their balconies. 

The highway is somewhat dangerous, 
especially at a place called Carpish, often 
shrouded in a dense fog which can be safely 
penetrated only by an expert driver. 
Throughout this region the rainy season 
lasts eight months, the dry season being 
only from April to August. Fortunately 
we had a sunny morning in which to en- 
joy the babbling waters of the Chinchao 
and the carefully cultivated terraces. 
Here we passed plantations of barbasco 
(or cube), cofiee, tea, cacao,’ tobacco, 
coca, and quinua. Quinua, a grain whose 
tiny kernel produces a flour even more 
nourishing than that of wheat, has been 
cultivated since Inca times. 

At one of the turns in the road we found 
an old friend, an image of St. Teresa, the 
Little Flower of Lisieux, which Don 


Enrique Pimentel, the engineer in charge 
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THE MAIN STREET IN HUANUCO 


A country woman on her way to market pulls her 
donkey through the street. 


of road construction, had set in a grotto, 
where it is surrounded by flowers and 
candles. ; 

We stopped for the night at ‘‘Las 
Palmas,” a rustic bungalow where gra- 
cious hospitality was offered by Don 
Victor Priano, an energetic compatriot 
who is enthusiastic over the prospect of 
developing the unexplored wealth of this 
region. His snug log house had a well- 
stocked pantry, a refrigerator and electric 
light. He entertained us with the prover- 
bial Peruvian courtesy in the middle of 
the forest. 

The scenery was striking. A rill of 
crystal-clear water murmured under the 
porch railing, and only green ferns and 
leaves could be seen. At one side was a 
bridge, and opposite the bungalow the 
sawmill, offices, and a dormitory for work- 
men, lads who have fallen under the spell 
of the forest as completely as though they 
had drunk a magic philter. They feed the 
mighty tree trunks into the machines, 
then weigh, measure, and pile the lumber 
for transportation by truck to Huanuco or 
to Tingo Maria, to be used in building 
the hotel there. Cedar, oak, jacaranda, 
mahogany, rosewood, palo de marfil, red- 
wood, the very hard cocobolo, all these help 
make up the native wealth of the Peruvian 
montana, which, like the gold in its rivers, 
waits quietly for man to exploit it. 

In this out-of-the-way place a thousand 
voices called from the forest fragrant with 
palisander and thyme. ‘The stars twin- 
kled, the monotonous chirp of the crickets 
never stopped, and somewhere a man 
could be heard humming a song. If we 
could only have kept forever those hours 
of perfect peace; but the electric light went 
out when the power was shut off at ten 
o’clock, and we had to try to sleep. The 
darkness was unrelieved; we could not see 
our hands before our faces. We were 
lulled by an orchestra of humming insects 
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TERRACES CULTIVATED IN THE INCA MANNER 


These terraces, built up with rock walls, testify to the efforts of the Peruvian Indian to cultivate the land 
on the steep mountain sides and to protect his small fields from torrential rains and heavy snows. The 
Incas employed terraces as a method of soil conservation centuries ago. 


and unusual sounds, the babble of the river, 
the rustle of leaves; fireflies danced on our 
window screens to lend us the light of their 
phosphorescent glow. 

Something moved in the hall. We 
listened, holding our breath, as though 
counting our heartbeats; then from the 
dense shadows we heard a groan. It came 
from Porfirio, the little cholo majordomo, 
who had been the helpless victim of a vam- 
pire bat; with its teeth, sharp as a dagger, 
it had bitten his ear, which bled as though 
it had been slashed by a knife. ‘The lad, 
who the afternoon before had told us how 
he hated to wear shoes, now stoically 
assured us that it was not the first time that 
a vampire bat had slaked its thirst from 
his ears. 

Daybreak was announced by the king 
of the poultry yard; in Washington we 


had been apprised by the electric milk 
truck. The cock at “‘Las Palmas” uttered 
his lusty crow almost in our very ears, 
and through the cracks in the floor we 
saw him promenading proudly in the 
space under the bungalow, raised to pro- 
tect it from reptiles and insects. With 
his message still ringing in our ears, we 
began our toilet, but the cosmetics that 
are so usual a part of civilization seemed 
out of place in these simple quarters that 
harmonized so well with their surround- 
ings. Through gaps in the partitions the 
early morning air filtered in and we could 
see that our neighbors were bestirring 
themselves all too slowly for us, who were 
eager for breakfast. The shrill cry of the 
grasshoppers and the songs of the birds 
long ago summoned us to go out and hear 
the song of the selva. 
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The montana of Peru 


On the map of South America the selva 
of Peru, Colombia, Brazil, and Bolivia 
seem to be one. The Peruvian selva, which 
is higher, is the source of the mighty 
rivers that form the Amazon. Composed 
of porous soil, and lying on the lower 
slopes of the Andes, it covers an immense 
area, and is inhabited by some 625,000 
souls, mostly of Tupi-Guarani origin, with 
a slight mixture of Inca, Spaniard, and 
mestizo blood. 

What is known as the “upper selva’’— 
beginning at an altitude of 5,900 feet and 
ending at 650—is perhaps the richest and 
most important section. The climate is 
hot, damp, relaxing, and healthful, be- 
cause the Peruvian selva lies on the lowest 
slopes of the eastern Andes and in that 
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THE HOTEL AT TINGO MARIA IN THE PERUVIAN FOREST 


part of the Amazon basin farthest from 
the equator. 

We went on into the selva, the road 
following the banks of the Tulumayo 
River. The automobile was escorted by 
clouds of butterflies, of a single color or 
with wings of marvellous design. Some, 
impatient and aggressive, flew like arrows 
through the open windows of the car; but 
others, lazy fellows, disgusted with the 
speed and noise of our motor, were 
perched comfortably on the ears of the 
mules that we passed from time to time, 
where they sat peacefully fanning them- 
selves. The selva welcomed us with a 
tinkling sound as from tiny bells; it is made 
by a winged insect known as the campanero. 
This insect, whose all-pervasive note resem- 
bles that of a high-pitched bell, lives on 





At Tingo Maria on the Huallaga River, an affluent of the Amazon, the Government of Peru has con- 
structed a simple hotel and cabins that afford comfortable accommodations to travellers over the new 
highway from Lima to Pucallpa. 
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the branches of the trees, and like the 
dragon fly has transparent wings; while 
courting the female it emits a single long- 
drawn strident sound. 

Tingo Maria, situated at an altitude of 
200 eieet latitude: 9°16, ssouthi as) va 
settlement on the left bank of the Hua- 
llaga River, which here is 210 feet wide. 
Thanks to its position at the confluence of 
two rivers, the Huallaga and the Monzén, 
it will play a very important role in the 
life of the country, now that is it possible 
to travel from the coast to the montafia by 
highway. With the help of the Peruvian 
government, a comfortable inn has been 
built there; it is of wood and screening in 
the tropical style. The left wing has a 
broad veranda, dining room, bar, pastry 
shop, kitchen, servants’ quarters, wash 
rooms, and offices; the right wing has 
single and double rooms, baths, and 
showers. Family cottages are also avail- 
able for rent. The effectis wholly rustic, but 
in good taste; the bedrooms have uphol- 
stery and curtains of bright colors and cedar 
furniture made in Huanuco with wood 
from this region. A more picturesque 
site for the hotel could not have been 
found. In the thick growth an infinite 
variety of birds flutter and chirp: the 
carpenter bird, the kingfisher, the jz/- 
guero, mountain canaries, and the chi- 
huanco, which not only looks like the 
golden oriole but also builds a hanging 
nest from some frail bough, always with 
due consideration of the size and weight 
of its future brood. From a distance of 
a few feet, the Huallaga River looks like a 
lake. ‘The scene is so lovely that here, if 
anywhere, the haunt of the Blue Bird that 
no one has yet captured should be found. 

With a view to colonizing the montaja, 
the Government has established an official 
center for settlers, with headquarters at 
Tingo Maria. Vast areas in the hands of 
Japanese firms haye been expropriated and 


will be divided into small lots. Peruvian 
settlers, or naturalized foreigners, will be 
provided with free transportation, a house, 
initial provisions, sanitary services, and 
schools. Moreover, at the Colonization 
and Experiment Farm they can learn how 
to exploit the forest, raise cattle, and grow 
crops adapted to the region. 

As the hotel had not yet been opened to 
the public, we were invited to lunch in a 
tavern, cool under its palm-leaf roof. From 
the heart of the palm (Bactris ciliata) came 
the salad, tasting like tender squash, vying 
in whiteness with the delicious yuca which, 
like the ajt guacatay (a hot sauce), we had 
not tasted for so long; but we had never 
tried the famous pazche, a Peruvian cod that 
is found in the rivers of the selva, where 
there is a great variety of fish, from this 
large one to the minute sardine. 


The secret pass known only to Father Abad 


This highway to the selva is a source of 
legitimate pride to Peruvian engineers, and 
a living example of the remarkable services 
rendered to civilization by the Franciscan 
missionaries, whose writings serve today, as 
they did long ago, as a guide to great 
undertakings. 

In 1906 studies were begun in Peru for 
the construction of a railway to bring the 
coast into communication with the montana. 
Two foreign concessionaires, the first a 
Swede and the second, a year later, a citi- 
zen of the United States, planned to estab- 
lish railway communications with the 
Ucayali River, an affluent of the Amazon. 
Both concessions lapsed, however, perhaps 
because of the great difficulties inherent in 
the interprise. Of these the greatest was 
the Cordillera Azul, which the concessio- 
naires decided could be traversed only by a 
tunnel a mile and a quarter long, at an alti- 
tude of 5,900 feet above sea level, with a 


steep descent at the other end. 
In 1933 another attempt was made to 
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establish communication, not by rail this 
time, but by highway to Pucallpa on the 
Ucayali, because by that time the useful- 
ness of the automobile, which had proved 
itself capable of any adventure, was fully 
recognized. The Government of Peru set 
aside the necessary funds, and engineers 
began to make surveys. Nevertheless, they 
had difficulty in agreeing upon a route, 
because once again the Cordillera Azul with 
its arduous ascent and sharp descent stood 
between the Tulumayo River and the Sac- 
ramento pampas. It was imperative to find 
a pass at a lower altitude than 8,200 feet. 

Not quite three years ago, in 1937, the 
engineer Federico Basadre, Director of 
Public Works and Highways in the 
Ministry of Promotion, set himself the task 
of finding the definitive solution to this 
difficult problem. He studied the routes 
and reports of earlier expeditions, and 
also consulted the writings of the Fran- 
ciscan missionaries, who since the xvith 
century had explored the rivers of the 
Peruvian selva in their efforts to convert 
the savages to Christianity. In the second 
book of a 14-volume work, The History of 
the Franciscan Missions, by Fray Bernardino 
Izaguirre, he found the description of a 
journey undertaken in 1757 by the mis- 
sionary Fray Alonso Abad. One of the 
paragraphs reads as follows: “In the 
summer of 1757 Father Abad carried out 
another expedition; he started from the 
town of Cuchero on May 4, accompanied 
by 17 Indians, and arrived the fifteenth 
of the same month at Tulumayo. Follow- 
ing the general course of the first journey, 
they found on the twenty-fifth the spot 
where an open gap in the rugged terrain was the 
outlet of a brook which flowed toward the 
Sacramento pampas. In order to orient 
themselves better, they climbed with 
difficulty to the top of one of the contiguous 
peaks . . . from which they could see the 
boundless stretches of the pampa; and they 


realized that the brook below that emerged 
from the narrow opening wound its way 
northward along the foot of the peaks.” 

The reference to a ‘“‘gap”’ in the descrip- 
tion and a comparison of the time that 
Father Abad took—ten days—in going 
from the Tulumayo River to the Sacra- 
mento pampas, with the several weeks 
that the twentieth century expeditions 
had required, made it seem probable that 
an unknown canyon existed. Senor Ba- 
sadre then issued precise instructions to 
the engineers in Tingo Maria for deter- 
mining the location of the “‘gap’ men- 
tioned by the Franciscan missionary. For 
sixteen days the expedition, composed of 
Augusto Coz, the leader, Alfonso Bernoz 
and Luis Guiulfo, and eighteen men used 
to traveling by raft on those rivers, ex- 
plored the upper reaches of the Tulumayo 
River from its confluence with the Topa. 
Finally, on July 17, 1937, they were sur- 
prised to discover that there was a river 
cutting through the Cordillera Azul, 
which proved the existence of the gap they 
were seeking. With great difficulty they 
followed the canyon along the river bed,» 
supporting themselves by cables stretched 
between the great rocks because the steep 
terrain and the slippery stones made prog- 
ress difficult. There were no signs that 
human beings had ever passed that way 
and they found no indication of any trail; 
they believe, therefore, that since 1757, 
when Father Abad traversed it on his mis- 
sion, no one had taken that route until 
July 14, 1937. The climb up the highest 
slope was hard, but from its top they could 
see the magnificent panorama of the Sacra- 
mento pampas, where the waters of the 
Yuracyacu flowed after cutting through 
the Cordillera Azul. Only when the ex- 
pedition went by raft along the Aguaitia 
river, after they had crossed the canyon, 
did they find a group of semi-savage Ca- 
shibo Indians whose chief, Bolivar byname, 
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A SECTION OF HIGHWAY IN THE FOREST 
REGION 


Rock and jungle present many difficulties to 
Peruvian highway engineers. 


offered them help in exchange for food, 
clothing and tools. 

The hidden passage that held the key to 
the highway problem in the Peruvian selva, 
today known as “Father Abad’s Gap,” lies 
1,380 feet above sea level and is about two 
miles long; the walls on either side of the 
river reach a height of 4,600 feet. ‘The dis- 
covery of a topographical irregularity in 
the mountain range dividing the basis of 
the Huallaga and the Ucayali Rivers, an ir- 
regularity thoughtfully placed by nature at 
just the right spot on the eastern range of 
the Peruvian Andes, permitted the high- 
way to be built in a comparatively short 
time at a much lower altitude than that 
which had originally been planned, thereby 
saving the Peruvian ‘Treasury more than 
2,000,000 soles. 

We made the trip through the selva to 


Tingo Marfa (350 miles) with perfect com- 
fort on a road twenty feet wide, with a 
limestone base and drainage ditches on 
both sides to keep the copious rains from 
destroying the highway. ‘To watch the en- 
gineers at work we went on to milestone 
372, but the car, which had rebelled several 
times, refused to continue over so rough a 
surface. The dump trucks of the Bureau of 
Highways and Railways of the Ministry of 
Promotion are the advance guard of civili- 
zation in this part of the world, which until 
yesterday was hostile to man. ‘The trucks 
come and go with construction materials, 
while under the engineers’ direction groups 
of laborers, quite unconscious of the trans- 
cendental import of their toil, cut the rough 
path that steam rollers make into a smooth 
Royal Highway, over which will pass 
wealth to benefit the whole country. 

It was an inspiring sight to watch this 
handful of men working so zealously on 
their patriotic task, far from home, and 
caring naught for danger or privation. 
They must find the mosquitoes a great 
pest because among the parasitic plants 
are many of the bromelia family, which 
make perfect breeding places for this 
injurious insect. Because the broad leaves 
of this plant contract against each other 
to form reservoirs capable of holding as 
much as two quarts of rainwater to supply 
the plant during the dry season, the mos- 
quitoes find these deposits suitable breed- 
ing places. Fortunately wise nature also 
sees to it that in these miniature tanks 
there is a shellfish that feeds on the mos- 
quito larvae. Near the bromelias another 
parasitic plant grows; its roots, which 
penetrate the water that has collected, 
have bulbous feelers with tiny valves per- 
mitting the entrance but not the exit of 
the larvae. Thus the terrible mosquito is 
kept from propagating itself too freely. 

This road, part of the Three-Year High- 
way Plan developed during the adminis- 
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tration of Gen. Oscar R. Benavides, is of 
vital importance for Peru and perhaps for 
all South America, for if Brazil should 
build a highway from the selva to the 
Atlantic, the continent could be spanned in 
a few days; direct communication between 
the Pacific coast and the Amazon region 
has been practically completed. The 
highway, which is 485 miles long, crosses 
the Sacramento pampas for 93 miles to 
Pucallpa, where the Ucayali River is 
navigable at all seasons of the year for 
vessels of 3,000 tons displacement. The 
construction of this Royal Highway unit- 
ing the Departments of Loreto, Junin, 
Huanuco, and Lima with the port of 
Iquitos on the Amazon, and with Callao, 
the principal port of the republic on the 
Pacific, has solved the problem of rapid 
communication with eastern Peru. 

This personal acquaintance with our selva 
was a splendid object lesson; on our return 


to Lima we studied the serra to complete 
the map of our sentimental journey. From 
a far distant land we had traveled to the 
montana with a keen desire to become ac- 
quainted with this unknown region of our 
native land; we left for Huanuco deeply 
moved both because we had had this ex- 
perience and because we did not know 
when we should ever do so again. We can 
never forget the imposing spectacle of na- 
ture that this journey gave us, or the simple 
unadulterated pleasures not to be found in 
the bustle of cities. 

The emerald green of the woods, which 
was so soothing to the eyes, became blurred, 
for the light of the sun was fading, leaving 
this rustic beauty in the shadows. Some- 
thing mysterious seemed to palpitate in the 
forest, and as we reluctantly drove farther 
and farther away, we bade a tender fare- 
well to the river, to the trees, flowers, birds 
and butterflies. 


Recent Exhibits of Latin American Art 
in the United States 


Recent world events are teaching the 
Republics of this hemisphere to be more 
and more continent-minded, and in our 
desire to understand and be understood 
by our American neighbors we are giving 
an important place to the cultural aspects 
of our respective national lives. The first 
of the State Department Conferences on 
Cultural Relations, which was devoted to 
art, brought out the fact that artists, 
museum directors, critics and publishers 
in the United States are eager to co- 
operate further in this field. 


Since October 27, 1939 four noteworthy 
exhibits of Latin American art have 
been held in the United States—in Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, and Richmond. 


Exhibition of Mexican Art, Philadelphia 


The Art Alliance of Philadelphia spon- 
sored a comprehensive Exhibition of 
Mexican Art in its headquarters on Ritten- 
house Square, from October 27 to Novem- 
ber 10, 1939. The exhibits, which filled 
the rooms, galleries, and halls of the build- 
ing, showed not only the work of leading 
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“RECLINING NUDE,” BY FEDERICO CANTU 


painters, sculptors, and print-makers, but 
also products of the craftsmen, generally 
anonymous, who have added so much to 
the reputation of Mexico as an art loving 
country. 

The 223 paintings, lithographs, sketches, 
and engravings included work by such 
internationally known artists as Siqueiros, 
Orozco, Charlot, Orozco Romero, Rivera, 
Tamayo, Castellanos, Covarrubias, Pujol, 
and Mérida, as well as by six children 
attending the people’s schools of painting. 
For obvious reasons, it was not possible 
to have as representative a showing of con- 
temporary sculpture, but the nine pieces 
included works by Archundia and Flores. 
‘There was also a special section devoted 
to works by United States artists who had 
been to Mexico and whose work showed 
Mexican influence. 

Popular arts were represented by 151 
pieces of wrought silver, pottery, glass, 





toys, masks, textiles, tooled leather, furni- 
ture, and many miscellaneous objects. 

Most of the material was lent by the 
artists or by collectors and art galleries 
in the United States. One painting came 
from the Mexican Pavilion in the New 
York World’s Fair, and the Taller de 
Grafica Popular in Mexico sent 35 litho- 
eraphs. The other lenders were as follows: 
Mildred Constantine, Froham Anderson, 
Bernard Myers, National Art Society, 
College Art Association, Blanche Bone- 
stell, Joseph Kligerman, Georgette Pas- 
sedoit, Hudson D. Walker, Madeleine 
Blitzstein, Charles Morgan Gallery, Guy 
Stewart, Centaur Book Shop, Midtown 
Galleries, F. A. R. Gallery, Andrew 
Khinov, Mrs. X. S. White, Valentine 
Gallery of Modern Art, and the Delphic 
Studios. 

Much credit for the exhibition is due to 
Sefior Don Gustavo Ortiz Hernan, Mex- 
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‘““NUDE,” BY ESTEBAN VALDERRAMA 


ican Consul in Philadelphia, who was given 
the full cooperation of the Hon. Rafael 
Colina, Consul General of Mexico in New 
York. 

Many of the objects exhibited were sold, 
and there was such a large demand for the 
silver, pottery, glass and textiles that many 
pieces were replaced twice. 

The exhibition was opened by a recep- 
tion held on the afternoon of October 
27, at which the Hon. Francisco Castillo 
Najera, Mexican Ambassador to the 
United States, was the guest of honor. 
In his address on that occasion, the Am- 
bassador said: 


Art, like science, is one of those intangibles for 
which there is no frontier in either time or space; 
works of art have neither nationality nor age, for 
they are the common patrimony of mankind. If 
there is anything eternal in this world of constant 
evolution, it is most certainly art. 


Events such as that inaugurated today prove 


‘that faith still burns in the hearts of those who, 


above and beyond the upheaval now disrupting 
the world, envisage the ideal of perfection at which 
humanity aims in the hope of a better future. 

Expressions of art are exponents of culture. 
With no distinctions of race or creed, they create 
stronger and more lasting bonds than political or 
economic treaties and conventions possibly can. 

This exhibition is another bond added to the 
many linking the sister republics of the United 
States and Mexico, but it is also far more than 
that. Exhibits like this make the human soul 
more sensitive and sympathetic, for art contains 
the divine essence that not only satisfies man’s 
longing for the ideal, but also supplies the ele- 
ments necessary to the spirit if it is to proceed 
with its endless creative task of improvement, 
perfection, and beauty. 

At the present time, when conflicting material 
forces endeavor to destroy each other, without any 
regard whatsoever for any of the human values, it 
is highly satisfactory to find it still possible to 
assemble in certain parts of the world, as we are 
doing here now, to proclaim, with our presence 
and our interest, the eternal value of art. 

Thus it is not only as a Mexican, but also as a 
human being that I am delighted to be here with 
you today. 


Exhibits at the Naticnal Museum, 
Washington 

In December 1939 the National Collec- 
tion of Fine Arts of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution sponsored exhibits of works by two 
Latin American artists, Esteban Valder- 
rama of Cuba and Juan de Dios Hoyos of 
Mexico. A large number of invitations 
was issued by the National Museum to 
diplomats, art critics and other persons 
prominent in Washington circles. The 
pastel and oil paintings by Esteban 
Valderrama of Cuba were displayed from 
December 8 to 31, 1939, and were very 
much enjoyed by many visitors. 

Dr. Valderrama, who early showed his 
artistic talent, received in 1906, when only 
14 years of age, a scholarship from the 
Governor of the Province of Matanzas to 
study at the San Alejandro School of Fine 
Arts in Habana—of which he is now the 
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head. In 1910 he went to Spain to con- 
tinue his studies and two years later entered 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. He has 
devoted all of his life since to his profession, 
not only painting but also teaching at San 
Alejandro, and serving as President of the 
Cuban Club of Fine Arts and also as Vice 
President of the Association of Artists 
and Sculptors of Cuba. Dr. Valderrama 
has also received many other distinctions. 
He is a member of the National Academy 
of Arts and Letters; corresponding mem- 
ber, San Fernando Academy, Madrid; 
Doctor of Philosophy and Letters and 
Doctor of Pedagogy, Habana University; 
and President of the Fine Arts Section of 
the Ateneo, Habana. 

The present exhibition contained 29 oil 
paintings and pastels, all of which are 
notable for their excellence. ‘The large oil 
called Dura Tierra (Hard Soil) was lent 
for the occasion from the Presidential 
Palace at Habana, where it usually hangs. 
It depicts a scene typical of the Cuban 
countryside with eight oxen straining to 
pull the plow through the hard red earth. 
Behind rise the palms and forest-covered 
hills beloved of Cubans. The rich reddish 
tones and the lighting of this picture as 
well as its masterly composition are partic- 
ularly pleasing. Without any rtifi- 
ciality it gives a sense of the reality of the 
farmer’s life and his nearness to the soil. 

Most of the other pictures in the exhibit 
were portraits in a method of pastel espe- 
cially developed by Dr. Valderrama, in 
which the heads are highly finished and 
the costume as a rule sketched in with a 
few deft strokes. This technique, skill- 
fully used by the artist, gives an effect of 
great lifelikeness. 

It was clearly evident that Sefior Valde- 
rrama is a gifted portrait painter, for the 
observer immediately gained the impres- 
sion that each study is an excellent like- 
ness, for all of them vary in interpretation 


and in appearance. Further, unlike some 
painters, he does not confine himself to one 
type but is equally at home with men and 
women, young and old, gentle or simple. 
The color may be bright, as in the pastel 
of My Cook, a colored girl with cock, or 
subdued as in the fascinating portrait of 
the Cuban chess champion, Capablanca. 
On opening the exhibition, Dr. Pedro 
Martinez Fraga, the Ambassador, said: 


I do not propose to introduce to you Dr. Esteban 
Valderrama, the distinguished artist, whose small 
but representative and comprehensive exhibition 
we inaugurate this afternoon. 

The twenty-nine works of art which we admire 
at this time are his most fitting introduction. 

These paintings, selected from the great collec- 
tion of Valderrama’s works, express to you, in the 
universal language of their conception, drawing, 
coloring and treatment of their respective subjects, 
the steady progress and growing evolution of the 
young master; the creation and development of 
his own special style, free from foreign influence 
and open to constant improvement; the author’s 
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untiring industry and absolute devotion to art; 
his successful mastery of landscape technique and, 
in my modest opinion, the extraordinary com- 
mand with which, reviving the glories of La Tour, 
Valderrama has won a place which may well be 
called unique in the difficult field of pastel 
portraiture. 

My remarks have, therefore, no other purpose 
than to open officially this exhibition by Valde- 
rrama. 

The fact that he is Director of the San Alejandro 
National Academy of Art would justify this 
modest cooperation on the part of the Cuban 
Ambassador. But his personal merits, achieved 
outside of the sphere of Academies and official 
organizations, his perseverance, and the sense of 
appreciation and gratitude which his works 
inspire in every Cuban would necessarily, apart 
from his academic standing, lead me to pay high 
tribute to this compatriot of mine who through 
the magic of his brush brings to northern lands a 
bit of our sky, sun and soil, and the authentic 
representation of our national art. 

When we diplomats meet in conferences or 
congresses, we generally talk much, plan more 
and agree to many things with a view to strength- 
ening the ties which bind our several countries, 
and although the Western Hemisphere has gained 
notable triumphs in fostering closer relations dur- 
ing the past fifty years, it has accomplished little 
in making known its progress in the field of art. 

The Americas, who rightly admire the wonders 
of art, both ancient and modern, of other conti- 


nents, have a limited acquaintance with the 
artistic creations of their own countries. We are 
now beginning to discover one another; great 
distances, economic problems and lack of initia- 
tive constitute barriers that we must gradually 
overcome. 

Insofar as developing a better knowledge of the 
success of our respective painters is concerned, 
we have barely gotten a start, and to this end 
Cuba is happy to present today to the Capital of 
the United States, this token exhibit, which we 
hope will pave the way to more complete and 
larger ones. 

It seems appropriate that Valderrama should 
be the trail blazer, because few among the many 
eminent Cuban artists have, like him, had the vision 
and determination to widen the national artistic 
horizon abroad. 

We hope that his presence in Washington will 
make it possible for him to carry out the desire 
of the Cuban Senate, that he paint a portrait of 
the Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States. The works which he presents here 
today are ample evidence of his ability to under- 
take such a high task. 

In closing, allow me to say, bearing in mind 
the international and constructive purpose of 
these art exhibits, that Cuba offers its capital city 
together with the necessary facilities to all the 
artists of the Americas who may desire to present 
their works there. 

By an act of the Cuban Congress, of which the 
Republic is proud, decisions regarding all matters 
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pertaining to customs treatment of works of art 
has been left in the hands of the professors of the 
San Alejandro National Academy of Art in 
Habana, and I can assure you that Dr. Valder- 
rama as Director of that institution will cooper- 
ate personally in every way possible to facilitate 
the exhibition of the works of such artists of the 
Americas. 

In the name of my Government and in my 
own, I wish to express my most sincere thanks 
to the Director and other officials of this splendid 
National Museum, and to my dear friend, Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, for the generous aid given to this 
exhibit, as well as to each and every one of you 
who so kindly have honored us with your presence 
on the occasion of this, the official opening of 
the Esteban Valderrama exhibition. 


A miniature by Senor Hoyos was on 
view from December 15-29, and was 
viewed on the opening day by a distin- 
guished gathering. Sefior Hoyos has an 
international reputation as a miniaturist, 
and the portrait of his mother that was 
exhibited for a fortnight called forth en- 
thusiastic comment from critics and the 
public. Whether seen with the naked eye 
or viewed through a microscope the paint- 
ing showed a perfection rarely encoun- 
tered; it was aptly described as ‘‘a miracle 
of technique through which the observer 
comes in personal contact with the living 
image imbued with that vital spirituality 
which is indeed eternal,’ to quote the 
words of a Washington critic. 

During the last 25 years Senor Hoyos, 
who abandoned a career as architect to 
devote himself to miniature painting, has 
exhibited his work in Europe and the 
Americas, where he has been hailed as 
the greatest living miniaturist by many 
authorities. Most of his work is at present 
in private collections. 

His strong advocacy of many phases of 
Pan Americanism must also receive special 
mention. 

Senior Hoyos’ portrait of his mother was 
exhibited under the patronage of the 


Ambassador of Mexico, the Hon. Fran- 
cisco Castillo Najera, who was the guest of 
honor at the formal opening. 


Argentine Art at the Virginia Museum 


The Argentine art exhibited at the New 
York World’s Fair, the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition at Treasure Island, 
San Francisco, and the Riverside Mu- 
seum, New York, and other works not pre- 
viously shown in the United States were 
collected in an exhibition opened at the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, 
on January 16. 

The interest of the museum in Argentine 
art dates from its beginning four years ago, 
when the Hon. Alexander W. Weddell,! 
then United States Ambassador to Argen- 
tina and a trustee of the new institution, 
sent the director a copy of the catalogue 

1 Now Ambassador to Spain. 
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“A CORNER OF MY CONVENT,” BY FRAY GUILLERMO BUTLER, ARGENTINA 


of the Twenty-fifth Annual Argentine 
Salon. With the generous cooperation 
of the Hon. Felipe A. Espil, Argentine 
Ambassador to the United States, and the 
Hon. John Alexander de Marval, Com- 
missioner General in charge of the exhi- 
bitions at the two world’s fairs of 1939, the 
entire collection of Argentine art now in 
the United States was made available to 
the Virginia Museum, which thus was 
privileged to present the largest survey of 
Argentine art ever to be shown outside 
South America. 

The exhibit includes 45 fine pieces of 
sculpture, 90 prints, and more than 100 
admirable paintings. Similarities between 
the art of Argentina and the United States 
were described by the director of the mu- 
seum, Ihomas €: Colt, Jr:, in a radio 
address delivered before the opening of 





the exhibit. The art of neither country is 
indigenous, but shows clearly defined 
roots in Europe—France and Spain and 
Italy. The development in both countries 
has been parallel: first portraiture, fol- 
lowed by genre, then works showing the 
effects of study in European ateliers. ‘The 
most recent trends indicate that both 
countries are growing up, the artists turn- 
ing away from Europe and discovering 
their birthright. Those closest to the life 
and soil of their respective lands are pro- 
ducing the most valid art today, and it is 
in their works that the distinction be- 
tween Argentina and the United States is 
most discernible, the rich native person- 
ality of the two countries most evident. 
To open the exhibit, a reception was 
held at the museum on the evening of 


January 16. The receiving line, headed 
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by the President of the Museum, included 
the Argentine Ambassador; the Governor 
of Virginia and Mrs. Price; and the Hon. 
R. Walton Moore, Counsellor of the 
United States Department of State, repre- 
senting the Secretary of State. Repre- 
sentatives of many important institutions 
and agencies concerned with Pan Ameri- 
can relations were among the guests on 
that occasion, at which the Ambassador 
said: 


Mr. GOvEeRNOR, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


I am not speaking out of mere politeness when I 
say that no more appropriate place could have been 
selected than your historic city of Richmond for an 
exhibition of Argentine Art in the United States. 
There exists in the history of our respective coun- 
tries an undercurrent of important, yet forgotten 
links, which warrant that assertion. 

It is not generally known that the ideals of the 
American Revolution and the genius of your 
political institutions are at the very root of Ar- 
gentina’s constitutional organization. It is no 
wonder that every young student in my country is 
familiar with the extremely important role played 
by Virginia in the Independence of the United 
States and in the framing of your Federal 
Constitution. 

I have always been tremendously impressed by 
an observation of Beveridge in his Life of John 
Marshall. He pointed out that George Washing- 
ton, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, John Marshall, and George Mason, all 
Virginians, were born, historically speaking, at 
almost the same point of time—to be exact within 
30 years— and on the same spot, geographically 
speaking—within a radius of one hundred miles. 

Commenting on these facts, Beveridge added 
that the life-stories of these great men largely 
make up the history of the United States whilst 
they lived; and it was chiefly their word and their 
labors, their thoughts and their purposes which 
gave form and direction to the political and social 
forces which are still working out the destiny of the 
American people. 

May I add that these same influences have ex- 
tended beyond the frontiers of the United States 
and have shaped and are still shaping the political 
destinies of other countries whose democratic insti- 
tutions have been evolved largely on the pattern 
of the American Constitution. Such is the case of 
Argentina which enacted its own Constitution in 


1853, after seventy years of successful American 
experience. 

I feel tonight is also the proper moment to pay 
tribute to the memory of another great American, 
whose efforts in favor of the early recognition of 
Argentina’s Independence on the part of the 
United States richly deserve the gratitude of our 
people. Although Henry Clay, to whom I am 
referring, spent most of his life in the Blue-grass 
Country, he was born very near here, in Hanover 
County, and lived in Richmond, where he was 
educated, until he became a young lawyer. 

Had he no other record of public life, he would 
have been entitled to a prominent place in Amer- 
ican history if only because of the monumental 
speech he delivered before the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 24th of March, 1818, in which 
he advocated the recognition of the Provinces of 
the River Plate. With amazing foresight he ex- 
pounded a political philosophy on inter-American 
relations and on the conduct to be followed by 
western countries in face of a European war which 
today, 120 years later, may well be regarded as 
one of the soundest tenets of American statesman- 
ship. Many of the ideas contained in his speech 
are easily traced to the liberalism of that great 
scholar and patriot, Chancellor Wythe, under whose 
spiritual guidance Clay grew up in Richmond. 

There is another American whose name I would 
like to recall, since he is the Virginian who, nearly 
90 years ago, concluded the first commercial 
treaty between our two countries; in point of 
fact the only commercial agreement that has ever 
been signed between Argentina and the United 
States. John Strother Pendleton, born in Cul- 
pepper County, served twice in the Virginia 
House of Delegates, first from 1831 to 1833 
and later from 1836 to 1839. He was Chargé 
d’Affaires in Argentina from 1851 to 1854 and 
the tactful and successful manner in which he 
fulfilled his instructions and accomplished his 
task well won him a ranking place in the diplo- 
matic history of his country. 

As it happened, the historical Meeting of 
Provincial Governors which laid the foundations 
for an Argentine Federal Constitution took place 
at San Nicolas, a few months after his arrival in 
Argentina. On the authority of one of his dis- 
patches, he was the only foreign representative 
present at the meeting. In an official communi- 
cation addressed at that time to Daniel Webster, 
then Secretary of State, Pendleton reported: “By 
invitation of General Urquiza—then at the helm 
of the Nation—I came up with him. I am the 
only foreigner here, and I believe the only one 
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who was invited to come—being made the only 
exception I presume, chiefly because General 
Urquiza is exceedingly anxious to cultivate the 
most friendly relations with the United States, 
and as much as possible, to assimilate the 
institutions of his Government, to those of the 
United States.” 

The Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navi- 
gation he negotiated with the collaboration of Mr. 
Robert C. Schenck, Minister to Brazil at the time, 
was signed at San José the 27th of July 1853, and 
is still, in the absence of any new agreement, in 
full operation. 

The Treaty contains a clause, the opening one, 
so unusual and so full of significance that I take 
pleasure in quoting it here. It reads: ‘‘There 
shall be perpetual amity between the United 
States and their citizens on one part, and the 
Argentine Confederation and its citizens on the 
other part.” 

In the wear and tear of international life, coun- 
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tries, like individuals, may have occasional dif- 
ferences. In the case of Argentina and the United 
States, well above transient differences, there 
exists a permanent feeling of friendship, so aptly 
expressed in that clause, which governs and always 
will govern the mutual relations between our two 
countries. ; 

It is clearly fitting, then, that Richmond should 
have been chosen for this exhibition of Argentine 
Art; and it is in the spirit of the opening clause of 
the Treaty to which I have referred, that I re- 
joice in the honor of being among you tonight. 

So it is also that I am deeply grateful to yet one 
more Virginian, my distinguished friend and 
colleague, Ambassador Weddell, to whose en- 
lightened initiative and generous efforts the 
exhibition is largely due—and to Governor Price 
and the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts itself, for 
so graciously supporting his initiative and for giv- 
ing such splendid hospitality to the works of art 
of my people. 





THE VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Jorge Eduardo Boyd 


Ambassador of Panama in Washington 


Dr. Jorce E. Boyp presented his letters 
of credence as Ambassador of Panama to 
the United States to President Roosevelt 
on February 9, 1940. On that occasion, 
he said, in the course of his remarks: 


It is fitting for both the United States and 
Panama to give a new and promising meaning 
to the intimate relations between our two coun- 
tries, for the purpose of realizing a real fraternal 
rapprochement and collaboration in the plan 
determined upon by your Administration both 
in the General Treaty negotiated between our 
two countries on March 2, 1936, and in the ex- 
planatory notes which were signed and incorpo- 
rated in it as an integral part of the pact. 

‘These documents are of exceptional importance 
and significance. They not only interpret with 
admirable fidelity ‘‘Good Neighborliness’’—a 
feeling which is inherent in the noble purpose of 
effacing every trace of misunderstandings and 
misgivings between Panama and the United 
States, initiating a new effort toward cordial 
relations and understanding, looking toward 
practical reciprocal advantages beyond the limits 
of mere phraseology—but they also present with 
precision and clarity the orientation which must 
be given to Panamanian-American relations for 
the purpose of establishing between the two coun- 
tries a lasting friendly relationship which will 
definitely eliminate all possible future misunder- 
standings. 

This fact must be emphasized because it con- 
stitutes the most eloquent demonstration of the 
new spirit which animates the resolve of both 
nations to understand each other, to be good 
neighbors and true friends, thereby setting an 
example of real cooperation to the other nations 
of the American continent. 

It is then most expedient that in the warmth of 
such sincere sentiments of fraternity we should 
make every effort to continue the development of 
our relations, as symbolized in effective solidarity, 
harmony, and cooperation. My mission in your 
great country signifies the desire of the Govern- 
ment and the people of Panama to succeed in 
harmonizing our interests and in solving our prob- 





lems with a clear and just comprehension which 
will make our friendship steadfast, and I take ad- 
vantage of this happy occasion to assure you, Mr. 
President, of my most sincere and constant 
collaboration toward that purpose. 


President Roosevelt replied in part as 
follows: 


You begin your new duties, Mr. Ambassador, 
under the most favorable auspices, for the relations 
between the United States of America and the Re- 
public of Panama have never been more cordial 
and sympathetic than they are today. Both your 
country and mine stand side by side in the ranks of 
inter-American solidarity and cooperation. We 
are, by reason of our close association on the Isth- 
mus of Panama, indeed neighbors—and good 
neighbors—in every sense of that word, and the 
newly effective General Treaty between our two 
countries, as you so well point out, has sealed and 
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ensured a partnership which will grow closer and 
more beneficial to us both as the years pass. 

For more than a quarter of a century, your coun- 
try and mine—as well as all the maritime nations 
of the world—have benefited beyond measure from 
the great enterprise which is the Panama Canal. 
To the continuance of this noble cooperative effort, 
I am confident that Your Excellency brings an in- 
spiration and happy spirit of neighborliness which 
cannot fail to foster and enhance it. 


The new Ambassador of Panama was 
born in Panama City on March 14, 1886. 
After attending the Colegio del Istmo in 
Panama, he went to the United States 
to complete his education. He graduated 
from Dwight College, New York, and con- 
tinued the study of law at the University 
of Pennsylvania and the University of 
Paris, where he received the degree of 
doctor of law and political science. 

In Panama he has held many high posi- 
tions, including those of associate justice 
of the Supreme Court; attorney general 
of the republic; member of the Panama- 
United States Mixed Claims Commission; 
and member of the city council of Panama. 
In 1928 he was candidate for President of 
the Republic. 

Dr. Boyd has had a long and dis- 
tinguished diplomatic career. He has 
been attaché, secretary, counselor, or chargé 
d’affaires of Panama in the United States, 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Great Britain. In 1911 he was special 
Ambassador at the coronation of George 
V, King of England. When the boundary 
dispute between Panama and Costa Rica 


was submitted to the arbitration of the 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, he was the representative of 
Panama. Later he served as agent for 
Panama in the Panama-United States 
General Claims Commission. In 1917-18 
he was Consul General of Panama and 
member of the War Trade Board, in New 
York. He has also been consul general 
of Bolivia in Panama and was the Boliv- 
ian delegate to the Fourth Congress of 
the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain. 

The new Ambassador of Panama has 
been the recipient of many decorations 
and honors. These include: The Grand 
Cross of the Order of Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa; President of the French Legion 
of Honor, Bureau of Panama; Grand 
Officer of the French Legion of Honor; 
Grand Officer of the Order of the Condor, 
Bolivia; Grand Commander of the Inter- 
national Academy of History, Paris; 
Member of the France-America Commit- 
tee; and coronation medal of the King 
and Queen of England. He is a member 
of the Geographical Societies of Paris and 
Washington, with diploma of honor and 
gold medals; American Institute of Inter- 
national law; Academy of Social and 
Political Science, Philadelphia; Delta Chi 
Fraternity; and Kent Law Club, Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Boyd is also the representative of 
Panama on the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union. 


The “Ollantay” of Ricardo Rojas 
An Inca ‘Tragedy for Modern Audiences 


ANGEL FLORES 


Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union 


A QUARTER CENTURY before Columbus 
sailed for the Indies, Pachacuti, ‘‘greatest 
of all the Incas,” ruled over the Incan 
Empire. During his reign many memo- 
rable deeds occurred, but none so poign- 
antly unhappy as his feud with Ollantay, 
his valiant warrior chief. The tragic 
legend of Pachacuti and Ollantay, carried 
across the years by word of mouth, was 
written down by Von Tschudi in the seven- 
teenth century, by the old priest Antonio 
Valdez in the eighteenth, and by numerous 
Quichua scholars who considered it “‘the 
most interesting and complete relic of 
Peruvian literature.” 

In Valdez’? version, Ollantay, whose 
“name is as a dreaded rope” and who “all 
dangers has gladly met,” falls in love with 
Coyllur, Pachacuti’s daughter, ‘“‘the apple 
of the Sun’s eye.”? In more remote times 
Ollantay, who is not of royal blood, might 
have married the Princess without much 
ado, but during Pachacuti’s reign rules had 
been introduced prohibiting such unions. 
The taboo notwithstanding, the Princess 
marries Ollantay in secret and is with 
child by him. Nevertheless his suit is 
scornfully rejected by the Inca, whereupon 
Ollantay climbs the rocky heights over 
Cuzco and in a moving soliloquy declares 
himself the implacable enemy of his proud 
King. 

Cuzco! O thou beautiful city ! 
Henceforth behold thine enemy. 
T’ll bare thy breast to stab thy heart, 


And throw it as food for condors; 
Thy cruel Inca I will slay.! 


1 Translated by Sir Clements Markham in ‘The 
Incas of Peru,” London, 19170, pp. 323-407. 


In the meantime the Inca shuts up the 
Princess in a cave and orders his general 
Rumifahui to capture Ollantay ‘‘dead or 
alive.” 

In the second act Ollantay is proclaimed 
Inca by the people of Ollantay-tambo, in 
the valley of Vilcamayu, and plans his 
campaign for the defense of his fortress- 
palace with the aid of his faithful ‘‘thirty 
thousand brave Antis,” amongst whom 
“no weakling is found.’ Later, in ‘“‘a 
wild place in the mountains,” Ruminahui 
appears, “‘torn and ragged, and covered 
with blood.’ He describes how Ollan- 
tay’s strategy has brilliantly succeeded: 

My army then was near the hill, 
When suddenly the massive stones 


Came crashing down, with cries and moans, 
While clarions sounded loud and shrill. 


A rain of stones both great and small 
Down on the crowd of warriors crashed, 
On every side destruction flashed, 
Thy heart the slaughter did appall. 
Like a strong flood the blood did flow, 
Inundating the ravine; 

So sad a sight thou ne’er hast seen— 
No man survived to strike a blow. 


The scene now shifts to the lugubrious 
Convent of the Virgins of the Sun, where, 
still ignorant of her parentage, the ten- 
year old daughter of Ollantay and Coyllur 
is cloistered—signifying that the Ollantay- 
Pachacuti feud has lasted for a decade. 
In a cave nearby the child’s mother, 
whom she has never seen, sighs and groans. 

Note.— The illustrations are copyrighted by Editorial 
Losada, Buenos Aires publishers, to whom we are in- 


debted for a magnificent de luxe editon of Rojas’ plays.— 
EDITOR. 
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CUZCO 
The stage setting by Angel Guido for Act IV of Ollantay. 


Inithe) third*sandelastsact the) Inca 
Pachacuti dies and his son Tupac Yupan- 
qui succeeds to the throne. ‘The new Inca 
orders Ruminahui to crush the rebel 
Ollantay once and for all. Vowing to 
avenge his previous defeat, Ruminahui 
adopts a cunning stratagem. After hiding 
his men in the caves and gorges of Ollan- 
tay-tambo he appears at the gates of 
Ollantay’s fortress ‘‘in rags, his face cut 
and slashed with wounds, and covered 
with blood,” claiming to have been ill 
treated by the new Inca. Ollantay re- 
ceives him joyously with his wonted hos- 
pitality, and after he and his warriors have 
drunk their fill and dropped off to sleep— 
they were celebrating ‘‘the Sun’s great 
Raymi festivals’—, Rumifiahui “‘cautious 
and silent as fate,’ opens the gates and 


lets in his) men. “Beaten, “crushed tmbe- 
trayed,” thousands are slain. Ollantay 
and his generals are captured and brought 
before the Inca. Bragging of his signal 
victory, Ruminahui asks his King for the 
immediate extermination of Ollantay and 
his staff. But the King’s High Priest is 
more humane, and pleads for mercy. ‘The 
King, a gallant warrior himself, admiring 
Ollantay’s courage and despising Rumi- 
nahui’s cowardly scheme, after a tense 
moment of indecision pardons Ollantay, 
makes him his permanent chief and frees 
his companions. Amidst the subsequent 
rejoicing, the little “orphan” who has 
finally discovered her mother, forces her 
way into the hall and begs the Inca _ to 
save the Princess, Yupanqui’s sister and 
Ollantay’s wife. ‘They all go to the Con- 
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vent and discover the Princess languishing 
‘in a foul and loathsome cave.’ After 
heart-rending explanations, music and 
embraces follow and the play ends auspi- 
ciously with a happy reunion. 

Such, in essence, is the legendary tragedy 
of Ollantay in its acceptedly primitive and 
‘““oure’ state. In 1939 the noted Argen- 
tinian poet and scholar Ricardo Rojas, 
leaning heavily on the forgotten Cuzco 
version, later confirmed by the discoveries 
of Wiener in Ollantaytambo, recast the 
old myth in new moulds of contemporary 
sensibility. Not through meticulous re- 
search and footnoting, but by fusing his 
profound scholarship with his poetic gifts 
and his knowledge of the theatre, Rojas 
recreated Ollantay’s tragedy, which had 
haunted him since 1907. When the 
National Theatre of Buenos Aires produced 
Rojas’ Ollantay on July 26, 1939, the play 
met with colossal success, passing the 
much-coveted 100th performance and 
breaking all records for consecutive per- 
formances. Unlike his predecessors in this 
genre (Labardén, Juan Cruz Valera, Bel- 
gerano, and the anonymous author of 
Ttipac-Amaru), Rojas did not succumb to 
rhetorical abortions or picturesque pas- 
tiches. On the contrary, he proceeded like 
a scientist: he traced the Inca legend down 
to its pristine essence, endeavoring to 
rescue its autochthonous content and char- 
acteristic form. ‘Thus he had to face realis- 
tically the problem of re-creation, even 
though the theme was in the romantic 
tradition and even though he consciously 
grafted it upon the sober movement and 
pattern of Attic drama. In Rojas’ Ollantay 
the plot centers on the Ollantay-Coyllur 
love affair, accentuated by four ‘‘Wagne- 
rian” themes: 

Act I.—The Rift (quarrel between 
Ollantay and the Inca) 

Act Il.—The Abduction (Ollantay ab- 
ducts the Princess from the Convent) 


Act III.—The Capture (Ollantay’s de- 
feat through Ruminahui’s treachery) 

Act IV.—The Punishment (Ollantay is 
sentenced to death). 


Only one King appears in the play 
(Yupanqui), the Princess is not a mother 
but a woman in love throughout, and 
death, not mercy, ends the play. 

InvAct 1 Ollantay, “son) of the Harths7 
falls madly in love with Coyllur, ‘“‘daughter 
of the Sun.” On his return to her father’s 
palace, after winning great victories in the 
field, he asks for his reward in the form of 
‘fa star,’ Coyllur, but to this the Inca 
answers: 


Rewards I promised you; but never did I promise 

To break the laws. 

In the veins of Coyllur, the Princess, 

Flows the blood of the selfsame kings 

Who founded Cuzco: the sacred blood of the 
Moon 

Which never mixed with mortal blood 

And never will. 

Such is the Law. Such are the commands of the 
Incas. 2 


Ollantay protests: 


I am the son of the Earth, a goddess 

Even older than the mother Moon! 

From those prodigious entrails I was born 

And Pachacamac is the only father! 

If in Coyllur, Princess of the Empire, 

Flows the blood of Inti, then a god without a name, 
Whose fatal mystery 

Makes Man’s heart divine, gave me love. 


Despite the ensuing scene in which it is 
shown that Coyllur loves Ollantay as much 
as he loves her, Yupanqui, imperturbable, 
rejects Ollantay’s request. Indignant, he 
leaves for the mountains, and the Inca 
orders Rumifiahui to arrest him. ‘The act 
closes with Coyllur’s foreboding words: 
Ollantay loves me as I love him... 

Son of the Sun, now you know the truth! 

In this love a higher love refines itself! 


If in its mystery the heavens engender gods, 
Heroes the Earth in her grief engenders. 


2 This and succeeding translations from the play were 
made by the author of this article—Ep1ToR 
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In Act II Coyllur is cloistered in the 
Convent of the Virgins of the Sun: 


I know not who Iam. Hardly do I know who I 
was. 

In the cosmic horror I transform myself 

Into a dark phantom, light as smoke 

Born from the live embers of a flame. 


Later, after the Virgins have retired, Ollan- 
tay steals into the Convent in the dead of 
night and after a passionate dialogue per- 
suades the Princess to flee with him. 


CoyLLurR: 
Stop, brother of the hard rock! 
Son of the mysteries of the Earth: 
What magic power does your being hold, 
What fatal charm lies in your lips? 
The fire of your eyes burns into my eyes 
And flows into my blood. 
From you there issues a mighty force 
And to this power, overwhelmed, I yield. 
Titan of the mysterious Mountain, 
I was yours and yourslam. To you I surrender. 


OLLANTAY: 
Star of my pensive afternoons, 
Torch of my bleak horizons, 
Live coal illumining with its bright lights 
Like an altar fire upon the heights. 


CoyLiur: 
You will be to me air and nest, 
Flight of wing in radiant blue, 
Bland wooing upon down, cushioned 
By the warmth of beloved flesh. 
Take me away. I am yours. Let me be your 
slave. 


OLLANTAY: 
For this love the Sun made you so beautiful. 


CoyLuur: 
If you are the Condor that stole a Star 
Take me far away, where the world ends. 


OLLANTAY: 
Condors of the Andes blazoned 
The triumphal lineage of my forefathers, 
And cradle, throne and tomb signalized 
My ambition in the Andean skies. 
Come with me to the Andes. Come to the pa- 
ternal 
Bastion where I shall build a rocky nest 
And in the fortunes of this eternal love 
Give you the happiness of which you dream. 


CoyLLur: 
Fatal presentiment 
Of I know not what voluptuous anguish! 
Now my soul is like a withered leaf. 
Carried away in the darkness by the wind. 


In Act IIT Ollantay has taken Coyllur to 
his fortress-palace of Ollantaytambo, on 
the snow-capped Andes. Outside in the 
piercing cold the soldiers stand guard. 
Three old men bring a chest, recovered 
from the sunken City of the Nine Golden 
Gates, containing jewels and gowns for 
Coyllur who is shortly to become Queen of 
the Andes. A mysterious visitor is shown 
in and addresses Ollantay: 


I wanted to speak to you, Sir, on learning that you 
were here. 

I bring you news, but first I beg your pardon 

For coming to you so torn 

And filthy with mud and sweat. 


He declares himself to be Ruminahui, 
claiming to have been ill treated by the 
Inca on account of Ollantay’s escape, and 
begs him to return. Ollantay refuses and 
Ruminahui disappears in the dark. Just 
as the festivities for the crowning of Coyllur 
begin, Ruminahui signals his men from 
within the citadel, opens the gates for 
them, and Ollantay and his men are 
caught unprepared. Thus comes to pass: 


The titanic encounter: 

The sons of the Earth 

Against the sons of the Sky! 
‘Tempest of the Andes! 

Gods and men in combat! 

Frenzy of battles! 

Turbid clouds of people 

Sharp arrows raining! 

Rage of fires! 

Precipitous rivers of blood! 

Axes flash lightning! Great thunders 
Of falling boulders! Slings whistling 
And human screams in the wind! 


Striking from behind, Ruminahui knocks 
Ollantay unconscious, and thereafter it is 
not difficult for Rumifiahui’s men to win 
the day, but not before he himself is slain. 
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In Act IV Yupanqui condemns Ollantay 
to the flames. When Coyllur declares that 
she is with child, the Inca contemplates 
condemning her, too, but his wife inter- 
cedes and Coyllur is exiled instead. In 
parting Ollantay tells Coyllur: 

In your entrails remains 

Mixed with blood of the Sun, 

The blood of a Titan of the Mountain. 

I was freedom; you are life! 

Ollantay’s head is severed and exhibited on 
a stake, and his body burned in a pyre. 
Coyllur, almost mesmerized by the be- 
loved head, speaks slowly and propheti- 
cally of the new race of men that she, 
exiled beyond the border of the Empire, 
will bear: 

Banished by an impious law 

To dark outposts I shall go, 

And the new Hero beneath my heart 

Will some day convoke the people of the Pampas 
Into a new race of many renewed races 

With Star and Sun in their banners. 

Strong progeny of liberators, 

It will return from the pampas to the sierra 

To advance, through new laws of love, 

To Sons of the Sun, the Sons of Earth. 

Poetically, the symbol is clear: the Shel- 
leyan ‘‘desire of the moth for the star” is 
translated not as desire but as appropriation 
of the star (Coyllur) by the Condor 
(Ollantay is often called ‘‘Condor of the 
Andes’”’). It is clear that Ollantay has 
rebelled not merely against one Inca but 
against a whole theocratic system, tyran- 
nical in its belief in endogamy. His 
rebellion results in Coyllur’s becoming the 
mother of a new race born of Earth and 
Heaven, of Man and God, which is 
destined to struggle fiercely against any 
form of despotism and to become the 
progressive force in the struggle for Ameri- 
can liberation. 

Ricardo Rojas has brought upon the 
stage an American theme and he has done 
so with dignity, without forcing the Inca 
warriors to speak, act and dress like 
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THE INCA 


Costume designed for Ollantay by Mecha N. 
de Carman. 


Calderonian princes of the Spanish Golden 
Age. His knowledge of American arche- 
ology and history helped him to mirror 
with genuine truthfulness the times and 
customs of the period he depicts. The 
sterling qualities of the discriminating 
scholar have collaborated with the talents 
of the poet. Ollantay is extraordinary for its 
theatrical values: the movement is majes- 
tic, the verse concise, often metallic and 
prosaic, but better suited to the heroic saga 
than the torrential epic strain of the Ro- 
manticists or the lyrical subtleties of the 
Symbolists. Rojas’ lines are direct, sus- 
tained not by any rigorous metrical 
scheme but by the essential poetry of the 
action, the very marrow of which is poeti- 
cal. In brief, he has revived the defunct 
poetical theatre and placed it on solid 
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ground. It must be mentioned, in con- 
clusion, that the stage settings, impressive 
archeological reconstructions by the archi- 
tect Angel Guido, are as commendable as 
the music by Gilardo Gilardi, who in the 


incidental huainos and yaravies has kept 


faithfully to the autochthonous tonic of the 
ancient Incas. This happy combination 
of music, architecture and literature, all 
focused on an American theme, has open- 
Latin 


ed a new period in American 


dramaturgy. 


The Churches of Bogota 


Their Art and Architecture 


GEORGE W. GRUPP 
Former Chief, Trade Routes Project, United States Maritime Commission 


| Part IT] % 


San Francisco 


Tue CyurcH oF SAN FRANCIscO,’® origi- 
nally part of a Franciscan monastery, was 
founded in 1550 (61).!” ‘The original struc- 
ture, which was probably built on the site 
of the present church in 1557 (61a), was 
seriously damaged by the earthquake of 
1785 (62). Nine years later, the recon- 
structed edifice of today was completed 
under the direction of Domingo Esquiaqui 
(62a). According to a tablet over the 
south door, it was reconsecrated on March 
25, 1794, by the Archbishop, Dr. Baltasar 
Jaime Martinez Companién (62b). 

The interior is a mixture of architectural 
styles. The light grey ceiling of the nave, 
the aisle and the chapels look primitive 
with their exposed heavy wooden beams. 
The walls are painted light grey; the 
under side of the gallery is ornamented 


15 See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, Febru- 
ary 1940, for Part I. 

16 See end of article for English equivalents and names 
of churches.—Env1ror. 

17 See key to references at end of article.—Ep1Tor. 


with gilt symbols against a sky-blue back- 
eround; the balustrade of the gallery is 
done in blue with a few gilt lines; and the 
Roman arches and the columns of the 
chancel and the two chapels show two 
shades of grey. 

The altars in the two chapels, and in 
the aisle, are mixed in style; but the high 
altar and the chancel are the most beauti- 
ful examples of baroque in Bogota. The 
chancel is lined with an exquisite master- 
piece of Spanish colonial art, a series of 
high reliefs in natural wood completed by 
Ignacio Garcia de Ascucha in 1621 (63). 
The theme of a few of these reliefs follows: 
The vision of St. Anthony; St. Bonaventure and 
St. Francis; The burial of Mary Magdalene; 
The Baptism of Jesus; The fught into Egypt; 
The martyrdom of St. Catherine and St. Law- 
rence: The conversion of St. Paul; and St. 
Jerome in the desert. 

The walls of this church look like an 
art gallery. Six of the paintings are by 
Baltasar de Figueroa (64), and nine are 
the work of Vasquez (65). The most 
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ALTAR OF ST. JOSEPH, SACRISTY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


awe-inspiring of the collection is The Last 
Judgment by Vasquez.'§ 


San Ignacio 


The first Jesuits arrived in Bogota at the 
end of the xvith century. Juan Bautista 
Coluccini, a member of the order, who 
reached the city in 1604, probably built 
the College of St. Bartholomew (66). 
Adjoining this institution he built the 
Church of San Ignacio in 1606 (66). 

The original church was damaged by 
the earthquakes of 1743, 1763, and 1785; 
the restoration and replacement are not 
exactly like the original. 

The present cruciform church has an 
aisle on each side of the nave. The walls 

18 Sources: 

601. Page 64 (13) 

Ola. Page 32, Vol. I (10) 
62. Pages 22-26 (17) 
62a. Page 134, Vol. IT (10) 
62b. Page 135, Vol. II (10) 
63. Page 17 (2) 


64. Pages 168-169 (14) 
65. Pages 106-107 (14) 


of the nave, aisles and transepts are painted 
pale blue. The nave ceiling, the balus- 
trade, and the ceiling under the balcony 
and gallery are decorated with vividly 
colored or gilt arabesque carved wood 
ornaments of magnificent workmanship. 

The high altar table and its screen are 
of different styles. The four-tiered carved 
wood screen of the high altar has many 
niches decorated with statues or paintings 
of saints. In the central niche, above the 
altar table, is a striking statue of Christ. 
The other five beautiful altars of this 
church are baroque in design. ‘They also 
are adorned with many exquisite figures 
and paintings. 

Two of the many statues in this church, 
one of St. Ignatius and the other of the 
Death of St. Francis Xavier, are the work of 
Pedro Laboria (67). 

The four murals of the Evangelists, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, painted 
by Vasquez in the dome were damaged by 
the xvith century earthquakes. ‘The dam- 
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aged parts were retouched by Father 
Paramo. 

In this church there are 29 paintings, 
including the four murals, by Vasquez (68). 
Other paintings are by Baltasar de 
Figueroa, Antonio Acero, Antonio Garcia, 
Luis Garcia Hevia, and other artists (69).!° 7° 


19 The Colombian art authority Sr. Guillermo Her- 
ndndez de Alba recently announced the attribution to 
Murillo of a painting, ‘The Flagellation of Christ,” 
in this church.—Ep1Tor. 

20 Sources: 

66. Page 86 Vol. T (10) 
67. Pages 91, 92 Vol. I (10) 
68. Pages 107-110 (14) 
69. Page 91 Vol. I (10) 
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San Juan de Dios 


On December 2, 1595 (70) the monks of 
San Juan de Dios obtained permission 
from Philip II to go to America to estab- 
lish hospitals. Under the power of royal 
authority Archbishop Fray Cristébal de 
Torres granted permission to the Order of 
Hospitalers to build the monastery-hospital 
and church of San Juan de Dios in 1635 
(70, 71). In 1723 (72) a new church was 
built. The adjoining monastery-hospital 
buildings, and this church, especially its 
tower, were partly damaged by the earth- 


THE HIGH ALTAR, SANTA BARBARA 
The plain interior of the church is brightened by a beautiful gilt baroque high altar. 
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quake of 1743 (72). The restored build- 
ings and church were the places of service, 
work and worship of the Hospitalers until 
the suppression of the Order in 1835 (72). 
Since 1835 the church has been used by all 
who wish to worship God there. 

The high altar is entirely white except 
the gilt capitals of the columns, the paint- 
ing at the top of the retable, and the fig- 
ure designs in the corners. The pea-green 
chancel serves as a background to this 
altar. The other twelve altars have gilt 
carved wood retables baroque in design. 
The altar tables are painted red and 
decorated with gilt symbols. ‘The pulpit, 
like nearly all others in Bogota, has four 
panels of the Evangelists, carved in relief 
and bordered with baroque designs. 

The three-centered arch ceiling of the 
nave is decorated with gilt carved wood 
symbols edged with red against a back- 
ground of cream grey. ‘The walls of the 
nave are painted white. ‘The vaulted ceil- 
ing and walls of the aisles are painted blue, 
except one section of the east aisle. In 
this section the ceiling is decorated with gilt 
symbols against a red background. 

In this church and in its adjoining build- 
ing there are ten paintings by Vasquez 
(73), three by Gaspar Figueroa (74), four 
by Baltasar de Figueroa (75), and one by 
Richardo Acevedo Bernal (76).”! 


Santa Barbara 


After lightning had destroyed the home 
of Don Lope de Céspedes on August 27, 
1565 (77), he donated its site for the build- 
ing of a church in honor of St. Barbara of 
Nicomedia, whose father was struck dead 
by lightning upon beheading her for her 


21 Sources: 
70. Page 267 Vol. I (10) 
71. Page 64 (13) 
72. Page 270 Vol. I (10) 
73. Pages 103, 110-1117 (14) 
74. Page 163 (14) 
75. Page 169 (14) 
76. Page 270 Vol. I (10) 
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SAN JUAN DE DIOS 


The original church on this site was erected by 
the Order of the Hospitalers about 1635. 


Christian faith. The devotion to the saint 
became so great that Archbishop Luis 
Zapata de Cardenas not only made the 
small, humble edifice a parish church on 
Feburary 23, 1585 (77), but also directed 
that it be replaced by a larger and grander 
building. The new building was formally 
opened on December 4, 1593 (77, 78). 
The reconstructed fagade and the four- 
storied bell tower of the present church 
were built in 1851 (79). 

The arches, beams, ceiling, and walls of 
this church are painted white with steel 
erey trimmings. The plain interior of 
Santa Barbara is brightened by the beau- 
tiful gilt baroque carved wood high altar 
and by the other altars, which are adorned 
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with oil paintings and with gilt figures and 
ornaments against a red background. 

The outstanding art treasures of this 
church are Vasquez’ paintings (80, 81) 
of The Penitent Magdalene, St. Francis Xavier 
and The Virgin. The most renowned 
painting in this church is that of St. 
Roche by Baltasar de Figueroa (82). 
However, the eyes are said to have been 
painted by Vasquez (82). According to 
tradition (80), Figueroa painted the pic- 
ture while Vasquez was his pupil. ‘The 
expression of the eyes of the completed 
painting dissatisfied Figueroa. In disgust, 
he threw down his brushes, and left his 
studio. Wasquez studied the eyes; then 
he took up his master’s brushes and re- 
painted them. When Figueroa returned 
the next day, he was so pleased with the 
work of Vasquez that he dismissed him 
with the comment that there was nothing 
more he could teach him. In addition to 
the St. Roche, there are three other paint- 
ings by Baltasar de Figueroa (83) in 
Santa Barbara.” 


Santa Clara 


By a royal decree of 1619 (84), Arch- 
bishop Fernando Arias de Ugarte was 
given permission to found a convent for 
nuns of the Order of St. Clare (84). The 
church for this convent was fairly well 
under way by December 13, 1628 (85), 
and apparently completed in 1629 (86). 

The walls of this interesting church are 
painted red and embellished with gilt 
ornaments. ‘The grey ceiling is crowded 
with carved wood symbols painted blue, 
gold and red. 

Colorful figures grace the thirteen niches 

22 Sources: 

77. Pages 68-70 Vol. I (10) 
78. Page 73 Vol. I (10) 

79. Page 64 (13) 

80. Page 72 Vol. I (10) 

81. Page 777 (74) 


8&2. Page 72 Vol. I (10) 
8&3. Pages 169-170 (14) 


of the three-tiered high altar. The other 
six altars are baroque in design, full of 
color, and flanked by oil paintings. 

There are many old and _ interesting 
paintings in Santa Clara. The awe- 
inspiring Veszon of St. Ignatius Loyola was 
painted by Vasquez (87). Another paint- 
ing by Vasquez, St. Cecilia (88), is in the 
convent of Santa Clara. In this church 
there are three paintings by Gaspar 
Figueroa (89), and nine paintings by 
Baltasar de Figueroa (90). The out- 
standing paintings by Baltasar de Figueroa 
are St. Martin sharing his mantle with the poor; 
The Virgin with two saints; The appearance 
of St. Thomas to the Bishop of Padua; The 
adoration of the shepherds; The Holy Family; 
and The flight into Eg ypt.?8 


Santa Inés 


In the early part of the xvuth century, 
Captain Fernando de Caicedo (91) pro- 
posed the building of a convent and 
church for Dominican nuns to be known 
as Santa Inés. Progress was slow, how- 
ever, and the church did not become a 
reality until 1645 (92), some years after 
his death. With the exception of the 
plateresque east doorway the exterior is 
ultra-severe. The present north end and 
belfry are very primitive. 

The interior is graced with the usual 
Spanish colonial scheme of decorations. 
The ceiling is ornamented with carved 
wood designs painted in gold, edged with 
red, against a background of grey. The 
four supporting arches of the ceiling are 
painted red and decorated with gilt 
symbols. Two of the columns, from the 
capitals downward, are embellished with 


23 Sources: ; 

84, Pages 134-135 Vol. I (70) 
85. Page 93 (15) 

86. Page 64 (13) 

87. Page 111 (14) 

8&8. Page 118 (14) 

89. Page 163 (14) 

90. Pages 170-177 (14) 
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WOOD CARVING, CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO 
One panel of the high reliefs completed by Ignacio Garcia de Escucha in 1621. 
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From ‘‘Gregorio Vasquez de Arce y Ceballoz,’”’ by Roberto Pizano Restrepo 


SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER PREACHING 
This example of the art of Gregorio Vasquez, painted in 1698, is found in the Church of San Ignacio. 
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eilt grapes against a background of red. 
The walls of the nave and the chancel are 
decorated with red painted symbols against 
a cream brown background. 

The high altar has a three-tiered screen 
of gilt carved wood in baroque style. The 
figures in the niches of the screen are 
painted in brilliant colors. The other five 
altars, with their oil paintings, and the 
usual gilt pulpit are interesting examples 
of early Colombian art. 

Of the many paintings in this church, the 
one of the Virgin carrying the image of St. 
Dominic to the monks of the Dominican Order 
is the work of Vasquez (93). According 
to Pizano, the painting of the angels look- 
ing down with adoration upon Jesus bound 
to the pillar for scourging in the palace of 
Pontius Pilate is the work of Baltasar de 
Figueroa (94).?4 


Santo Domingo 


The monastery and Church of Santo 
Domingo had their beginnings in 1550 
(95, 96), and yet it is possible they did not 
become a reality until 1563 (97). The 
present church structure dates from the 
latter pact (of the xvii century. ‘“Dhe 
original buildings were damaged by an 
earthquake in 1743 (99) and by fire in 
1761 (99), and the earthquake of 1785 
(98, 99, 100) virtually destroyed the mon- 
astery and the church. 

The interior of the present church is 
neo-classic in character. Its Roman arches 
are supported by twelve columns of 
marble and cream colored cement. The 


24 Sources: 
91. Page 163 Vol. I (10) 
92. Page 64 (13) 
93. Page 7177 (14) 
94. Page 171 (14) 


high nave ceiling is ornamented with gilt 
designs against a background of blue and 
cream. 

Gold, silver, gilt carved wood, grey, 
green, hazel, tan and white marble, and 
colored plaster are skillfully used to make 
the altar ornaments and the altars, thirteen 
in number, of this church. In the nine 
chapels and other parts of this church 
there are twenty-one paintings by Gre- 
gorio Vasquez (101). 


Other Churches of Colombia 


There are other magnificant churches in 
Colombia, but none are so rich in art as 
the temples of God in Bogota,—the 
treasure houses of Colombia’s priceless art. 


25 Sources: 
95. Page 64 (73) 
96. Page 29 Vol. I (10) 
97. Page 9 (77) 
98. Page 53 (15) 
99. Pages 4-5 (27) 
700. Page 2317 (8) 
701. Pages 112-118 (14) 


Epiror’s Note: The English equivalents of the 
names of saints and churches mentioned in this article are 
as follows: San Francisco, St. Francis; San Ignacio, St. 
Ignatius; San Juan de Dios, St. Fohn of God; Santa 
Barbara, St. Barbara; Santa Clara, St. Clare; Santa 
Inés, St. Agnes; and Santo Domingo, St. Dominic. 


HOW TO USE THE SOURCE KEY 


Example: ‘“The church was symbolic of Christ 
and the houses represented the twelve disciples. 
(G25) ee 
1. Page 14, Vol. I (10) 

(10) See Bibliography, Las Crénicas de Bogota, 

por Pedro M. Ibafiez. Page 14, Volume I. 

. Pages 84-85 (8) 

(8) See Bibliography, Historia de Colombia 

para la Ensefianza Secundaria, por Jess Maria 

Henao y Gerardo Arrubla. Pages 84-85. 

. Page 46, Vol. I (7) 

(7) See Bibliography, Historia Eclesiastica y 

Civil de Nueva Granada, por José Manuel Groot. 

Page 46. 
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First Pan American 


THE enthusiastic response of the American 
republics to the Argentine invitation to the 
First Pan American Housing Congress in 
Buenos Aires is truly significant. This was 
distinctly a working conference of experts, 
who were well qualified to contribute to 
the discussions and to benefit by the expe- 
rience of their colleagues. New ideas were 
heartily welcomed by the members of the 
congress, who had come eager to learn as 
much as possible of what is going on in 
the housing field in the American nations. 
Delegates of many countries had much 
progress to report and although all of them 
felt that the task ahead was considerable, 
they were not dismayed, but faced it with 
courage and enterprise. 

The initiative for such an inter-American 
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Housing Congress 


gathering was taken on December 22, 1933, 
when the Seventh International Confer- 
ence of American States, meeting at Mon- 
tevideo, resolved “‘to promote the holding 
of a meeting of delegates of the American 
Republics with the sole object of consider- 
ing the problem of housing in its hygienic, 
economic and social aspects.”” ‘The Goy- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union, 
always ready to further any idea related 
to the progress and welfare of the American 
republics, decided that the beautiful Ar- 
gentine capital should be the setting for 
this assembly and the Argentine Govern- 
ment was asked to set a convenient date. 
The week of October 2-7, 1939 was finally 
chosen for the meetings. 

The sight of the hall of the Buenos Aires 


FIRST PAN AMERICAN 


City Council on the morning of October 2 
was a thrilling one. There, in the presence 
of the President and Vice President of the 
Argentine Republic, together with other 
high government officials, the Argentine 
representatives joined those of Brazil, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Colombia, Cuba, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela to hear the cordial welcome of 
the Hon. José Maria Cantilo, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, speaking on behalf of his 
government. After giving a short account 
of the reasons for the conference, and ex- 
pressing the opinion that social problems 
have taken a definite place in inter-Ameri- 
can affairs, the distinguished Minister 
ended his remarks with these words, well 
worthy of the occasion: “‘America, which 
fervently cherishes the ideal of international 
peace, knows how to serve with equal devo- 
tion the cause of social peace. Both rest 
upon justice and both require the inspira- 
tion of a fine spirit of human harmony and 
solidarity.” 

Also present were observers from the 
League of Nations and the International 
Labor Office, and representatives of the 
Argentine provinces and governmental 
agencies and of various Argentine and 
foreign organizations interested in housing. 

At a preliminary meeting the executive 
board was elected, Dr. Juan F. Cafferata, 
chief of the Argentine delegation, being 
chosen Chairman, and the delegation 
heads from Mexico, Chile, Brazil, Uruguay 
and the United States Vice Chairmen. 
Rémulo Amadeo of Argentina was made 
Secretary General. ‘The work of the con- 
ference was divided among committees, 
which dealt with economics, hygiene, 
social conditions, architecture and con- 
struction, financing, legislation and city 
planning in their relation to housing; 
housing progress through community edu- 
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cation; and housing in America today.! 

During the week the members of the 
committees devoted themselves to the 
consideration of numerous reports on the 
topics presented by official delegates and 
various private agencies. As a result of 
this earnest endeavor a number of resolu- 
tions were drawn up and later approved 
in the closing session on October 7. Un- 
fortunately limitations of space prevent 
the BULLETIN from giving here the com- 
plete text of those resolutions. They will 
be published later, together with all the 
approved documents, by the Argentine 
Government. The Pan American Union 
will also publish the resolutions in its 
series on Conferences and Congresses. 

Complementary to the Congress, Argen- 
tina organized a Housing Exhibit in the 
building of the Argentine Rural Society. 
In this undertaking many official bodies 
and private organizations from all the 
American countries joined. Models, pho- 
tographs, posters, plans for urban expan- 
sion, and many other pertinent objects 
were displayed. All revealed the dynamic 
drive throughout the Americas in the 
laudable direction of social assistance and 
the betterment of living conditions for 
American workers. 

Washington was chosen as the meeting 
place for the Second Pan American 
Housing Congress, which is to assemble in 
1941. 

The Buenos Aires meetings undoubtedly 
strengthened the ties uniting the American 
republics. The following editorial from 
a Buenos Aires daily, La Nacién, for Octo- 
ber 9, 1939 clearly demonstrates the out- 
standing success of the congress: 


The First Pan American Housing Congress, 
which Argentina was privileged to entertain, 
closed day before yesterday after a week of section 
meetings and plenary sessions. The congress 
adjourned with many conclusions, based upon 


1 See program of the Conference, BULLETIN, May 1939. 
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earlier detailed and comprehensive studies, to its 
credit. It therefore marks an important advance 
in one of the most fertile fields in which the desire 
for progress on the part of the American nations 
can find expression. 

Aside from the specific aims of this assembly, it 
clearly bears witness to the solidarity and the 
noble spirit of cooperation inspiring all sections 
of the continent and finds them determined to 
unite to solve their common problems. 

The meeting just adjourned emphasized the 
basic significance of housing with respect to the 
welfare and progress of the masses of the people. 
Solutions for this serious and pressing problem 
have been outlined in general terms, which later 
can be given concrete expression in specific 
instances. 

With the start thus made, the conference will 
continue to bear fruit if it is followed by periodic 





Courtesy of R. T. Cahill 


continental congresses and the creation of perma- 
nent organizations in each of the participating 
countries. Inspired by a high sense of humanity 
and social justice, the measures suggested should 
eradicate bad and unhealthful housing, which is 
one cause of pauperism and spiritual degeneration 
among the poor. Not only has the hygienic aspect 
of the situation been considered but even more 
attention has been given to the ethical values 
involved and to human personality. 

Therefore the congress advocated the construc- 
tion of individual homes to be purchased by 
workers, who could thus assure their families an 
independence favorable to the strengthening of 
family ties and to a better and more dignified 
mode of life. Even in cases where economic con- 
ditions or city regulations make collective housing 
necessary, the maximum of independence for 
family groups should be provided, thus increasing 


THE AMERICAN DELEGATION TO THE HOUSING CONGRESS 


Seated: The Hon. Claude M. Bowers, Ambassador of the United States to Chile, Chairman; standing, 

left to right, Calvin B. Baldwin, Assistant Administrator, Farm Security Administration; Raymond T. 

Cahill, Assistant Administrator, Federal Housing Administration; Silver Tesone, United States 
Housing Authority. 
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the security of the family, which is the very foun- 
dation of society and of the State. The task of 
abolishing insanitary tenements, slums and miser- 
able rural hovels, is everywhere a Herculean task, 
which should not be underestimated. It requires 
persistent effort and considerable expenditure. 
The fact that the subject has been stated and 
studied and that the foundations for its solution 
have been laid is in itself a sign of progress. ‘The 
vital relations between housing and social peace, 
which must be carefully protected just now, cannot 
escape anyone. ‘The delegates, with foresight and 
human understanding, realized that such a peace 
cannot be attained except upon a basis of equal 
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justice and adequate prosperity for the laboring 
population. 

Legislators and statesmen should draw from the 
premises and conclusions of this congress the nec- 
essary suggestions for carrying out practically and 
effectively the purpose of this valuable conference. 
Meanwhile it is undeniable, as the President of the 
Congress has said, that America has hereby set 
an honorable example for the world. For while 
elsewhere men are engaged in destruction, the 
nations of this continent have joined in the noble 
task of laying solid and permanent foundations 
for the peaceful and happy development of the 
human family. 


Women in the Americas 


In five American republics women enjoy 
complete suffrage: Brazil (1932), Cuba 
(1934), El Salvador (1939), the United 
States (1920), and Uruguay (1932). In 
two others they have the right to vote in 
municipal elections: Chile (1934) and 
Peru (1933). Five nations limit the vote 
to men by specific provision of the consti- 
tution: Colombia (1886, amended 1936), 
Dominican Republic (1935), Guatemala 
(1879), Honduras (1936), and Venezuela 
(1936). The remaining nine countries— 
Argentina, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Haiti, Mexico, Panama, Nicaragua, and 
Paraguay—use the ambiguous word ‘“‘na- 
tional” in the articles of the constitution 
relative to suffrage. 

Some of these nine countries have at one 
time granted suffrage to women, or have 
taken some action to do so. In Argentina 
a bill to grant the vote to women passed 
the Chamber of Deputies, but since it 
failed to pass in the Senate, it never 
became law. The Province of San Juan, 
however, permits women to vote, and at 
the elections held July 22, 1934, a woman 
was elected to the provincial legislature. 


Ecuador granted suffrage to women in 
the constitution of 1929, and the privilege 
was retained in the new constitution 
adopted by the Constituent Assembly in 
December 1938, but never promulgated. 
Instead, an earlier constitution, that of 
1906, was declared in force, and in that 
document, as in the electoral law of March 
1, 1939, women as voters are not specifi- 
cally mentioned. 

The Mexican government took the 
stand, in a communication of March 20, 
1935, that there were no reasons, technical 
or otherwise, for not including women in 
citizenship, and thereby permitting them 
to vote. To clarify the situation, how- 
ever, a constitutional amendment giving 
women the vote was drafted. In 1938, it 
was passed by the Senate and the House, 
and referred to the States for ratification. 
Although President Cardenas in his mes- 
sage to Congress of September 1, 1938, 
urged that prompt action be taken, the 
amendment has not yet become law, ac- 
cording to the most recent information 
from official sources. 

The Nicaraguan constitution of 1939 
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has prepared the way for woman’s suf- 
frage. It states that citizens are Nicara- 
guans over 21 and those over 18 who can 
read and write. The obligations of citi- 
zens include military service, but women 
are exempt therefrom, and their right to 
vote shall be determined by law. 

Although the Colombian constitution, as 
amended in 1936, states that only men are 
considered citizens and the quality of active 
citizenship is a prerequisite for voting and 
holding office, women who are of age may 
hold office if they satisfy the requirements 
that the law specifies for citizens. 

If the political rights enjoyed by the 
women of Spanish or Portuguese origin 
have been limited, they are no index of the 
valuable services they have rendered to 
the community by women from earliest 
times. Was it not the Queen of Castile 
and Leon, supreme in her kingdoms as her 
husband was in his, who backed Columbus 
on his voyage of discovery in 1492? And 
less than fifty years later, Dofia Beatriz de 
la Cueva, widow of the Governor General 
of Guatemala, succeeded her husband 
briefly in that position. 

In the intervening centuries, women as 
outstanding political figures have been the 
exception rather than the rule. In recent 
years, however, they have been taking an 
increasing part in political activities, as 
members of state, national, and constituent 
assemblies. Several women have been 
appointed mayors of Chilean cities, and 
one, Sra. Alicia Cafias de Errazuriz, was 
elected mayor of Providencia (a suburb of 
Santiago, Chile), which has a population 
of 100,000, and showed her efficiency in all 
municipal matters from paving to popular 
restaurants. Her fellow citizens were very 
proud of her: during her incumbency the 
visitor to Santiago was asked by everyone 
he met, ‘Have you seen the Alcaldesa 
(mayoress)?” 

In other spheres than politics, however, 


women’s influence has been important 
down the years. Members of the religious 
orders for centuries had entire charge of 
hospitals and nursing, orphanages and asy- 
lums for the aged, general charitable 
activities, and the education of women. 

Since the Latin American nations 
achieved independence, women have been 
increasingly active outside the home. In 
the early days of the Argentine Republic, 
women founded the Sociedad de Benefi- 
cencia to which President Rivadavia en- 
trusted the protection and education of 
girls; for nearly 120 years it has carried on 
an ever-enlarging work, and now adminis- 
ters general and_ specialized hospitals, 
homes for the aged, insane, and orphans, 
sanitariums, fresh-air camps, and other 
institutions. 

In Argentina also the Unién Argentina 
de Mujeres, whose president is Sra. Ana 
Rosa de Martinez Guerrero, is carrying on 
a campaign for increased civil and politi- 
cal rights for women. Sra. de Martinez 
is Chairman of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, which is an official 
Pan American body ‘“‘charged with the 
permanent study of all the problems 
concerning American women.” ‘The Vice 
Chairman is Srta. Minerva Bernardino of 
the Dominican Republic. 

Probably the first profession open to 
women in Latin America, as elsewhere, 
was that of teaching, and in that field they 
have done pioneer work. Juana Manso 
de Noronha of Argentina, for example, 
was appointed on April 7, 1859, first prin- 
cipal of Coeducational Primary School 
No. 1. A contemporary leader in educa- 
tion is Irma Salas, head of the only coedu- 
cational high school in Santiago, Chile. 
A Mexican, Elena Torres, is internation- 
ally recognized as an expert in rural edu- 
cation. In many other countries, too, 
women have taken the lead in introducing 
progressive methods in education. 
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In the realm of science women have 
made valuable contributions. Dr. Bertha 
Lutz, of Brazil, is well known as one of the 
leading feminists of the American conti- 
nent; this has somewhat obscured the fact 
that she is also known in professional circles 
as an outstanding biologist. 

With the rise of a more scientific attitude 
toward social work, social service schools 
to provide proper training for this profes- 
sion have been established in several coun- 
tries; the first was that of Chile, opened in 
1925 in Santiago. No hospital or large 
industrial enterprise in Chile is now com- 
plete without a social worker. Nursing is 
another “good work” that has acquired 
professional status in Latin America now 
that schools of nursing have been in opera- 
tion for a number of years. The school in 
Rio bears the name of Anna Nery, the 
Brazilian Florence Nightingale, who fol- 
lowed her sons to the Paraguayan war in 
1864 to serve as nurse at the front. 

In other aspects of the social sciences, 
women have naturally taken great interest 
and played important roles. Sra. Mercedes 
Gallagher de Parks of Peru has been active 
in the Patronato de Menores, the national 
board responsible for the welfare of mi- 
nors; and in Uruguay, Srta. Laura de Arce, 
who, as a fellow of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, studied juvenile 
delinquency and methods of correction in 
the United States, is playing an important 


part in planning new work in that field. 
Dona Rosa Ycaza de Borja in Guayaquil 
is the motive power behind popular res- 
taurants and other helpful activities. 

In Rio de Janeiro Dona Jeronyma Mes- 
quita has exerted her influence in all fields 
of social welfare, one of the organizations 
nearest her heart being the Girl Scouts. 
Other Brazilian women have influential 
positions in the Ministry of Labor, and 
Dona Ignez de Barros Barreto Correia 
d’ Araujo, an author of note, specializes in 
filing systems for government departments. 

Women have been found everywhere to 
make efficient government and private 
employees, and at closing hour can be 
seen streaming from office buildings in 
Buenos Aires as in Washington. 

Women authors, journalists, editors, at 
least one orchestra leader, proprietors 
of shops, physicians, pharmacists, librar- 
ians—all these and women of many other 
occupations are found in Latin America. 

That the Governments of the American 
Republics value the counsel of women in 
the affairs of the continent is seen by the 
fact that several have been appointed 
government delegates to the International 
Conferences of American States. ‘The Lima 
Conference in 1938 gave an accolade to all 
the women of America who, according to 
one of its declarations, ““before demanding 
their rights have assumed all of their 
responsibilities in the social order.” 
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The Death of 


Juan Deméstenes Arosemena 


President of Panama 


Dr. Juan Deméstenes Arosemena, the 
President of Panama, died in the town of 
Penonomé on December 16, 1939. This 
distinguished Panamanian lawyer had been 
the Chief Executive of his country since 
October 1, 1936 and was opening new 
public works at Penonomé when death 
overtook him. 

The important duties which he _ per- 
formed in various branches of the national 
administration in the period of more than 
thirty years since the formation of the Re- 
public well entitled him to the supreme 
distinction which he received in 1936. In 
the course of his public career he was at- 
torney of the Supreme Court, Superior 
Judge of the Republic, secretary of the 
Supreme Court, secretary of the National 
Assembly, Ambassador to Ecuador, Gov- 
ernor of the Province of Col6n, member of 
the National Elections Jury, delegate to 
the Postal Congress in Madrid, delegate to 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
President of the Panamanian delegation to 
the Seventh International Conference of 
American States, Secretary of Agriculture 
and Public Works, Secretary of Govern- 
ment and Justice, and Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs. On his initiative the Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers of the American Re- 
publics, called because of the war in 
Europe, met in Panama from September 
Porto October s01939) 

At the time of his death, Dr. Arosemena 
was 59 years of age. The School of Law 
and Political Science of Panama conferred 
upon him in 1918 the title of Doctor of 

V2 





Laws, for in this field he had a name 
highly regarded. His work in the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs was such that for- 
eign governments bestowed upon him dec- 


orations and honorary titles. He was an 
active member of various learned societies, 
among which were the Panamanian Acad- 
emy of History, the Bolivian and Ibero- 
American Societies, the Société France- 
Amérique, the Association of International 
Law, and the Bar Association of Panama, 
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and a corresponding member of the Acad- 
emy of History of Madrid and the Bolivian 
Society of Montevideo. 

The Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union at its meeting of January 3, 
1940 passed the following resolution of 
condolence: 


Whereas, The members of the Governing Board 
have learned of the death of His Excellency, Dr. 


Juan D. Arosemena, President of Panama. 
The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 


RESOLVES: 


1. To place on the minutes of this meeting an 
expression of its profound regret at the death of 
His Excellency, Dr. Juan D. Arosemena; 

2. To request that a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Government of Panama by the 
Director General. 


The Second Labor Conference 


of the American States 


Habana, November 21-December 4, 1939 


MOISES POBLETE TRONCOSO 


Professor of Social Economics, University of Chile; Member, American Institute of International 
Law, Institute of Sociology (Geneva), Labor Institute of the University of Santa Fe (Argentina); 
and Corresponding Member in Chile, International Labor Office 


From November 21 to December 4, 1939, 
the Second Labor Conference of the 
American States members of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, which had 
been convoked by that body, met in 
Habana on invitation of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment. Notwithstanding the situation 
created by the war, the Organization is 
still a vital force, and is continuing the 
work of human solidarity and _ social 
progress that it began just twenty years 
ago. 

The Habana Labor Conference should 
be considered as a continuation of the 
First American Labor Conference, held 
in Santiago, Chile, in January 1936, 
which had far-reaching effects throughout 
the American continent and resulted in 
the adoption of many beneficial measures 


of a social nature by the Governments 
there represented. 

At the Habana Conference the following 
countries were represented: Argentina, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Haiti, Mexico, Panama, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Three 
Central American countries (Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, and Nicaragua), which for 
various reasons are no longer active mem- 
bers of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, sent observers; this fact is significant as 
revealing the interest awakened by the Con- 
ference throughout America. The Govern- 
ment of Great Britain also sent an observer. 

To this Conference, as to that at San- 
tiago, the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization appointed an 
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important delegation, composed of Messrs. 
Carter Goodrich, Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body; Isidor Fabela, government 
representative; Georges Curcin and Henry 
Harriman, employers’ representatives; and 
Robert J. Watt, workers’ representative. 
Dr. John Winant, Director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, attended in his 
official capacity. 

The national delegations were as follows: 


ARGENTINA: Government, Dr. Victor Pinto and 
Dr. Alejandro G. Unsain; employers, Sr. Luis 
Lamuraglia; workers, Sr. Jorge J. Domenech; 
and technical advisers. 

Borivia: Sr. Victor Andrade, Manager of the 
Workers’ Insurance Fund. 

Brazit: Government, Dr. Rego Monteiro and 
Sr. Darredo Carneiro; employers, Dr. Vicente 
Galiez; workers, Sr. Crisostomo de Oliveira; and 
technical advisers. 

CanaDA: Government, Dr. Walter Riddell; 
employers, Mr. Williamson Macdonnell; workers, 
Mr. Tom Moore. 

Cute: Government, Sr. Justiniano Sotomayor 
and Sr. Martin Figueroa; employers, Sr. Hernan 
Videla Lira; workers, Sr. Bernardo Ibafiez; and 
technical advisers. | 

CotomsiaA: Government, Sr. Ricardo Gutiérrez 
Lee and Sr. Francisco Posada Zarate; employers, 
Sr. Quifiénes Neira; and workers, Sr. José 
Camacho. 

Cusa: Government, Dr. Miguel Portuondo 
Domenech and Dr. Marino Lépez Blanco; em- 
ployers, Sr. Wilfredo H. Brito; and workers, Sr. 
Lazaro Pefia. 

Dominican ReEpusiic: Government, Sr. Emilio 
Garcia Godoy and Sr. Miguel Logrono. 

Ecuapor: Government, Sr. Victor Zeballos 
and Sr. Alberto Lépez Arteta. 

Harti: Government, M. Lolio Malebranche. 

Mexico: Government, Sr. Antonio Villalobos 
and Sr. Enrique Jiménez Dominguez; employers, 
Sr. Maximiliano Camiro; workers, Sr. Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano. 

PanAMA: Government, Sr. Ernesto B. Fabrega. 

Peru: Government, Sr. Juan de Osma y Pardo. 

Unirep States: Government, Mr. Arthur J. 
Altmeyer and Miss Mary Nelson Winslow; 
employers, Mr. Clarence G. McDavitt; workers, 
Mr. Barron Carey. 

Urucuay: Government, Sr. Eugenio Pereira. 

VENEZUELA: Government, Sr. Alfredo Olavarria 
and Sr. Luis Betancourt Sucre. 


Among the technical advisers accom- 
panying the respective delegations were 
outstanding personalities. 

Before the meetings of the Conference 
and the salient resolutions approved are 
discussed, it might be well to answer the 
negative criticism that is so often advanced 
on the frequency of international gather- 
ings, by pointing out some of the tangible 
and intangible benefits that the Habana 
meeting should bring to the American 
Continent. 

First of all, the Conference reaffirmed 
continental unity in matters of social 
import. It also enabled men and wo- 
men who are devoting their energies to 
social activities in the Americas to be- 
come acquainted with each other, thus 
strengthening personal relationships and 
creating new and valuable contacts con- 
ducive to continuity in social progress in 
this hemisphere. The Habana Confer- 
ence, like that of Santiago, gave each 
country an opportunity to understand the 
achievements of the others, and to profit 
by the experience of the more advanced 
countries. To some, this served as a 
stimulus to action; to others, as an incen- 
tive to preserve and consolidate what had 
already been done. 

In brief, the Habana Conference repre- 
sented a spiritual force in action, a force 
based on the ideal of solidarity and social 
justice expressed in the constitution of the 
International Labor Office. 

The Conference held its formal opening 
session in the Department of Public Educa- 
tion building, with Mr. Goodrich, Presi- 
dent of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, presiding. 
The Cuban Secretary of State, Dr. Miguel 
Angel Campa, in a thoughtful address that 
stressed American solidarity, welcomed 
the delegates and offered them the gen- 
erous hospitality of his government. In 
the course of his remarks, Dr. Campa 
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said, ‘‘These regional American conferences 
tend to give universal significance to the 
decisions taken on problems that also con- 
front men and nations of other continents, 
as well as all those who, because of the 
particular conditions existing at present, 
feel compelled to serve the cause of social 
WUStICes 

On the opening day, too, the Conference 
unanimously elected as its President Dr. 
Miguel Portuondo, the Cuban Secretary of 
Labor. In thanking the Conference for 
that honor, Dr. Portuondo stressed the 
work of the International Labor Organi- 
zation, and said, ‘‘ These regional American 
conferences, paradoxical as it may seem, 
have become the firm foundation of the 
universal character of the International 
Labor Organization.” 

At one of the first sessions a message from 
President Roosevelt was read and received 
with great applause. In it he expressed 
his best wishes for the success of the Con- 
ference, which he believed would accom- 
plish a great deal. 

The program of the Conference included 
the following topics: examination of the 
measures taken by the respective govern- 
ments in compliance with the resolutions of 
the Santiago Conference; the work of wo- 
men and children; and social insurance. 

On each of these topics the International 
Labor Office had prepared printed reports 
summarizing the situation. Dr. John 
Winant, the Director of the Office, pre- 
sented also a report of what it had done to 
carry out the resolutions of the First Con- 
ference. The Director’s report gave rise 
to an interesting discussion in which the 
delegates representing the governments, 
employers’ organizations, and labor unions 
expressed their points of view and ex- 
plained the positive social progress made 
in each of the countries. 

The discussion was closed with a most 
interesting address by Dr. Winant in 


which, after summarizing the principal ob- 
servations made, he expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the social progress made in the 
Americas. Among other things, Dr. Wi- 
nant said: ‘“‘As has been so eloquently 
stated, our opportunity to serve humanity 
was never greater than it is today, but we 
can seize that opportunity only if we are 
capable of recognizing that the progress of 
a nation is measured not by its production 
of wealth and the privilege it accords to a 
few, but by the social well-being of its 
entire people.” 

The various committees appointed to 
study and examine the proposals submitted 
by the delegates sent their respective 
reports to the plenary sessions of the Con- 
ference. There, after interesting discus- 
sions, the Conference approved 28 impor- 
tant resolutions, which constitute its con- 
structive and solid achievement. ‘These 
resolutions may be classified for further 
examination under nine general headings. 


I 


The first group includes those that, 
while emphasizing continental unity in 
social matters, reaffirm the collaboration of 
the American nations in the work of human 
solidarity and social justice carried on by 
the International Labor Organization. 

The first and most important resolution is 
the so-called ‘‘Declaration of Habana” 
which, because of its importance, we quote 


in full. It reads:! 


The representatives of the governments, the 
employers, and the workers of the American con- 
tinent, meeting on November 21, 1939, in the 
city cf Habana on the generous invitation of the 
Cuban Government in the Second Labor Con- 
ference of the American States that are Members 
of the International Labor Organization, adopt 
the following Solemn Declaration, which shall be 
called the DECLARATION OF HazBana, 1939. 

Whereas, as stated in the preamble of the con- 
stitution of the International Labor Organization, 


1 Unofficial translation made at the Pan American 
Union.—EDIToR. 
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durable peace can be founded only on social 
justice; 

Whereas, the injustices, misery, and privations 
suffered by the working classes engender a dis- 
content that threatens universal peace and har- 
mony; 

Whereas, the International Labor Organization 
plans to continue its efforts for social justice both 
during peace and during war; 

Whereas, the efforts of the International Labor 
Organization are in full accord with the spirit of 
the Declaration of Lima, of December 24, 1938, 
and the Declaration of Continental Solidarity 
adopted at Panama on October 3, 1939, and 
with the desire to set the world an example of 
an entire continent resolved to settle its conflicts 
without recourse to violence; 

Whereas, because of the course adopted by the 
International Labor Organization, it is called 
upon to play an essential role in creating a stable 
international peace, based on cooperation, to 
bring about social justice of benefit to all peoples 
of the world; 

Therefore, the representatives of the govern- 
ments, the employers, and the workers of the 
American continent: 

ArrirM their unshakable faith in international 
cooperation and in the urgent need for interna- 
tional peace and security, and their belief that 
war should be eliminated as an instrument of 
national policy; that just and honorable relations 
between nations should be established; that inter- 
national law should be scrupulously observed as 
the standard of conduct between governments; 
and that justice and absolute respect for con- 
tractual obligations should be maintained in the 
relations of nations with each other; and 

Promise to give the firm and determined sup- 
port of the governments and peoples of the 
American continent to enable the Organization 
to pursue, with undiminished vigor, its noble 
objectives of social well-being. 


In the first group falls also the resolution 
suggesting to the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Organization that the 
next international labor conference be held 
in the capital of an American nation in 
the event that the war in Europe prevents 
its being held in Geneva. 

The Conference expressed its satisfaction 
that Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Nicara- 
gua sent observers, and in the same resolu- 


tion suggested a procedure whereby all 
the American States might become active 
members of the International Labor Or- 
ganization and send full delegations to the 
next American Labor Conference. 


II 


Another series of resolutions dealt with 
civil, economic, and social democracy for 
wage earners. One of this series, which 
was presented by the workers’ delegate 
from Canada and approved by the Con- 
ference, ‘requests the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Organization to 
instruct the International Labor Office to 
make a study and report to the Con- 
ference as to how far the exercise of civil 
liberty in the nations and regions where 
wage earners live and work is necessary 
to improve the  worker’s economic 
condition.” 

The same idea was behind resolution 
XI, based on the principle that labor 
should enjoy complete freedom to organize, 
and on the fact that the Santiago Confer- 
ence agreed to request governments not to 
make the exercise of this principle difficult. 
The resolution again addressed, through 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labor Organization, the governments of 
all the member states, advocating that 
they ‘‘permit the free functioning of federa- 
tions and confederations of unions in differ- 
ent industries, and grant them juridical 
personality.” 

Resolution XVII, requesting that the 
free exercise and enjoyment of personal 
liberty and civil rights be guaranteed, had 
the same end. 


III 


Another group of resolutions dealt chiefly 
with economics or matters of social econ- 
omy. 

Resolution VI, for example, requested 
that studies be made by the International 
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Labor Organization ‘‘on the social effects 
of shifts in centers of production, with par- 
ticular emphasis on industrial relations in 
new centers of production and on prob- 
lems of readaptation arising in established 
centers.” 

Another resolution in this group suggests 
measures that should be taken to establish 
in the American countries joint commis- 
sions to make regular studies of labor con- 
ditions, to act as links between workers, 
employers, and governments in each coun- 
try and between them and the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, and also to 
function as consultative bodies for the re- 
spective governments in questions coming 
within their jurisdiction. 


IV 


An important series of resolutions was 
passed to protect, improve, and defend 
the working conditions and standard of 
living of wage earners. 

As regards working conditions, there 
was a resolution requesting an investiga- 
tion on industrial competition based on 
low wages, the results of the investigation 
to be used as the basis for later action. 

Another, intended to protect labor, sug- 
gested that the International Labor Office 
draft a Safety Code for factories. 

An important measure adopted dealt 
directly with wage scales. It requested 
the American States that have not already 
done so to establish appropriate methods 
for fixing and effectively applying mini- 
mum wage scales. This was considered 
indispensable if workers are to have a 
reasonable standard of living. 

Also to protect wages, a resolution was 
approved recommending that a_subse- 
quent conference discuss measures to pro- 
tect wages against inflation or deflation. 
This resolution was based on the fact that 
fluctuations in the value of national cur- 
rency work great hardships on workers, 


for they make it difficult to fix minimum 
wages and break down the fundamental 
principle of a living wage. The lower 
income groups of America suffer more 
acutely than do those of other continents 
from inflation and deflation. The San- 
tiago Conference had also discussed this 
problem. 

A series of important resolutions directly 
related to workers’ living conditions is 
summarized in the following paragraphs. 

‘The longest and most important, on im- 
proving the standard of living of American 
workers, suggests as means to accomplish 
this aim: a) closer economic and financial 
cooperation between the American na- 
tions; )) an increase in the volume of trade, 
with consequent increased employment 
and higher wages; and c) as the main 
objective of this economic and financial 
cooperation, the preservation of fair labor 
standards, based on the principles pro- 
claimed by the International Labor Organ- 
ization. To obtain these ends, the reso- 
lution reaffirms the importance of: a) the 
establishment, by the governments, of an 
adequate system to safeguard the right of 
wage earners and employers to organize, 
for all legal purposes; }) the fixing of legal 
minimum wages; c) the limiting, by law, of 
hours of work, which should be not more 
than 48 hours a week; d) the abolition of 
child labor, with 16 years as the minimum 
age for admission to employment in indus- 
try, and with provision for such workers 
to continue their education and physical 
development, as well as the organization 
of a social system to promote the well-being 
of children and young persons; and e) the 
application of effective inspection services, 
so that social legislation may be properly 
carried out. 

The same resolution considers it desirable 
that all credit agreements between the 
American nations should take into consid- 
eration the effective application of fair 
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labor standards in every contract carried 
out by virtue thereof. It also expresses the 
desire that, in any effort to obtain closer 
economic and financial cooperation be- 
tween the American nations, duly author- 
ized representatives of employers and wage 
earners be asked to take part. 

Also related to workers’ living conditions 
was the resolution on nutrition, in which 
the Conferences recommended that the 
governments support the conclusions on 
this topic approved by the Third Interna- 
tional Nutrition Conference, held in Buenos 
Aires in October 1939, which dealt with 
all aspects of popular nutrition and con- 
tained a series of valuable suggestions in 
connection with this important problem. 


Vv 


The Conference approved a series of 
resolutions on conditions of work of women 
and children and young persons, based on 
a brilliant report presented by the respec- 
tive committee. 

These resolutions repeat the recommen- 
dations made at the Santiago Conference 
as regards the minimum age (16 years) for 
admission to employment in industry, the 
protection of young persons, vocational 
training, and other measures. 

As regards the work of women, the Con- 
ference supported the declarations of the 
Santiago Conference, as well as those ap- 
proved by the International Labor Con- 
ferences of Geneva relating to the protec- 
tion of working mothers, compulsory rest 
periods, maternity benefit payments, and 
similar topics. 

Of special importance to the American 
nations are these resolutions designed to 
protect the individuals on whom their 
very existence depends. Our countries, 
with great potential and natural wealth 
and a low density of population, need to 
increase the number of their inhabitants 
to intensify economic development. 


VI 

The Habana Conference paid special 
attention to a question of great moment for 
America, one that was discussed at length 
also at the First Conference at Santiago: 
social insurance. There was proof that 
appreciable progress had been made in 
several American countries in the matter 
of social security, especially as regards 
sickness, incapacity, old age, and labor 
accident insurance, and death benefits. 

Chile was the first American country to 
establish (1924) a system of social insurance 
that included all labor risks except un- 
employment; it was based on the conclu- 
sions of the International Labor Confer- 
ences. The country has improved its 
social insurance machinery since then. 
Other nations, notably Peru and Ecuador, 
have since adopted similar measures. In 
still others, as for example Argentina, 
Brazil, Cuba, and Uruguay, there is in- 
surance and retirement legislation of great 
importance, which has brought undeni- 
able benefits; in these countries, however, 
it still does not cover the entire wage- 
earning population, as in the first-named 
republics. 

By comparing accomplishments in this 
field, the Conference enabled the various 
countries to profit or be encouraged by the 
experiences of others. Social insurance 
has enormous significance for our countries, 
which must. safeguard their people by 
increasing their capacity to produce and 
to consume and protecting them against 
social risks. If such insurance were more 
general, not only would living and work- 
ing conditions be improved, but the gen- 
eral standard of living would be raised. 

Therefore the Conference put special 
emphasis on this matter. “The Committee 
on Social Insurance prepared a thorough 
report, reiterating many of the statements 
of the Santiago Conference and making 
other suggestions that will be valuable in 
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the development of social security in 


America. 
VII 


The Conference adopted resolutions 
intended to increase the effectiveness of 
national services for the supervision of 
compliance with social legislation. 

It is widely recognized that legislation 
alone is but one step in the establishment 
of a social policy; unless laws are observed 
they cannot benefit the workers. ‘The San- 
tiago Conference had already dealt with 
this same subject. The Habana Confer- 
ence stressed a different aspect, the ex- 
change of national technical officials re- 
sponsible for the application of labor and 
social welfare laws, to bring about an ef- 
fective rapprochement and permit each 
country to profit by the experience of 
others. 

Under this same heading (cooperation 
as a means of promoting state action in 
social matters), came the resolution on 
uniformity of labor statistics. With such 
uniformity, it would be possible to compare 
labor conditions in each country. The 
resolution requested the International La- 
bor Office to prepare outlines and instruc- 
tions for making uniform the general forms 
and headings used in compiling labor sta- 
tistics, especially those on wages and hours. 


VIII 


Next were the resolutions dealing with 
another important aspect of the labor 
problem: the solution of collective and in- 
dividual labor conflicts. 

With respect to the former, a resolution 
was approved asking the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Organization 
to communicate with the governments of 
all countries having no provisions for con- 
ciliation and arbitration, calling their at- 
tention to the advantages of establishing 
some form of service to prevent and settle 
collective labor conflicts and making it 


available to all. ‘The resolution is based on 
the fact that agencies for conciliation and 
arbitration guarantee the pacific solution of 
controversies between labor and employers, 
and are therefore a valuable instrument 
for maintaining a peaceful society. 

In this section also was the agreement to 
request the International Labor Office to 
continue the publication of labor laws, 
including those of the American nations. 

Likewise, to facilitate compliance with 
labor decisions, another resolution was 
approved, requesting the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Organization 
to recommend to the member states with- 
out delay that the methods for presenting 
workers’ claims be simplified and super- 
fluous procedures and technical points be 
omitted from labor legislation. 


IX 


The final group of resolutions requested 
the International Labor Office to continue 
its research on certain aspects of American 
social problems. 

One such resolution suggested that the 
American governments be invited to make 
a special study of the conditions of the 
masses, particularly where there are large 
groups of indigenous stock, and that these 
studies be made with the aid of experts 
from the International Labor Office, so 
that specific measures for the protection 
of these workers can later be made. 

Another resolution referred to the diffi- 
culties confronting intellectual groups, 
especially university professors, in America, 
particularly difficulties regarding their 
standard of living that are due to a lack of 
adequate protective legislation; it re- 
quested the International Labor Office 
to make special studies of this subject. 

Finally, a resolution of fundamental 
importance related to a basic problem in 
the American countries, that of workers’ 
housing. The resolution requested the 
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{nternational Labor Office to continue 
its studies on low-cost housing, with 
special attention to the question of em- 
ployers’ responsibility in this matter, and 
to cooperate fully with the Inter-American 
Low-cost Housing Institute that is to be 
created in accordance with a recent pro- 
vision of the first Inter-American Housing 
Conference in Buenos Aires. 

This resolution was based on two con- 
siderations: a) it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the political and moral well being 
of the people of the Americas that they be 
adequately housed; and 1) this problem is 
especially important for families of the 
laboring classes, whose scanty financial 
resources often oblige them to live under 
conditions wherein the most elementary 
hygienic requisites are absent. 





The foregoing is a summary of the agree- 
ments approved at the Second American 
Labor Conference. They are evidence 
of the undeniable progress made in social 
matters on the American continent. ‘They 
also prove that the American countries 
now have a constructive social conscious- 
ness that is not limited to the enunciation 
of legislative social principles, but is in 
complete accord with the practical solu- 
tion of the problems involved, especially 
of those dealing with the living conditions 
of working people. 

This Conference will contribute not 
only to a reafhrmation of the continental 
solidarity of the American nations, but 
also to an improvement of the conditions 
under which their people live and earn 
their daily bread. 


MONUMENT TO LABOR, BUENOS AIRES 


Pan American Commission 


on Intermunicipal Cooperation 


THE first meeting of the Pan American 
Commission on Intermunicipal Coopera- 
tion was held at Chicago, Llinois, No. 
vember 20-25, 1939, under the auspices 
of the Public Administration Clearing 
House and its affiliated organizations. 
The meeting was attended by the full 
membership of the Commission, which 
had been appointed by the Chairman, Dr. 
Antonio Beruff Mendieta, mayor of Ha- 
bana, following the First Pan American 
Congress of Municipalities which met in 
the Cuban Capital in November 1938.1 

Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chicago of- 
ficially welcomed the members of the 
Commission, and read a letter of greeting 
from the President of the United States. 
In his letter President Roosevelt expressed 
his deep interest in the Commission’s 
work and his hope for its success in set- 
ting up ‘“‘permanent machinery for day 
by day conversations among the peoples 
of the cities of these Republics.” 

The Commission, which was created by 
Resolution No. 70 of the First Pan 
American Congress of Municipalities and 
which functioned by virtue of that resolu- 
tion and the tentative by-laws put into 
effect by its Chairman in a decree dated 
January 3, 1939, adopted in its final act a 
number of by-laws governing its composi- 
tion, scope, aims, and duties. These pro- 
visional by-laws are to be in effect until 
the next Pan American Congress of Mu- 
nicipalities shall meet and ratify, amend, 
replace, or revoke them. 

In the language of the by-laws, the Pan 
American Commission on Intermunicipal 


1 See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, May 
1939, pp. 275-77. 


Cooperation is “an organization for scien- 
tific administrative coordination, and is in 
no manner concerned with political issues. 
Its object is to study the solutions of prob- 
lems affecting the activities of local organi- 
zations and the well-being of the inhabit- 
ants of cities and towns and to maintain 
and further intermunicipal cooperation.” 
The efforts of the Commission will be 
directed particularly toward the following 
objectives: To carry out resolutions adop- 
ted by Pan American Congresses of Muni- 
cipalities; determine the seats of future 
Pan American Congresses of Municipali- 
ties, which are to convene with lapses of 
not less than two or more than four years 
between meetings; regulate the program 
and procedures of the next Congress; 
cooperate with the International Union of 
Local Authorities; assemble and dissemi- 
nate information pertaining to municipal 
administration; promote the organization 
of effective national municipal associations, 
unions, and leagues in all countries where 
they do not already exist; organize, when 
advisable, conferences and expositions in 
the various cities of America; define exist- 
ing general principles of public adminis- 
tration and formulate new ones ‘‘compati- 
ble with the spirit of solidarity that should 
bind all the peoples of America together;” 
study and attempt to solve regional prob- 
lems of local administration; work toward 
a codification and standardization of the 
general and special principles of municipal 
administration; aid in the task of spread- 
ing knowledge and seeking adoption of 
scientific principles of public administra- 
tion; work for an expansion of courses of 
administrative science in American uni- 
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versities; offer aid to municipal authorities 
in the collection of statistical and other 
data in all fields of municipal activity; 
organize the study of public administra- 
tion along modern, scientific, and practical 
lines; publish a quarterly review and 
monthly bulletin to facilitate an inter- 
American exchange of municipal informa- 
tion; and edit and distribute books and 
pamphlets which have a bearing on various 
aspects of municipal life throughout the 
Americas. 

The by-laws specifically provide for the 
organization in each of the American Re- 
publics of a national municipal association, 
in which cities and towns, active and for- 
mer municipal officers and employees, 
experts in municipal affairs, and other 
interested residents may participate as 
members. A body of not more than five 
members of the national municipa! organ- 
ization is then to be appointed in each 
country to serve as a connecting link 
between the Pan American Commission 
on Intermunicipal Cooperation and the 
municipalities of the country. 

The provisional by-laws also create an 
Advisory Committee, to consist of one or 
more experts in municipal affairs from each 
national group of municipalities and from 
the various organizations associated with 
the Public Administration Clearing House 
of Chicago, whose duty shall be to assist 
the Pan American Commission on Inter- 
municipal Cooperation in the develop- 
ment of its scientific and technical under- 
takings; to answer questions submitted by 
the Commission; and to prepare sched- 
ules, reports, studies, and statistical data 
which may be requested, or which the 
Advisory Committee itself may think ad- 
visable, for presentation to the attention 
of the Commission. 

According to the by-laws the member- 
ship of the Commission is to be made up of 
not less than seven or more than nine 


representatives of the national associations 
or unions of municipalities, or the munic- 
ipalities of a country, apportioned in such 
manner that representation is provided for 
the national groups of municipalities of 
the southern and northern areas of South 
America, of Central America and the 
Antilles, and of North America; and 
further, for the four official languages 
spoken on the American continent (English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French). ‘The 
city of Habana is designated as permanent 
seat of the Commission, and provision is 
made for the election by the Commission 
of a chairman, a director general, and a 
secretary-treasurer who will also serve as 
librarian. With the exception of the chair- 
man, these officers need not be members 
of the Commission. 

‘The chairman, director general, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and one member each 
from South America and North America 
are to constitute the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Commission, to meet and work 
in Habana. The Commission itself is to 
meet at least once every two years, at a 
time and place to be designated by the 
Executive Committee, and extra sessions 
may be called at the discretion of that 
Committee. The Commission’s expenses 
are to be met by (1) quotas of the national 
municipal associations or other similar 
bodies of each country and (2) endow- 
ments and other donations. 

Pending action on these by-laws by the 
next Pan American Congress of Munici- 
palities, the Commission is to continue to 
be composed of the same persons appointed 
by the Chairman following the Congress of 
1938, and to function in accordance with 
the final act of the meeting of 1939. Asan 
aid in its efforts to secure the establish- 
ment and active operation along more or 
less standardized lines of national asso- 
ciations or leagues of municipalities in 
those nations where such organizations do 
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not now exist, the Commission set forth 
in its final act detailed model by-laws for 
such associations and provided for the ap- 
pointment of competent national organiz- 
ing groups in each country. It is antici- 
pated that through these groups of persons 
of recognized capacity in municipal mat- 
ters, the organization of national munici- 
pal associations, devoid of political aims 
and designed only to serve the highest 
ideals in the conduct of municipal affairs, 
may be achieved, and that a community 
of municipal activities along constructive 
paths of inter-American collaboration and 
coordination may thereby result. 

One of the resolutions of the Commis- 
sion calls for the publication of a quar- 
terly review to contain articles, mono- 
graphs, analyses, and bibliographical notes 
in the field of public administration and 
municipal affairs. The review at the 


outset is to have two editions, identical in 
text, the Spanish one to be printed and 
distributed by the Secretariat in Habana 
and the English one to be printed and dis- 
tributed by the Public Administration 
Clearing House in Chicago. A Portuguese 
version to be issued in Rio de Janeiro and a 
French version to be published in Port-au- 
Prince are contemplated, and a monthly 
bulletin in all four languages will also be 
published as soon as possible. 

Much of the success of this first meeting 
of the Commission was due to the splendid 
efforts, activity, and cooperation of the 
Public Clearing House Administration, 
its director, Louis Brownlow, and the 
other governmental research organiza- 
tions connected with it, and due recogni- 
tion of this spirit of friendship and col- 
laboration was given in a vote of thanks 
by the Commission before it adjourned. 


PAN AMERICAN News 


Non-aggression Pact between 
Colombia and Venezuela 


On December 17, 1939, the 109th anniver- 
sary of the death of Simén Bolivar, the 
governments of Columbia and Venezuela 
signed a treaty of non-aggression, concilia- 
tion, and arbitration in Bogota. 

The text of the treaty was not given out 
at the time, but it was announced that it 
would be published simultaneously in the 
two countries. It was described in the 
press, however, as containing a bilateral 
renunciation by both governments of re- 
course to war as a solution of possible differ- 
ences, and establishing the procedure of 
conciliation, which is optional, and of 
arbitration, which is compulsory. 


The treaty will be submitted by both 
governments to their respective national 
legislatures for ratification, and after it has 
been approved the exchange of ratifica- 
tions will take place in Caracas. 


Supplementary Trade Agreement 
between the United States and 
Cuba 


A trade agreement between the United 
States and Cuba, supplementary to that 
of 1934, was signed in Washington on 
December 18, 1939, and became effective 
on December 23, the day after the proc- 
lamations of the Presidents of the two 
republics had been exchanged in Habana. 

The 1934 trade agreement with Cuba, 
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the first of a series concluded by the United 
States under the Trade Agreement Act of 
June 12, 1934, differs from other trade 
agreements in that it is preferential and 
continues in effect the preferential com- 
mercial relations existing between the two 
countries since 1903. ‘The original agree- 
ment continues in effect, except as sup- 
plemented and amended by the limited 
supplementary agreement of 1939. 

In addition to reductions in the Cuban 
duties on a few specified items and the 
inclusion of other commodities in the 
agreement to insure them the continued 
benefit of the duty reductions placed in 
effect by Cuba after the conclusion of the 
1934 trade agreement, or to establish 
definitely the tariff classification in which 
they fall, the agreement specifies that the 
tariff treatment of rice of the United States 
origin may be modified with the consent 
of the United States government. 

The United States agrees that, if the 
President terminates the suspension of the 
quota provisions of the Sugar Act of 1937, 
which suspension he proclaimed on Sep- 
tember EOS °° therdutyaon! 96° Cuban 
sugar will be restored to 90 cents per 
hundred pounds and that this rate will be 
applied so long as there is statutory provi- 
sion for the imposition of limitations on 
the importation or marketing of Cuban 
sugar.' The duty concessions on Cuban 
cigars and cigar tobacco, originally pro- 
vided in the 1934 agreement and termi- 
nated in March 1936, are restored in the 
supplementary agreement. The duty ap- 
plicable to rum imports from Cuba is 
bound against increase, and certified seed 
potatoes are excepted from the provisions 
of the 1934 agreement. 

During the first four years after the trade 
agreement between the United States and 


1 On December 26, 1939, President Roosevelt pro- 
claimed the suspension of Title II of the Sugar Act at an 
end in respect to the calendar year 1940, thereby making 
the 90-cent duty effective for Cuban sugar. 


Cuba became effective (1935-38) Cuban 
imports from the United States averaged 
$72,000,000, or more than three times 
those of 1933, the calendar year immedi- 
ately preceding the agreement. United 
States imports for consumption from Cuba 
in that period averaged $123,000,000, of 
which $89,000,000, or over 70 percent, 
consisted of cane sugar. On the average, 
United States imports from Cuba for 
1935-38 were 121 percent greater than in 
OS3% 


Section of New Highway in Brazil 


The 125-mile Areal—Muriaé section of the 
highway that will eventually connect Riode 
Janeiro and Bahia was officially opened by 
President Vargas on October 24:and 25, 
1939. The route chosen for the road— 
Rio de Janeiro-Leopoldina (Minas 
Geraes)—Fortaleza (Bahia)—Bahia—passes 
through a richly productive and well pop- 
ulated part of the republic which, though 
served by a fairly extensive railway system, 
needs the construction of highways to im- 
prove communications and enlarge markets. 
This section of the eastern plateau is largely 
agricultural; some miningisalso carried on. 

The initial ceremonies took place at Areal, 
almost due north of Rio de Janeiro and 
near the city of Entre Rios. From Areal, 
after crossing the Parahyba River, which 
serves as part of the boundary between the 
states of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes, 
the presidential party proceeded to Porto 
Novo do Cunha, where functions in honor 
of the event had been planned, and thence 
to Leopoldina. 

At a banquet that evening the President 
made-his chief address of the trip. He 
pointed out that the government had first 
considered the construction of a main 
northern road in 1815, but because of 
geographical and other difficulties, offset 
by the development of the merchant 
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marine, the matter remained in abeyance 
for over 100 years. Since the present ad- 
ministration has been in power, much has 
been done to remedy the former lack of 
fuel. The production of coal has been 
increased; an alcohol has been developed 
from sugar, to mix with gasoline, thus de- 
creasing petroleum imports; and machin- 
ery has been imported for the exploitation 
of oil wells near Lobato, in the State of 
Bahia. ‘The President emphasized the im- 
portance of agriculture in improving 
economic conditions, recommended the 
extension of cooperative societies, and 
spoke of studies on rural credit now under 
way. 

Early the next morning President Vargas 
left for Muriaé, in the State of Minas 
Geraes, where an elaborate celebration had 
also been prepared. Among the features 
of the day was a parade in which 3,000 
school children and members of athletic 
clubs and the reserve training corps took 
part. 

This highway will eventually form part 
of a great eastern trunk road uniting Porto 
Alegre in the South with Para in the north. 
Of the 1,070 miles of the southern branch, 
Porto Alegre-Rio de Janeiro, the road 
between the former city and Curityba, 
about 630 miles, has been completed. 


INghway Day in Argentina 


October 5, 1939, was celebrated in Argen- 
tina as Highway Day, in accordance with 
a recommendation of the Pan American 
Highway Congress that met in Buenos 
Aires in 1925. That date was chosen be- 
cause it was on October 5, 1932, that a 
law was passed in Argentina creating the 
National Highway Bureau. 

The celebration was marked by the 
opening of highways, constructed at a cost 
of approximately 25,000,000 pesos, in 
different parts of the republic. Chief 


among these were the approach from the 
city of Buenos Aires to Highway number 9, 
(the trunk road between Buenos Aires, 
Cordoba, and the northern provinces), 
through Campo de Mayo and San Martin, 
and the section from Escobar to Campana, 
in the Province of Buenos Aires, of Na- 
tional Highway number 12, which when 
completed will connect Buenos Aires with 
the highways of the Provinces of Entre 
Rios and Corrientes. 

On the same day President Ortiz pro- 
mulgated Law No. 12625, increasing the 
revenues of the National Highway Board 
by new taxes, which will remain in effect 
for 15 years, on motor oils and fuels. 


More American Ships in Latin 
American Service 


The enlargment of the passenger fleet run- 
ning from New York to Chile and the lease 
of four United States ships for the Central 
American west coast coffee trade recently 
announced by the Grace Line mark further 
repercussions of the war in Europe on 
American shipping. 

The transfer of the Santa Elena from the 
Caribbean service to the West Coast fleet 
will expand the service from New York 
to the western ports of South America. 
The itinerary has been revised to include 
stops at Barranquilla, Colombia, and 
Habana, Cuba, and will permit the inaugu- 
ration of a more extensive 38-day round- 
trip passenger service to Chile. 

The ships that have been leased will 
replace the curtailed foreign shipping 
services between the Pacific ports of the 
United States and those of Central 
America. In addition to the transporta- 
tion of southbound traffic, it is intended 
that the demands of the northbound coffee 
trade can thus be met. 

Further enlargement of shipping facilities 
between the United States and South 
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America is made possible by the addition 
of five new freighters of the Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Lines, Imc:;to’ the ‘east coast 
trade. These ships, sailing from New York, 
are scheduled to reach Buenos Aires in 
nineteen days, stopping at Recife (Pernam- 
buco), Sao Salvador (Bahia), Santos, and 
Rio Grande do Sul. 


Air Services in Colombia 


The two air transportation companies 
functioning in Colombia, the Scadta and 
the Saco, have combined to form a single 
national corporation, to be known as the 
Avianca (Aerovias Nacionales de Colom- 
bia). ‘The government will hold 40 per- 
cent of the stock in the new company, 
native Colombians 20 percent, and foreign 
concerns or individuals, or naturalized 
foreigners, 40 percent. 

Final arrangements for the merger were 
made at a meeting of representatives of the 
two companies in Medellin on October 26, 
1939. ‘The assets of the Avianca were fixed 
at 3,000,000 pesos, of which 2,400,000 
represent those of the Scadta and 600,000 
those of the Saco. 

Before the details of the merger were de- 
cided upon, acommunication was read from 
the Minister of War, who has authority over 
all aviation in the republic. The message 
set forth the points that the government 
would like to have included in any agree- 
ment adopted as the basis of the merger. 

Acting upon the suggestions in the Min- 
ister’s note, the representatives of the two 
companies agreed that the by-laws of the 
Scadta should be revised to include: a 
change of name and a change of head- 
quarters to Bogota; an increase in capital of 
approximately 500,000 pesos, to cover the 
conversion of shares in the Saco and to 
obtain additional funds; the election of a 
Colombian president and Colombian mem- 
bers to the board of directors; division of 
the stock into three series, A, B, and C, to 


provide for government holdings. A meet- 
ing of Scadta stockholders was to be held 
before January 1, 1940, to approve the fore- 
going provisions, and as soon as the reor- 
ganization had been accomplished, a con- 
ference would be held between company 
and government officials to decide upon 
details of government participation and 
matters pertaining to the extension of air 
mail contracts, permission to operate com- 
mercial services in Colombia, and other 
pertinent matters. 

After adopting the above-mentioned re- 
port, the meeting proceeded to a study of 
the option requested by the government. 
A representative of the Scadta, in which 
Pan American Airways is a stockholder, 
stated that the latter company would agree 
to the option, provided that it could hold 
at least 25 percent of the stock of the new 
company (that is, 62.5 percent of the 
amount allotted to foreigners) as long as 
it was responsible for the administration 
of the technical phases of the Avianca. 

The final agreement reached by the rep- 
resentatives of the Scadta and the Saco 
granted a period of 10 years for the acquisi- 
tion of 60 percent of the Avianca stock by 
the government and native Colombians. 

Stock sold to the government may con- 
sist of Scadta shares, or a new issue, or 
both. It was expressly stated that new 
stock would be issued only to attend to 
the financial requirements of the company, 
whose status as a purely commercial enter- 
prise will not be changed by the govern- 
ment ownership of stock. 

The government will pay the current 
market price for stock acquired through 
its option. 

During its 21 years of operation in Co- 
lombia, the Scadta has enjoyed an envi- 
able record of safety. It has also increased 
its services as rapidly as circumstances 
would permit. The schedule that went 
into effect on November 6, 1939 show 
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that it is now bringing into close contact 
parts of Colombia hitherto accessible only 
by long and often difficult journeys. The 
main routes are as follows: 
Barranquilla—Bogota (express) daily 
Barranquilla—Bogota (including stops at Magan- 
gué, Gamarra, Puerto Wilches, El Banco, 
Puerte Berrio, La Gloria, Honda, Palanquero, 
and Girardot) certain days only 
Bogota—Arauca (via Villavicencio, El Morro, 
and Tame) weekly 
Bogota—Ciicuta (via Bucaramanga), three times 
weekly 
Bogota—Cali (express), daily 
Bogoté—Cali (via Medellin and Cartago), daily 


Other services include the route covering 
cities on the Atlantic Coast, Cicuta, the 
capital of the Department of Santander 
del Norte, and oil fields in the Department; 
another connecting oil fields west of the 
Magdalena with Bogota and the coast; a 
third between Medellin, the capital of the 
Department of Antioquia, and Ott, a 
mining center in the same Department; a 
fourth between Medellin, Barrancaber- 
meja (an oil center) and Bucaramanga; 
a fifth between Barranquilla and _ the 
banana growing region; a sixth connecting 
Cartagena with important towns in the 
Department of Bolivar. Service between 
Bogota and the Ecuadorean border has 
been studied; the airport at Ipiales, under 
construction, was nearly completed in 1939, 
so that the Bogota-Popayan-Pasto-Ipiales 
route, announced in the new time-table as 
“proposed,” should soon be a reality. 

During 1938 the Scadta carried 54,000 
passengers. In view of the records of the 
first ten months of 1939, government stat- 
isticians estimated the figure for that year 
to be 70,000. 


New National Park created in Brazil 


The Organ Mountains National Park of 
Brazil was created by a decree-law signed 
by President Vargas on November 30, 


1939. ‘The park will be composed of land 
expropriated from the municipalities of 
Teresopolis, Magé, and Petropolis, its 
exact area to be decided upon in accord- 
ance with studies to be made by the For- 
estry Service. The Forestry Code of 1934 
will be followed in drafting regulations to 
protect the flora and fauna and the natural 
beauties of the park, and the National 
Parks Bureau of the Forestry Service is to 
decide upon the conditions under which it 
will be open to visitors. 

The Organ Mountains, clearly visible 
from Rio de Janeiro across the bay, have 
long been a favorite excursion objective 
for Brazilians and visitors. 


Brazilian Commission on Family 
Protection 


President Vargas of Brazil signed on No- 
vember 10, 1939, a decree-law establishing 
the National Commission on Family Pro- 
tection, to be composed of seven members 
appointed by the President, four of whom 
will represent the Ministries of Justice and 
the Interior, Education and Health, La- 
bor, Industry, and Commerce, and the 
Treasury, respectively. 

The duties of the commission are to 
draft bills to carry out provisions of the 
Constitution relative to family protection, 
and to prepare the Family Statute, which 
will embody the principles underlying the 
national policy relative to the family. 

The commission will consider, among 
other matters, means of facilitating mar- 
riage; the establishment of family subsidies; 
liberal credit for home purchase; aid to 
expectant mothers, children, and adoles- 
cents; employment preference in public 
and private enterprise for heads of families; 
special benefits for large families; provision 
of proper food and education for children 
of poor families; and taxes on single per- 
sons and childless couples, to provide 
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revenue for measures to protect the family. 

The commission was established for a 
one-year term, which may be extended 
for a second year; at the expiration of that 
period, it will be dissolved. 


First Convention of Indo-Latin 
College of Surgeons 


During the period November 12-17, 1939, 
there assembled in Mexico City the first 
Continental Convention of the Indo-Latin 
College of Surgeons, attended by eminent 
surgeons from practically all of the His- 
panic-American countries and by several 
surgeons from the United States who were 
present as especially invited guests of 
honor. The opening session of the Con- 
vention was held in the Palace of Fine Arts 
on November 12, when the delegates were 
welcomed by an official representative of 
President Cardenas. ‘The purpose of the 
Convention was to formulate plans and 
procedures which would facilitate an inter- 
change of the results of study, research, and 
practical experience in the field of surgery, 
thus enabling the surgeons of Hispanic 
America to coordinate and complement 
both their private and clinical labors and 
investigations for the advancement of their 
profession and the general good of the 
peoples of all their countries. 

During the sessions a number of inter- 
esting and instructive medical films were 
exhibited, several unusual and difficult 
operations were witnessed, and visits of 
inspection were made to many of the 
hospitals of Mexico City, including the 
Juarez Hospital, the new Military Hospi- 
tal, the Morelos, General, and Béistegui 
Hospitals, the Hospital of the National 
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Railways, the tuberculosis hospital of 
Huipulco, and the Hospital de Jests. 
This last enjoys the distinction of being 
the oldest hospital in America, having been 
founded by Cortés in 1524, and within its 
halls there was made for the first time in 
America a dissection of a human body for 
the purpose of medical instruction. The 
College of Surgeons, in recognition of the 
hospital’s historic importance, presented to 
it a plaque inscribed with the following 
words: ‘The Indo-Latin College of Sur- 
geons and the Trustees of this Institution: 
To the Masters, Don Juan de Correa and 
Don Andrés Martinez de Villaviciosa, who 
on October 6, 1643, for the first time made 
dissections of the human anatomy for the 
instruction of the students of the Royal and 
Pontifical University of Mexico, in this 
Hospital de Jess, founded by Captain 
Hernan Cortés.” 

The College in plenary session approved 
proposals recommending the creation in 
the various countries of institutes of re- 
search for the improvement of surgery and 
of institutes to be dedicated exclusively to 
the study of treatment for cancer. Another 
proposal which received enthusiastic ap- 
proval recommended that Hispanic-Amer- 
ican universities be urged to make the 
history of medicine, especially its history in 
America, an integral part of medical study 
courses, and recommended further that 
there be created a Hispanic-American 
Institute of the History of Medicine to 
function as a subsidiary of the College of 
Surgeons. 

Mexico City was designated as the per- 
manent seat of the College, and the next 
convention was scheduled to be held in 
Buenos Aires in 1942. 
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THe PAN AMERICAN UNION, now 50 years old, is 
an international organization created and main- 
tained by the twenty-one American Republics: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Origi- 
nally known as the International Bureau of the 
American Republics, it was established in 1890 in 
accordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. ‘The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 
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Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. ‘There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, eco- 
nomics, intellectual cooperation, juridical matters, 
agricultural cooperation, travel, and labor and 
social information. All these divisions maintain 
close relations with official and unofficial bodies 
in the countries members of the Union. The 
Columbus Memorial Library contains 105,000 
volumes and many maps. The BULLETIN of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ 
of the institution. For a list of other publications 


of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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abound; but this structure will stand 


alone, the first of its kind—a temple dedicated to international friendship. . . . May all the Americas 
come to feel that for them this place is home, for it is theirs, the product of a common effort and the 
instrument of a common purpose.””—Elihu Root, at the laying of the cornerstone, May 11, 1908. 
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Foreword 


CORDELL HULL 


Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union; Secretary of State of the United 
States of America 


Firry YEARS ago the American Republics 
established the 
Like countries in other parts of the world, 


Pan American Union. 
they wanted healthy commerce, oppor- 
tunity to share cultural attainments, and 
amity and peace. ‘They were actuated by 
the belief that these might be attained 
through collaboration and cooperation. 
History did not afford them much en- 
couragement. Previous attempts had failed 
largely because of the unwillingness of 
the large to treat the small as equals 
Many doubts 
therefore attended the establishment in 


entitled to full respect. 


1890 of an inter-American bureau, to 
which at first matters of only secondary 
importance were intrusted. Some of the 


American governments wanted to see for 


whose benefit the bureau would operate 
before giving it significant functions. 

Happily, and consonant with the real 
desire of the times, the Pan American 
Union from the beginning conceived its 
task to be one of service for all, not special 
favors for some. Within a few years the 
skepticism had disappeared and as time 
passed new and _ heavier responsibilities 
were intrusted to it and to other inter- 
American agencies until today these 
organizations perform a positive and vital 
role in the life of the New World. 

It would seem fitting, at this important 
landmark in the development of Ameri- 
can relations, to survey briefly the un- 
doubted achievements of the past, and to 


evaluate those achievements in the light 
189 
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of the assistance they may give in con- 
fronting the problems of the future. 
Through the regular series of inter- 


American conferences, certain funda- 
mental concepts of inter-American rela- 
tions, and of international relations in 
general, have been forged out of experi- 
ence and necessity. The American re- 
publics have recognized juridical equality 
among nations as a principle of law. 
They have banned intervention. They 
have agreed to respect without reserve 
the sovereignty and independence of 
each other and of other nations. They 
have created machinery for the mainte- 
nance of peace among themselves and 
for rapid and effective consultation on 
matters of joint interest. They have 
sought in every way to strengthen the 
foundations of international law. They 
have made important efforts toward 
extending and rendering more secure the 
bases of sound and healthy economic re- 
lations—among themselves, as well as 
between each of them and the rest of the 
world—which are essential if the nations 
are to promote, rather than retard, eco- 
nomic progress, rising standards of living, 
and betterment of social conditions for 
their peoples. 

During half a century of association 
under the aegis of the Pan American 
Union, the American Republics have 
learned that by working together they can 
advance and safeguard their own interests 
in all these respects far better than they 
could have done in any other way. ‘The 
strength of this will for peaceful coopera- 


tion is one of the genuinely encouraging 


factors in the troubled world of today. 

One of the important factors that have 
made these developments possible has been 
the efforts of the American Republics to 
build wider and stronger foundations for 
international cultural relations and better 
understanding among _ nations—again 
among themselves and between each of 
them and the rest of the world. ‘The Pan 
American Union with its related agencies 
has become a vast storehouse of informa- 
tion. Not only are the several govern- 
ments daily turning to it, but in increasing 
numbers the 250,000,000 inhabitants of 
the American republics are looking to it 
in their awakened and sharpened interest 
to learn about their neighbors, their ways 
of life, and their methods for meeting the 
ever-changing and complex conditions 
of modern society. 

Well-established agencies are in existence 
to serve effectively this growing popular 
interest. ‘These inter-American agencies, 
sensing the popular trend, have in certain 
broad fields taken a very notable and con- 
structive initiative. They have not merely 
waited for requests for information and 
advice, but have sought to create and 
stimulate interest. The manifold activi- 
ties undertaken to deepen understanding 
of the cultural achievements of the New 
World and to create opportunities for 
travel and study by artists, musicians and 
scholars, are an example of constructive 
service. Moreover, in a variety of fields— 
scientific achievement, public health, tele- 
communications, highway, finance, cus- 
toms procedure—the special organiza- 


tions that have been established from time 
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to time are playing an increasingly im- 
portant role. 

In all of these fields important tasks 
lie before the American nations. Today 
much of the world is engaged in strife. In 
these tragic days, the beacon of the Pan 
which has 


through the years on cooperative advance- 


American Union, focused 


ment through common effort and under- 
standing, should be a light essential to the 
eyes of those who seek to build a peaceful 
and orderly world of tomorrow. It may 
be that the inspiration of our inter-Amer- 
can effort and achievement may serve to 
restore confidence and hope to a world at 


last grown weary of destruction. 
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The Pan American Union 


and 


The Pan American Conferences 


L. S. ROWE 


Director General of the Pan American Union 


AmoncstT the many important services ren- 
dered to the American republics by Simén 
Bolivar, none deserves greater praise than 
his leadership in calling the first Congress 
of American States in 1826. Recognition 
of the fact that he saw so clearly the impor- 
tance of developing a spirit of cooperation 
and unity amongst the struggling nations of 
this Continent is the greatest tribute that 
can be paid to his statesmanlike outlook 
and vision 

Although the ‘‘Treaty of Perpetual 
Union, League and Confederation” signed 
at Panama was ratified by but one of the 
countries attending and therefore never 
took effect, the idea of a union of the 
American republics did not fall into obliv- 
ion, but by successive steps has taken shape 
in a system of international cooperation 
unparalleled in history. Concern for inter- 
national security from within and without 
isitschief attribute. This attribute, created 
and resolutely maintained by continental 
public opinion, demands the use, when nec- 
essary, of the peace machinery created for 
the settlement of inter-American contro- 
versies and inspires joint action if external 
events threaten the peace of the American 
republics. 

It is necessary only to review the history 
of international relations on the American 
Continent to demonstrate the persistence 


and continued vitality of the idea of inter- 
American cooperation. At the Lima Con- 
ference of 1847, at which New Granada 
(Colombia), Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and 
Chile were represented, a comprehensive 
plan for the peaceful settlement of inter- 
American disputes was agreed upon. It 
may be added that invitations were also 
sent to Buenos Aires, Brazil, Central Ame- 
rica, Mexico, the United States, and 
Venezuela. 

Nine years thereafter (1856) two Inter- 
American Conferences were held; one at 
Santiago, Chile, at which Ecuador, Peru 
and Chile were represented; the other, at 
Washington, D. C., attended by represent- 
atives of Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Costa Rica, New Granada, Peru, Vene- 
zuela and the United States. At both 
these meetings treaties were signed, the 
purpose of which was to preserve peace 
and to assure, through mediation, concili- 
ation or arbitration, the orderly settle- 
ment of any disputes that might arise, 

In November 1864 a Congress of His- 
panic States convened by the Government 
of Peru was attended by delegates from 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, E] Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Venezuela and Argen- 
tina. At this Congress several treaties were 
signed, one of which was designated as a 
“Treaty for the Preservation of Peace” and 
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SIMON BOLIVAR 


Bolivar is honored by all American republics for his leadership in calling the 
first Congress of American States, which met at Panama in 1826. 
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another as a ‘‘Treaty on Union and De- 
fensive Alliance.”’ These treaties failed of 
ratification. It will thus be seen that while 
the idea of Pan American cooperation was 
not lost sight of during the half century pre- 
ceding the Washington Conference of 1889, 
the results were meager, owing to the fail- 
ure of the governments represented at these 
conferences to ratify the treaties and 
conventions signed by their respective 
delegations. 

With the assembling of the First [Interna- 
tional Conference of American States at 
Washington in 1889 begins the effective 
effort to lay the foundations for a perma- 
nent international organization of the 
American republics. Although the begin- 
nings were modest, they contained the 
elements from which the present highly 
organized mechanism has been developed. 

From 1889 on, the history of the Pan 
American Union reflects with great clear- 
ness the profound changes that have taken 
place in inter-American relations during the 
last fifty years. When the Government of 
the United States issued the call for the 
First Conference, the interest of the coun- 
tries of the Americas was centered on two 
questions: first, the maintenance of the 
peace of this continent; and second, the 
development of closer commercial rela- 
tions. The act of Congress authorizing the 
Conference provided that in forwarding 
the invitations to the respective govern- 
ments the President of the United States 
should state that the Conference was called 
to consider: ‘‘First. Measures that shall 
tend to preserve the peace and promote the 
prosperity of the several American States.” 
The act then named in five paragraphs a 
number of specific economic and financial 
subjects for consideration, and continued: 
‘Seventh. An agreement upon and recom- 
mendation for adoption to their respective 
Governments of a definite plan of arbitra- 
tion of all questions, disputes, and differ- 


ences that may now or hereafter exist be- 
tween them, to the end that all difficulties 
and disputes between such nations may be 
peaceably settled and wars prevented.” 
Considering the stress laid on economic 
topics, it is not surprising that the projects 
which attracted most attention were those 
relating to reciprocity treaties and the pos- 
sibility of establishing a Pan American Cus- 
toms Union, but it should not be overlooked 
that arbitration and the maintenance of 
peace occupied an important place in the 
discussions. 

Criticism has at times been directed to 
the Washington Conference on the ground 
that the results obtained were small com- 
pared with the expectations entertained 
when the invitations were issued. These 
criticisms fail to take into consideration 
that in 1890 both Europe and America 
were still in the early stages of constructive 
international cooperation and that the 
resolutions adopted at this First Confer- 
ence marked an important step forward in 
this respect. 

It must be borne in mind furthermore 
that this Conference met soon after the 
disastrous ‘‘War of the Pacific” in which 
Peru, Bolivia and Chile had been involved. 
In fact, it was this war which made it 
necessary, in President Arthur’s opinion, 
to postpone the Conference from 1882, the 
date first agreed upon, to 1889. More- 
over, there existed in almost every section 
of the Continent difficult and delicate 
boundary disputes which were the source 
of constant international irritation and 
which in a number of instances led to the 
verge of armed conflict. 

While the discussion of closer commer- 
cial relations dominated the sessions of the 
Conference three significant steps were 
taken toward laying the foundations of an 
American continental system. The first 
of these was the condemnation of con- 
quest insofar as the American republics 
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were concerned. In this resolution we 
find the first intimation of a principle 
which forty years later developed into the 
solemn declaration that the American 
republics will not recognize the acquisition 
of territory obtained by force. 

The second forward step is to be found 
in the comprehensive plan of arbitration 
adopted by the Conference. Although 
this plan was approved by the meeting and 
became the basis of a treaty signed after 
the close of the Conference by 11 States, 
the treaty failed of ratification even by 
these signatories. It was evident from the 
discussions that the time was not yet ripe 
for the adoption of any comprehensive 
machinery for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes. 

The third step was the formation of a 
permanent organization under the title 
of ‘International Union of American 
Republics.” ‘The resolution providing for 
this organization declared, however, that 
its sole purpose was the collection and 
distribution of commercial information, 
and to this end the Union was to be repre- 
sented by a bureau designated as “The 
Commercial Bureau of the American 
Republics.” ‘The present comprehensive 
organization of the Pan American Union 
finds its origin, therefore, in this modest 
beginning. 

It was not until the Third International 
Conference of American States, held at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1906, that a further step 
was taken in the development of the func- 
tions of the Pan American Union. Under 
a resolution adopted by this Conference 
“The International Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Republics,” as it was then called, was 
made the permanent organ of the Inter- 
national American Conferences. In this 
capacity it was entrusted with the recom- 
mendation of topics to be included in the 
program of the Conferences and was 
endowed with the authority to give effect 


to their resolutions. Furthermore, the Bu- 
reau, in addition to the work of compiling 
and distributing commercial data, was 
charged among other duties with gathering 
information on educational matters and of 
keeping a record of the ratification of the 
treaties and conventions between the 
American republics and between the 
American republics and non-American 
states. The Fourth International Confer- 
ence of American States held at Buenos 
Aires in 1910 undertook the further devel- 
opment of the distinction between the 
‘Union of the American Republics” and 
its permanent organ, the ‘“‘Pan American 
Union.” With a view to placing the 
Union on a more permanent basis this 
Conference drafted a convention for the 
consideration of the governments, members 
of the Pan American Union. 

It may be noted, in this connection, that 
the Pan American Union was organized 
and continues to operate under a series of 
resolutions adopted by successive Confer- 
ences. ‘There exists some difference of 
opinion with reference to the desirability 
of placing the Union on a conventional 
basis. The great advantage of operating 
under a resolution is that it gives greater 
elasticity to the organization by affording 
opportunity readily to adapt it to changing 
needs. 

At the Fifth International Conference of 
American States, held at Santiago, Chile, 
in 1923, but one important change was 
made in the organization of the Union. 
Up to that time its Governing Board con- 
sisted of the diplomatic representatives of 
the American republics accredited to the 
United States of America and the Secretary 
of State of the United States, who was 
ex officio Chairman. The Santiago Con- 
ference provided that an American repub- 
lic which for any reason may not have a 
diplomatic representative accredited to the 
Government of the United States may 
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appoint a special representative. Further- 
more, the chairmanship of the Board was 
made elective. This plan was carried one 
step further at the Habana Conference of 
1928, which adopted a resolution provid- 
ing that the control of the Pan American 
Union should be vested in a Governing 
Board composed of such representatives 
as the American governments may ap- 
point. It was further provided that the 
appointment may devolve upon the diplo- 
matic representatives of the American 
republics at Washington. It will be seen 
that under this resolution the govern- 
ments, members of the Pan American 
Union, may, if they so desire, appoint 
special representatives as members of the 
Governing Board. 

In concluding this survey, reference 
must be made to two important questions 
which were submitted to the Lima Con- 
ference of 1938. 

One of the projects presented contem- 
plated the formation of a League of Ameri- 
can Nations. Under the terms of a plan 
submitted by the Governments of Colom- 
bia and the Dominican Republic, far- 
reaching powers would be given the League 
in the settlement of inter-American dlis- 
putes. Although the consideration of the 
plan was postponed until the Ninth Con- 
ference, which is to meet at Bogota, Colom- 
bia, it served to bring into direct contrast 
the basic philosophy of such a League and 
that which has guided the work of the Pan 
American Union up to the present time. 
When we examine the development of the 
Union it becomes quite evident that the 
purpose of the successive International 
Conferences of American States was to 
develop a spirit of constructive cooperation 
between the American republics. It was 
assumed that in such an atmosphere any 
differences that may arise will readily 
lend themselves to peaceful settlement by 
the orderly processes of mediation, concilia- 


tion and arbitration. A further significant 
factis that, while machinery was adopted at 
successive Conferences for the settle- 
ment of disputes, this machinery was made 
to operate parallel to the Pan American 
Union rather than as an integral part of it. 
The result has been that the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union has 
directed its attention exclusively to matters 
that unite the American republics rather 
than concerned itself with disputes that 
arise between them. The machinery for 
the settlement of such disputes was 
provided by successive Pan American Con- 
ferences, viz., the Gondra Treaty of 1923, 
and a series of conventions adopted sub- 
sequently, including the Convention of 
Inter-American Conciliation of 1929; the 
Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration of 
1929; the Protocol of Progressive Arbitra- 
tion of 1929; the Additional Protocol to 
the General Convention of Inter-American 
Conciliation of 1933; the Anti-War Treaty 
of Non-Aggression and Conciliation of 
1933; and the Convention for the Mainte- 
nance, Preservation and Reestablishment of 
Peace of 1936. 

The relation of the Pan American Union 
to the League of Nations was also made the 
subject of discussion at the Lima Confer- 
ence. ‘The conclusion reached by the Con- 
ference was that the closest possible cooper- 
ation should be established in all matters 
relating to the technical work of the League, 
but as regards the political functions of the 
League it was felt that it would be best to 
continue the established policy of limiting 
the Union to non-political functions. 

The deeper significance of the Lima Con- 
ference is to be found in the agreements 
reached to keep the American Continent 
free from entanglement in European con- 
flicts and to protect it from aggression by 
any outside power. In a very real sense 
this Conference made the Monroe Doctrine 
a continental doctrine and thus removed 
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the suspicion which was so long entertained 
by the nations of Latin America that the 
United States was bent on using the doc- 
trine to further selfish national ends. 

In order to furnish the necessary machin- 
ery to make the plan for continental defense 
effective it was provided that consultation 
between Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics should be held when- 
ever any question arose affecting the peace 
of the Continent. The outbreak of the 
European War led immediately to the as- 
sembling, in September 1939, of the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics at Panama. The main purpose 
was to exchange views with reference to the 
measures to be adopted for the preserva- 
tion of neutrality; for the maintenance of 
neutral rights; and for the avoidance of en- 
tanglement in the European conflict. 

In addition to a strong declaration of 
continental solidarity, as well as a detailed 
statement of the neutral rights which the 
American republics are prepared to main- 
tain, the Conference issued what is known 
as the ‘‘Declaration of Panama.” This 
declaration established a safety zone within 
which the belligerents are requested to 
refrain from warlike operations. There has 
been considerable misunderstanding both 
in the press and elsewhere relative to the 
nature of this declaration. It was at no 
time intended that the principle embodied 
in the declaration should be enforced by 
the combined navies of the American re- 
publics. ‘The purpose in view was to bring 
to bear the combined moral force of the 
nations members of the Pan American 
Union in order to secure the acceptance of 
what was clearly recognized to be a new 
principle of international law. The Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs assembled at 
Panama were under no illusion as to the 
difficulty of securing the recognition of this 
principle by the belligerents. Every new 
rule of international law relative to the 


rights of neutrals has had to pass through 
a long struggle before its observance was 
agreed to by belligerents and it is likely 
that this new principle will encounter the 
same resistance. It remains, however, a 
goal toward which the American republics 
will strive in order to keep this continent 
free from entanglements in a European 
struggle. 

The growing spirit of cooperation which 
has characterized the history of the Amer- 
ican republics during the period since the 
founding of the Pan American Union has 
been combined with a constantly strength- 
ening unity of ideals and policies. At the 
Buenos Aires Conference of 1936, the Lima 
Conference of 1938 and the Conference of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs held at Panama 
in 1939, the full significance of this move- 
ment became evident. We are still too 
close to these events to appreciate their 
far-reaching import, but one fact stands 
out with great clearness: namely, that this 
unity of purpose and unity of policy means 
much to the preservation and further de- 
velopment of democratic institutions on the 
American continent. ‘The American re- 
publics have had the statesmanship and 
vision to appreciate the fact that peace 
means far more than the mere absence of 
conflict; that it is a positive, constructive 
and dynamic force which calls for con- 
stant effort and at times even for sacrifice. 
The unity of the Americas means the 
safety of the Americas from aggression 
from without and it also means _ the 
maintenance of peace within the confines 
of the twenty-one republics of the Ameri- 
can Continent. 

The record of the last fifty years in the 
peaceful settlement of inter-American dis- 
putes is one of which all the republics may 
well be proud. In thus setting an example 
to the world and in using their combined 
influence for the promotion of peace and 
good will, the American republics are per- 
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forming their highest service to humanity. 
In his message of December 7, 1915, to 
the Congress, Woodrow Wilson said: 


The moral is, that the states of America are not 
hostile rivals but cooperating friends, and that 
their growing sense of community of interest, alike 
in matters political and in matters economic, is 
likely to give them a new significance as factors 
in international affairs and in the political his- 
tory of the world. It presents them as in a 
very deep and true sense a unit in world affairs, 
spiritual partners, standing together because 


thinking together, quick with common sym- 
pathies and common ideals. Separated, they are 
subject to all the cross-currents of the confused 
politics of a world of hostile rivalries; united in 
spirit and purpose, they cannot be disappointed 
of their peaceful destiny. 

This is Pan Americanism. It has none of the 
spirit of empire in it. It is the embodiment, the 
effectual embodiment, of the spirit of law and 
independence and liberty and mutual service. 


The prophecy of 1915 has become the 
fulfillment of 1940. 





GALLERY OF FLAGS AND HEROES 


The Pan American Union 


1890 - 


1940 


“Every visitor to Washington admires the magnificent marble Pan American 


palace. ... 


It ts a magnificent and enduring symbol of what Pan Amer- 


icanism means. It is the center of the advance of the ever-increasing cordial 


relations between the twenty-one nations. That noble edifice is the clearing- 
house of Good Will.’”,—JosepuHus DANIELS, United States Ambassador 


to Mexico, April 14, 1936. 


Tue building of the Pan American Union 
in Washington is not only a landmark 
to resident and visitor alike; with its 
skillful adaptation of Latin American 
architectural forms to harmonize with the 
northern setting, it is the outward expres- 
sion of the community of interests of all 
the American nations. The architects, 
said Elihu Root at the dedication of the 
building, ‘“‘brought into happy companion- 
ship architectural suggestions of the North 
and of the South; and wrought into con- 
struction and ornament in a hundred ways 
the art, the symbolism, the traditions, and 
the history of all the American Republics.” 
Erected in 1910 through the generosity of 
Andrew Carnegie and the contributions of 
the American republics, on land given by 
the government of the United States, this 
edifice houses the administrative offices 
that carry on the work entrusted to the 
Union by the International Conferences of 
American States. Just what are the regu- 
lar activities that occupy the offices sur- 
rounding the tropical patio and the 
splendid Hall of the Americas? 

The work of the Pan American Union 
has two distinct aspects. Its official side is 
discussed in the preceding article; in its 
unofficial capacity, it serves as a great 
center of information not only for the gov- 


ernments but also for the citizens of the 
countries, members of the Union, who are 
free to consult it at any time. 

The resolution submitted to the First 
International Conference of American 
States (Washington, 1889-90) by the Com- 
mittee on Customs Regulations, and adopt- 
ed on April 14, 1890, provided for “‘the 
establishment of an American Interna- 
tional Bureau for the collection, tabulation, 
and publication, in the English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese languages, of information 
as to the productions and commerce, and 
as to the customs, laws and regulations of 
their respective countries.” ‘The accom- 
panying recommendations of the commit- 
tee suggested that the bureau be called 
“The Commercial Bureau of the American 
Republics.” 

In accordance with the general scheme 
of international organization prevalent at 
the time, the new institution was placed 
under the supervision of the United States 
and made directly responsible to that 
Government. Ina few years, however, the 
first steps were taken to put the Bureau on 
a truly international basis. In 1896 a per- 
manent Executive Committee was created, 
composed of five representatives of the 
member nations—four to be selected by 
lot, with the Secretary of State of the 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 


To the munificence of Andrew Carnegie, who was 

a delegate to the Conference that created the Pan 

American Union, is due the erection of its beauti- 
ful building in Washington. 


United States as Chairman—to act as a 
board of supervision and administration. 
Three years later the powers of the Exec- 
utive Committee were enlarged to include 
supervision over and appointment of ofh- 
cials of the Bureau. 

At the Second International Conference 
of American States (Mexico City, 1902), 
the management of the organization was 
entrusted to a GOVERNING BOARD, com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives in 
Washington of all the American republics 
and the Secretary of State of the United 
States. The Bureau thus became an inter- 
national organization in the real sense of 
the word, and every member government 
had a voice in its direction. 

The Second Conference also changed 
the name of the institution to ‘“The Inter- 
national Bureau of American Republics’; 
this somewhat cumbersome title was 


abandoned at the Fourth Conference 
(Buenos Aires, 1910) and the present 
designation, ‘““The Pan American Union,” 
adopted. 

The Union, which is the permanent 
organization through which the Interna- 
tional Conferences of American States 
function, now operates under regulations 
set forth by the Fifth Conference (Santiago, 
Chile, 1923) and slightly modified by the 
Sixth (Habana, 1928). The Governing 
Board is composed of the representatives 
appointed by the American governments 
(at present the accredited diplomatic 
agents in Washington and the Secretary 
of State of the United States), and each 
member state has an equal voice with all 
others in its deliberations. The office of 
chairman is elective. The Board takes 
action to fulfill the resolutions of general 
and special Pan American conferences; 
promotes the meeting of international 
conferences of experts to study problems 
of a technical character of common interest 
to the member countries; assigns to each 
member country its quota for the support 
of the Union, based on population; ap- 
points the Director General and the 
Assistant Director; and adopts measures 
to insure the efficiency and promote the 
welfare of the personnel. 

The Drrector GENERAL, the chief ad- 
ministrative official of the Pan American 
Union, is directly responsible to the 
Governing Board. His duties are to 
supervise the work of the Union and 
extend its scope by initiating new activities 
along the lines laid down in treaties and 
conventions signed by the American States, 
in the resolutions adopted by inter- 
American conferences, in the statutes of 
the institution, and in the resolutions of 
the Governing Board. These tasks are 
shared by the Assistant DirEcToR, who 
also acts as secretary of the Board. 

It should be remarked that in the exercise 





CEREMONY OF LAYING THE CORNERSTONE OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, 
MAY 11, 1908 


In the photograph are seen, left to right: Andrew Carnegie; Elihu Root, Secretary of State; Mrs. 
Carnegie; Mrs. Roosevelt; President Theodore Roosevelt; Joaquim Nabuco, Ambassador of Brazil: 
Cardinal Gibbons; and Bishop Cranston. 
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THE DEDICATION OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, APRIL 26, 1910 


The chief addresses were made by Philander C. Knox, Secretary of State of the United States and 

chairman ex-officio of the Governing Board; Elihu Root, United States Senator and former Secretary 

of State; Francisco Leén de la Barra, the Mexican Ambassador, representing the Latin American 
Diplomatic Corps; Andrew Carnegie; and President Taft. 


of their functions the Directors and Assist- 
ant Directors have always interpreted their 
duties in a very broad sense. Through 
innumerable personal contacts and a 
constant eagerness to be of service they 
have informed with warmth and cordiality 
all the labors of the Union. This attitude 
is the keynote of the institution. 

The first director! was appointed on 
August 26, 1890, in compliance with the 
resolution passed by the First Conference 
on April 14, and exactly three months later, 
on November 26, official notice was issued 
that the Bureau had been established. 

1 See list of Directors and Assistant Directors, page 273. 


For its first 20 years, the Bureau occupied 
rented quarters. 

The small staff, consisting of the director, 
a secretary, translators, and clerks and 
typists, started in to compile information 
for the bulletins specified, in the recom- 
mendations accompanying the resolution 
that created the Bureau, as its official 
organ. ‘The first issue, a volume of nearly 
300 pages, entitled Handbook of the American 
Republics, appeared in January 1891. The 
book, which was issued separately in Eng- 
lish and Spanish, included information on 
credit systems, trade-mark laws, and bread- 
stuffs in Latin America; commerce of the 
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American continents; sugar and coffee; 
trade in fruits and nuts; and coinage, 
weights, and measures. 

During the first year a series of hand- 
books on the different American republics 
was projected, and those for Brazil and 
Mexico were published. Bulletins on 
patent and trade-mark laws of America. 
money, weights and measures, and foreign 
commerce of the American republics; 
twelve booklets on import duties of various 
countries; nine commercial directories, 
covering sixteen nations; and a second 
edition of the Handbook were also issued, 
according to the first annual report of the 
director. 

The publication of a monthly Bulletin 
was begun in October 1893, with a mono- 
graph on coffee in America. Subsequent 
numbers contained articles on various eco~ 
nomic subjects and a section devoted to 
brief commercial and industrial notes. Be- 
~ ginning with the second year (July 1894) a 
Spanish translation of the leading articles 
was included. With the July 1908 issue the 
Bulletin appeared in two editions, one in 
English, the other in Spanish, Portuguese 
and French. From July 1911 until July 
1919, four separate editions were published; 
after the latter date the French edition was 
discontinued, and since then three editions 
have been regularly issued. 

About 1910 a new policy with respect to 
the BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
UNION was inaugurated. Articles of more 
general interest were introduced, and the 
number of illustrations was greatly in- 
creased. ‘This course has been success- 
fully followed for the last thirty years. 

As the official organ of the Pan American 
Union, the Bulletin publishes the programs 
and results of official and other inter- 
American conferences, summaries of im- 
portant American treaties and agreements, 
and accounts of legislation and progress of 
all kinds in the member countries. It also 


contains many descriptive articles, infor- 
mation on the economic, cultural, and 
scientific development of the various coun- 
tries, papers commemorating notable an- 
niversaries, and other material of a varied 
nature. Its files for the past forty-seven 
years, therefore, are a storehouse of facts 
concerning the American republics. 

The Library of the Pan American Union 
has been known since the Second Confer- 
ence as the CoLumBus MEmorIAL LIBRARY. 
The thought of the First Conference was 
that a special Latin American Library be 
established as a separate institution, but 
this project was never carried out. By 
1902, when the Second Conference met, the 
Bureau had acquired for use in its studies 
more than 7,000 titles. The Library con- 
tinues to be devoted entirely to material 
bearing on the twenty-one American re- 
publics. 

The growth of the library was accelerated 
after the Pan American Union moved into 
its present headquarters in 1910. Besides 
office space, five floors of stacks allowed 
generously for expansion—or so it was 
thought at the time, for the Library is now 
cramped for space. 

The 20,000 volumes that were moved 
into the new building in 1910 increased in 
number to over 45,000 in 1920. At the 
present time the Library has more than 
105,000 volumes and pamphlets available 
for consultation. A collection of nearly 
2,200 maps—political, geographical, in- 
dustrial—of countries and cities is another 
valuable section of the library. 

It is in its files of newspapers and period- 
cals of the Americas that the Columbus 
Memorial Library is perhaps preeminent, 
for more than 1,800 are now being re- 
ceived. The official gazette of each gov- 
ernment issuing one and publications of 
national ministries supply source material 
as to legislation and national policies. ‘The 
cultural, scientific, technical and general 
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L. 8S. ROWE 


Director General of the Pan American Union. 


magazines received offer a vast composite 
picture of the thought and interests of this 
hemisphere. 

Since the Pan American Union is an 
official organization, many of the member 
nations have by decree made the library a 
depository of all official publications. As 
a result, many works usually unobtainable 
outside of the respective countries are 
found on its shelves. 

The Library prepares a printed library 
and bibliography series and issues selected 
bibliographies in mimeographed form; 
some of these appear in English, some in 
Spanish and Portuguese as well. Since 
1938 the Pan American Book Shelf, in 
English and Spanish, has listed accessions 
to the library and given book and library 
notes from the Americas. 

The compilation and publication of 


trade statistics is an activity that the 
Union has carried on since its very begin- 
ning; reports on commercial intercourse 
have been issued for nearly fifty years. 

As the Union grew, the work formerly 
done by the statistician and his assistants 
was divided. At present the STATISTICAL 
Division publishes annual reports, based 
on official statistics, of the foreign trade of 
each Latin American country and of the 
United States with Latin America, and a 
general survey of the trade of all Latin 
America; collects and classifies statistics 
on the population of the countries, mem- 
bers of the Union; and records Latin 
American shipping statistics 
senger movement data. 

The CounsELor, whose office was estab- 
lished in 1919, began by “conferring with, 
advising, and answering correspondence 
of those seeking reliable information re- 
garding up-to-date and responsible phases 
of Pan American commercial, financial 
and general development.’ The Coun- 
selor soon became, however, the director 
of publicity for the Union, and also devoted 
increasing attention to supplying accurate 
and vivid material, including stereopticon 
slides and lectures, for women’s clubs 
programs. The awakening interest in 
Latin American music was fostered, and as 
early as 1922 steps were taken to interest 
broadcasting systems and phonograph 
record manufacturers in the subject. In 
the intervening years ninety-three con- 
certs by composers of the Americas have 
been given at the Pan American Union 
by the Army, Navy, or Marine Bands or 
by the United States Service Orchestra, 
with vocal or instrumental soloists eminent 
in their respective fields. ‘These concerts 
have been broadcast not only throughout 
the United States but by short wave to 
all Latin America. 

Since 1933 the Counselor’s duties have 
expanded tremendously. At present his 


and _ pas- 
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office is divided for administrative pur- 
poses into four sections, dealing with 
music and clubs, publicity, international 
conferences, and motion pictures. 

The work of the first two sections has 
just been described. The conference sec- 
tion sets in motion machinery for giving 
effect to resolutions adopted at Interna- 
tional Conferences of American States, 
especially those conclusions entrusting 
special duties to the Pan American Union; 
prepares handbooks for the use of delegates 
to official Pan American conferences; and 
serves as a coordinating center for informa- 
tion on all inter-American gatherings. 

Through the section of motion pictures, 
a service inaugurated by the Union in 
October 1937, 112 prints of eight different 
films dealing with Latin America are 
available for loans. It has been estimated 
that these films have been seen by more 
than 1,300,000 people. 

The Counselor is also responsible for the 
large amount of material distributed for 
use in the observance of Pan American 
Day. In 1939 160,000 pieces of printed 
and mimeographed material were sent 
gratis to 16,620 correspondents, scattered 
from Minnesota to the Strait of Magellan. 
This is a service that is rapidly increasing 
from year to year. 

The office of the TRADE ADvisER, when 
first created in 1919, was held jointly with 
that of Chief Clerk, but the following year 
the two were separated. The ‘Trade 
Adviser had charge of certain publications, 
kept in touch with financial develop- 
ments, compiled labor information and 
performed such duties as his title would 
indicate. As the calls upon the Union 
increased, much of this work was dele- 
gated to newer divisions, and at present 
the Trade Adviser devotes his entire time 
to furthering cooperation between com- 
mercial and industrial interests through- 
out the Americas, 





PEDRO DE ALBA 


Assistant Director of the Pan American Union. 


By 1917 the correspondence with educa- 
tional institutions, educators and students 
in both North and South America had 
become so voluminous that a Section of 
Education was established under the direct 
charge of the Assistant Director. Among 
its early activities were a campaign on be- 
half of the study of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese languages and literatures and Latin 
American history in schools and colleges 
of the United States; the publication of 
educational articles; assistance to students 
from Latin America in the United States; 
cooperation with educational, cultural, 
and scientific institutions and associations 
throughout the Americas; and the prepara- 
tion of studies on aspects of education in 
this hemisphere. 

After the section became a separate divi- 
sion in 1924, its scope continued to widen, 
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THE PATIO OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The patio with its fountain and tropical plants is one of the most admired features of the building, which 
was designed by Paul Philippe Cret and Albert Kelsey. More than 200,000 visitors from almost every 
nation in the world, among them many students, are welcomed each year. 


and in 1929 its name was fittingly changed 
to the Division oF INTELLECTUAL COOPERA- 
TION. It collects and disseminates infor- 
mation on the various aspects of the 
cultural movement in the twenty-one 
American republics, concerning itself with 
the fields of education, science, literature, 
and the arts. It also contributes to bringing 
about closer and more fruitful relations be- 
tween individuals and institutions engaged 
in the various aspects of intellectual life on 
this continent; encourages the translation 
and publication of articles and books indic- 
ative of the cultural progress in the 
Americas; promotes inter-American travel 
by individuals or groups of educators, 
scientists, and other professional men and 
women; sponsors the exchange of art ex- 
hibitions, school work, and school corre- 
spondence; and publishes in Spanish and 
Portuguese technical pamphlets on educa- 
tional topics, and in English, Spanish and 
Portuguese a mimeographed review on 


cultural activities throughout the con- 
tinent. The name of the English edition is 
Panorama. ‘This division also issues once or 
twice a year in Spanish and Portuguese 
a mimeographed publication containing 
items of interest to Latin American 
teachers. 

Inasmuch as agriculture is the basic in- 
dustry of all the republics of America, a 
separate Division OF AGRICULTURAL Co- 
OPERATION was established in 1928, in 
compliance with a resolution passed at the 
Sixth Conference. In addition to making 
available to the people of the entire con- 
tinent the most recent results of agricul- 
tural research, the division works closely 
with the national departments of agricul- 
ture of the American republics, collecting 
information on specific subjects, supplying 
samples of seeds, encouraging the propaga- 
tion of new crops, recommending the 
variety of a crop best suited to a specific 
region, and making studies of agricultural 
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A SUMMER CONCERT OF LATIN AMERICAN MUSIC 


Almost one hundred concerts of Latin American music have been given at the Pan American Union, 
those in the summer taking place in the garden. The broadcasts of these concerts have introduced many 
composers to music lovers in American countries other than their own. 


material from all parts of Latin America. 
The publication of special series of techni- 
cal papers on agriculture and on the coop- 
erative movement is a widely appreciated 
service. 

In accordance with a recommendation 
of the Seventh International Conference of 
American States held at Montevideo in 
1933, the TRAVEL Division of the Union 
was installed on January 1, 1935. Since 
its establishment, it has worked to promote 
inter-American tourist travel, acting in 
close conjunction with the leading trans- 
portation companies serving the Americas 
and the official and private organizations 
interested in travel in the countries mem- 
bers of the Union. It has developed an ex- 
tensive publicity and information service 
designed to make better known the pleas- 
ures of travel in the Americas, and to this 
end has compiled or collected information 
on means of transportation, schedules, 
hotels, highways, points of interest, cus- 


toms requirements, and immigration regu- 
lations. Visitors to the Pan American 
Union are attracted to the office of the 
Travel Division in one of the main corridors, 
because of the handsome posters always on 
display. Many pause to make inquiries 
concerning routes to Latin America, and 
other prospective travelers are helped by 
correspondence. 

International law and the development 
of machinery for the preservation of peace 
have always been subjects of major interest 
at the International Conferences of Amer- 
ican States, and a comprehensive organiza- 
tion has been developed to carry on the 
work of codification. In this activity the 
Union, through its JurtpicAL Division, 
serves as the central coordinating agency 
and maintains close contact with the sev- 
eral National and Permanent Committees, 
and with the Committee of Experts on the 
Codification of International Law. This 
work, begun in compliance with a resolu- 
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tion of the Seventh Conference (Monte- 
video 1933) was first carried on under the 
supervision of the Assistant Director; in 
1937 it was made a separate office. 

The Juridical Division performs the 
several duties in connection with the func- 
tion of the Pan American Union as a depos- 
itory of treaties, conventions and other dip- 
lomatic instruments signed at Pan Ameri- 
can Conferences or otherwise coming 
under its jurisdiction; publishes a semi- 
annual report on the status of inter- 
American treaties as regards signatures, 


PANORAMA 


A RICORD OF 
NTR AMESUCAN GATURAD Bie! 


adherences, ratifications, and denuncia- 
tions; and is charged with the task of 
registering all bilateral or multilateral 
treaties, conventions, and other agree- 
ments signed or approved by the countries 
of the Union, either between or among 
themselves or with non-American States. 
It is also concerned with the codification of 
public and private international law and the 
unification and uniformity of legislation; 
preparation of material on legal and tech- 
nical subjects for consideration by general 
and special conferences of American States 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Information on the twenty-one countries members of the Pan American Union and on the multifarious 
activities of the Union is offered in a wide variety of publications, 
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THE MAIL ROOM 


In the Mail Room hundreds of thousands of mimeographed and multigraphed publications are prepared 
every year, many of them for distribution preparatory to the continent-wide celebration of Pan American 


and by the Governing Board; considera- 
tion of the measures that may be taken to 
carry into effect such conclusions of the 
conferences of American States and of the 
Governing Board as involve legal problems; 
promotion of interchange between lawyers 
and legal associations and organizations of 
the American nations; and attention to 
inquiries relating to treaty matters, inter- 
national law, and domestic law of the 
American republics. 

Since July 1923 the Union has had a 
division devoted to finance. Originally 
established to give greater attention to 
inquiries relative to the financial situation 
of the Latin American republics, it grew 


in scope, and after administrative changes 
became in 1937 the Division or Economic 
INFORMATION. 

The duties of this division, as at present 
constituted, are to serve as a center of infor- 
mation on economic and financial matters 
in the Americas; prepare in English and 
Spanish Commercial Pan America, a mimeo- 
graphed monthly review begun in accord- 
ance with a resolution of the Montevideo 
Conference; formulate material for com- 
mercial and economic conferences; prepare 
and revise the illustrated booklets in the 
Nations, Cities, and Commodities series, 
which are sold in large numbers to schools, 
other institutions, and individuals; and 
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acquaint itself with municipal affairs in the 
Americas. 

Until January 1, 1940, the Division of 
Economic Information had also, as far as 
its staff and time permitted, kept abreast 
of labor developments in the Americas. On 
that date the Division oF Lazor AND So- 
CIAL INFORMATION was created, to serve as a 
clearing house for facts about such matters; 
maintain contact with labor organizations 
in the different countries; and undertake 
the compilation of data concerning labor 
activities and related legislation in the 
various American republics. 

Although an independent establishment, 
the Pan AMERICAN SANITARY BUREAU has 
had its offices in the Pan American Union 
building since May 1921, and its activities 
are carried on in close cooperation with 
the Union. 

The Sanitary Bureau was established 
in accordance with a resolution on inter- 
national sanitary police adopted by the 
Second Conference. The resolution rec- 
ommended the calling of a general con- 
vention of representatives of health organi- 
zations of the American republics, which 
should designate a permanent executive 
board of at least five members, to be 
known as the ‘International Sanitary 
Bureau,”? with permanent headquarters 
at Washington. The Sixth International 
Sanitary Conference of the American 
Republics (Montevideo 1920) reorganized 
the Bureau, and provided for the publica- 
tion of a monthly Bulletin, which was 
begun with the May 1922 issue. The 
name was changed to Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau by action of the Fifth 
International Conference of American 
States (Santiago, Chile, 1923). 

The Bureau is interested primarily in the 
prevention of the international spread of 
communicable diseases, and also in the 
maintenance and improvement of the 
health of the people of the twenty-one 


American Republics. Under the pro- 
visions of the Pan American Sanitary 
Code (1924), it has become the center of 
coordination and information in the field 
of public health in the American Repub- 
lics; in this work it is greatly aided by 
traveling representatives who are con- 
stantly in the field. It also acts as a con- 
sulting body at the request of national 
health authorities, and carries on epi- 
demiological and scientific studies. 

In addition to these administrative divi- 
sions in constant touch with governments, 
institutions, and individuals, the Pan Amer- 
ican Union is served by several offices to 
which much ofits smooth functioning is due. 

The Cuter CLERK not only purchases 
supplies and enforces administrative rules 
relating to the personnel of the Union, but 
also has charge of the sale and distribution 
of publications and supervises the exhibit 
material. 

Thanks to the ACCOUNTANT’s OFFICE, the 
modest funds of the Union derived from a 
specified quota per thousand inhabitants 
of each country, member of the Union, are 
safeguarded and scrupulously disbursed. 

The Division OF PRINTING supervises the 
technical side of the publication of all 
printed material issued by any department 
of the Union. It also has charge of the file 
of more than 35,000 photographs from all 
the countries of the Pan American Union. 
These photographs not only are employed 
in illustrating publications of the Union, 
but are lent for use in books, newspapers, 
and periodicals. 

The activities of the Marz Room are an 
index to those of the Union as a whole. 
In addition to attending to the mail (in 
the fiscal year 1938-39 the pieces of the 
incoming mail numbered 117,969 and the 
outgoing 633,468 letters and packages and 
1,151,122 pieces of printed and mimeo- 
graphed matter, all of which passed 
through this department), the Mail Room 
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has charge of photography, duplicating 
(7,249,687 impressions were made by 
mimeograph or multigraph in 1938-39), 
and the inspection and repair of motion 
pictures. 

The correspondence of all the divisions of 
the Union is kept in a central FILE Room 
where it is available for consultation by 
members of the staff. 

It is largely due to the efforts of the Su- 
PERINTENDENT OF BUILDING AND GROUNDS 


and his staff that the Pan American Union 
has remained for thirty years one of the 
show spots of Washington. 

The foregoing is a brief sketch, in general 
terms, of the manifold activities carried 
on within the walls of the ‘‘clearing-house 
of Good Will,” which is ever at the service 
of the Americas. 

Below is appended a list of the Directors 
and Assistant Directors of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union during its first half-century: 


DIRECTORS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Years 


\WWaneieseaint 1h, (CRUNK Guo occooddGouc 1890-1893 
GCLINTONELURBISH OE ena ernie 1893-1897 
J\@sszist. 1S SMES G56 asenasoeo0cooKs 1897-1898 
EREDERICMEIMORY AI ane 1898-1899 


ASSISTANT DIRECTORS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Years 
BRIANCISC Ol PRYANE SMe tnyeqeicien sa ieriol: 1910~1924 
ESTEBAN GIP bORCES Sane n nea: 1924-1936 


Years 
WieWi ROCKHILT 2.) a cise ca os sete mises 1899-1905 
WATE) (CE 18Gr65:6 chaodadobouaces 1905-1907 
JOHN, BARRETT enti cae (etape cis oe aelyeca ens 1907-1920 
MDE aN OWE tecyie per ercececcae io eter eraysneosy isis 1920- 
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Ex-President of Panama; Charter Member and Individuo de Numero of the Society of International 

Law and of the Panamanian Academy of History; Member of the American Institute of International 

Law and of the Académie Diplomatique, Paris; Corresponding Member of the Academy of History, 

Madrid, the National Academy of History, Caracas, and the American Academy of History, 
Buenos Atres; etc. 


On OcToBER 2, 1889, an event took place 
in the placid city of Washington that 
awakened unusual interest in political and 
diplomatic circles. In this northern capi- 
tal, statesmen recently arrived from the 
Latin American republics joined repre- 
sentatives of the United States in an inter- 
national conference. Eminent personages, 
whose names are writ large in the history 
of their countries, had been selected to 
attend the meeting. Brazil had sent the 
renowned jurist Lafayette Rodrigues Pe- 
reira. ‘Two illustrious statesmen, Roque 
Saenz Pefia and Manuel Quintana, were 
eagerly awaited from Argentina. The 
veteran diplomat José Marcelino Hurtado, 
the talented Carlos Martinez Silva and the 
eloquent Climaco Calderén represented 
Colombia. Emilio Varas of Chile, Jacinto 
Castellanos of El Salvador, Nicanor Bolet 
Peraza of Venezuela, and Fernando Cruz 
of Guatemala also were prominent. ‘The 
delegate of Ecuador was José Maria Pla- 
cido Caamafio, and from Uruguay came 
Alberto Nin. The Peruvian Félix Zegarra 
and the Mexican Matias Romero, men of 
special distinction, were honored by being 
chosen vice presidents of the conference. 
Other leading delegates were Juan F. 
Velarde of Bolivia, Manuel Aragén of 
Costa Rica, Horacio Guzman of Nicara- 
gua, José Decoud of Paraguay, Jerénimo 
Zelaya of Honduras, and Arthur Lafores- 
thie) Of sila.) he delegation of the 
United States was large and representa- 
tive. In addition to Secretary of State 
Blaine, other conspicuous members were 
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Andrew Carnegie, the philanthropist and 
pacifist whose name is affectionately en- 
shrined in the annals of Pan Americanism; 
John B. Henderson, the brilliant Senator 
from Missouri; Henry Gassaway Davis, 
financier; Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, 
lawyer; and William Henry Trescot, the 
diplomat who had discharged a delicate 
mission to the Governments of Chile and 
Peru. 

These representatives of the Americas 
gathered in the Diplomatic Hall of the 
State Department for the opening session. 
Subsecuent meetings were held in the 
Wallach Mansion, located on the corner of 
Eighteenth and I Streets. Of the nineteen 
States then existing on the continent (Cuba 
and Panama had not yet become in- 
dependent nations), all except the Domini- 
can Republic, which had declined the 
invitation. were represented in that mem- 
orable gathering. The endeavor to nave 
all the nations of America assemble in 
conference to deliberate upon subjects ot 
interest to all thus became a reality in the 
international Jife of the hemisphere. As a 
consequence the Greek stem meaning 
totality was linked to the name America, and 
the words Pan American and Pan Americanism 
and their derivatives were created to enrich 
the lexicon of international politics.' 

What were the antecedents, what the 

1 According to Lockey (‘‘Pan Americanism: its 
beginnings,’ New York, The Macmillan Company, 
7920), ““The New York Evening Post’? first used the 
adjective Pan American on June 27, 1882, in connection 


with Blaine’s first proposal for a conference of American 
States. 
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JAMES G. BLAINE 


Blaine, who worked nearly ten years for the convocation of the First International Conference of American 
States, was its President. 


prospects for the future, when for the first 
time in history the Latins and the Anglo- 
Saxons of this continent gathered around 
a conference table? 

That meeting represented many decades 
of more or less well-defined aspirations in 
favor of American unity; it represented the 
resurrection of the grandiose project that 
Bolivar had tried to realize by means of the 
Congress of Panama; it represented the 
comprehensive action of United States 
diplomacy in contrast to the restricted 
action of Latin diplomacy in the congresses 
of 1847, 1856, and 1864, which reflected a 
period of estrangement and suspicion; and 
finally, it represented a nine-year struggle 


in the United States by enlightened men 
who understood the moral and economic 
unity of the western hemisphere and 
fought the passive but potent forces of 
ignorance, inertia, and prejudice. 

The proposal to hold an assembly of the 
American republics in Washington did not 
have its origin, as is generally believed, in 
the official action of James G. Blaine. The 
idea had been suggested in the Congress 
of the United States more than a year be- 
fore that eminent man became Secretary 
of State. Blaine adopted the idea and put 
it into effect, for he doubtless saw in it the 
concrete means of realizing his plans for 
continental rapprochement. 
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Those plans of Blaine were the result of 
the effect produced on observant minds by 
the political and commercial events of the 
period. After the Congress of Panama, 
when Adams and Clay were strongly ad- 
vocating inter-American approximation, 
the course of events had tended to foster 
suspicion and rancor in the south, isolation 
and indifference in the north. The annex- 
ation of ‘Texas, the Mexican War and the 
consequent territorial expansion, William 
Walker’s filibustering expeditions, the vari- 
ous incidents that changed the spirit of 
the Monroe Doctrine and destroyed faith 
in it, and, finally, sporadic expressions of 
the “‘manifest destiny” of the United States 
to extend its domination southwards, were 
all matters that aroused visible antagonism 
for many years in the Iberian republics. 
On the other hand, the Civil War and the 
stormy reconstruction period that followed 
caused the United States to concentrate 
its energies on the fundamental and urgent 
task of healing the wounds inflicted on 
national prosperity by that tragic internal 
struggle, and thus to slight the task of 
fraternizing with the southern countries. 
The cause and effect of that estrangement 
was the supine ignorance prevalent in the 
United States about those nations, which 
a mendacious legend had painted in the 
popular imagination as incapable of eco- 
nomic production and inept in self-gov- 
ernment, and as the irretrievable prey of 
backwardness, poverty, religious fanaticism, 
and perpetual anarchy. 

But as the United States grew in popu- 
lation, commerce, and industry, the coun- 
try began to look toward the vast expanse 
from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn. 
During the decade from 1870 to 1880, 
foreign trade figures began to make it clear 
to statesmen and financiers that the United 
States ought to intensify relations of every 
kind with the Iberian republics. Statistics 
showed with cold eloquence that in its 


dealings with Latin America the United 
States had an unfavorable trade balance, 
while the balance of trade with Europe 
was greatly in its favor. However, Latin 
America as a whole bought from Europe 
much more than it sold to that continent, 
European goods virtually enjoying a mo- 
nopoly in the southern nations of the western 
hemisphere. One North American traveler 
described the situation in these words: 


It always grieved me exceedingly, and was par- 
ticularly offensive to my sense of the fitness of 
things, to find almost everything in the way of 
foreign merchandise throughout the length and 
breadth of my routes of European manufacture. 
At different points along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, In many cities of the plains, in various towns 
on the mountain slopes, on the apex of Potosi and 
on the tops of other Andean peaks higher than 
Mount Hood, I have gone into stores and ware- 
houses and looked in vain—utterly in vain—for 
one single article of American manufacture. 
From the little pin with which the lady fastens 
her beau-catching ribbons to the grand piano 
with which she enlivens and enchants the hearts 
of all her household; from the tiniest thread 
and tack and tool needed in the mechanic arts 
to the largest plows and harrows and other agri- 
cultural implements and machines required for 
use on the farm—all these and other things, the 
wares and fabrics and light groceries and deli- 
cacies in common demand; the drugs and chemi- 
cals sold by the apothecary; the fermented malt 
and spirituous liquors in the wine saloon; the 
stationery and fancy goods in the bookstore; the 
furniture in the parlor and the utensils in the 
kitchen, are, with rare exceptions, of English, 
German, Spanish, or Italian manufacture. And 
what makes the matter still more unsatisfactory 
and vexatious to the North American and more 
expensive and otherwise disadvantageous to the 
South American, is that these articles are, as a 
general rule, inferior both in material and make 
to the corresponding article of American manu- 
facture.” 


A primary cause of this situation was felt 
to be the lack of adequate communications 
between the United States and the coun- 
tries to the south, and this opinion was 


2 “International American Conference,” Washington, 


Government Printing Office, 1890, Vol. IV, p. 305. 
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strengthened by the fact that the most 
satisfactory trade relations were those 
with Mexico. With this adjacent country 
land and sea communications were easier, 
especially since the construction of rail- 
ways connecting with the United States 
system was being rapidly pushed. 

In this propitious atmosphere, on Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, Senator David Davis of 
Illinois, by request of Representative 
Hinton Rowan Helper, presented to the 
upper house a bill ‘“‘for the encouragement 
of closer commercial relationship between 
the United States and the Republics of 
Mexico, Central America, the Empire of 


Brazil, and the several Republics of South 
America.” The preamble to the bill 
stated that to the south of the United 
States were industrious and_ progressive 
nations ‘with whom the people of the 
United States hold, and desire to maintain, 
the most friendly relations and with whom 
a closer and reciprocal interest in trade 
and commerce ought to be encouraged,” 
with whom there were no means of commu- 
nication “‘except by long sea voyages,” 
and it advocated the construction of a 
through railway, extending along the 
eastern slope of the Andes with branches 
to the most important river systems, to 





“ THE WALLACH MANSION, WASHINGTON 


Here the First International Conference of American States held its sessions, except for the first, which 
took place in the Department of State. 
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GROUP OF DELEGATES TO THE CONGRESS ON THE STEPS OF THE’ WALLACH MANSION, 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN STATES.—Faom Paoroarapas py Brut, Wasnrnoton, 


From Harper’s Weekly 


DELEGATES TO THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES 
WASHINGTON, 1889-90 


The Commercial Bureau of American Republics, which has since evolved into the Pan American Union, 

was created on April 14, 1890, by this Conference, over which James G. Blaine presided. Harper's 

Weekly said in its issue of December 28, 1889: ‘“The South American countries attended to the choice of 

their delegates with great pains. ‘They have sent an able and brilliant body of men. Some of them are 

profound scholars and skilled linguists; others are trained and experienced diplomats, learned jurists, 

experts in finance, masters of commercial law, practised administrators, specialists in questions of inter- 
national trade, or parliamentarians of reputation and skill.” 


give rapid communication between North 
and South America. 

The main body of the bill read in part 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That in order to initiate such action as 
may lead to the adoption of measures that may 
form a basis for the organization of an interna- 
tional administration, to which shall be intrusted 
the duty of carrying forward the work of construct- 
ing said railroad, that the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and re- 
quested to invite all the Governments of the said 
several Republics of Mexico, Central America, 


South America, and the Empire of Brazil to send 
duly appointed delegates to meet in convention 
in the city of Washington, upon the third Monday 
in June, eighteen hundred and eighty, to adopt 
such measures as may be considered the most 
practicable to carry forward the proposed work 
in the interest of peace, commerce and mutual 
prosperity. ... 


This was the first official action taken 
in the United States toward the meeting 
of a Pan American assembly. As we 
have seen, it was inspired by the desire for 
trade, but that does not deprive the Davis- 


3 Ibid., p. 294. 
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Helper bill of either priority of initiative 
or intrinsic merit. History has repeatedly 
shown that in the development of inter- 
national relations mercantile traffic opens 
the way for diplomatic interchange and 
for friendship between nations. And it is 
equally true that the strongest relations 
are always those that are founded on com- 
mon and harmonious economic interests. 

Other events had the cumulative effect 
of pointing, so to speak, to the need for 
summoning all the American republics to 
a congress. The arbitration of the Ala- 
bama claims had focused the attention of 
the entire world on the advantages of 
arbitration as a peaceful and just means of 
settling international conflicts. Several 
nations in America had had recourse to 
arbitration to decide their boundary dis- 
putes, while others had signed with one 
another very broad and comprehensive 
general arbitration treaties. That signed 
by Colombia and Chile on September 3, 
1880, was absolutely unrestricted in scope; 
it designated the President of the United 
States as Permanent Arbitrator to decide 
any conflict that could not be settled 
through diplomatic channels. ‘This treaty 
aroused in Colombia a generous enthu- 
slasm, which found expression in a pro- 
posal to call a second Congress of Panama, 
whose main object would be to have all 
the sister governments subscribe to the 
saving principle incorporated in_ the 
Chilean-Colombian pact. To this end 
the Foreign Office of Bogota announced 
that the President of the Republic would 
go to the capital of the Isthmus and 
invited the American nations to send to 
that city delegates empowered to sign 
similar conventions with Colombia and 
with each other. 

In spite of an enthusiastic response from 
most of the republics of the continent to 
this noble proposal of Colombia, adverse 
circumstances prevented the holding of 


the congress. Foremost among _ these 
was the war that broke out between Peru, 
Bolivia, and Chile, but that serious armed 
conflict served to stimulate in the minds 
of those who loved peace their devotion 
to the cause of arbitration. 

This, briefly, was the continental state of 
mind when, at the beginning of President 
Garfield’s administration on March 4, 
1881, James Gillespie Blaine was appointed 
Secretary of State. A journalist, writer, 
orator, and statesman, Blaine was then a 
towering figure in United States politics. 
As Representative, as Speaker of the 
House, and as Senator, Blaine had given 
twenty years of distinguished service to 
Congress, where his persuasive eloquence, 
farsightedness, magnetic personality, and 
manifold and all-inclusive talents had 
made him outstanding. His ideas were 
those of a cosmopolitan mind, far removed 
from chauvinistic self-absorption and nar- 
row provincialism. One of his biographers 
says that the globe in his library was a 
source of inspiration to him: 


On it he would trace, with a friend, the paths 
and progress of mankind. He saw overpopulated 
Europe with its four hundred millions divided into 
hostile camps, forever jostling one another, and 
overcrowded Asia with its eight hundred millions, 
laborious, patient, silent, and between them our 
own continent stretching north and south,—the 
natural entrep6t of both worlds but unaware and 
inactive.4 


Blaine was particularly interested in 
tariff questions, and in dealing with them 
had shown himself to be a moderate pro- 
tectionist. He believed in the efficacy of 
customs barriers insofar as they were nec- 
essary to permit the development of na- 
tional industries, but at the same time he was 
convinced that true prosperity cannot be 
based on the ruin of or damage to others, 
but must be founded on the prosperity of 

4 Gail Hamilton [Mary Abigail Dodge}, ‘‘ Biography 


of James G. Blaine,” Norwich, Conn., The Henry Bill 
Publishing Company, 1895, p. 503. 
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those with whom one deals. To his mind, 
reciprocity complemented protection, and 
he understood that in order to sell more it 
is essential also to buy more. Blaine saw 
in the southern nations a vast market 
where an outlet might be found for the 
surplus manufactured goods and agricul- 
tural products overflowing from the young 
and vigorous industry of the United 
States. In those nations he saw _ also 
geographic continuity, historic bonds forged 
by the common experience of transition 
from colonial life to independence, the 
similarity of democratic institutions not- 
withstanding the existence of the Brazilian 
Empire, ruled by a liberal and enlightened 
monarch, Dom Pedro II. And at the same 
time Blaine saw that in order to bring about 
on this continent economic rapproche- 
ment and its consequences, social and 
human intercourse, peace would have to 
be maintained abroad as well as at home. 
Peace and trade, arbitration and friend- 
ship, these should be, therefore, the aims 
of continental action, and to attain those 
aims, the most effective means would be 
an international conference of all the 
American States, such as Senator Davis 
had proposed the year before. 

Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, in his scholarly 
monograph entitled Blaine and the Pan 
American Movement,’ propounds the theory 
that the idea of union to promote peace 
was a secondary consideration of the cele- 
brated statesman, a conclusion the author 
reached after a careful study of his speeches 
and writings. Blaine himself, on the other 
hand, contradicts that assertion by word 
and by, act. ashe circularsletters sent in 
1881 to the American States, inviting 
them to meet in Washington, mentioned 
exclusively means of preventing war among 
the American nations as the purpose of the 
conference. In a letter written to the 


5 “Hispanic American Historical Review,” Washing- 
ton, Vol. V, No. 4, Nov. 1922. 


Chicago Weekly Magazine in September 
1882, Blaine stated that the two main 
objectives of President Garfield’s foreign 
policy were: first, to maintain peace and 
prevent war in North and South America; 
and second, to promote commercial rela- 
tions. Perhaps it would not be bold to 
say that to Blaine the prime consideration 
was the conference itself, the international 
contact, the exchange of ideas on all 
common problems, by means of which the 
best way to develop joint action on the 
manifold subjects that might be discussed 
could be studied and decided. 

President Garfield, in complete agree- 
ment with this idea of his Secretary of 
State, authorized Blaine to invite the 
States of this continent to the conference 
he had in view. Nevertheless, it proved 
impossible to do anything while Garfield 
was alive, because on July 2, before he had 
been in office four months, the crime oc- 
curred that sent the ill-starred President 
to his grave on the following September 18. 

Vice President Chester A. Arthur as- 
sumed the Presidency of the United States, 
and to him Blaine, with the other Cabinet 
members, presented his resignation. Arthur 
requested him to continue in office until 
December, and authorized him to send the 
invitation approved by the late President. 
Blaine did so through the respective lega- 
tions, by a circular letter addressed to 
them on November 29, 1881. ‘The letter 
commenced by expressing the constant 
interest of the United States in continental 
peace, then stated the belief that the time 
had come for all governments of the con- 
tinent to join forces to ensure by every 
means in their power the maintenance of 


peace. It went on to say: 


Impressed by these views, the President extends 
to all the independent countries of North and 
South America an earnest invitation to participate 
in a general congress, to be held in the city of 
Washington on the 24th day of November, 1882, 
for the purpose of considering and discussing the 
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DELEGATES TO THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
AMERICAN STATES, RIO DE JANEIRO, 1906 


Standing together are the Baron of Rio Branco, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil and 

president of the Conference, who is famous for the boundary settlements that he effected 

by arbitration; Elihu Root, then Secretary of State of the United States, and Joaquim 
Nabuco, first Ambassador of Brazil to the United States. 


methods of preventing war between the nations 
of America. He desires that the attention of the 
congress shall be strictly confined to this one great 
object; that its sole aim shall be to seek a way of 
permanently averting the horrors of cruel and 
bloody combat between countries, oftenest of 
one blood and speech, or the even worse calamity 
of internal commotion and civil strife; that it shall 
regard the burdensome and far-reaching conse- 
quences of such struggles, the legacies of exhausted 
finances, of oppressive debt, of onerous taxation, 
of ruined cities, of paralyzed industries, of devas- 
tated fields, of ruthless conscription, of the slaugh- 
ter of men, of the grief of the widow and the orphan, 
of embittered resentments that long survive those 
who provoked them and heavily afflict the inno- 
cent generations that come after.® 


The invitation met with sympathetic 
response from the southern governments. 


6 Senate Document 232, 51st Congress, quoted in 
“International American Conference,’ Vol. IV, p. 2506. 


But before the enthusiastic replies elicited 
by the invitation could be received, an 
unexpected, as well as extraordinary, event 
occurred, Blaine’s resignation was ac- 
cepted and Frederick T. Frelinghuysen 
was appointed to succeed him. ‘This 
change gave the political enemies of Blaine 
a chance to machinate to discredit and 
destroy his diplomatic labors, especially in 
the field of continental policy. On Jan- 
uary 9, 1882, Secretary Frelinghuysen 
sent to William H. Trescot, one of the 
special envoys accredited to the govern- 
ments of Chile and Peru, a communica- 
tion in which he said: 

The United States is at peace with all the 


nations of the earth, and the President wishes 
hereafter to determine whether it will conduce to 
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that general peace, which he would cherish and 
promote, for this government to enter into nego- 
tiations and consultation for the promotion of 
peace with selected friendly nationalities without 
extending a like confidence to other peoples with 
whom the United States is on equally friendly 
terms. If such partial confidence would create 
jealousy and ill will, peace, the object sought 
by such consultation, would not be promoted.? 


This unfortunate act, which backed by 
such feeble arguments, was equivalent to 
the cancellation of the measure definitely 
decided upon by the late President and by 
Find- 
ing himself discredited and attacked with 


his successor, provoked Blaine’s ire. 


unbridled injustice, he saw in that ma- 
noeuvre a magnificent opportunity to 
awaken American opinion not only by 
defending his action but also by publicly 
proclaiming his policy of peace, prosperity, 
and continental brotherhood. To that 
end he wrote on February 3 an open letter 
to President Arthur, in which he criti- 
cized caustically but subtly the change of 


front of the Department of State. The 


document deserves to be recalled: 


The suggestion that a Congress of all American 
nations should assemble in the city of Washing- 
ton, for the purpose of agreeing on such a basis 
of arbitration for international troubles as would 
remove all possibility of war in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, was warmly approved by your predeces- 
sor .... After your accession to the Presidency 
I acquainted you with the project, and submitted 
to you a draft for the invitation. You received the 
suggestion with appreciative consideration and, 
after carefully examining the form of invitation, 
directed it to be sent.... In a communication, 
recently sent to the Senate, addressed by the 
present Secretary of State the ninth of last month 
to Mr. Trescot, now on a special mission to Peru 
and Chile, I was greatly surprised to find a 
proposition looking to the annulment of these 
invitations, and I was still more surprised when 
I read the reasons assigned.8 


7“*Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States. . . . 1882, Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1883, p. 58. 

8 Hamilton, cp. cit., p. 527. 


Blaine went on to cite the paragraph 
given above from Secretary Frelinghuy- 
sen’s letter, and added: 


If I correctly apprehend the meaning of these 
words, it is that we might offend some European 
powers if we should hold in the United States a 
Congress of ‘‘selected nationalities’? of America. 
This is certainly a new position for the United 
States, and one which I earnestly beg you will not 
permit this government to assume. European 
Powers assemble in Congress whenever an object 
seems to them of sufficient gravity to justify it. 
I have never heard of their consulting the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in regard to the 
propriety of their so assembling, nor have I ever 
known of their inviting an American representa- 
tive to be present; nor would there, in my opinion, 
be any good reason for their so doing. ‘Two Presi- 
dents of the United States, in the year 1881, ad- 
judged it to be expedient that American Powers 
should meet in Congress for the sole purpose of 
agreeing upon some basis for arbitration of differ- 
ences that may arise between them, and for the 
prevention, as far as possible, of wars in the fu- 
ture. If that movement is now to be arrested 
for fear it may give offence in Europe, the volun- 
tary humiliation of the United States could not 
be more complete, unless we should petition 
European Governments for the privilege of hold- 
ing the Congress. 

It is difficult to see how this country could be 
placed in a less enviable position than would be 
secured by sending in November a cordial invi- 
tation to all the Independent Nations in America 
to meet in Washington for the sole purpose of 
devising measures of peace, and in January re- 
calling the invitation for fear it might create 
“jealousy and ill will’ on the part of monarchical 
governments in Europe. It would be difficult to 
devise a more effective way for the United States 
to lose the friendship of its American neighbors, 
and it would certainly not add to our Prestige 
in the European world. Nor can I see, Mr. 
President, how European Governments should 
feel “jealousy and ill will” toward the United 
States because of an effort on its part to assure 
lasting peace between the nations of America, 
unless indeed it be the interest of the European 
Powers that the American Nations should at 
intervals fall into war, and bring reproach on 
Republican institutions. But from that very cir- 
cumstance I see an additional and powerful 
motive for American governments to be at peace 


among themselves. ... To revoke that invi- 
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tation for any cause would be embarrassing; to 
revoke it for avowed fear of ‘‘jealousy and ill will” 
on the part of European Powers would appeal as 
little to American pride as to American hospi- 
tality.° 

It was unquestionably this letter that led 
President Arthur to submit to Congress the 
question of whether the conference should 
be held or not. The President said in his 
message that when he sent the invitation 
he was unaware that between certain re- 
publics of America there existed differ- 
ences that might militate against the suc- 
cessful foutcome of the gathering; and in 
this connection he mentioned the contro- 
versies between Chile and Peru, between 
Mexico and Guatemala, and between the 
Central American States. He added that, 
as President, he had the constitutional 
right to call such a conference, but not- 
withstanding that fact, he desired Congress 
to give its opinion as to the wisdom of 
calling it. 

The message was severely criticized and 
caused a strong unfavorable reaction. A 
bill introduced into the Senate on April 24 
by Senator Cockrell authorized the ap- 
pointment of a special commission to pro- 
mote commercial intercourse with the 
Central and South American countries 
and to inquire into the possibilities of rail- 
way communication with each other and 
with the United States. Another bill, 
presented the same day by Senator Mor- 
gan of Alabama, repeated the bill intro- 
duced two years before by Senator Davis, 
on the calling of a continental assembly. 
Between June 5 and August 7, 1882, says 
Wilgus in the monograph cited above, 23 
petitions were introduced into the two 
houses requesting that the peace confer- 
ence be called. But as Congress took no 
affirmative action, Secretary Frelinghuy- 
sen declared in a note of August 9 that the 
conference was indefinitely postponed. 


9 Ibid., 622. 


Thus Blaine’s first attempt came to 
naught, but the Pan American movement 
continued to show signs of great vitality. 
Either because of the intrinsic merit of the 
proposal, or through Blaine’s powerful 
influence on public opinion, measures in- 
tended to produce the desired rapproche- 
ment with the southern republics multiplied 
in Congress. Senator Cockrell again pre- 
sented, in February 1883, his bill of the 
previous year. Representative Jordan 
made a similar motion in the House. In 
January 1884 Representative ‘Townshend 
proposed the organization of a commercial 
league or customs union between the 
American nations, a proposal that he re- 
newed the following year. Cockrell re- 
turned to the charge with another bill on 
the appointment of a commission of three 
members, who should visit the principal 
countries of Central and South America to 
gather data on how to develop trade and 
strengthen friendly relations between the 
United States and those countries. When 
the bill became law, President Arthur ap- 
pointed to the commission Solon O. 
Thacher, Thomas C. Reynolds, and 
George H. Sharpe, who was later replaced 
by William Eleroy Curtis. This com- 
mission performed its duties ably and pre- 
sented illuminating reports, which were 
of great value in later deliberations. In 
January 1886 Representative Worthing- 
ton proposed that an inter-American con- 
gress be held to discuss the question of 
arbitration, and similar bills were pre- 
sented in the Senate in February by Sena- 
tor Logan, in March by Senator McKin- 
ley. The Davis Bill was presented once 
again in both houses. In April Repre- 
sentative McCreary introduced a_ bill 
authorizing the organization of a confer- 
ence to deal with topics relating to arbi- 
tration and trade. The same measure 
was proposed in another bill presented by 
Senator Frye and approved by the Com- 
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mittee on Foreign Relations. During 1887 
and 1888 the bills of a similar nature in- 
troduced into the legislature were so many 
that it would be tedious to list them all. 
In the latter year Townshend repeated 
his proposal for a Xollverein and the Mc- 
Kinley and McCreary bills, upon which 
no action had been taken, were again in- 
troduced. The Frye bill was at last ap- 
proved by both houses and on May 10, 
1888 became law.'? In compliance there- 
with Secretary of State Bayard sent to the 
American governments a letter dated 
July 13, inviting them to send delegates 
to a conference to open in Washington on 
October 2, 1889. Blaine’s Pan American 
cause had triumphed, and fate willed that 
he should taste the fruits of his victory. 
In the presidential election of 1888 the 
Republican candidate, General Benjamin 
Harrison, was victorious, and on assuming 
office the following ‘year appointed Blaine 
Secretary of State for the second time. 
Thus it was that on October 2, 1889, when 
the First International Conference of 
American States opened, James Gillespie 
Blaine crowned with splendid success his 
political labors of almost a decade, and 
marked the advent of an era of under- 
standing, cooperation, and solidarity in 
the international life of the New World. 

On December 20, 1889, during a visit 
made to New York City by the delegates to 
the First Pan American Conference, they 
were guests at a banquet at which one of 
the speakers, the great Elihu Root, uttered 
the following words: 

We hail you, gentlemen, not only for the im- 
mediate results which we expect from this inter- 
national conference, but for the bright promises of 
the future. The vision of one generation is the 
project of the next; the project of this generation is 


the accomplished fact of the next; the fact of this 
generation passes into history with the next, and 


10 For a more detailed account of measures proposed 
in or taken by Congress relative to an inter-American 
conference, see ‘‘International American Conference,” 


Vol. IV, pp. 293-375. 


all the world wonders that men have so long been 
blind.. .. You gentlemen whe participate in this 
conference between all the peoples of the free 
Western Hemisphere are the advance guard in the 
greatest movement since civilization began 
towards the brotherhood of man and the federa- 
tion of the world.1! 


It is impossible to consider the develop- 
ment and influence of this and subsequent 
continental assemblies without recalling 
those words, so full of wisdom and of 
prophecy. ‘The vision of the precursors of 
American unity, Miranda, Maia, Egafia, 
Thornton, Rozas, del Valle; the accurate 
understanding of Jefferson and Monroe; 
the consuming zeal of Bolivar and Clay; 
the constant aspiration of great minds 
throughout the continent during the 
sixty-three years that had elapsed since the 
Congress of Panama, in spite of failures and 
errors,—all these have been translated into 
tangible reality for the whole world to 
see during the half-century of constructive 
and fruitful Pan Americanism that has 
just been completed. 

The conference at Washington was to 
continental action what the foundation is 
to a building. The single fact that the 
republics of America met to deliberate on 
their destiny and to discuss problems of 
common interest gave that congress im- 
mense significance. Because when opin- 
ions were exchanged, sentiments and ideas 
that had been floating in the American 
atmosphere solidified and the great ideals 
and principles that are the polestar and 
lodestone of intracontinental relations 
crystallized in final and irrevocable form. 
These were: the principle of the juridical 
equality of States, a fact chiefly empha- 
sized by the representatives of the most 
powerful and wealthy nations at the 
meeting; the ideal of a stable and per- 
manent peace, which had been hailed as 
the prime motive of the movement for 
rapprochement; the increase of trade, 

11 [bid., Vol. III, p. 295. 
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which is the life blood of relations between 
nations; the condemnation of territorial 
gains made by force; compulsory arbitra- 
tion as the humane and rational method 
of settling controversies between sovereign 
nations; the equality of nationals and 
foreigners in matters of civil law and the 
procedure and responsibilities connected 
therewith; uniformity and standardization 
of mercantile, port, and sanitary practices; 
cooperation, in a word, which was assured 
by the establishment of a common center 
of activities, an organization of united 
America. ‘This was created at the Wash- 
ington Conference with the name of 
‘Commercial Bureau of the American 
Republics,” later changed to the shorter 
and more significant title, “Pan American 
Union.” 

Including the meeting of 1889-90 that 
opened the cycle of Pan American assem- 





bles, eight regular and general confer- 
ences have been held in the last fifty years, 
at Washington, Mexico, Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, Santiago, Habana, Monte- 
video, and Lima. In addition to these, 
there have been about a hundred special 
conferences dealing with scientific, eco- 
nomic, commercial, postal, medical, san- 
itary, and agricultural matters, journalism, 
education, civil aviation, electrical com- 
munications, highways, railways, homo- 
culture, child welfare, customs procedure, 
automotive traffic, the codification of 
international law, and other subjects. 
Three special conferences of extraordi- 
nary scope and significance have also been 
held: namely, the International Confer- 
ence of American States on Conciliation 
and Arbitration, Washington, 1928-29; 
the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, Buenos Aires, 1936; 





THE FIRST MEETING OF THE MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


At the meeting, which took place in September—October 1939, several important declatanous and ne 
lutions essentially American in character were adopted. These included the estaplshment of a neutrality 
zone and the creation of an Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee. 
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and the Consultative Meeting of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, Panama, 1939.” 

This half-century of contact through 
conference has had evident results for the 
republics of the New World. 

It should be noted in the first place that 
because of the labors of these conferences, 
America is today the only continent in 
the world organized as a unit for inter- 
national action. Thanks to these confer- 
ences, America is, and has been since 1889, 
an association of nations, with an Assembly 
consisting of their periodic meetings, some 
general, some specific; with a Council, the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, composed of official representa- 
tives of the twenty-one republics; with its 
permanent Secretariat, composed of the 
considerable organization headed by the 
Director General of the Union, as the 
executive officer of the Board. 

This association of nations differs, as is 
well known, from the League in Geneva 
in that the latter is essentially political, 
while the former says in its statutes that 
itis) ae smoral wnion.2) Nevertheless, a 
complete analysis of the facts discloses that 
the Pan American conferences have with 
growing frequency touched upon essen- 
tially political matters, such as those hav- 
ing to do with the maintenance of peace, 
continental security and solidarity, neu- 
trality, political asylum, the definition of 
the aggressor and sanctions, the mainte- 


12 For a brief summary of the achievements of the 
Pan American Conferences up to that of Buenos Aires 
in 1936, permit me to refer the reader to my ‘‘Commen- 
tary on Pan American Problems,” Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1938. 

For a detailed list of the conferences held by the 
American Republics see the excellent publication of the 
Department of State entitled ‘‘Inter-American Confer- 
ences, 1826-1933; Chronological and Classified Lists,” 
by Dr. Warren Kelchner, Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1933. This list does not include the 
meeting held in Caracas on the occasion of the centenary 
of the birth of Bolivar in 1883, or the Bolivarian Congress 
held in Panama in 1926, to which all the nations of 
America sent representatives to commemorate the cen- 
tenary of the celebrated Congress that met on the Isthmus 
at the invitation of the Liberator. 


nance of democracy, and resistance to 
totalitarian ideas. ‘The very codification 
of international law, which the American 
republics are engaged in carrying out, 
although intrinsically a task of a juridical 
nature, implies the discussion and signing 
of pacts creating political bonds. It is not 
too much to state, therefore, that as these 
conferences have developed, they have 
increasingly entered the domain of poli- 
tics, and that the functioning of conti- 
nental solidarity demands political action. 
Nor could it be otherwise, because since 
the State is a political entity, it follows 
logically that an association of States must 
be one, too, if they have resolved to deal 
jointly with the matters that touch the very 
essence of their international life, such as 
peace, territorial integrity, independence, 
belligerency, or neutrality. 

The adoption of a system of consultation 
to consider these questions is a measure 
that creates a very strong political bond. 
It would be contrary to the facts to main- 
tain, for example, that the Consultative 
Meeting recently held at Panama, where 
the most pressing problems posed by the 
European war were discussed and decisions 
of great scope were reached, was not as 
political an act as the most political that 
could be performed by the Council of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. The agree- 
ments signed at the Meeting at Panama 
have set neutral America and warring 
Europe face to face, and international his- 
tory for the first time witnesses all America 
speaking with one voice and acting as a 
single entity, to express and defend its 
common ideas, aspirations, and rights. 
The gradual transition from purely moral, 
social, humanitarian, commercial, and cul- 
tural action to openly political action can 
therefore be considered as the result of 
these conferences that transcends all others. 

It should likewise be observed that these 
conferences have tended to increase spir- 
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itual unity and harmony between the 
countries of our hemisphere, and that the 
Pan American idea, at first restricted to 
diplomatic and other highly cultured 
circles, has now been accepted by the 
people in general. This result has not been 
achieved without setbacks or d fficulties. 
Along the path of Pan Americanism there 
have been stumbling and delay, slips and 
backsliding. It is easy to observe that 
from the Second Conference to the Sixth, 
inclusive, reasons for antagonism, suspi- 
cion, and prejudice between Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon America tainted the con- 
tinental atmosphere. But withal, the con- 
tact of men and nationalities in the deliber- 
ative halls had the slow and subtle, but 
strong and continuous, effect of smoothing 
asperities, dissolving prejudices, checking 
lack of confidence, and placating ani- 
mosity. The conciliatory policy of the 
United States from 1929 to 1933, and the 


“Good Neighbor Policy” developed since 
then, intensified understanding and goodwill 
to such a degree that at the Montevideo 
Conference of 1933, at Buenos Aires in 1936, 
and at Panama in 1939, American solidarity 
rapidly rose to heights hitherto unattained. 

Of course much still remains to be done. 
There are still problems awaiting solu- 
tion, barriers to be torn down, causes of 
friction to be removed. But the work 
already accomplished is a cause for legi- 
timate satisfaction now, as well as a hopeful 
promise for the future. As we pause on 
the highway of history to estimate the 
distance covered in a half-century of con- 
tinental rapprochement, we see the majes- 
tic figure of free and united America clearly 
outlined on the crest of constructive 
achievements, radiating confidence in her 
destiny and inspiring respect in all nations 
of the globe. 


WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 1939. 
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THE NATIONS of the New World are pre- 
paring to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Pan American 
Union. The date is indeed a memorable 
one, for the Pan American Union has 
wielded and continues to wield an ever- 
growing influence on the international life 
of the continent. It represents today a 
veritable League of Nations of the New 
World. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, the eminent Director 
General of the Pan American Union, has 
for many years devoted himself heart and 
soul to the development of that institution, 
with which his name will be forever 
linked. 


I 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW IN AMERICA 


Importance of Studying the Subject, especially 
at the Present Time 


Since 1914 the world—and above all, 
Europe—has been and still is passing 
through one of the greatest social cata- 
clysms ever recorded in the history of 
mankind, a cataclysm of such magnitude 
that many persons have grave fears for 
the future of western civilization. 
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For a quarter of a century we have been 
witnessing a most strange and disconcert- 
ing spectacle. On the one hand, in two 
continents, Europe and Asia, the nations 
of which they are composed, particularly 
the great powers, have been often at war. 
Some of these countries have been ani- 
mated by antisocial sentiments—hatred, 
Hence _ inter- 
treaties, has 


envy, desire of revenge. 
national law, as well as 
frequently been violated. 

We find none of that in the New World, 
however. Among the nations of that 
continent peace prevails, coupled with a 
full flowering of moral forces and senti- 
ments of solidarity and cooperation. In- 
ternational law is always held in respect 
and high honor. 

It is worthy of note that the great power 
of the American continent, the United 
States, which commands the respect and 
consideration of the great powers of other 
continents, lives fraternally with all the 
nations of the New World, even the smal- 
lest, treating them all like equals. 

Inasmuch as the international institu- 
tions and doctrines of the New World, 
particularly during the past fifty years, 
have assured greatness and_ prosperity, 
it is important at the present time to ex- 
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THE CENTRAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF 1907 


Through the good offices of the presidents of the United States and Mexico, the representatives of the 
Central American Republics met in the headquarters of the International Bureau of American Republics 
in Washington, to discuss their common problems. 


amine their most salient features in an 
effort to draw from them the lessons they 
offer. 

I shall try to make such a study, by a 
new method capable of revealing the 
characteristics of international life and 
international law in the Western Hemi- 
sphere: an examination of the major 
factors which have influenced and which 
are now influencing the life of nations. 
Among these factors, there must be con- 
sidered especially those of a psychological 
character, by which I mean all that 
there is of the intangible in this life; 
sentiments in all their divers aspects, mind, 
spirit, ideals. International life and inter- 
national law will thus appear closely 
intertwined, so that their study must be 
similarly connected. 

A constant comparison between Europe 
and America in this respect is also an 
element in this new method of study. 


In addition to these objectives, this 
method of approach will permit me to 
emphasize significant facts concerning 
international life and international law 
in general, as well as their evolution. ' 


II 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LIFE OF THE NEw WorLpD 


In the New World there are but two 
great races, the Anglo-Saxon (United 
States) and the Latin (Latin America). 
Through a set of circumstances—notably 
their geographical situation, their enor- 
mous extent of territory and sparse popu- 
ation, and the absence of a historic past 


17 have used this new method for some time in 
my course at the Institut des Hautes Etudes Inter- 
nationales, University of Paris. (For a résumé of this 
method, see Alvarez, “Le Continent Américain et la 
Codification du Droit International. Une nouvelle 
‘Ecole du Droit des Gens,” Chapter IV, No. VII, 


Paris, 1938.) 
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A SESSION OF THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
AMERICAN STATES 


The Palace of Justice, Buenos Aires, was the meeting place of this Conference, which 
took place in 1910 under the presidency of Antonio Bermejo, a delegate of Argentina. 


and of deep-rooted ethnological, economic, 
or other rivalries, besides the manner in 
which the nations of the New World came 
into being—these nations constitute a 
moral unit, especially from the political 
and international point of view. 

These factors gave birth among the 
American nations to a spirit, a sentiment, 
and a mentality common to all of them. 


They have particularly a feeling of con- 
tinental solidarity, an international con- 
sciousness which is essentially their own; 
they are peace-loving, prizing justice 
without being Utopian; confidence reigns 
among them. 

This psychology permitted them, from 
the first days of their independence, to 
adopt a form of government unknown in 
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the Old World at that time: constitutional, 
republican, democratic, liberal, with 
equality for all. 

From the viewpoint of their mutual 
relationships, the new nations from the 
beginning have striven to assure a lasting 
peace among themselves. With that pur- 
pose, they chose to organize the community 
that they form and to subject all their 
relations to international law. Their de- 
sire also was to unite and harmonize their 
interests and to establish among them- 
selves a spirit of cooperation in their 
principal fields of activity. This is Pan 
Americanism. 

This movement has been developed 
particularly through the Pan American 
Conferences, at which all the countries of 
the New World have assembled periodi- 
cally since 1889. An organization was 
created—the Pan American Union—to 
centralize this activity. 

In addition to this rapprochement of a 
continental character, the Latin nations of 
the Western Hemisphere have attempted to 
harmonize their interests in certain orders 
of activity. This is Latin Americanism. 
These two movements, Pan Americanism 
and Latin Americanism, far from being 
opposed to each other, as some would 
have us believe, on the contrary are in 
accord and in reality complement each 
other. 

Although the policy of hegemony of the 
United States in regard to some of the 
other republics of the American continent, 
and certain wars which broke out in 
Latin America, has to some extent im- 
peded the Pan American and Latin 
American movements, still it has not de- 
stroyed them. The idea of continental 
solidarity has retained its hold. ‘The 
renunciation by the present Administra- 
tion of the United States of that policy of 
supremacy has strengthened the confidence 
of the Latin countries toward their north- 


ern neighbor, and as a result Pan 
Americanism has surged mightily forward 
and has acquired new orientations. 

International life in the New World, 
then, has followed an unbroken upward 
path; it has never been deflected and still 
less has it ever retrograded because of 
disasters, as is unfortunately the case in 
Europe. ‘The increasing greatness of our 
continent rests, therefore, upon solid and 
stable bases. 

The study of international life in the 
Americas and of the international law to 
which it has given rise comprises two 
periods: from the dawn of independence 
to the First International Conference of 
American States, and from the date of the 
First Conference to the present time. 
During the first period they were develop- 
ing freely, becoming invested with 
certain special characteristics which have 
not been sufficiently stressed. In the 
second period juridical studies and the Pan 
American Conferences revealed and _ ac- 
centuated those characteristics by directing 
and orienting that life and law. 


III 


First PER1IoD OF INTERNATIONAL LIFE AND 
INTERNATIONAL LAW IN THE NEw WorRLD 


Bolivar, the illustrious Liberator, was not 
only a great warrior; he was also a great 
statesman. He had a prophetic vision of 
the destiny of the continent. From the 
earliest days of the independence of the 
new nations, it was his wish to establish a 
political bond between them. In 1826, in 
response to his invitation, some of the Latin 
American countries met in a Congress at 
Panama. A Treaty of Perpetual Union, 
League, and Confederation signed at that 
Congress constituted a veritable League of 
Nations of the New World. As I have 
already noted elsewhere, some of the 
articles of that Treaty coincide in startling 
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fashion with those of the present Pact of 
the League of Nations.” 

Insofar as international law is concerned, 
the two great schools of that law which 
exist in Europe, the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Continental, are found also in America, 
the former in the United States and the 
latter in the countries of Latin America. 

However, the identity of the forms of 
government and the other circumstances 
which I have just indicated create in 
the American continent a unity of view- 
point in international matters far greater 
than that of other continents, and the 
same situations likewise create the par- 
ticularities that exist in the law. Because 
of this fact a new school has arisen, more 
important than the ones just mentioned: 
the Pan American School. 

It is appropriate to examine the princi- 
pal characteristics of this new school—that 
is to say, the characteristics of the inter- 
national law of the New World, during that 
first period. It is evident that here psy- 
chology plays a role of prime importance. 

From the beginning of independence, 
the belief was common among American 
statesmen, although without previous 
agreement, that the international law in 
force in Europe was consequently appli- 
cable to this hemisphere, without the 
necessity of any manifestation of will on 
their part. ‘They believed equally, how- 
ever, that they had the right to protest or 
to reject any principles of politics or of 
international law in effect in Europe which 
menaced their independence or opposed 
their development, and that they could 
proclaim other principles to replace dis- 
carded ones in conformity with the new 
conditions governing their existence. 

They believed, too, and asserted, that the 
principles that they proclaimed should be 


2 See Alvarez, “La Réforme du Pacte de la Société des 
Nations sur des bases continentales et régionales.”’ 
Report presented to the Union Juridique Interna- 
tionale, 1926. Page 28. 


respected throughout the American conti- 
nent by all States, even those of other con- 
tinents, whether or not they had previously 
adhered to those principles. In other 
words, the New World invested the funda- 
mental principles which it proclaimed with 
the same character that the national leg- 
islation of the various countries enjoyed; 
in short, the American nations believed 
that their principles must be respected on 
their territory by all nations.’ 

They believed, finally, that by agree- 
ments among themselves, they could reg- 
ulate in their reciprocal relationships 
matters of both world and American 
import, in such manner as would best 
conform to their interests and ideas. 

In accordance with these beliefs, the 
statesmen of America, without any prior 
agreement, predicated the international law 
of the New World upon postulates, or 
rather upon fictions, as well as upon 
the great principles that characterize it. 
These fictions, which are two in number, 
are much more important than certain 
others which form part of the basis of 
universal international law. 

1. In the New World there was no 
territory which might be considered as 
res nullius; all was under at least the 
virtual sovereignty of the new nations, 
even the uninhabited and unexplored 
regions. ‘That fiction was absolutely con- 
trary to the principles of international law 
in force at the time. 

2. The Latin countries of the New World 
came into being as nations in 1810. That 
was a great fiction, for at that date none 
of them had yet acquired independence. 

These two fictions gave rise to two great 
principles of international law in America, 
which I shall forthwith discuss. 

Insofar as the great principles themselves 


3 Project No. 2, on “General Declarations,” of the 
American Institute of International Law, 1925, which 
I drafted, points out expressly the postulates indicated 
above. 
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THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES 


This famous monument, on the frontier between Argentina and Chile, commemorates 
their settlement of the boundary dispute between them by arbitration, and symbolizes 
the will to peace of the Americas. 
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are concerned, they also are of course very 
important. 

From the beginning of Latin American 
independence, certain statesmen, likewise 
without previous agreement among them- 
selves, proclaimed three principles which 
they considered necessary to assure the 
liberty and full growth of the new repub- 
lics. These principles concerned: right 
to independence; non-colonization of the Ameri- 
can continent; and non-intervention in internal 
or external affairs of the American nations, 
particularly by extra-continental powers. 

Furthermore, the American republics 
manifested the desire of not intervening— 
that is, of not becoming directly entan- 
gled—in the affairs of European countries. 
That desire, however, is not incompatible 
with their wish to maintain close relations 
with the countries to which they owe their 
civilization. In fact, since the earliest days 
of their existence, they have signed numer- 
ous conventions with those countries. 

The three, or one might say the four, 
principles just enumerated, were summa- 
rized by President Monroe in his famous 
message of 1823, to which the republics 
of the New World subsequently gave their 
support. 

Although those declarations, known as 
the Monroe Doctrine, were explicitly for- 
mulated by a President of the United States, 
nonetheless they represent the ideas of all 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere, 
But the great republic of the north, as the 
most powerful, declared its readiness to 
defend those principles by force if neces- 
sary. For this reason the Monroe Doc- 
trine has been considered as a policy of the 
United States, when in reality the prin- 
ciples which it expresses have a juridical 
and continental character; in fact, as we 
have just said—and we repeat it—they are 
an expression of the juridical conscience 
and of the will of the nations of the Amer- 
ican continent. It is only the defense of 


those principles by force that constitutes a 
policy of the United States alone. That 
defense, furthermore, has been accepted by 
all the American nations without being 
considered an intervention, but rather as a 
sanction applied to an infraction of a fun- 
damental provision of international law 
in America. All the other countries of the 
continent may of course join the United 
States when defense is required. 

These principles and their eventual sup- 
port by force have permitted the repub- 
lics of the Western Hemisphere to preserve 
their independence by precluding their 
falling under the domination of European 
countries. Through this circumstance the 
American continent has retained an indi- 
viduality, a personality not possessed by 
the other continents. 

In addition to these four fundamental 
principles, there are others of similar char- 
acter and origin which crystallized after 
independence—that is, during the xrxth 
century: 

(a) The delimitation of the boundaries 
of the new countries must be made in 
accordance with the principle of ut 
possidetis; that is to say, the administrative 
limits established by the mother country 
and in effect in 1810. 

(b) Nearly all the constitutions or laws 
of the various American countries have 
incorporated the principle of equality 
of nationals and foreigners in the acquisi- 
tion of civil rights. 

(c) No State of the American continent 
can cede any portion of its territory to an 
extra-continental power. The reason for 
this is that such an act might endanger 
the security of other American nations. 

(d) No extra-continental State, even in 
consequence of a war, Can occupy, even 
temporarily, any portion whatever of the 
American continent. 

All the foregoing points of departure, 
with the principles already stated, make 
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up what is called American Public Inter- 
national Law. ‘They are not written; 
their origin is psychological: in the con- 
science of nations, made manifest by 
the declarations of their statesmen and 
approved by continental public opinion. 

Insofar as the juridical literature of the 
first period is concerned, it is very meager 
but important. Certain publicists, notably 
Lastarria of Chile and Alberdi of Argen- 
tina, touched upon various subjects per- 
taining to international life in the New 
World, such as the Confederation of Latin 
States, the Monroe Doctrine, and others. 
But nothing was written in that epoch on 
the development and the particularities 
of international law in America. 


IV 


SECOND PERIOD OF INTERNATIONAL LIFE 
AND INTERNATIONAL LAW IN THE NEw 
WoRLD 


Juridical Works 
The second period of American inter- 


national life and international law should 
be especially stressed. 


THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 


The president of the Conference was Augustin Edwards 


At first the progress achieved by inter- 
national law in Europe passed naturally, 
in theory or in practice, to the American 
continent. Because of this fact, the New 
World has made considerable contribu- 
tions to the development of universal inter- 
national law. This is particularly true in 
the fields of arbitration, international 
unions, diplomatic and consular agents, 
etc. But this subject is already well known 
and I need not dwell upon it here. 

On the other hand, the applications 
and development of international Jaw in 
the New World began in this period to be 
invested with special characteristics which 
may well be brought out in detail. Cer- 
tain juridical studies, as well as the practice 
of States, played a very important role in 
this respect. 

The juridical studies were made by 
individuals; by associations, particularly 
the American Institute of International 
Law, or by the National Associations of 
International Law of which the latter is 
composed; and finally, by the Inter- 
national Commission of American Jurists 
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AMERICAN STATES, SANTIAGO, CHILE, 1923 


of Chile, a well known statesman and diplomat. 


which met at Rio de Janeiro in 1927 for 
the purpose of undertaking the codification 
of international law. 

Practical accomplishments are evident 
above all in the work of the Pan American 
Conferences. 

Insofar as the individual studies are con- 
cerned, they differ greatly in value and 
importance. Certain works on interna- 
tional law in general, written by American 
jurists, are of appreciable value. But, 
imbued with the idea of European jurists 
on the universality of all the doctrines of 
international law, these works have fol- 
lowed European theory very closely and 
have failed to recognize the special 
characteristics of international life in the 
Western Hemisphere. All that they have 
done is to cite, along with European cases, 
certain cases which have occurred in the 
American continent, following the ex- 
ample of Pradier Fodéré in his Traité de 
Droit International Public Européen (8 vol- 
umes, 1885-1906). 

Since 1905, and especially since 1909, I 
have devoted my efforts to a study of the 


particularities of international law in the 
New World and have brought my work 
together under the title, Drozt International 
Américain.* 

As for juridical associations, the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law was 
founded in 1912, through the efforts of 
the eminent jurist, James Brown Scott, 
and the writer. The purpose of the organ- 


4 See Alvarez, “Le Droit International Américain,” 
Paris, 1909. Since 1909 there has been considerable 
literature on certain of the characteristics of inter- 
national life in the New World, especially on Pan 
Americanism, the Pan American Conferences, the Monroe 
Doctrine, American International Law, etc. The most 
important, in my opinion, are the works of the eminent 
Colombian jurist, Jestis Maria Yepes: “La Codifica- 
cton del Derecho Internacional Americano y la Conferencia 
de Rio de Janeiro,’ Bogoté, 1927; “El Panamerica- 
nismo y el Derecho Internacional,” Bogota, 1930; 
“La Contribution de l’ Amérique Latine au Développe- 
ment du Droit International Public et Privé,” Recueil 
des Cours de V Académie de Droit International de La 
Haye, 1930, Tome 32; ‘‘Les Problémes Fondamentaux 
du Droit des Gens en Amérique,” Recueil des Cours de 
L Académie de Droit International de La Haye, 1934, 
Tome 47; “Le Panaméricanisme au point de vue histo- 
rique, juridique et politique,” Parts, 1936; “Alejandro 
Alvarez, Créateur du Droit International Américain,” 
paper presented to the Premier Congres d’ Etudes Furi- 
diques Internationales, in ““Premier Congres d@’ Etudes 
Juridiques Internationales,” Paris, 1937, and reprint, 
Paris, 1938. 
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ization was to extend the knowledge of 
international law in America and to study 
its characteristics there. In 1916, while all 
Europe was at war, the Institute met in 
Washington and approved a Declaration of 
the Rights and Duties of Nations, presented 
by Dr. Scott, President of the Institute. 
During the same year I published, in my 
capacity as Secretary General, a work en- 
titled Le Droit International de [ Avenir,’ ad- 
dressed to the Associations of International 
Law of which the American Institute is 
composed. 

In 1917 Dr. Scott presented to the same 
Institute, which was then meeting in 
Habana, a project on Bases relating to the 
Organization of a Court of Arbitral Fustice. 

At the same time I also presented various 
projects relating to international law, some 
of them treating of matters of prime 
importance, such as: Fundamental Bases of 
International Law, Fundamental Rights of the 
American Continent, Regulation of Neutrality in 
Naval War, etc.® 

The first of my projects was aimed at 
terminating the uncertainty, nay, even the 
anarchy, which exists in universal inter- 
national law. The purpose of the second 
was to reaffirm and to complete the great 
principles of American public international 
law of the first period (see Section II). 
The third project proposed the establish- 
ment of a new concept of neutrality 
which, in lieu of upholding the idea that 
the rights of belligerents should prevail 
over those of neutrals, took the opposite 
point of view, that the rights of neutrals 
should take precedence over those of bel- 
ligerents. 

In 1923 I presented to the Fifth Pan 
American Conference a number of proj- 


5 See Alvarez, “Le Drott International de Il Avenir,” 
Washington, 1916. 

6 See ‘Final Act of the Habana Meeting of the 
American Institute of International Law,” Supplement 
to the American Journal of International Law, Vol. 77, 
No. 2, April 1917, pp. 47--53. 


ects, among them the ones indicated 
above. At that Conference it was decided 
to use those projects as a basis for the 
labors of the International Commission of 
American Jurists which was to meet in 
Rio de Janeiro for the codification of inter- 
national law. 

In 1925 the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law drafted various projects 
relating to the law of nations, with a view 
toward facilitating the work of the Com- 
mission of Jurists. ‘The majority of those 
projects were based upon my studies. 

Some of the national societies of inter- 
national law, which are members of the 
Institute, have initiated or worked out in 
detail some very important projects. In 
this respect the work of the Argentine, 
Brazilian, and Panamanian societies should 
be particularly mentioned. 

The second assembly of the Interna- 
tional Commission of American Jurists, 
which met in Rio de Janeiro in 1927, 
worked out twelve projects of convention 
for the codification of international law, 
which will be taken up in Section VIII of 
this article. 

Vv 


APPLICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW IN 
THE NEw WorLbD 


Conception of the Law.—Relations between Inter- 
national Law and Politics.—Relations be- 
tween National and International Law.— 
Comparison of European and American 


Theory 


Next after the juridical labors of which 
I have just been speaking and the prac- 
tice of the nations of the New World, it is 
appropriate to examine the application, 
the development, and the idiosyncrasies of 
the law, comparing them with the theory and 
practice which prevail in Europe. Such 
an exposition will bring into relief the 
progress of international law in America, 
particularly during the last fifty years. 

In order to understand the subject 
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thoroughly, it is necessary to begin by 
considering the nature of international law, 
which is quite different from that which 
is ordinarily ascribed to it. 

As I have already shown elsewhere, 
this law is psychological in its origin, in its 
fundamental postulates, in its sources, and 
in many of its great principles, as well as in 
many other matters which fall within its 
domain.’ 

It is psychological, too, in the sense that 
in order that it may be applied and re- 
spected, there must exist among the na- 
tions certain conditions, notably a uni- 
formity of viewpoint in international af- 
fairs, a spirit of international order and 
cooperation, confidence, and good faith. 
All these conditions were better fulfilled 
in America than in Europe during the 
course of the x1xth century, and they prevail 
here, especially at present. 
sary to expand this matter. 

International law is likewise psycho- 
logical in the sense that it ought to reflect 
new conditions in the life of nations, as 
well as be! guided by the universal con- 
science. 

In the future, therefore, international 
law should include, as far as possible, the 
notion of the duty of States to each other, as 
regards both individuals subject to the juris- 
diction of other States and the general inter- 
est, and also harmonize all these interests. 
Consideration should also be given to all 
aspects of each subject included in the 
domain of this law, such as its political, 


It is unneces- 


economic, social, and moral phases. 
Hence international law increasingly 
tends to acquire a social, or rather a truly 
international character, instead of being, 
as it was in the beginning, individualistic 
and inter-State, that is, a law between par- 
ticular States, established for the sole pur- 


7 See Alvarez, “Le Continent Américain et la Codifi- 
cation du Droit International: Une nouvelle ‘Ecole’ du 


Droit des Gens,’ Chapter IV. Paris, 1938. 


pose of defining their interests from the 
point of view of individual nations. 

We shall now examine two topics under- 
lying universal international law and com- 
pare them with the American doctrine. 

1. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL Law anv Po.irics.—The idea 
most widely held by publicists, especially 
those of past centuries, is that politics 
should be entirely abolished in interna- 
tional relations, so that all nations may 
be governed by the rules of law. 

Experience has shown this idea to be 
false. Politics perforce stands side by side 
with law, for many relations between, and 
activities of, States are incapable of being 
subjected to precise juridical rules, and 
should be left to politics. Politics, on the 
other hand, should not be arbitrary, but 
should always respect the great principles 
of international law. 

But in this respect there is a striking 
difference between Europe and the New 
World. In Europe, as a result of the 
dynamic quality of international life, the 
complexity of international relations, the 
growing material interdependence of 
States, national chauvinism, the existence 
of vital interests which, because of their 
character, are almost always at stake, to- 
gether with such antisocial sentiments as 
imperialism and the spirit of revenge, poli- 
tics has invaded the domain of law, and 
although it sometimes felicitously fills 
lacunae, it often conflicts with law. 
Since 1914, and especially just now, the 
standards of law are seldom applied in 
important matters within the realm of law; 
it is politics that is in the saddle. 

In America, there is none of this: inter- 
national life is less dynamic; there is no 
great material interdependence among 
nations. On the other hand, there is a 
great moral solidarity; national feeling is 
very strong, without being chauvinistic; 
there are rarely vital interests at stake; 
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there are no antisocial sentiments. To be 
sure, politics does exist, but it is made up of 
confidence, cooperation, and respect for law. 
Law and politics go together, complement 
each other, and are seldom in conflict. 

Questions between nations that in other 
continents are ordinarily political in char- 
acter—such as boundary disputes—are 
juridical in character in the New World. As 
a result, the reasons behind any dispute are 
well known, and any subsequent hostilities 
are limited to the countries concerned. 

This ascendancy of law over politics in 
America often misleads European public 
opinion, which does not evaluate properly 
the attitude of the New World nations on 
many subjects, especially on neutrality. 

2. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INTERNAL 
LAw AND INTERNATIONAL Lsaw.—Most 
publicists, especially our contemporaries, 
state that international law takes pre- 
cedence over national law. This doctrine 
is being denied today by the Nazi concept 
of international law, for it gives precedence 
to national law. 

The American nations are unwilling to 
accept any doctrine that states in so many 
words the primacy of international law 
because, they say, no one knows exactly, 
especially just now, which principles of 
this law in force cannot be contravened 
by national legislation; moreover, such 
legislation might be held constantly in 
check, under the pretext that it is in conflict 
with international law. What the Ameri- 
can nations want, then, is to have it made 
clear just which principles national legisla- 
tion should always respect. 

This doctrine was embodied in articles 2 
and 3 of the draft Convention on the 
Fundamental Bases of International Law, 
approved at the second meeting of the 
International Commission of American 
Jurists. Article 2 states, ‘‘Posztive Inter- 
national Law forms a part of the law of 
EVELYAI Lata eee; ane sarticlemouaeINaq 


tional laws should not contain provisions 
contrary to Conventional International 
Law.” (Italics mine.) 


VI 


OTHER FUNDAMENTAL POSTULATES OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL LAW IN AMERICA 


Comparison with the Doctrine prevailing in 
Europe on this Matter. 


There are still other very important 
subjects dealing with the fundamental 
postulates of international law, on which 
American ideas do not always agree with 
those dominant in Europe. 

1. THE SourRcES oF INTERNATIONAL Law. 
On this topic the theory is not at all 
clear, the confusion arising from circum- 
stances it is unnecessary to discuss here. 

The juridical conscience of nations is the 
origin of the most basic principles of 
universal international law, such as respect 
for the pledged word; refusal to inflict 
unjust injury upon another State; and 
reparation for any wrong thus inflicted. 
These principles do not need express ac- 
knowledgement by States; they are taken 
for granted, and their violation rouses the 
world conscience to indignation. It is in- 
conceivable, moreover, that they could ever 
be abrogated by a treaty or convention. 

Therefore, although this source, the con- 
science of nations, is not specifically men- 
tioned by jurists, it must be recognized. 

In the New World, in addition to the 
universal principles cited above, great 
principles particularly American in char- 
acter have their origin in the conscience 
of the American States. 

I shall not dwell at length on what this 
conscience is. I shall only point out 
that it involves a_ psychological factor, 
national sentiment (or rather the sentiment 
of the élite), which finds expression at a 
given moment through authoritative 
channels and continues to exist without 
need of renewal. We have seen that at 
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SESSION OF THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES, 
HABANA, 1928 


The president of the Conference was Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante, an eminent Cuban jurist. 


the beginning of the x1ixth century the 
great principles of American public inter- 
national law had their origin in the con- 
science of the New World, as expressed in 
declarations made by certain statesmen, 
to which American public opinion has 
given its approval (see Section IIT). 

Ever since there have been Pan Amerti- 
can Conferences, the principles of Ameri- 
can international law have been stated in 
declarations or resolutions adopted by all 
the States of the New World, represented 
at these Conferences; seldom have such 
principles been established by treaties or 
conventions, although publicists usually 
claim these as the sources for the prin- 
ciples of international law. 

The reason for this fact is that these 
great principles spring from the juridical 


conscience of nations, as has just been 
stated; if the States, therefore, clearly 
show their will in this respect, that suffices 
to invest the principles with the character 
of juridical precepts. That happens es- 
pecially when it is said that the principles 
enunciated are part of American inter- 
national law. 

In the next section I shall indicate the 
principles proclaimed by the Pan Ameri- 
can Conferences. 

In the preambles of treaties signed by 
European states, the signatories have some- 
times declared that they recognize certain 
principles as belonging to universal inter- 
national law, such as, for example, that no 
state can be deprived of its rights without 
its consent (preamble to the Four-Power 
Peace Pact, signed at Rome June 7, 1933). 
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But in America, the declarations or resolu- 
tions of the Pan American Conferences 
have greater importance, for they are 
drafted expressly for the purpose by all the 
States of the continent. 

2. THE FUNDAMENTAL RicuHTs oF NA- 
TIONS.—Certain rights, called fundamental 
(especially independence and sovereignty) 
are absolute in the New World, that is, 
they cannot be limited by other States. 
That is why there are no States of limited 
sovereignty and no perpetually neutral 
States in America. But the American 
nations do recognize that all these rights 
may be restricted on behalf of general or 
continental interest. 

3. APPLICATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law.—In Europe, as a result of circum- 
stances mentioned in Section V above, 
international law and treaties are often 
violated. ‘That has been especially true 
since the cataclysm of 1914. In America, 
the violation of international law or of 
treaties signed by the States is considered 
unjustifiable under any circumstances. 

4. SANCTION OF PuBLIG Opinion.—This 
is more effective in the New World than 
in Europe. 

In the Old World, nations violating the 
principles of international law often jus- 
tify themselves by alleging political con- 
siderations, or by misrepresenting the facts 
by means of propaganda. As a result of 
these and other circumstances, public 
opinion cannot express itself in any uniform 
way or with sufficient force to condemn 
these violations. 

In America, the sanction of public opin- 
ion is more uniform and effective. To foster 
it, the latest Pan American Conferences 
have emphasized the education of opinion 
in each nation as well as moral force.® 
They have also tried to utilize various 


* Obvious proof of the above assertion is to be found 
in the attitude recently adopted at the League of Nations 
by the Latin American States with regard to the Russvan 
invasion of Finland. 


existing factors for educating public opin- 
ion, such as the press, broadcasting, and 
motion pictures. 

5. LACUNAE IN INTERNATIONAL Law; 
Means oF Fittinc THEem.—For a long 
time publicists have differed greatly as to 
the solution to be given to international 
questions of a juridical nature not pro- 
vided for in international law. It is ordi- 
narily held that in such cases recourse 
should be had to the principles of justice 
and equity. 

As regards international practice, cer- 
tain Hague conventions, especially that on 
Laws and Customs of War on Land (1907), 
provide that in cases not covered by the 
provisions of treaties or conventions, re- 
course should be had to the principles of 
international law. And the convention 
adopted by the same conference relative 
to the creation of an International Prize 
Court provides in article 7 that if no gen- 
erally recognized rule of international law 
exists, the Prize Court should give judg- 
ment in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of justice and equity. But the con- 
vention does not state what is meant by 
these expressions. 

After the war, some ground was lost in 
this field. 

Article 38 of the Statute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice per- 
mits the court, in addition to applying the 
general principles of international law, to 
decide a case in accordance with the 
principles of justice and equity, but only 
if the parties agree thereto. 

In America, there is greater uniformity 
of theory in this respect. 

Starting with the belief that no question 
between States should remain without 
solution, it has been decided that, in 
default of treaty provisions, recourse may 
be had to conventions signed by the na- 
tions but not yet ratified, if ratification 1s 
pending; and in default of such conven- 
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Courtesy of the Embassy of Chile 





SETTLEMENT OF THE TACNA-ARICA QUESTION 


This historic act took place in May 1929 in the Chilean Foreign Office. In the center 

of the picture appear (left) César Elguera, Ambassador of Peru in Chile, and (right) 

Conrado Rios Gallardo, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Chile, who, in representation 

of their respective countries, attached their signatures to the document containing 
the bases of agreement for the settlement of the Tacna-Arica controversy. 


tions, to the principles of justice and 
equity, stating exactly what is understood 
by these words. (See articles 15-18 of 
draft convention on Fundamental Bases of 
International Law, which I presented to the 
American Institute of International Law 
in 1917 and to the Fifth Pan American 
Conference in 1923; articles 11-16 of draft 
convention on Fundamental Bases of Inter- 
national Law, drawn up by the Institute 
of International Law in 1925; articles 7 
and 8 of draft convention on Fundamental 
Bases of International Law, approved by the 
Second Meeting of the Commission of 
American Jurists in 1927.) 


VII 


THE GREAT PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL 
LirE AND INTERNATIONAL LAW PrRo- 
CLAIMED BY THE PAN AMERICAN CON- 
FERENCES 


The republics of the New World meet at 
regular five-year intervals in the Inter- 


national Conferences of American States, 
often called Pan American Conferences, 
designed to coordinate their interests in 
the principal fields of their activity. 

In pursuit of this purpose, these Confer- 
ences sign or adopt conventions, decla- 
rations, and resolutions on the most varied 
matters: political, economic, juridical, 
ethical, social, cultural, and intellectual. 
A reading of the Final Act of each Confer- 
ence, containing all these instruments, 
throws much light on the subject we are 
discussing. 

It may therefore be said that there is a 
tendency in these Conferences to develop 
international life and international law 
in the New World. 

We shall list the chief agreements signed 
by the American States for this double 
purpose at the Pan American Conferences. 

At the First Conference (Washington, 
1889-1890), various resolutions were 
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adopted. One of them stated that the 
principle of conquest is not recognized as 
admissible under American public law. 
Another proclaimed as a principle of 
American international law the equality 
of nationals and foreigners in the acquisi- 
tion and enjoyment of civil rights and, 
consequently, the non-recognition by any 
State in favor of foreigners of obligations 
or responsibilities other than those estab- 
lished by the constitution and the laws in 
favor of nationals. Other recommenda- 
tions adopted dealt with an international 
American monetary union and the estab- 
lishment of an international American 
bank, as well as a draft treaty on com- 
pulsory arbitration of international con- 
troversies. 

At the Second Conference (Mexico, 
1901-02), a convention was signed dealing 
with the rights of aliens, in which stress 
was laid on the equality of civil rights for 
citizens and aliens; hence, the American 
nations would “not owe to, nor recognize 
in favor of, foreigners any obligations or 
responsibilities other than those established 
by their Constitutions and laws in favor 
of their citizens.’’ Several treaties, in- 
cluding one on arbitration of pecuniary 
claims, were also signed. Moreover, some 
nations signed a Treaty on Compulsory 
Arbitration. 

The Third Conference (Rio de Janeiro, 
1906) passed, among others, a resolution to 
the effect that the delegates of the Ameri- 
can States to the Second Peace Conference 
at The Hague in 1907 should be instructed 
to endeavor to secure by the said Assembly 
the celebration of a General Convention 
of Compulsory Arbitration. 

Among the conventions signed at the 
Fourth Conference (Buenos Aires, 1910) 
was one in favor of compulsory arbitration 
in matters of pecuniary claims. 

At the Fifth Conference (Santiago, Chile, 
1923), a Treaty to Avoid or Prevent 


Conflicts between the American States 
was signed, ‘The many resolutions passed 
included those on principles and procedure 
in public health administration; the prep- 
aration of an International Maritime Sani- 
tary Code; and a recommendation to the 
American Governments that they incorpo- 
rate in their laws the principle recognizing 
the right of the poor to free medical 
assistance from the Government. 

Another resolution recommended that 
the program of future conferences include 
the study of international questions relat- 
ing to social problems; still another sug- 
gested the study of the bases for making 
closer the association between the Ameri- 
can Republics and for making effective the 
solidarity of the collective interests of the 
American continent. 

The Sixth Conference (Habana, 1928) 
signed a convention accepting the Code of 
Private International Law prepared by the 
eminent Cuban jurist Antonio Sanchez de 
Bustamante, and ten other conventions on 
different subjects of public international 
law, notably, status of aliens, treaties, 
diplomatic officers, and asylum. Resolu- 
tions or agreements on the following subjects 
were also adopted: condemnation of aggres- 
sion as illicit and recommendation that the 
American States employ all pacific means 
to settle conflicts arising between them; the 
study of problems relating to the material 
betterment of workers in the countries of 
the American continent; the consideration 
of the adoption of a common unit of cur- 
rency for all the American States; the con- 
vocation by the Pan American Union of a 
Pan American Congress of Municipalities. 
The Conference also voted recommenda- 
tions relative to the meeting of a Pan 
American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and 
Educators and one of Journalists, and 
several resolutions on improving means of 
communication of all kinds between the 
different countries of the continent. 
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In the same year the International Con- 
ference of American States on Conciliation 
and Arbitration met at Washington, and 
there a General Convention of Inter- 
American Conciliation, a General Treaty 
of Inter-American Arbitration, and a Proto- 
col of Progressive Arbitration were signed. 

The Seventh Conference (Montevideo, 
1933) approved several conventions, in- 
cluding those on nationality, extradition, 
and political asylum. 

The Conference also adopted a Conven- 
tion on the Rights and Duties of States, in 
which their juridical equality was pro- 
claimed, the fundamental rights of States 
were declared not susceptible of being 
affected in any manner whatsoever, and 
the right of any State to intervene in the 
internal or external affairs of another was 
denied. ‘The convention also stated that 
the contracting parties established as their 
rule of conduct the obligation not to rec- 
ognize territorial acquisitions or special 
advantages obtained by force, and that the 
territory of a State is inviolable and may 
not be the object of even temporary 
military occupation. 

The Conference passed many important 
resolutions, including those on: good of- 
fices and mediation; the condition of intel- 
lectual workers; the international respon- 
sibility of the State, in which the equality 
of the foreigner with the national was once 
more affirmed, and the statement made 
that diplomatic protection cannot be in- 
voked in favor of foreigners until they 
have exhausted all legal measures estab- 
lished by the laws of the country before 
which action is begun, except in cases of 
the denial of justice; lowcost housing; the 
social and economic conditions of intellec- 
tual workers; the establishment and study 
of an Inter-American Organization of 
Economic and Financial Cooperation, set- 
ting forth the bases of this organization; 
and the stabilization of currency and the 


possibility of adopting a common monetary 
system. Finally, as in the previous Con- 
ference, various resolutions were adopted 
on improving means of communication 
between the various American States. 

The Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace (Buenos Aires, 
1936), besides adopting conventions on 
various aspects of international law, espe- 
cially a Convention for the Maintenance, 
Preservation, and Reestablishment of 
Peace and on other related topics, approved 
an Additional Protocol relating to Non- 
intervention. A Declaration of Principles of 
Inter-American Solidarity and Cooperation was 
also signed on this occasion. 

Because of the importance of the last- 
mentioned document, it is well to repro- 
duce it here in full: 


The Governments of the American Republics, 
having considered: 

That they have a common likeness in their 
democratic form of government, and their com- 
mon ideals of peace and justice, manifested in 
the several Treaties and Conventions which they 
have signed for the purpose of constituting a 
purely American system tending towards the 
preservation of peace, the proscription of war, 
the harmonious development of their commerce 
and of their cultural aspirations demonstrated in 
all of their political, economic, social, scientific, 
and artistic activities; 

That the existence of continental interests 
obliges them to maintain solidarity of principles 
as the basis of the life of the relations of each 
to every other American nation; 

That Pan Americanism, as a principle of Ameri- 
can International Law, by which is understood a 
moral union of all of the American Republics in 
defense of their common interests based upon the 
most perfect equality and reciprocal respect for 
their rights of autonomy, independence, and free 
development, requires the proclamation of prin- 
ciples of American International Law; and 

That it is necessary to consecrate the principle 
of American solidarity in all non-continental con- 
flicts, especially since those limited to the Ameri- 
can Continent should find a peaceful solution by 
the means established by the Treaties and Con- 
ventions now in force or in the instruments here- 
after to be executed, 
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The Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace 
DECLARES: 

1. That the American Nations, true to their 
republican institutions, proclaim their absolute 
juridical liberty, their unrestricted respect for 
their several sovereignty and the existence of a 
common democracy throughout America; 

2. That every act susceptible of disturbing the 
peace of America affects each and every one of 
them, and justifies the initiation of the procedure 
of consultation provided for in the Convention 
for the Maintenance, Preservation and Rees- 
tablishment of Peace, executed at this Confer- 
ence; and 

3. That the following principles are accepted 
by the international American community: 

(a) Proscription of territorial conquest and that, 
in consequence, no acquisition made through vio- 
lence shall be recognized; 

(b) Intervention by one State in the internal or 
external affairs of another State is condemned; 

(c) Forcible collection of pecuniary debts is 
legal; and 

(d) Any difference or dispute between the 
American nations, whatever its nature or origin, 
shall be settled by the methods of conciliation, or 
full arbitration, or through operation of inter- 
national justice. 


It should be pointed out that Pan 
Americanism is not, as this Declaration 
claims, a principal of American inter- 
national law, for Pan Americanism con- 
sists, not in the moral union of all the 
American republics, but in the approxi- 
mation of their interests: moral union is 
the basis of Pan Americanism. 

The Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace also adopted various resolutions con- 
cerning international ethics and moral dis- 
armament; public performances and peace; 
radio broadcasting; the press; the teaching 
of civics; inter-American conferences on 
education; and the humanization of war. 

At this Conference, as at its predecessor, 
consideration was given to the creation of 
a League of American Nations and an 
Inter-American Court of International 
Justice, but definite action was postponed 
until a later date. 

At the Eighth Pan American Conference 


(Lima, 1938), a Declaration of American Prin- 
ciples and a Declaration of the Principles of 
American Solidarity were adopted; both are 
of vital interest in the international life of 
the New World. ‘The second is also known 
as the Declaration of Lima. 

In the first Declaration, intervention of 
any State in the affairs of another is con- 
demned, as is the use of force as an instru- 
ment of international policy, and the solu- 
tion of differences of an international 
character by peaceful means is advocated. 
It also affirms that relations between 
States should be governed by the precepts 
of international law, and recommends: 
respect for the faithful observance of 
treaties, which may be revised only by 
agreement of the contracting parties; 
peaceful collaboration between represent- 
atives of the various States and the devel- 
opment of intellectual interchange among 
their peoples, as conducive to mutual 
understanding; economic reconstruction, 
to foster peace among nations; and inter- 
national cooperation, as a necessary con- 
dition to the maintenance of peace. 

In the Declaration of Lima, continental 
solidarity and the decision of the American 
governments to collaborate in the mainte- 
nance of the principles on which the said 
solidarity is based are reaffirmed, as is their 
decision to maintain and defend these 
principles against all foreign activity that 
may threaten them. In case the peace, 
territorial integrity, or security of any 
American republic is thus threatened, all 
the American republics proclaim their 
common concern and their determination 
to make effective their solidarity by coor- 
dinating their respective sovereign wills by 
means of the procedure of consultation, 
established by previous agreements. Fi- 
nally, to facilitate such consultation, the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Amer- 
ican republics will meet, when they 
believe it advisable, and at the initiative of 
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any one of them, in the capital of some 
American country. 

At this Conference a resolution on the 
defence of human rights was also adopted, 
in which once more war as a means of 
settling international differences was con- 
demned. Other important resolutions 
dealt with nonrecognition of the acquisi- 
tion of territory by force; condemnation of 
persecution for racial or religious motives; 
definition of the aggressor; importance of 
radio broadcasting of cultural information; 
radio in education; the relations of Pan 
American organizations with other inter- 
national bodies; the receptive capacity of 
the American countries for immigration; 
means of communication, of all kinds, 
between the different American countries; 
periodic unofficial meetings of ‘Treasury 
representatives; the meeting of an Inter- 
American Penal Congress; and the con- 
vening by the Pan American Union of a 
World Economic Conference. 

The Consultative Meeting of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the American Repub- 
lics (Panama, 1939) was a true Pan 
American conference, at which several 
very important declarations and resolu- 
tions essentially American in character 
were adopted. 

These were concerned particularly with: 
economic cooperation; the reaffirmation 
of American solidarity; the neutrality of 
the American republics; the humanization 
of war; contraband of war; the mainte- 
nance of international activities in accord- 
ance with Christian morality; and protec- 
tion of the inter-American ideal against 
subversive ideologies. 

The most important accomplishment of 
this Conference was the resolution known 
as the Declaration of Panama, concerning 
the establishment of a zone of American 
neutrality. This document defined a zone 
of from 100 to 300 miles in the waters 
adjacent to the American continent, in 


which the belligerents were forbidden to 
commit any act of war. 

The declaration was most timely. The 
opinion current in certain European 
centers is that the American nations have 
no right to establish such a zone without 
the consent of the belligerents. The 
American nations do not share this opin- 
ion. A celebrated case has already oc- 
curred: British cruisers attacked the Ger- 
man battleship Admiral Graf von Spee in the 
zone fixed by the Declaration of Panama. 
The American nations were aroused over 
this incident, and the twenty-one republics 
sent a collective protest to the belligerents, 
informing them that they will consult 
together to take energetic measures if the 
neutral zone is again violated. An Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee is now 
sitting at Rio de Janeiro to present to the 
governments recommendations relating to 
the neutrality of the American States.? 


VIII 


CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW IN 
AMERICA 


The Pan American Conferences have 
discussed two very important phases of 
international law: its codification, and 
the best methods of making it effective. 

It is worth noting that the nations of 
the New World have decided to proceed 
with this work without the aid of other 
continents. 

The idea of codification was brought up 
at the Congress of Panama in 1826; it 


°Concerning the Pan American Conferences, see, in 
addition to my various publications on this subject: 
William Sanders, ‘International Law and International 
Peace in the Americas,” published by the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C., 1940. The Union has also 
issued important publications on the results of the various 
Pan American Conferences of a general or special char- 
acter. The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has published under the title of ‘International 
Conferences of American States 1889-1928,” Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1928, the text of all treaties, declarations, 
and resolutions approved by the first six conferences. 
The Seventh and Eighth Conferences will be covered 
in a supplement to the above mentioned volume to be pub- 
lished in the near future. 
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took definite shape in conventions signed 
at the Second Pan American Conference 
of 1901-02, by which the American States 
decided to proceed with the codification of 
both public and private international law. 

According to a convention signed at the 
Third Pan American Conference, the 
codification should be undertaken by a 
commission of American jurists, two from 
each country. Two meetings of the com- 
mission have been held at Rio de Janeiro, 
mmol varncy O27 

To facilitate the task of the first meeting, 
the Government of Brazil had its eminent 
representatives prepare the drafts of two 
complete and systematic codes: one on 
public international law, by Senhor 
Epitacio Pesséa, the other on private inter- 
national law, by Senhor Rodrigues Pereira. 

At that meeting I presented, in my 
capacity as delegate of Chile, Costa Rica, 
and Ecuador, my recently published study, 
La Codification du Droit International (Paris, 
1912), in which I contended that codifica- 
tion of public international law should be 
not a unique, complete, and systematic 
work like the codes of private law, the 
belief hitherto current, but a gradual and 
progressive work. 

I also maintained that this task should 
be begun with a preliminary study, which 
should to some extent bring into focus 
both the international law of the period 
and its special features in America. In a 
word, codification, even as regards matters 
of world-wide interest, should be in 
accordance with the ideas and needs of 
the New World. 

These ideas were approved by the Com- 
mission. 

The second meeting of the Commission, in 
1927, took under consideration various ju- 
ridical studies: the draft codes of public and 
private international law presented to the 
first meeting by the Brazilian delegates; 
the 30 projects, on various subjects, that 


had been prepared by the American 
Institute of International Law in 1925 and 
that were based on works of mine already 
mentioned, as well as on my projects pre- 
sented to the Fifth Pan American Con- 
ference in 1923; and finally, certain pro- 
posals drafted by the Argentine Society of 
International Law.!° 

With the help of this material, the second 
meeting prepared twelve draft conventions 
on various subjects of international law. 

The Sixth Pan American Conference, in 
1928, adopted a complete draft Code of 
Private International Law, the work of the 
eminent Cuban jurist Sanchez de Busta- 
mante, which the American Institute of 
International Law, as well as the second 
meeting of the Commission of Jurists, had 
already approved. It also adopted several 
draft conventions on matters pertaining to 
public international law. 

The Sixth Conference, as well as those 
that have followed it, tried to establish 
the methods to be used in the work of 
codification. 

American codification, even in matters 
of world interest, has always conformed to 
the ideas and needs of the New World. 
But if this is carried too far, the result 
may be that the nations of the New World 
will regulate not only matters of con- 
tinental interest, but also those of world 
interest, in a manner different from that 
established by universal international law, 
and do so without the participation of 
States in other continents. 

To obviate this difficulty, I have long 
maintained that there should be some 
coordination between the codification 
undertaken by the American States and the 
world codification being carried out under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. 
This idea has the approval of eminent 


10 See: “International Commission of American Ju- 
rists; 1927 Meeting,’ Vol. IV, Historical Exposition, 
pages 7-12 (Rio de Janeiro, 1927). 
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jurists, and the First Conference on Cod- 
ification of International Law held at The 
Hague in 1930 adopted a recommendation 
on my proposal, which was supported by 
14 delegations. The recommendation 
reads as follows: 


The Conference, considering it to be desirable 
that there should be as wide as possible a coordina- 
tion of all the efforts made for the codification of 
international law, 


RECOMMENDS 

That the work undertaken with this object under 
the auspices of the League of Nations and that 
undertaken by the Conferences of American States 
be carried on in the most complete harmony with 
one another. 


‘The same idea is expressed in two clauses 
of the preamble to resolution Lxx, on 
methods of codification of international 
law, adopted by the Seventh Pan Ameri- 
can Conference. 

Notwithstanding these desires to estab- 
lish some connection between American 
and world codification, nothing has yet 
been done in this respect.!! 

The States of the New World have de- 
cided to undertake, in addition to the 
codification of international Jaw, another 
work of prime importance, one that as- 
sumes an international character: the uni- 


formity, even unity, of civil legislation in 
the States of the New World.'? 


_ i For the development of my ideas on this subject, see: 
Alvarez, ‘‘La Codification du Droit International’? 
(Paris, 71912); ‘‘La Codificacién del Derecho Inter- 
nacional en América’? (Santiago de Chile, 1923), 
presented to the Fifth Pan American Conference and 
included in the official works of the Conference; ‘‘Le 
Nouveau Droit International Public et sa Codification 
en Amérique” (Paris, 1924); ‘‘La Codification du 
Droit International,’ a report presented to the Union 
Suridique Internationale in 1926; ‘‘La Reconstruction du 
Droit International et sa Codification en Amérique” 
(Paris, 1928) ; ‘La Codification du Droit International,” 
a report presented to the Institut de Droit International 
in 1930; ‘‘Le Continent Américain et,la Codification du 
Droit International: Une nouvelle ‘Ecole’ du Droit des 
Gens”? (Paris, 7938). 

12 See the subcommittee report at the 1927 meeting of 
the International Commission of American Furists, in 
op. cit., pages 157-160; also ‘‘Report on the Progress of 
the Codification of International Law in the Americas, 
November 1938—November 1939, Pan American 
Union, 1939. 


IX 


FEATURES OF THE INTERNATIONAL COoM- 
MUNITY, INTERNATIONAL LIFE, AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL LAW IN AMERICA 


From the above outline of the inter- 
national life of the New World, it is evi- 
dent that the American States form not 
simpy a community, but a truly interna- 
tional society, although one lacking the 
chief characteristics of a civil society: the 
existence of superior authority, and that of 
the three powers—executive, legislative, 
and judicial. 

This international society is based on 
moral and emotional factors; its members, 
especially the Latin States, form a true 
family of nations, united by a strong 
feeling of continental solidarity. They 
have faith in their republican and demo- 
cratic form of government, and are deter- 
mined to maintain it or defend it against 
foreign influences. Moreover, they are 
eager to harmonize their interests and their 
activities. 

The American continent is increasingly 
aware of its moral unity, as well as of the 
value of the spiritual forces that gave it 
birth and nourish it. 

To discuss their common interests, the 
American republics meet often in confer- 
ences called for special purposes, as well as 
periodically in the general Conferences. 
They have also developed a common 
organization—the Pan American Union. 

‘They wish also to strengthen their bonds 
with other continents. For this purpose, 
they are now desirous that a link be estab- 
lished between the Pan American Union 
and the League of Nations; this idea I 
propounded in reports presented in 1922 
to the Institut de Droit International 
and in 1926 to the Union Juridique 
Internationale. 

As for international law, the States of 
the New World are trying to codify and 
develop it in conformity with the new 
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THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES, LIMA, 1938 


President Oscar R. Benavides of Peru addressed the opening session; the president was Carlos Concha, 
then Peruvian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


conditions of society, especially those of 
American life, and to base it on moral 
values, such as public opinion, which they 
wish to strengthen; in other words, they 
want international law to keep step with 
politics and ethics. 

On the other hand—and I wish to 
emphasize this point—international law in 
America, in addition to its contribution to 
universal international law, has the special 
features just pointed out. 

International law in America has other 
very important aspects, which should also 
be mentioned. They may be summarized 
as follows: 

(a) Proclamation of principles that, with- 
out being fundamental in character, play 
a very important role in the international 
life of the New World. 

(b) The existence in the New World of 
problems swz generis, that is, peculiar to the 


continent, or of problems that, having 
world characteristics, have special aspects 
here. Two of these problems are immi- 
gration and the establishment of bound- 
aries. 

The American States have tried to solve 
these problems by the application of suit- 
able principles, usually American in origin, 
as, for example, the establishment of 
boundaries by the uti posstdetis of 1810, as 
already stated. 

(c) The nations of the New World are 
unwilling to have certain forms of States 
and certain international situations exist- 
ing in Europe introduced into their conti- 
nent: real union, semi-sovereign States, 
protectorates, zones of influence, and others 
of this sort. 

(d) New World jurists have also pro- 
claimed doctrines adapted to conditions 
on the American continent (the Drago 
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Doctrine, the Wilson Doctrine, the 'Tobar 
Doctrine) and we shall not dwell upon 
them here. 

(e) Certain American nations have in- 
cluded in their constitutions or their laws 
matters relevant to international law or to 
national policy: refusal to have recourse to 
war, the solution of conflicts by peaceful 
means, diplomatic claims, or neutrality.' 

Such legislation, of course, is binding 
only on the nation that adopts it, but often 
it can affect, to a greater or lesser degree, 
Otmeracountress asim, the jcase. of the 
Neutrality Law of the United States. 

All these special features of international 
law have been isolated instances, and have 
even escaped the notice of New World 
jurists, who are generally imbued with the 
idea that international law is universal in 
scope. 

As has been said, I have been endeavor- 
ing since 1905 to bring to light all these 
special features of international law in 
America, and more than thirty years ago, 
I published Le Drozt International Américain 
(Paris, 1909). 

Objections to the theory there advanced 
have been made in the name of the uni- 
versality of international law. ‘Today the 
idea is accepted by all jurists except those 
who have been misled by the title of my 
book. American international law is a 
fact that has been expressly recognized by 
the Pan American Conferences, which 
have declared that certain of the principles 
they proclaim belong to this realm. 

I should like to quote here a passage from 
the address delivered by the Hon. Sum- 
ner Welles, Undersecretary of State of the 
United States, at the recent Conference at 
Panama; the ideas expressed coincide ex- 
actly with those I have long held on this 
subject. 


13 The Pan American Union has published the laws, 
decrees, and regulations relating to neutrality in force 
in the American Republics. 


Near the end of his address, Mr. Welles 
said: 


We have created an American system, an 
American way of life, which is our chief contri- 
bution to world civilization. This way of life we 
must make every effort to protect, to safeguard, 
to pass on intact to future generations of our own 
peoples. . . To accomplish this we must, and 
we can, resolutely defend our continent from all 
menace of aggression, direct or indirect. 

American international law, in the sense 
that I have just indicated, does not tend to 
create a special international law for the 
nations of the New World, distinct from 
universal international law, as those who 
object to my thesis have claimed. It aims 
at presenting international law in its true 
light; namely, all its principles—and with 
still more reason, its rules—are not univer- 
salin character. Although some, especially 
the most fundamental, are universal, others 
are only continental and have a special 
American character, while still others are 
of a regional, even inter partes, nature. 
Moreover, certain American principles 
should in the future be included in 
universal international law, as we shall 
see below.!* 


x 


New TENDENCIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Community, INTERNATIONAL LIFE AND 
INTERNATIONAL LAW IN THE NEw WorRLD 


The international community, interna- 
tional life, and international law in the New 
World have followed a continuously ascend- 
ing path ever since the American republics 
achieved independence. Certain tenden- 
cies thereof, already manifested, at present 
promise to continue in similar fashion. 

First of all, some States in the New World 
would like to complete the American inter- 
national organization by creating a League 
of Nations like, and closely related to, that 
at Geneva. I do not share this opinion, 


14 See Alvarez, “Te Continent Américain et la Codifi- 
cation du Droit International” (Paris, 1938, Nos. III-V). 
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Chairman of the Inter-American Neutrality Committee; Humberto Solari Hurtado, Secretary of the 
University; and Ricardo J. Alfaro, Secretary General of the Institute. 


since the Pan American Union serves as a 
League of Nations of the New World. 

As regards international law, the idea of 
its reconstruction, because of the crisis 
through which it is passing, is beginning to 
come to the surface in America more 
perhaps than in Europe. 

This crisis, which is world wide, is 
especially due to the strictly juridical 
character that publicists have given to 
international law by separating it, to some 
extent, from international life itself. Hence 
sufficient attention has not been paid to 
the changes that have taken place in this 
life since the middle of the x1xth cen- 
tury, changes due to the appearance of 
various factors, for the most part hitherto 
unknown. 


To end this crisis, I have long contended 
in various publications that we should pro- 
ceed to the reconstruction of international 
law. By reconstruction I mean a critical 
examination of its conception, basis, funda- 
mental postulates, and great principles, so 
that they may correspond with the new 
conditions of the life of nations. Such a 
reconstruction should, therefore, reflect 
these new conditions, especially from the 
psychological, economic, and social points 
of view. 

The States of the New World have 
accepted this idea, at least tacitly. 

Indeed, the Sixth Pan American Confer- 
ence, in 1928, paid tribute to my studies 
on this subject in the following resolu- 
tion: 
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The Sixth International Conference of American 
States, 

RESOLVES: 

To recognize and applaud the work of scientific 
reconstruction of international law carried out by 
the illustrious jurist, Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, 
through the reports presented to the first and 
second Assembly of Jurists of Rio de Janeiro, and 
to the Fifth and Sixth Pan American Conferences, 
and recommends that those scientific works be 
taken into account by future conferences which may 
deal with the codification of international law. 

The Institute of International Law, at 
its 1929 meeting in New York, also recog- 
nized the need for the work of reconstruc- 
tion recommended in my report. I also 
propounded this idea at the Conference for 
the Codification of International Law at 
heseague m= 1930%5 

This work of reconstruction should cul- 
minate in a Declaration of the Main Principles 
of Modern International Law. 

What is of particular interest at present 
is not the regulation of special subjects 
included in international law, as some 
jurists maintain, but an agreement on the 
main principles. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, and Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, have repeatedly said that one of 
the best ways of safeguarding peace in the 
future is to promote the main principles of 
international law. 

Long convinced of the need for such a 
Declaration, | proposed to the Hague 
Conference on Codification in 1930 that 
institutions dedicated to the study of this 
law be asked to draft such a declaration, 
and the proposal was supported by 
members of 14 delegations. 

The Conference voted a resolution to 
this effect. : 

The work was very difficult to accom- 
plish; not only was the task complex, but 


15 See: Alvarez, “Tes Résultats de la Premiére Con- 
ference de Codification du Droit International,” in 
“*Séances et Travaux de l’ Académie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques,” Paris, mars—avril, 1931, pages 210- 
275, and reprint. 


there were no connecting links between 
these various institutions. That, however, 
was no cause for discouragement. 

The five great juridical associations of 
an international character that devote 
themselves to the study of international 
law—the Institut de Droit International, 
the American Institute of International 
Law, the Académie Diplomatique Inter- 
nationale, the Union Juridique Interna- 
tionale, and the International Law Associa- 
tion—had already independently included 
on their agenda the subject The Codification 
of International Law, and each of them ap- 
pointed me to report on the matter. 

In this capacity, I presented to all these 
institutions a draft Declaration of the Main 
Principles of Modern International Law, pre- 
ceded by an Exposition of Motives. 

This draft Declaration was discussed and 
approved by the three last-named associa- 
tions. The first has not yet considered it 
because of its crowded calendar; the sec- 
ond, because at that time it had suspended 
its activities, which it has only recently 
resumed. 

In the Exposition of Motives of the 
Declaration, we pointed out its special 
characteristics. We want to emphasize 
the fact that it incorporates the main 
principles of American international law 
mentioned earlier in this article, so that 
they may be given world-wide application. 

The approval of this Declaration by 
the above-mentioned associations gives it 
considerable moral authority. Some jur- 
ists hope that it will be progressively 
incorporated into international law, and 
others have already used it as the basis of 
their labors. 


a 
DUTIES OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT AT 
THE PRESENT MOMENT 


The nations of the New World, in the 
conflict now ravaging Europe, have tried 
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to remain neutral, that is, to take no 
direct part in hostilities. But that does 
not mean that they are indifferent to the 
cataclysm; on the contrary, they are fol- 
lowing events with the greatest interest. 
The American continent, rightly called 
“the Reservoir of Humanity,” realizes that 
in these tragic days it has a double duty 
to perform: as regards the Old World, by 
cooperating with it in all phases of its 
activity, so that it may emerge from its 
present painful situation, and as regards 
western civilization, by preserving it from 
the effects of the present catastrophe. 
This last duty, this mission, devolves 
upon it from the fact that peace reigns 
among the American nations; their spirit 
is deeply imbued with the idea of solidarity 
and cooperation; they value moral factors 
highly; and they have established a solid 
international organization and contributed 
to the development of international law. 
The American continent is, therefore, 
destined to play a great role, not in deter- 
mining the conditions of peace, a matter 
that concerns chiefly the belligerents, but 
in establishing a new international order, 
for which the whole world longs, and to 
which there is constant reference, although 
no one specifically defines it. 
This new order is nothing but the recon- 


struction of the life of nations in the main 
fields of their activity: theoretical, politi- 
cal, economic and financial, social, moral, 
and international. 

It is fitting for the New World to take 
the initiative in all these matters. It is 
a new phase of Pan Americanism. 

Such an initiative should consist, in my 
opinion, in having the Pan American 
Union collect, or rather combine, all the 
general or specific conventions, resolu- 
tions, or declarations adopted at the Pan 
American Conferences on every phase of 
the above-mentioned subjects. In addi- 
tion to this compilation a very delicate 
juridical task is required: a study of the 
ensemble of international life throughout 
the world, especially in Europe and Ameri- 
ca, accompanied by a consideration of the 


_ great problems international life now raises. 


This study might, if necessary, serve as a 
point of departure for any labors that the 
Pan American Union might see fit to con- 
tribute to the reign of peace in the future. 

We hope that the Pan American Union, 
in celebrating its first fifty years, will 
undertake the study of this new order, and 
show the world what, in the opinion 
of a whole continent, is the orientation 
that should guide the international life of 
the future. 


Reminiscences of the 


First International Conference 


of American States 


Lima, November 29, 1939 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American 
Union, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Dr. Rowe: 

I have just had the pleasure of receiving 
your letter of the 14th instant, in which you 
ask me to contribute to the special issue of 
the BuLLETIN of the Pan American Union 
to be published in celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Union some reminiscences of the First In- 
ternational Conference of American States, 
which met at Washington in 1889-1890, 
and at which I was attaché to the Peruvian 
delegation. 

You are very kind to think that my mem- 
ories of that historic assembly would in- 
terest readers of the BULLETIN. I must con- 
fess, however, that my lack of experience 
fifty years ago somewhat blinded me to the 
importance that that gathering was to have 
for the future of our countries, and there- 
fore I unquestionably failed to give it the 
attention that it merited. My memories of 
it, therefore, are hardly worth preserving 
in so important a publication as the BuL- 
LETIN of the Pan American Union; but, 
since it is you who make the request, I 
cannot refuse to set down a few of my 
memories, even if they are rather beside 
the point. 

Although my memory is poor, [ cannot 
forget the very charming and friendly Mr. 
Blaine; the dean of American diplomats, 
Don Matias Romero, so helpful with ad- 


vice to those who were arriving in Wash- 
ington for the first time; the United States 
delegates, Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Flint; Mr. 
Curtis, the first director of the Bureau of 
the American Republics; Dr. Guzman, the 
delegate from Nicaragua, who served as 
Secretary to the Congress; those two great 
orators, Sres. Quintana and Sdenz Pejfia, 
from Argentina; Sr. Mendonga from 
Brazil; Sr. Bolet Peraza from Venezuela, 
whose friends sent him from Caracas the 
head of one of the statues of ex-President | 
Guzman Blanco that had been demolished; 
Sr. Caamanio, delegate from Ecuador, whom 
his enemies tried to embarrass by sending 
abusive lampoons to the delegates in Wash- 
ington; and naturally I cannot fail to men- 
tion Sr. Zegarra, the delegate from my own 
country who, as first Vice President of the 
conference, filled the position to general 
satisfaction. 

As for matters related to the workings of 
the Congress, I must confess frankly that 
I found the sessions very dull. There was 
much discussion over matters that did not 
seem to be of great importance, while the 
subject that we felt to be of prime concern 
was not approved—the acceptance of 
compulsory arbitration. Fortunately, two 
recommendations—on the study of the 
Pan American Railway, and the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of the American Re- 
publics, respectively—contributed to a 
greater knowledge of and closer relations 
between our countries; although what we 
expected to be a railway, turned out to be 
a highway. But the Bureau of American 
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Republics, today the Pan American Union, 
has through its BULLETIN, and especially 
through your efforts, dear Dr. Rowe, 
done much to make us better known to 
each other. 

As proof of the indifference and ignor- 
ance prevalent at that time as regards our 
countries, let me give you two examples, 
for as we say in Spanish, ‘“‘One button is 
enough for a sample”’: 

In the capital of one of the southern 
States the delegates were invited to inspect 
a public school. All the students were 
assembled, and the principal asked the 
delegates if they would like to question the 
students, but, as none of us offered to 
make such an examination, an English- 
man, the correspondent of one of the great 
New York newspapers, stepped forward 
and asked those who could tell what the 
language of the South American countries 
was, to raise their hands. One of the chil- 
dren who had _ volunteered — shouted, 
“Germans another Msaid,  <7hrench;* 
another, “‘Latin;’? and one, who was not 
far astray, answered “Portuguese.” 

A small friend of mine, the son of a 
Senator, asked me a question that was 
often put to me, whether there were 
pianos in my country; after answering 
him, I locked at his hands, and remarked 
on what good beefsteaks they would make, 
at which the frightened youngster said, 
“JT knew, Mr. Elguera, that you wore 
feathers in your country, but I did not 
know that you ate people, too.” 

Thanks to the good work carried on by 
the BuLLETIN, such incidents cannot occur 
now, a fact I have verified on the different 
occasions when I have revisited the United 
States. 

The social life was most agreeable; the 
delegates were overwhelmed with official 
and unofficial attentions. Everything was 
very simple, for Embassies were not yet in 


fashion. Any morning President Harrison 
could be seen out driving in a small car- 
riage with his wife, holding the reins him- 
self. On the streetcars one might meet the 
Vice President, Mr. Morton, or Alexander 
Graham Bell, or other outstanding indi- 
viduals. There was not the slightest diff- 
culty in visiting public offices. I spent 
many days in watching with interest the 
casting of great cannon, and it never 
occurred to any one to ask who I was or 
what I wanted at the Navy Yard. 

From one of the windows of the office of 
the Bureau of the American Republics, I 
enjoyed the great parade of nearly 80,000 
veterans of the Givil War, who held their 
first reunion in Washington after the war. 
I could admire the training and discipline 
of the American public at election time, 
when President Harrison, the Republican 
candidate for re-election, was opposed by 
the Democrat, Grover Cleveland; people 
standing around the bulletin boards 
outside the newspaper offices applauded 
when the vote seemed to be favorable for 
their party, while the others were silent, 
and the same thing happened when the 
situation was reversed. No one said any- 
thing or made a nuisance of himself. 

I must close these few scattered remarks 
which, as I said at the beginning, are not 
worth inserting in the BuLLETIN, but I do 
wish to state emphatically that I liked your 
country so much that I prolonged the three 
or four months’ visit that I had planned to 
five years. And as if that were not enough, 
when I returned to Peru I brought with 
me as my wife a daughter of General 
MacParlin; this was the best and most 
successful step I ever took in my life, and 
it was the First Pan American Conference 
that I have to thank for it. 

With greetings from my wife, I remain 

Very cordially your friend, 
MANUEL ELGUERA 


Inter-American Agricultural Cooperation 


HENRY A. WALLACE 
Umited States Secretary of Agriculture 


On this fiftieth anniversary of the Pan 
American Union, it is fitting to discuss one 
vitally important phase of cooperation 
between the Americas—cooperation in the 
agricultural field. The Pan American 
Union has been a pioneer in effecting 
closer inter-American ties of every nature. 
In this work, its Division of Agricultural 
Cooperation, whose working relation- 
ships with the United States Department 
of Agriculture are so friendly and co- 
operative, has played a significant role. 

The trend of world history highlights 
the urgency of cementing ties between the 
Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
Our ties in the past, and those of our 
Latin American neighbors, have been with 
Europe. Bonds of trade and bonds of 
culture have kept our interest centered 
across the Atlantic. Now, with several of 
the powers of Europe at war, we gaze 
at the terrible scene, and realize how 
fortunate we are in the western world. 

But the outbreak of hostilities in Europe 
has created difficult situations which con- 
front all of the American Republics. 
More than ever, our cooperation should 
be wholehearted and effective. 

This does not imply that we were not 
conscious of the need of effecting closer 
ties with Latin America prior to the out- 
break of the current European conflict. 
The fact is that the good neighbor policy 
and a considerable part of the machinery 
necessary to put it into force has been in 
existence for some years. President Roose- 
velt undoubtedly was thinking of our 
Latin American relations, as well as our 
relations with the rest of the world, when, 


on January 2, 1940, in his address to 
Congress on the state of the Union, he 
declared: ‘‘In these recent years we have 
had a clean record of peace and good will. 
It is an open book that cannot be twisted 
or defamed. It is a record that must be 
continued and enlarged.” 


Rise of the Program of Cooperation 


In initiating this work and in carrying 
it forward, not only the President but the 
Members of Congress, his Cabinet, and 
nearly all the departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government, have played a 
part. At the request of President Roose- 
velt, there was established in May 1938, 
an Interdepartmental Committee to ex- 
amine the subject of cooperation with the 
other American Republics, and to draft a 
concrete program designed to render closer 
and more effective the relationship be- 
tween the Government and the people of 
the United States and our neighbors in 
the 20 Republics to the South. 

The work of the Interdepartmental 
Committee was undertaken in the convic- 
tion that the peoples of the New World, 
within the sphere of their separate and 
independent entities, are one in their 
belief in the efficacy of practical day-to- 
day economic collaboration. There is 
ample reason to believe that this feeling is 
being shared to an increasing extent by 
citizens in all the American Republics. 
With the crystallization of this sentiment 
there will develop, to an even greater 
extent than at present, a lasting reciprocal 
cooperation yielding economic benefits to 
all nations concerned, a concrete demon- 
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stration of friendship in a peaceful Ameri- 
can world. 


Agriculture's Role in the Cooperative Program 


Because agriculture plays such a vital 
role in the economies of all the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere, especially those 
of Latin America, the field of action in con- 
nection with inter-American agricultural 
cooperation is of unique interest. ‘This ac- 
tion must necessarily be undertaken with 
regard for the agricultural resources of the 
Americas, particular attention being paid 
to the major crops that are now being 
produced and those whose production 
might advantageously be developed or 
expanded. 

It is well known, for instance, that four 
of the 20 Latin American nations (Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Chile and Paraguay) and 
the United States lie wholly or mainly with- 
in the temperate zone, while 16 countries 
are for the most part tropical or semi- 
tropical. Yet a considerable part of the 
agricultural production of Latin America 
consists of temperate zone products and 
these enter to an important extent into the 
foreign trade of a number of Latin American 
nations. 

For instance, agricultural imports into 
the United States from Latin America, 
which have made up as much as 90 per- 
cent of our total imports from that region, 
are to the extent of 50 percent made up of 
supplementary products, or commodities 
the like of which are produced in this coun- 
try. The relatively large share of temperate 
zone products that enter into the Latin 
American exports to the United States is 
accounted for by the fact that large parts of 
the tropical or semi-tropical areas like the 
vast Amazon Basin in Brazil and large 
areas in southern Venezuela, southwestern 
Colombia, eastern Ecuador, Peru and Bo- 
livia are regions still largely uncultivated. 
This would seem to suggest the advisabil- 


ity of exploring the possibilities of greater 
agricultural production in Latin America 
along tropical and semi-tropical lines, par- 
ticularly for products that have a market in 
the United States. 

Upon the foregoing fundamental con- 
siderations have been based to a large 
extent most of the activities concerned 
with inter-American agricultural coopera- 
tion. On the one hand, we are seeking 
greater collaboration on the part of all 
the American Republics with respect to 
the marketing and production of those 
commodities concerning which there is a 
hemisphere surplus. On the other hand, 
in cooperation with the countries of 
Latin America, efforts are under way to 
develop and expand their production of 
tropical and semi-tropical commodities 
which, as complementary products, may 
find a market in the United States and 
thus enhance the purchasing power of 
the countries of origin for the products of 
temperate zone countries. The work that 
is being done along these and other sub- 
ordinate lines of agricultural cooperation 
should be discussed at this point. 


Commodity Collaboration in the Western 
Hemisphere 

The first line of action mentioned above 
seeks to bring about more orderly produc- 
tion and marketing in the Americas of 
those commodities which Latin America 
and the United States produce in excess 
of present and probable future require- 
ments of the Western Hemisphere. ‘This 
problem has been tackled on a world- 
wide basis with respect to a number of 
important commodities of international 
commerce, notably tin, rubber, and sugar. 
Considerable progress had been made up 
to the outbreak of European hostilities 
in the direction of an international agree- 
ment on wheat. Early in September 1939 
a meeting was held in Washington, 
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A WHEAT FARM IN WASHINGTON 


Both North and South Temperate Zones have vast regions where wheat flourishes. Argentina and the 
United States together produce more than a billion bushels of wheat a year, over 200 million bushels more 
than the amount needed for their domestic requirements. 


attended by representatives of the United 
States and nine other countries (of which 
three—Brazil, Mexico and Peru—were 
Latin American countries), to consider 
the possibility of working out an inter- 
national arrangement with respect to the 
production and marketing of cotton. 

The possibility of collaboration on a 
commodity basis within the Western 
Hemisphere, at least during the period of 
the current European War, is being ac- 
tively explored. Such collaboration would 
contemplate at the minimum no further 
expansion of production of those items for 
which world supplies, especially in Western 
Hemisphere countries, are in excess of 
world requirements when considered on 
either a peace-time or a war-time basis. 


At this point I wish to review briefly 
the situation, as it relates especially to 
Western Hemisphere countries, of several 
of the more important items of world 
trade—cotton, wheat and sugar. 

World production of cotton has been in- 
creasing in recent years in spite of the re- 
strictions on production in the United 
States, and at the same time international 
trade in cotton, as reflected in the imports 
of the deficit countries, has declined. 
Furthermore, there was a carryover of 
American cotton at the beginning of the 
current 1939-40 season of about 14 million 
bales of cotton, a quantity about equivalent 
to a normal cotton crop in the United States. 

The combined annual output of the 
cotton-producing countries of the Western 
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LOADING COFFEE AT SANTOS WITH MECHANICAL CONVEYORS ~ 


Santos is the leading coffee port in the world, shipping annually about 10 million bags 
of coffee, a product for which the United States must rely entirely on imports. 


Hemisphere in recent years has averaged 
about 15 million bales. This quantity 
exceeds domestic requirements of the 
United States and Latin America by as 
much as six to seven million bales. 

In the case of wheat the gencral picture 
is that before the war importing countries 
were taking about 550 million bushels of 
wheat annuaily, while exporting countries 
were producing between 750 and 900 mil- 
lion bushels to fill those requirements. If 
the war continues for some time there may 
be some expansion in export trade result- 
ing from decreased production in Europe. 
But there is little prospect for this expan- 
sion to be sufficient even to catch up with 
current export supplies. 

The United States and Argentina are by 
far the most important wheat producers in 
the Pan American group. In addition, 
within the Western Hemisphere, there is 
Canada, which is the most important 
wheat-exporting country in the world. The 


United States and Argentina together pro- 
duce more than a billion bushels of wheat 
per year and need less than 800 million 
bushels for domestic requirements. Gener- 
ally speaking, other Latin American coun- 
tries are deficit wheat producers, but alto- 
gether they absorb only a little more than 
50 million bushels a year. This means that 
at aminimum there are 150 million bushels 
(usually it is much more) of wheat being 
produced in the United States and Argen- 
tina in excess of requirements within the 
Pan American group. 

Sugar and coffee also afford examples of 
staple items of commerce which are being 
produced in the Western Hemisphere far in 
excess of Western Hemisphere requirements. 
In the case of sugar, there is in existence an 
international agreement which is designed 
to bring about a balance between world 
export supplies and world import require- 
ments. Up to the present time no progress 
has apparently been made with respect to 
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coffee, although the principal producer, 
Brazil, has been struggling for many years 
with the problem of surplus production. 

The foregoing are simply examples of 
major commodities produced within the 
Western Hemisphere in surplus amounts. 
Every effort is being made to develop co- 
operative production and marketing pol- 
icies with respect to these and perhaps 
other major commodities in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Cooperation in Production of Complementary 
Products 


Another very significant phase of the 
work of inter-American agricultural coop- 
eration aims to give Latin American 
countries greater purchasing power, not 
by means of loans, but by the development 





of a wider basis of complementary trade 
between those countries and the United 
States. The nature of our trade with Latin 
America clearly indicates that this is 
necessary if there is to be any substantial 
and permanent increase in this trade. 

In 1938, for example, our exports to 
Latin America had a value of approxi- 
mately 400 million dollars. A little more 
than one-tenth consisted of agricultural 
commodities and about nine-tenths was 
made up of non-agricultural products. 
In contrast, our imports from Latin 
America in the same year, valued roughly 
at 448 million dollars, were about four- 
fifths and one-fifth non- 
agricultural. Of the agricultural imports, 
almost half consisted of supplementary 
goods, that is, those which are the same as, 


agricultural 


oS 


A CACAO PLANTATION 


Cacao, a tree native to the Americas, is grown in warm climates. Each pod seen in the picture contains 


a number of beans, which are ground and otherwise treated to make chocolate or cocoa. ne United 
States, a large consumer of chocolate, obtains more than 40 per cent of its imports from Latin America, 
especially Brazil. 
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or readily substituted for, the products 
of United States agriculture. Among 
the principal complementary items are 
coffee, bananas, cocoa, and certain fibers, 
the most important of which are henequen 
and coarse wool. The supplementary 
items include sugar, vegetable oils and oil 
seeds, meat and meat products, molasses, 
and unmanufactured tobacco. It might 
be added that in the respects noted the 
situation in 1938 is somewhat typical of 
that of recent years. 

While supplementary agricultural prod- 
ucts have composed more than 50 percent 
of the total agricultural imports from 
Latin America in recent years, it would 
not be wise to count upon greatly increased 
imports of such products as a basis for 
greater purchasing power for American 
products in Latin America. The reason 
for this is that, for the most part, United 
States production of such products has by 


no means reached its full potentiality and 
is more likely to expand than to contract. 
This applies in particular to such com- 
modities as flaxseed and other vegetable 
oil materials, fruits and vegetables, and 
grains. Furthermore, the loss of foreign 
markets for certain of our staple export 
crops is likely to give impetus to increased 
production of those kinds of products 
which are now imported. Cane sugar 
alone accounts for between 40 and 50 per- 
cent of the value of supplementary agri- 
cultural imports from Latin America. 
There may be an opportunity to increase 
imports of certain other supplementary 
products such as, for instance, cattle 
hides and the less competitive types of 
wool. But such increases will probably 
not bulk large in our total import trade 
with Latin America. It is safe to conclude, 
therefore, that, with regard to supple- 
mentary agricultural products, there is no 
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CUTTING A BUNCH OF BANANAS 


Large amounts of United States capital are invested in the banana industry in the countries bordering 
the Caribbean. Bananas, an agricultural product complementary to crops grown in this country, were 
imported in 1939 to the value of $29,082,667. 
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A PRIZE-WINNING URUGUAYAN SHEEP 


Wool is a valuable export commodity from Uruguay and Argentina. 


basis for anticipating any great expansion 
in imports in the years immediately ahead. 
Naturally, imports of such products will 
be larger in periods of favorable business 
conditions in the United States than in 
periods when business activity is at a low 
level. But, upon the whole, it does not 
seem likely that imports of such supple- 
mentary products will achieve the level 
reached in the period 1936 to 1938 within 
the next few years, unless there are crop 
disasters in the United States comparable 
to those of the droughts of 1934 and 1936. 

Turning next to the complementary 
agricultural products, it will be noted first 
of all that they are without exception now 
free of import duty in the United States. 
There is, therefore, nothing that can be 
done by the United States to improve their 
terms of entry. In fact, practically all of 
these products have now been bound on 
the free list in trade agreements with one 


or the other of the Latin American repub- 
lics. With free entry into the United States 
market assured for some time to come, 
what are the prospects of larger imports 
into this country from Latin America in 
volume or value in the next few years? 
Coffee is much the most important of 
the complementary products imported 
from Latin America. In this particular 
case there is not likely to be any substantial 
increase in the volume or value of coffee 
imports. In the first place, the demand 
for coffee in the United States is relatively 
inelastic. Secondly, since there is a heavy 
surplus of coffee in Latin American coun- 
tries as a whole, the value of coffee im- 
ports into the United States would prob- 
ably not rise greatly even if larger quanti- 
ties were imported. It is of interest to note 
that there was no substantial change in the 
value of coffee imports from Latin America 
during the entire period from 1932 to 1938. 
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On the other hand, imports of some of 
the other complementary products, such 
as bananas, cocoa, coarse wool and spices, 
seem to be quite sensitive to economic 
conditions in the United States. In other 
words, the value of the imports of those 
products is closely associated with the level 
of economic conditions in this country. 

For the most part the principal comple- 
‘mentary agricultural products imported 
from Latin America are not imported in 
substantial amounts from other parts of the 
world. For this reason it is not possible 
for important shifts to take place in the 
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YOUNG RUBBER TREES IN BRAZIL 


The Ford Motor Co. has about 14,000 acres of 

rubber in production on its Brazilian plantations. 

It will be noted that these trees have been budded: 

this is done in order to utilize the high yielding 

strains of rubber which enable America to compete 
with the low labor costs of the Far East. 


production of a higher percentage of im- 
ports of the major complementary items 
from non-American ¢ountries to Latin 
America. 

It appears that any very considerable 
and permanent increase in the trade be- 
tween the United States and Latin America 
must await the production in Latin Amer- 
ican countries of new complementary prod- 
ucts to serve as a means of widening the 
basis upon which to increase sales from 
Latin America to the United States. 
What are some of these new products, the 
production of which might be developed in 
Latin America for sale to the United States, 
and what are the possibilities for their pro- 
duction in the Western Hemisphere? 

Foremost of these is rubber. The Dutch 
and British East Indies furnish over 90 per- 
cent of the world’s rubber supply. The 
United States’ purchases have amounted to 
as much as 80 percent of the world’s pro- 
duction in certain years and imports of 
rubber into this country from the East 
Indies alone amount to nearly a billion 
pounds a year, valued at nearly 250 mil- 
lion dollars. Imports of rubber from Latin 
American sources are negligible in spite of 
the fact that the rubber tree, Hevea brasi- 
liensis, 1s a native of tropical America and is 
the original source of the world’s cultivated 
rubber. 

If the proper cooperative effort were 
made, it probably would be possible to 
expand substantially the production of 
rubber in Latin America to a point where 
it could compete on even terms with rub- 
ber from the East Indies. ‘There are high- 
yielding strains of rubber now in existence 
in Latin America which can offset the 
labor advantages of the Far East, particu- 
larly because the latter is greatly handi- 
capped by an industry built up on low- 
yielding strains. It also appears that 
there are disease-resisting strains which 
would not be subject to the South Ameri- 
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A FIELD OF HENEQUEN IN HAITI 


Henequen, which provides the fiber also known as sisal, is a tropical crop comple- 
mentary to United States agriculture. 


can leaf-spot disease, which is the principal 
physical handicap to rubber production in 
the American tropics. 

Two United States firms are at present 
producing rubber in Latin America. The 
Ford Motor Company began in 1928 in 
Brazil to explore rubber-growing possibil- 
ities. Now this company has about 14,000 
acres of rubber in production. Later the 
Goodyear Rubber Company, in both 
Costa Rica and Panama, began investigat- 
ing rubber possibilities on a small scale. 
It has about 2,000 acres in production. 
These plantings are merely indications of 
what might be done, for to supply our 
needs of rubber would require possibly 
2,000,000 acres. 

Abaca is another plant of tropical agri- 
culture that might be developed to advan- 
tagein Latin America. ‘The production of 
abaca, which supplies the Manila hemp of 
commerce, the raw material necessary for 
naval cordage for which no satisfactory 
substitute is known, is now in the hands of 
Japanese growers in the Philippine Islands. 


Approximately 75,000 acres of land would 
be utilized in meeting our domestic require- 
ments for Manila hemp. There is every 
reason to believe, on the basis of a 2,000- 
acre planting in Panama, that abaca 
could be produced satisfactorily in the 
American tropics. Such an industry lo- 
cated within reasonable reach of the United 
States would be a decided asset in case of 
war. 

Then there is the cinchona plant, which 
is the source of quinine. The United 
States now depends for quinine supplies 
on the tropical East Indies. Quinine 
must be available for health purposes, 
particularly in the case of war. It should 
be noted also that there is need for a large 
available supply of quinine at low prices 
for the poor people in the tropics. The 
cinchona plant, which yields the quinine, 
is a native of South America, and it is 
quite probable that with the necessary 
cooperation and research a_ profitable 
industry for producing quinine can be 
developed in this hemisphere. 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN MAHOGANY 


Latin America is rich in many kinds of hard woods. 


To the foregoing list may be added other 
agricultural plants, such as those yielding 
tropical vegetable oils, drugs, perfumes 
and flavoring extracts; herbs; tea; and 
a number of tropical fruits. In addition, 
tropical America is rich in many kinds of 
hard woods. United States supplies of 
high-grade virgin hard woods will ap- 
parently be exhausted before the needed 
quantity of high-grade second-growth 
becomes available. Here again it is 
desirable that the potentialities of tropical 
Latin America be explored. It may be 
that supplementary supplies of hard woods 
from this area can be obtained to bridge 
the gap between the time when existing 
supplies of virgin domestic hard woods 
are exhausted and the time when the 
needed quantities of second-growth ma- 
terial become available. 

Thus, there appear to be in the American 
tropics the physical resources for the pro- 
duction of complementary agricultural 
products on an extensive commercial scale. 
These resources, however, will not be 
developed beyond the present scale unless 


positive effective assistance is given by the 
United States and the countries involved. 
For one thing, the expansion in such 
production is in most cases a long-term 
undertaking, requiring in the case of 
rubber, for example, from five to seven 
years for commercial production. Sec- 
ondly, there has been relatively little 
scientific research looking toward the 
development of these resources comparable 
to that which has taken place, for instance, 
in the British and Dutch possessions in 
the East Indies. 

If, therefore, the productive resources of 
the American tropics are to be effectively 
developed so as to result in a material in- 
crease in inter-American trade and im- 
proved relations between the Americas, 
the active interest and cooperation of the 
governments of the United States and 
Latin America is the first essential. Co- 
operatively the governments can provide 
the greater share of ‘the initial technical 
and the scientific skill. 

In this connection a review of what is 
already being done by the United States 
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Department of Agriculture and a number 
of Latin American governments should be 
of interest. During the past year it has 
been possible for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to comply with re- 
quests received from Haiti, Ecuador, Para- 
guay and Colombia for the services of agri- 
cultural experts to look into the possibilities 
of developing new complementary crops. 


Recent Work Undertaken 


Atherton Lee, director of the Puerto 
Rico Experiment Station of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Mayagiiez, was 
appointed as agricultural adviser to the 
Government of Haiti in August 1938, and 
spent a large part of the following 15 
months in that republic. His work had 
the assistance of the well-developed Service 
Technique, the agricultural experiment 
organization of the Government of Haiti, 
and resulted in a series of practical recom- 
mendations which included the introduc- 
tion of new crops, the further develop- 
ment of banana production, reforestation 
and conservation. Recently Thomas A. 
Fennell has been assigned as full-time 
agricultural adviser to carry on the work 
inaugurated by Mr. Lee. 

Following the signing of the reciprocal 
trade agreement with Ecuador in August 
1938, a request was received from the 
Ecuadorean Government for a survey of 
the agricultural economy of the country. 
Charles L. Luedtke, acting agricultural 
attaché at Buenos Aires, made an exten- 
sive survey of Ecuador about a year ago. 
His report has been completed following 
consultation with scientists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and has been sub- 
mitted to the Ecuadorean Government. 
im? November 1939, Mr: Lee and Mr: 
Luedtke completed an additional agri- 
cultural survey at the request of the 
Ecuadorean Government. 

In February 1939, Dr. E. N. Bressman, 


scientific adviser to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and Paul O. Nyhus, agricultural 
attaché at Buenos Aires, made an agricul- 
tural survey of Paraguay, following which 
an extensive report was submitted to the 
Paraguayan Government. With respect to 
the export market, the report indicated 
some of the limitations on the further pro- 
duction of cotton, sugar and tobacco, and 
the commercial possibilities of starch-pro- 
ducing plants, such as mandioca, were 
cited. ‘The report likewise covered the 


question of agricultural transportation 


facilities, conservation of soil and forestry 
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BARBASCO OR CUBE 


This plant, which is native to the Amazon basin, 
is a source of rotenone, a valuable insecticide. 
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resources, and methods of training agricul- 
turalists. The survey was made at the in- 
stance of the then Minister of Paraguay to 
Washington, who has since been inaugu- 
rated President of Paraguay. 

As a result of a visit by Dr. Bressman to 
Colombia in March 1939, there has been 
an increased interest on the part of the 
Colombian Government in the develop- 
ment of tropical agricultural products, par- 
ticularly those which might enter into com- 
plementary and non-competitive trade 
with the United States. The Colombian 
Government recently requested additional 
advisory. service and Mr. Lee and Mr. 
Luedtke were assigned to this work. 

Other forms of cooperative ventures in- 
volving agricultural specialists have sought 
to control such diseases and pests as afflict 
livestock and plants, and thus to protect 
the agriculture of the Americas. For in- 
stance, there has been under way for some 
time a joint study between technical ex- 
perts of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Mexican Department 
of Agriculture to find methods of control- 
ling the pink boll worm. The Bureau of 
Plant Industry is maintaining an informal 
cooperative arrangement with the Division 
of Historical Research of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington which also involves 
cooperation with Mexico and Central 
America. Under this arrangement the 
Bureau of Plant Industry details personnel, 
the Carnegie Institution furnishes the funds, 
and the governments concerned supply the 
facilities. Mycology and plant disease sur- 
veys and entomological work in Latin 
America have been conducted by special- 
ists of the Department of Agriculture, gen- 
erally through informal cooperation with 
private concerns and research institutions 
in those countries. In the winter of 1936— 


37 the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
detailed a marketing specialist to Habana, 
Cuba, for a period of approximately five 
months for the purpose of studying the 
methods used in the inspection of vege- 
tables for export to the United States and 
to advise the Cuban Government with 
respect to certain problems encountered in 
its winter vegetable industry. From time 
to time, moreover, Latin American gov- 
ernments have obtained specialists from 
the Department of Agriculture for special 
studies in economics and marketing. 


Proposed Institute of Tropical Agriculture 


Finally, one project that looms large in 
plans for future inter-American agricul- 
tural cooperation is the proposed Tropical 
Institute of Agriculture, which would be 
established with private funds in a Latin 
American Republic. It is hoped that our 
Government can help initiate this project, 
cooperate in maintaining it, and furnish 
some of the technical specialists. Such an 
institute would provide a place where 
research could be conducted under suit- 
able conditions with respect to tropical 
agriculture. Not only would it be instru- 
mental in training the scientific personnel 
for the long-time task of developing trop- 
ical agricultural production in Latin 
America, but it would bring together stu- 
dents in agricultural sciences representing 
the various American nations and thus 
permit mutual understanding between 
these men, who would later become the 
leaders of agriculture in their respective 
countries, by serving as a scientific center 
where cooperative research projects would 
be formulated and developed. ‘The insti- 
tute would, moreover, strengthen the 
cultural relations between the Americas 
and serve as a symbol-of amity. 


Fifty Years of Inter-American Trade 


GEORGE WYTHE 
Liaison Officer, United States Department of Commerce 


Durine the last half-century there has 
been a steady trend toward closer economic 
relations among the American republics. 
In addition to the increased mercantile 
interchange, there have been revolutionary 
advances in transportation and communi- 
cation facilities, and a drawing closer 
together in other fields of economic cooper- 
ation. Approximately mid-way in the 
course of this half-century the Panama 
Canal was completed, and within the last 
decade air lines and radio communications 
have been developed throughout the 
Americas. Prior to 1890, practically all of 
the capital and technical skill required for 
the development of industry in Latin 
America was brought in from Europe, 
but an inter-American flow of investment 
funds began during the latter years of the 
century and has assumed vast proportions. 
While the United States has furnished the 
larger part of this capital, Argentina and 
Chile—to mention two outstanding in- 
stances—have also invested substantial 
sums in neighboring countries. 

The American nations have a common 
historical background in that they were all 
settled from Europe and received their 
original economic impulses from the Old 
World. All have been engaged in the 
task of subduing their frontiers and in 
bringing their hinterlands into production. 
In the field of international trade, all 
have been notable chiefly as exporters of 
staple foodstuffs and raw materials. AI- 
though the United States eccupies a unique 
position in that it is not only a leading 
industrial nation but is also an outstanding 
producer and exporter of agricultural and 


mineral products, it was not until the time 
of the World War that United States 
exports of finished manufactures, plus 
semi-manufactures, exceeded 50 percent 
of the total value of exports. The growth 
of inter-American trade during the last 
fifty years has resulted primarily from the 
industrial expansion of the United States, 
which has caused an increased demand for 
the raw materials which the other Ameri- 
can nations produce, and has enabled it to 
supply in return the machinery, motor 
vehicles and specialties which the southern 
republics need. 

In recent years the trade of the twenty- 
one American republics among them- 
selves has comprised about 27 percent of 
their aggregate international commerce.’ 
The larger part of these inter-continental 
exchanges has consisted of exports to and 
imports from the United States. The 
trade of the Latin American countries 
among themselves has never been very 
large, and in recent years only about 7 
percent of the total international trade of 
the twenty republics has been with Latin 
American countries. Even during colonial 
times the commercial relations among the 
various territories embraced in common 
allegiance to the Crown of Castile were 
not extensive, as they were not allowed to 
trade with one another except by special 
permission, and every effort was made to 
canalize the trade of the different areas 
with the metropolis. Although the evolu- 
tion of the Hispanic-American countries 


1 See Tables I and II. The statistical tables cited 
herein were prepared through the courtesy of Grace 
Witherow, Finance Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 
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CHANGING THE TRADE ROUTES OF THE WORLD 


The transit of the Panama Canal by the Ancén on August 15, 1914, completed “‘the greatest liberty man 
has ever taken with nature”? and re-routed the commerce of the Americas. 


since independence has tended to accentu- 
ate their national distinctiveness, their eco- 
nomic evolution has been along generally 
parallel lines, with the result that the main 
lines of communication have led toward 
the industrialized regions of Europe and 
North America rather than between neigh- 
boring South and Central American states. 

At present the principal currents of 
inter-South American trade are _ those 
between Argentina and Brazil, on the 
East Coast, and between Chile and Peru, 
on the West Coast. On the average, 
Brazil sends around 5 percent of its 
exports to Argentina and obtains 13 per- 
cent of its imports from Argentina. The 
balance is considerably in Argentina’s 


favor, owing almost entirely to the fact 
that Argentina supplies most of Brazil’s 
large imports of wheat. On the other 
hand, Argentina has been developing its 
own yerba maté plantations and is thus 
reducing its former large imports of these 
native tea leaves from Brazil. However, 
Brazil is supplying a larger proportion of 
Argentine lumber requirements. 

Chile has for many years purchased 
from Peru the raw sugar required by its 
domestic refining industry, and more 
recently has become a customer for 
Peruvian petroleum products. In return, 
Chile exports to Peru a variety of agricul- 
tural products, also lumber and some 
manufactured articles. 
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In addition to these major movements, 
there is considerable border, seasonal and 
transshipment trade. Practically all of 
the foreign trade of interior countries 
like Bolivia and Paraguay must pass 
through neighboring South American 
countries. Argentina brings large quan- 
tities of Uruguayan building materials 
from across the Rio de la Plata. In 
years of crop failure, Uruguay buys 
potatoes and other agricultural products 
from Argentina. Ecuador supplies shoes, 
cotton goods, soap and other necessaries 
to the southern part of Colombia, which is 
inaccessible to the industrial centers of 
Colombia. In Central America, too, there 
is considerable border traffic in livestock 
and food products. 

The United States has had active trade 
relations with its southern neighbors from 
the earliest days of independence and even 
dating back to colonial times, but in these 
earlier periods most of the commerce was 
with the West Indies. Vessels flying the 
Stars and Stripes also made a strong bid for 
commercial leadership in South America 
during the days of the clipper ships, and as 
early as the 1840’s and 1850’s the United 
States frequently provided the best market 
for the produce of the Spanish West Indies 
(Cuba and Puerto Rico), Venezuela, 
Brazil, and sometimes Colombia. But the 
rise of steam navigation and the outbreak 
of the Civil War again gave European 
traders the advantage, while in the 70’s 
and 80’s American efforts were concen- 
trated upon opening up the West. 

Meanwhile, after a half century of polit- 
ical settling down, the South American 
countries were beginning an era of coloni- 
zation and economic development. ‘The 
aggregate foreign commerce of South 
America increased 90 percent from 1870 
to 1889. Argentine foreign trade increased 
307 percent during this period. As the 
South American countries developed, 


United States imports from that region at 
first expanded much more rapidly than 
exports, and the United States became, 
and has since remained, the principal out- 
let for the raw materials and food products 
of Latin America. The foundations were 
thus laid for a mutually profitable triangu- 
lar trade. Vessels carrying rubber, coffee, 
hides and wool from South America 
changed their cargoes in United States 
ports for grains, provisions, and specialties 
destined to Europe. From English or 
continental ports the ships returned to 
Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro, either 
directly or via New York. United States 
trade with Mexico also expanded, particu- 
larly after the railways began to push 
southward. By 1881, the United States 
was the best market for Cuba, Mexico, 
Venezuela, and Brazil, the second best for 
Central America, Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic, and Uruguay, the third best for 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia, and Peru. In 
that year Great Britain provided the 
principal outlet for four Latin American 
countries, and France was the leading 
market for three. 

The statistical data for earlier years are 
incomplete, but since 1910 the United 
States has normally taken around one- 
third of the combined exports of the 
twenty Latin American republics, although 
the proportion has at times run consider- 
ably higher (in 1917, a war year, the 
United States took 52 percent). The ratio 
varies in individual countries, being highest 
for Central America, Cuba, and Mexico, 
and diminishing in the case of the coun- 
tries further removed geographically. In 
recent years the United States has con- 
sistently been the best customer for thirteen 
or fourteen out of the twenty Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and the second best market 
for several others. 

Great Britain is the second largest mar- 
ket for Latin America as a whole, taking 
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from 16 to 20 percent of the aggregate 
value of its exports. Germany is normally 
in third place, its share being 10.9 percent 
in 1910 and 10.3 percent in 1938. Before 
the World War, France purchased about 8 
percent of the total, but its share has now 
dropped to 4 percent. Belgium takes 
around 5 percent. 

As has been mentioned, United States 
exports to Latin America advanced more 
slowly than imports from that area. In 
1889, the United States probably furnished 
about 15 percent of the combined imports 
of the republics to the south. This ratio 
increased to 25.03 percent in 1913 and to 
35.8 percent in 1938. During the World 
War it ran as high as 55 percent. 

During the first three-quarters of the 
nineteenth century Great Britain had 
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been the leading source of supply for Latin 
America as a whole, although the United 
States early came first in Cuba, and France 
held the lead most of the time in Colombia 
and Uruguay and for many years prior to 
1888 was usually ahead of Britain in 
Argentina. During this period the prin- 
cipal item of importation was cotton and 
woolen textiles, which are characteristic 
English exports. But as soon as the leading 
nations began to develop textile industries 
of their own, and made broader demands 
upon the world markets, the British share 
of their import trade started a decline that 
has continued up until the present time 
(24.4 percent of the total implois ye i2 
percent in 1938). 

Germany is normally in third place as 
a supplier of merchandise to Latin Amer- 


AUTOMOBILES FOR THE AMERICAS 


Motor vehicles form a considerable part of United States exports to Latin America. 
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LA SALINA FIELD AND REFINERY, VENEZUELA 


Within the past decade, Venezuela has become the world’s leading exporter of crude petroleum. 


ica, its share being 17.1 percent in 1938, 
which is only slightly Jarger than the 16.6 
percent it had in 1913. Belgium comes 
fourth (3.8 percent), and France fifth 
(3.5 percent). It will thus be seen that in 
recent years the United States has sold 
approximately as much to Latin America 
as its four nearest competitors combined. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have 
been considering the position of the United 
States in Latin American export and im- 
port trade, as judged by the trade returns 
of the latter countries. We may now 
reverse the picture, and basing our ob- 
servations upon United States trade 
statistics, consider the significance of 
Latin American trade in relation to the 
total foreign commerce of the United 
States. Viewed in this perspective, it will 
be found that the southern republics de- 
pend upon the United States as an outlet for 
their produce to a greater degree than the 
United States depends upon those markets 


for its exports. While the United States 
takes about one-third of the aggregate 
value of Latin American exports, and in 
the case of several individual countries 
buys from 50 to 90 percent of the total, 
Latin America has not, at any time during 
the period under review, taken as much 
as one-fifth of the total annual exports of 
the United States.?, During the 70’s and 
80’s of the last century, while the United 
States grain and meat trade with Europe 
was at its peak, Europe received around 
80 percent of United States exports, while 
10 percent or less went to Latin America. 
The proportion taken by Europe grad- 
ually declined after 1890, but there was no 
substantial improvement in United States 
exports to Latin America until after 1900. 
The last decade of the nineteenth century 
was a disturbed and hesitant period. ‘The 
decade 1880-89 had been a time of 
feverish progress in South America, mark- 


3 See Table Il. 
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LA PAZ, BOLIVIA 


In the Bolivian mountains are found not only tin but also silver, lead, wolfram, zinc, gold, antimony, 
copper, sulphur, and bismuth. 


ing the high tide of immigration, capital 
imports, and railway construction. In 
Argentina the dizzy progress of the 80’s 
culminated in the financial crisis of 1890. 
In Brazil, the establishment of the Re- 
public in 1889 was followed by a specula- 
tive and inflationary period for five or six 
vears, with the result that the remaining 
years of the century had to be given over 
to economic reconstruction, and United 
States trade with Brazil showed a down- 
ward trend during those years. Owing to 
civil warfare in Cuba, its foreign trade 
was seriously affected. Likewise in Co- 
lombia and Venezuela, foreign trade de- 
clined in the 90’s. Argentine trade re- 
vived toward the close of the mauve 
decade, and Mexican trade began a strong 
upward movement in the 90’s, but the 
net effect of the depression which marked 
the end of the century was to bring the 


percentage of total United States exports 
going to the Latin American republics 
down to the lowest point in history, 
namely, 5.8 percent in 1898. 

But from the turn of the century the 
trade of the United States with Latin 
America began a definitely upward march, 
considered both in absolute values and in 
relation to exports to other areas. The 
rapid economic progress of the Latin 
American countries was of major impor- 
tance in this respect, while the growth of 
manufacturing in the United States, the 
decline in agricultural exports to Europe, 
and the increasing relative importance of 
manufactures in United States foreign 
commerce, were also weighty factors. 


One may distinguish four or five signifi- 
cant periods in the history of United States 
trade with Latin America since 1900. 
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The decade 1903-13 was an exceptionally 
prosperous period in most of the Latin 
American countries, and _ international 
trade expanded by leaps and _ bounds. 
Large American investments were made 
during these years in Mexico and Cuba. 
The period immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the outbreak of war in Europe was 
one of crisis and depression, but beginning 
in 1915 some of the countries made large 
shipments to the belligerents, at high 
prices. Latin American raw materials 
were also in heavy demand in the United 
States, with the result that the proportion 
of its total imports derived from that area 
increased substantially, while the percent- 
age of total exports going to Latin Amer- 


ica declined. The dollar value of this 
Latin American trade reached an all-time 
peak in 1920, but in view of the inflated 
prices prevailing at that time it is not 
clear that the volume of trade was materi- 
ally larger than in some other years. 
There was naturally some recession in 
United States trade with Latin America 
after the war, but less than might normally 
have been expected, as the purchasing 
power of the leading countries was sus- 
tained by a heavy outpouring of dollar 
investments. During the 1920’s an average 
of 16.7 percent of United States exports 
went to the Latin American republics. 
There was a sharp drop in this ratio during 
the depression years, which reached 12.1 





A FARM IN COSTA RICA 


In Central America there is considerable border traffic in livestock and food products. 








Courtesy of Grace Line 


SUGAR CANE. 


Cuba is the greatest single source of sugar. In South America Argentina, Brazil, and Peru grow con- 
siderable amounts of sugar cane. Chile buys sugar for refining chiefly from Peru, which takes from Chile 
in return a variety of agricultural products, lumber and some manufactured articles. 
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percent in 1932, but increased again with 
economic recovery, being 17.3. percent of 
the total in 1937. 


Inter-American trade may now be said 
to be entering upon a new phase which will 
be strongly influenced by the outbreak of 
war in Europe. Before the war the trade 
statistics for recent years indicated that 
Latin America was gradually becoming 
more important in the foreign trade of the 
United States, and the war will doubtless 
hasten that trend. The war will tend to 
stimulate increased imports from Latin 
America, and will afford these countries 
an opportunity to make a bid to supply 
numerous hand-made and specialty articles 
which were previously supplied by Central 
Europe. In November 1939 representa- 
tives of the leading American importers of 
this type of goods met with diplomatic 
and commercial officials of the Latin 
American republics in a historic meeting 
under the auspices of the United States 
Department of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other agencies of 
the United States Government have also 
undertaken to provide facilities to encour- 
age other types of imports from Latin 
American countries. 

Contrary to what appears to be the 
popular impression, the United States al- 
ready normally buys considerably more 
from Latin America as a whole than it sells 
to that area. ‘This is true even without 
including the gold and silver which are 
important items of export from several of 
the countries. During the twenty years 
1919-38, United States net imports of gold 
from Latin America averaged $30,130,157 
annually, and net imports of silver averaged 
$46,634,089 annually. In a few countries 
the United States normally sells more 
than it buys, but in the outstanding in- 
stance where this relationship prevails— 
Argentina—that country is more than able 


to recoup the difference through exports 
to. Brazil, which in turn always has a 
handsome export balance in its trade with 
the United States. Hence, by the normal 
process of multiangular trade—as opposed 
to the strait-jacket of ‘‘bilateralism’’—each 
country is able to balance its accounts 
satisfactorily, while making allowance for 
the “‘invisibles” such as freight charges, 
service on foreign loans, and returns on 
foreign investments. 

In 1938 the United States obtained 23.1 
percent of its imports from the twenty 
Latin American republics, which is almost 
the same proportion asin 1889. ‘The ratio 
was considerably higher during the World 
War, and will doubtless go up again if the 
present war is protracted. 

A comparatively short list of primary 
articles makes up the bulk of the exports 
from Latin America. A calculation for 
1935 showed that the twenty leading items 
of export accounted for 87 percent of the 
aggregate value of Latin American ex- 
ports, the approximate value of these 
several items being: crude petroleum and 
derivatives, $252,837,000; coffee, $234,- 
805,000; meat and animal fats, $121,555,- 
000; sugar and molasses, $119,716,000; 
corn, $106,915,000; wheat and wheat 
flour, $93,944,000; cotton, $79,717,000; 
flaxseed, $72,242,000; hides and_ skins, 
$57,145,000; wool and animal hair, $54,- 
887,000; silver, $74,152,000; copper, $57,- 
157,000; sodium nitrate, $30,362,000; tin, 
$27,175,000; gold, $18,446,000; lead, $23,- 
058,000; zinc, $13,368,000; bananas, $28,- 
316,000; crude and manufactured tobacco, 
$21,354,000; cocoa beans, $17,988,000; 
total of above items, $1,505,139,000. 
Most of these articles are exported in a 
crude or simply processed form, but to an 
increasing extent these materials are 
being treated before shipment, and as a 
consequence there have been developed 
some highly efficient plants for mechanico- 
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chemical elaboration, such as the meat 
packing and refrigerating establishments, 
sugar and flour mills, petroleum refineries, 
and smelters and refineries for treating ores. 

Exports of finished manufactures prob- 
ably do not account for more than 2 per- 
cent of the total value of exports from 
Latin America at present, but in several 
of the larger countries there has developed 
a productive capacity beyond the needs of 
the domestic markets for certain consumer 
goods, and it is not unlikely that some of 
these items may become important in 
world trade. During the first World War 
several South American countries shipped 
to the belligerents such things as woolen 
cloth and blankets, harness and saddles, 
shoes, and chemical products. Should the 
present war in Europe be proiracted, ex- 
ports of this type from South America 


might become more important than before; 
and furthermore the branch plants of 
foreign concerns are in a position to supply 
to neighboring Latin American countries 
articles which were formerly imported 
from Europe. 

Industrialization in Latin America has 
had relatively more influence on the 
character of imports than on the compo- 
sition of exports. The writer has made 
an analysis of the trade statistics of the 
leading countries for three representative 
periods, 1911=135°1925—-27,, andi l0ga =o. 
in an attempt to measure the influence of 
manufacturing developments upon the 
foreign trade of those countries. In the 
case of Brazil and Mexico, the data show 
that machinery represents a substantially 
larger proportion of the total value of im- 
ports during recent years than for earlier 





A CHILEAN COPPER MINE 


Copper is one of the twenty leading export commodities of Latin America. 
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periods. There is a slight relative in- 
crease in imports of these items in the case 
of Argentina. As regards Peru, there has 
been an increase in comparison with the 
pre-war years, but some decline in relation 
to the period 1925-27, when big develop- 
ments financed by foreign loans were 
under way. Thus it will be seen that on 
the whole there is now an increasing de- 
mand for machinery and capital goods. 
The statistics also show a large increase in 
the percentage of chemical imports in 
relation to the total. Part of this increase 
may be attributed to imports of industrial 
chemicals for further use in manufactur- 
ing, but a considerable proportion doubt- 
less represents pharmaceutical and toilet 
preparations, as the consumption of such 
articles has, in recent years, increased 
more rapidly than local production. 

The United States trade statistics also 
confirm these changes in the character, of 
Latin American imports. At one time 
breadstuffs and provisions were among 
the leading articles of export to Latin 
America. In 1889 such articles, together 
with such natural products as lumber and 
petroleum, comprised the great bulk of 
United States exports to the southern 
republics. Other important items at that 
time were cotton goods and manufactures 
of iron and steel. By 1938, only 10 per- 
cent of the total value of exports to the 
twenty southern republics consisted of 
foodstuffs (of vegetable and animal origin), 
while 41 percent consisted of machinery 
and vehicles and another 13 percent was 
other metal manufactures, Latin Ameri- 
can imports of foodstuffs have been reduced 
as the result of recent campaigns to 
diversify agricultural production. Im- 
ports of United States natural products 
like lumber and petroleum have also 
been affected by the expansion of similar 
industries in Latin America. 
times the 


During prosperous Latin 





Courtesy of Herbert C. Lanks 
SILVER BARS 


Mexico is the foremost silver producer in the 

world, but other American countries also have 

rich mines. The Rosario Mine in Honduras, one 

of the three largest in the world, produces each 

month 200 silver bars such as that shown above, 
each weighing 125 pounds. 


American countries increase their purchases 
not only of industrial equipment but also 
of a great variety of consumer goods, par- 
ticularly of the high-quality merchandise 
which is not produced locally. In “boom” 
years the demand for luxuries and semi- 
luxuries may even increase more rapidly 
than the demand for capital goods. As 
the purchasing power of the country 
grows, its demand upon world markets 
becomes broader, and the total value of 
imports rises. Hence, however disturbing 
the effects of industrialization may be 
temporarily, in the long run sane and 
sound industrialization tends to augment 
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the volume of international interchanges, 
as is shown by the fact that the major cur- 
rents of world trade are those that flow be- 
tween highly industrialized nations. Un- 
fortunately, there is frequently a tendency 
to become intoxicated with the possibili- 
ties of the machine and to push manu- 
facturing too rapidly, with the result that 
consumers are made to pay dearly for 
highly protected industries that are not 
suited to countries with limited popula- 
tions and restricted purchasing power. 

In the long run, the future of inter- 
American trade must depend upon the 
increasing productivity of the Americas, 





Courtesy of Luis Alzamora 


and therefore no part of the hemisphere 
can be indifferent to developments tend- 
ing to increase the national output and 
raise the per capita purchasing power of 
other areas. The prospects for expanding 
commerce have therefore been consider- 
ably improved by the recent steps that 
have been taken to set up consultative 
bodies in the economic field with the view 
of lending mutual aid in the development 
of the resources of each country. Inter- 
American commercial relations may be 
said therefore to be entering upon a new 
era which promises to be closer and more 
fruitful than at any time in the past. 





PERUVIAN TEXTILES 


Peru was proud to exhibit at the New York World’s Fair her fine textiles made of different kinds of wool, 
including vicufia and alpaca. Such specialties may find a place in increased imports from Latin America. 
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I. Inter-American trade of 21 Republics in 1937 (statistics of each country) 


Note: Value in thousands of dollars (conversion from original currencies at annual rates of exchange) 














Imports Exports 
Country Eom potter From, ao mp other To 
é nite ota ° nited 
Amerigo | States Sai | eae 

AT centinaye eee eet 144,255 177, 558 IAI, BiB} 635,221 96, 687 159, 908 
Bolin atye riage he are tea misee ease ee 7, 354 5 OO 1a, Bei 1, 314 3,312 4, 626 
Bra zileee ne a serine cians 51, 143 76, 167 127, 310 24, 375 125, 854 150, 229 
Chile se ania ene re eae 14, 475 25, 698 40, 173 6, 951 43, 896 50, 847 
Colombiay. 22. 2 eee a ees 2 BUS 46, 669 49, 047 796 67, 195 67, 991 
@ostavRicay sachsen 716 5, 048 5, 764 315 5, 188 5,503 
Cubatiten ene eke seen ol melee 3, 802 88, 847 92, 649 iL, Bal 150, 158 151, 675 
Dominican Republic........ 172 6, 1S 6, 287 160 5, 832 55992 
Beuadone atc smiske oc 748 4, 740 5, 488 Pop GIS) 4,952 1; Zor 
EMsalvad onesie 562 4, 034 4,596 609 9,413 10, 022 
Guatemala! okie ees 925 29,485 10, 410 129 10, 334 10, 463 
Flaite eectrcre er eee 83 4, 698 4,781 2 2, 500 2, 502 
Hondunashecre eer 460 6, 029 6, 489 188 8, 563 8, 751 
INIExI COKE are Riera Tnes 3, 059 105, 670 108, 729 4, 372 138, 988 143, 360 
INicaraguialan ceca eae! 455 3, 045 3, 500 328 3, 897 4, 225 
IRanvarmaye crit iter iis aese ee 794 1S 357 se oe | 11 3, 698 3, 709 
araguay. eaten AEE 3, 628 646 4, 274 3, 674 645 4,319 
Renters scat sactece cc Sacnreture tess 6, 605 21, 016 27, 621 13, 646 20, 422 34, 068 
Wrupuayy seo oo. means 9, 614 6, 091 15, 705 6, 912 7, 808 14, 720 
Wenezuelaiii cic cccaseens pices 861 45, 388 46, 249 1, 866 33,577 35, 443 

MROtalea ee ea ewan ee 152, 089 554, 298 706, 387 132, 701 742,919 875, 620 
United States4............. (WPI) eercrcce crate cee 672, 611 BUKes ADS: lo ooo oo ou 578, 203 

Grand dMiotalGs.. 22.55. 824, 700 554, 298 |1, 378, 998 710, 904 742,919 | 1, 453, 823 


























1 Real values. 

2 Includes estimated figure for insurance and freight. 

3 Free port trade excluded. : ; 

4 Figures include trade with Canal Zone. Merchandise trade only; gold and silver not included. 


II. Inter-American trade of 21 Republics in relation to their trade with other countries and 
their aggregate International Trade in 1937 


{Millions of dollars] 











21 Republics Imports Exports Total 
Inter AimeriCanatrad crepe wie essere ere ee ial ediaieiie ce eevrenteneelictie, B79 1, 454 2, 833 
dhradeswithiother counthiesmm sericesen vec coe ] oe coe ae 3, 323 4, 287 7,610 
Nnternationalatrad ermine pas seek cee ieee tens & ees Awe enerons tens 4, 702 —s 5, 741 10, 443 
Inter-American trade: 
As percent of total with countries outside Pan America......-.. 41 34 Di 
AS pencentofintermationaletotalar cera aee eer oe: 29 25 27 
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III. Total value of merchandise trade between the United States and the Latin American 





Republics, 1889-1938 (United States statistics)' 


[Thousands of dollars] 








United States | Percent of 

eared imports from | total United 

Latin American| States im- 

Republics ports 

HLS 8 Oe rene ee Non Aira, COVA Wecerio emai ee mania iy titer, ee sR! 174, 145 23. 4 
18 9 0 ava retire ine en LN PRO RCA BSE) Kegel UGS, 110)5) 22a) 
1S OMe Re raateet te Niel atnr ak rhe EMO Re Ey tw MICE Eh Gn 216, 746 P35), 1 
TRO Abs Talis cher SPARS A AC APS A ae at oe UE SC se 267, 544 B29) 
1 ROIS) Sate lana ae pent CR Ee PLR AIe Sve aa me a 219, 762 25. 4 
SOAS age aime ne Ceti et caer ay, he LSE Cee 213, 036 S2m5 
11S 9 Sen earner rape lor Bien oA Mca Shh athe 3 tN | 193, 114 26. 4 
HS 9G eieeine Carron rnc nee NOR et Natty Skene re eM on 175, 616 D225 
NS Tae ce OeemtG ehuetal eal AR Nat Oceat ge ve a er Ey, OS) Is) 
OHS Re te tan es Gs see ST CY Re 132, 324 Zale, 5) 
1S OO ress tpnan Nien tiene aia tabiN sas Cn Ae Pact got 142, 961 2085) 
LS OO RRR cay Oe ree amp sk ees od G25 W177, 19,1 
TUONO Ne seets ey, re Son aa Rt eR go Ue, ee 192, 102 725}, 2) 
sD OD Aare crn seer eee seer tae tien SRN GE 203, 662 Dap, 
LD OS PER Ge ame ene U enya wer PNR Rees ne ain ME AL Fi 221, 672 21. 6 
ADO Aa i, ene armen 88 orate So 254, 350 25.7 
GLOSS eee eee eh ss mopar iy Picea pc eh a 300, 078 26.9 
TNSLOXOR SE OG  cepthegteer aT cm ON A ARO oer cae 292, 286 2358 
ND OFT eiee Coe tied DS ane Gene eG. 2 ame 332, 633 2302. 
XU eGR Ghd. cc MELONS 11 ARE a aN 2716 9G 22.8 
OOO RE et Una aires Mec rae as Tt, 322, 456 24. 6 
SOTO eae pas te a att 5 Reco) OS an a ge 391, 441 745), Al 
SE etek er aciet he poietic 8 te a a 369, 797 24, 2 
TNS MM aire SL ee OR SiS Oe an a 420, 823 25n5 
SALES SAC ii oe ne a ei A a Meo GA ea ree dn UNC! ct Wii 2 441, 406 24,3 
Se Neca asks alle aisle) oo a ce ee 467, 946 24,7 
SUS eae BUR Are a Rug ceBTat etary ie Sh ee 556, 345 So), 2 
LOIN Ge aceite ese te Gon raree Nee Be PR ease ok ccs bi 15 9R 204 34.5 
AO AT wa sue SRR INR RRS Coen ME 22 960, 236 36,1 
OS ake Reaee a od Di Sean 0) Sy 1, 023, 419 34. 7 
PONS A(Gstar Os Ne kere Mee eT: ieee tecvatey aie as 517, 708 34.9 
TSISMIS teat aio ak ee re 1, 318, 803 33. 8 
SPA ies OA Dall Aon eh >.< a ge ale 1, 766, 078 33.5 
LO DAW REG aya aot ne een ek cee Gan ts TeSicn 1S 691, 250 27.5 
IS PAPA NAIR Saat Sea tet oc oe R=, a pea ea ar 792, 329 2505 
ODS Ey Sone re ean reed Mircea remain ty. 8 et 1, 026, 097 Pe Al 
LU war OG aed Ria ee el A ca Pe aa 1, 034, 873 ey 
1 2: SRE PN tran cools i tay ren eM mr Me Roe At a 1, 066, 447 DB) %3) 
SAS SOLE eA SPER raat EO St tor haat 1, 041, 678 235) 
TOD TER Ai oe reir ue ee RUMP ert Cet, 959, 391 22.9 
UG ke ies eat neo aneeaU RL elnino. ce Cok VEU EC 948, 125 De, D 
AO DON pret fe ailitce ety | a Coan Oa eee eae CRIES Sug OR 1,014, 127 230A 
OS OR eee ccrastre ni ae eat hat tte elem s Tier Cee aetna eer RU Tt (eo ese 677, 720 Deal 
IAS EN ea ap Se eee PEA eat cece a AG IS Se aoe 478, 165 22.9 
TOS eae coe ie Chk it aide oe teeta Oia ert ane ss os 323, 190 24,4 
ISO) aie ee Rt MA BR RRM et dors 20 1) ae nN eae 316, 039 21, 8 
sO TINE tenet Resa. eae ieee aerate tate ee 5.0 Ss 5s ee 370, 935 22N4 
OS DEN Nn) do in re ea TN Pa ee 460, 997 DED, '5) 
NOS GRA si on che eeu a Noe a piace Bien aR MA Sea Aiea 501, 610 20a 
NDS ames 8 ead tree MGR alae de NEL Sa 672, 611 21.8 
OBS pices Ou ities ee unease cn UNM Pe SEN 453, 517 23m 











1 Compiled from ‘‘Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States.” 
2 Figures cover fiscal] years ended June 30, 1889 to 1918; calendar years thereafter. 
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TIMEPIECES register no differences, but 
time itself has a different significance for 
each and every one within the infinite 
variety of men who make up humanity. 
A single hour, passed in a dream, in the 
ascent of a mountain, or in a march across 
a plain, is not the same. 

The fifty years which have gone by 
since the Pan American Union was 
founded have indeed been full ones for 
America; the way followed by each of the 
countries, members of the Union, has not 
been identical. Thus, if one wishes to 
make a summary which will neither con- 
tain serious omissions nor be a generaliza- 
tion which by its very diffuseness loses all 
value, the factor time presents the first 
great difficulty; and to this another— 
space—must be added. Each presents a 
complex picture. Nonetheless, an effort 
at recapitulation is indispensable and it is 
appropriate that it be made on the oc- 
casion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Pan American Union, at a time when the 
world is undergoing upheavals which 
threaten to unloose centripetal forces 
similar to those which, breaking the stars 
into fragments, have given rise to the 
formation of new worlds. 

The concept of ‘“‘America,” once upon a 
time a mere geographical or literary ex- 
pression and frequently one of ignorance, 
is today becoming a reality—a _ thing 
which some years ago would have seemed 
an absurdity to the traveler who during 
his long and tiring journey through the 


several countries observed the differences 
between them. To clarify ideas and to 
facilitate the discovery of common char- 
acteristics, it might be well to substitute 
the concept of “New World” for that 
of ‘‘America,” as being more applicable 
to whatever similarity exists between the 
two hemispheres united by that slender 
bond, the Isthmus of Panama. In fact, 
however superficially we analyze the 
meanings implicit in the word ‘“‘America,” 
we immediately note the differences which 
it conceals; but ‘‘New World,” significant 
of another mental clime, implies conditions 
of life common to the only two continents 
which extend from pole to pole and en- 
compass within themselves every variety 
of soil and nature. 

The concept of ““New World’? embraces 
simultaneously the countries of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, of great industrial and eco- 
nomic advancement, and the others of 
Iberian origin, first and foremost producers 
of raw materials. It will be seen immedi- 
ately that within this diversity there exists 
a common denominator. The fact that 
such a common denominator exists consti- 
tutes the difference between the atmos- 
phere pervading the Americas and that in 
other continents. This common and char- 
acteristic atmosphere consists of what Berg- 
son has called devenir; that is to say, orienta- 
tion toward a future—an atmosphere quite 
different from that prevailing in other parts 
of the globe which, having roots more deep- 
ly embedded in the past, cannot enjoy the 
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same liberty of determining their future 
course. 

The dates 1890-1940 indicate a meas- 
ure of time, which in reference to nations, 
comprehends life itself in constant evolu- 
tion and progress. In this respect these 
years cannot be static, like the ends of a 
yardstick applied to inert material, but 
must rather be taken only as convenient 
points of reference along the route of 
history. 


General Reflections on the Period 1890-1940 


There do not exist in all history two ab- 
solutely equal periods. The discovery of 
America, coincident with the Reformation; 
the French Revolution, coincident with the 
invention of the steam engine; the war of 
1914, coincident with the application on a 
large scale of all the new forms of creation 
and transformation of energy—all these 
constitute during the last centuries what 
the French term des tournants de histoire. 
So too are the years which we consider here, 
both for what they have comprised and for 
what they have initiated. They may be 
divided into three distinct stages: 1890 to 
the war of 1914; the post-war period with 
all its problems; and from the depression of 
1929 to the present time. The duration of 
these periods was unequal, but not so their 
consequences. 


The New World in 1890 


The xixth century marked the transition 
from a static world to a dynamic one. It 
was characterized by the industrial devel- 
opment of Europe and by an amazing in- 
crease in population which, coming as it 
did along with an increase in wealth and 
standards of living, was a direct contradic- 
tion of the Malthusian theory. The changes 
in ways of living introduced in those hun- 
dred years were greater than in all the 
years before. It has been correctly said 
that a person who might have revisited the 


earth in different periods before the x1xth 
century would not have been greatly sur- 
prised. His eyes would have beheld certain 
visible changes resulting from the natural 
growth of cities and new construction, but 
the intimate and fundamental conditions of 
life and the rules which governed it re- 
mained essentially the same. But in the 
xIxth century distances were shortened and 
for manual labor there were substituted 
forms of energy which were to lead to 
transformations changing the heritage of 
centuries. 

The period signifies the beginning of 
that order which still has not completed 
its growth but which, as it develops, is 
displacing institutions, nations, and what 
is more, ideas. 

This anniversary of the Pan American 
Union coincides with the painful and 
difficult time when the newly arrived 
order, tired of seeking its place, is attempt- 
ing to make room for itself by force. In 
1890, on the other hand, humanity was 
enjoying all the benefits which the early 
flush of the machine age offered with a 
boundless generosity which, so it appeared, 
would never meet any obstacles in its path. 
While the population of Europe increased, 
the United States received great surpluses 
of people and still other currents of immi- 
gration flowed toward South America. 
The New World offered virgin territory for 
a production absorbed with insatiable 
appetite by the Old. The great problem 
was to produce; preoccupation with selling 
did not exist, for as production and ex- 
change increased, so also did the number 
of consumers. 

Proximity to Europe, more stable polit- 
ical conditions (resulting naturally from a 
greater experience in government), and a 
more diversified natural wealth brought 
about in the United States at the end of 
the last century a degree of industrial and 
economic progress much more advanced 
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THE HARBOR OF BUENOS AIRES 


World-wide trade has brought wealth to the Argentine capital, the third largest city in the Americas, 
whose population of 2,500,000 is six times greater than it was fifty years ago. 


than that of the other American nations. 
This situation remains unchanged and 
as a result of it, a comprehensive view of 
the two hemispheres shows that now as 
then the first great division lies between 
that country—to which Canada may be 
added—and all the others. 

Whilst in 1890 industrial development 
in the United States had already reached 
such a point that before many more years 
had passed, industry asked and imposed 
protective measures, the Latin American 
republics produced only raw materials 
and depended for exportation in nearly 
all cases principally upon only two prod- 
ucts. ‘This also applied to the few coun- 
tries, such as Bolivia and Chile, which 
exported mineral products at that time, as 
well as to the essentially agricultural 
nations. 


The industrial stituation in 1890 in these 
two groups, composed of one nation on the 
one hand and all the other nations on the 
other hand, was quite different from that of 
the present time. Manufacturing indus- 
tries, strictly speaking, did not then exist 
in the South American countries, while 
in the United States there were already 
present all those elements which needed 
only the action of time to make the country 
what it is today. 

It is interesting to recall that the specta- 
cle of the United States at that time caused 
the delegates to the first Pan American 
Conference in Washington to look into the 
future with astonishing prescience, divining 
the path which the rest of America would 
have to follow. The debate between a 
United States delegate, Henderson, and 
S4enz Pefia of Argentina, the former speak- 
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ing as representative of what then existed 
and the latter of what promised to happen, 
has earmarks of the present day. There 
was a Clash not only of temperaments but 
of tendencies. The United States tariff 
and its consequences were already casting 
their shadows before them. ‘The situation 
which was touched upon in a still slightly 
academic form in 1890 is being repeated 
today in the course of events between the 
same countries and in a more or less acute 
manner between all of them. ‘The ques- 
tion of whether or not the New World will 
in reality be a New World will depend 
upon the solution given to that problem. 
At the beginning of this period the 
United States both produced raw ma- 
terials and manufactured them; it was the 
only exporting industrial country. It 


Courtesy of United States Bureau of Mines. 


was preparing its economic independence. 
Canada, because of its great mineral 
wealth, its proximity to the United States 
market, and the abundance of capital in 
search of that type of investments, naturally 
soon followed the lead of the United States. 

The independence achieved at the begin- 
ning of the xtxth century by the Latin 
American countries was solely political 
and the modifications introduced by the 
wars of independence had not changed the 
bases of their economic and social life. 
It is true that the former rigid monopolistic 
system had disappeared, but development 
toward the manufacture of raw materials 
of necessity required a much longer time 
and the assistance of unusual events. 

The distances which separated most of 
the Latin American republics from each 





MINING COAL IN THE UNITED STATES WITH AN ELECTRIC DRILL 


The industrial development of the United States was tremendously aided by its enormous fuel resources. 
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other, as well as the different regions within 
each country, were still very similar to 
those of colonial times, except where there 
were maritime communications. When 
the United States entered the international 
market with manufactured articles, the 
remainder of America was devoting itself 
to increasing its production of raw mate- 
rials and its communication facilities. 
The year 1890 marked the initiation of 
the great construction period for railways 
and ports, which brought about the era 
of pre-war prosperity in America. The 
prime necessities of life, with the excep- 
tion of foodstuffs, were imported. For 
example, during the period 1872 to 1890, 
Argentina, which has since attained its 
economic and social progress through the 
importance of its exports, imported more 
than it exported. 


1890-1914 


The years 1890 to 1914 marked the 
development along parallel lines of the 
two groups which existed at the beginning 
of that period. The United States con- 
tinued exporting raw materials on a large 
scale and pursued its industrialization, en- 
tering world markets as a competitor; the 
second group increased its production of 
the more easily obtainable raw materials, 
which constituted its source of wealth. 
In other words, the industrialization of 
the United States was accomplished 
through its own production, while the 
rest of America facilitated the industriali- 
zation of Europe with its exports of raw 
materials. Europe and Latin America 
were complementary and reciprocal mar- 
kets, forming a system of circulation whose 
essence was mechanical, almost automatic, 
similar to the action of the contents of two 
connecting vessels in adjusting their dif- 
ferences of level. These different courses 
in the progress of the two great groups had 
many and varied consequences. 


Industrialization in the United States 
resulted in a geometric increase of capital, 
thus bringing about complete economic 
independence, not only in the establish- 
ment of industries but in their ownership as 
well. In the remainder of the two hemis- 
pheres foreign capital was still a necessity 
and the main source of wealth continued 
to be the land. This state of affairs forced 
the maintenance of close ties between the 
producers of raw materials and _ their 
principal purchaser. As their income grew 
with their exports, imports increased too, 
and thus Europe was able to supply the 
needs of its purveyors with products 
which dropped in price as the quantity 
increased. 

The new countries had no domestic 
capital or markets, which was the reason 
for the existence of such absurdities as the 
export of wool which had to be repur- 
chased as yarn, or what is even more ex- 
traordinary, the exportation of cheese 
which was then bought again after its 
processing had been completed. Industry 
requires capital in large amounts and at 
low interest rates, as well as technical 
experience. It was natural that European 
capital should not be interested in estab- 
lishing industries while it enjoyed such a 
favorable position in the matter of loans 
to Latin American governments, and in 
the construction of ports, railroads, and 
public utilities. Instinctively it reserved 
a part of its savings for its own industrial 
enterprises. 

Commodities followed the same trend as 
capital, and the London market, hub of 
this admirable activity, became the finan- 
cial center of the world and was regulated 
with oppression for no one, inasmuch as 
its prosperity depended in the end upon 
buyers and sellers scattered throughout 
the world. This synchronization between 
the movement of capital and commodities 
should be remembered today more than 
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A RAILROAD IN THE ANDES 


The past fifty years have seen the completion, against tremendous natural odds, of many American rail- 
roads, including transcontinental lines in Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Mexico; the Transcontinental 
Railroad uniting Argentina and Chile; and the lines from Buenos Aires to the Pacific ports of Mollendo, 
Arica and Antofagasta, by way of the Bolivian plateau, where trains run at the height of the Matterhorn. 


ever, because whatever difficulties one 
encounters will irremediably affect the 
other. The equilibrium was inevitably 
delicate and, since all equilibrium de- 
pends upon the unalterability of its com- 
ponent parts, it could not last forever. 
The profits obtained from the important 
volume of exports led to the creation of 
native capital in the producing countries. 
The vivid example of the benefits of the 
manufacture of raw materials in foreign 
countries awakened the interest of enter- 
prising men. The only thing lacking was 


the event which would provoke an unbal- 
anced condition in the complex interna- 
tional structure, thereby creating the op- 
portunity for the newer countries to 
follow the same route of progress as the 
others. 

In distinguishing the difference between 
the initiation of industrial progress in 
Anglo-Saxon America and Latin America, 
In addition 
to the reasons already noted—the absence 


one must look for its origin. 


of capital, of technical experience, and of 
assured domestic markets—there was an- 
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other reason, antecedent and fundamental. 
The United States possessed coal and 
power. Latin America had to await elec- 
tricity, which has been the international 
leveling instrument in the economic order, 
since it has brought power within the reach 
of zones which for lack of fuel could not 
otherwise have industries. All transforma- 
tion is the result of divers factors and only 
when all of them are brought together is 
the change produced. 

In brief, when the First Pan American 
Conference met, industry as we think of 
it today could be said to exist in only one 
of the nations. That nation was a pro- 
ducer of raw materials and an exporter of 
finished products as well. ‘This explains 
the extraordinary increase of its wealth, 
since it could avail itself simultaneously 
of the advantages which accrued to Latin 
America through the exportation of raw 
materials and those which Europe ob- 
tained through its manufacture of those 
raw materials. There was no synchronism, 
then, in the process of development of the 
two groups. Something was lacking. 


The War of 1914 


The World War marks one of those 
transcendental periods in which latent or 
scattered elements strengthen and _ fuse 
together. For the United States it meant 
the opening of markets which the bellig- 
erent nations temporarily had to abandon. 
The new markets, together with the 
manufacture of armaments, occasioned 
an increase in industry which produced in 
a short time a profitable situation which 
could otherwise have been obtained only 
ALLerENCLeAmeLOnUs mane yimest) | Of the 
Americas had to improvise industries to 
supply the necessities of the moment. 
The absence of European competition, 
while American competition still left some 
doors open, permitted the establishment of 
industries on a modest scale which, had it 


not been for the war, would not have 
been able to take root. The European 
war expedited the burgeoning of dormant 
forces and the utilization of potential 
elements. 

Insofar as the war of 1914 was motivated 
by the desire of maintaining or acquiring 
markets, Europe must undoubtedly think 
now of the great error which hastened its 
displacement in world markets. The al- 
ready important United States industries 
grew even greater, and were soon con- 
fronted by the problem of finding outlets 
for their increased production, while the 
necessary opportunity was offered to the 
rest of the Americas also. Every producer 
wants to obtain the maximum profit from 
his product, processing it himself as far as 
possible. This is a law of life, the same 
that moves a son to establish his own 
business and that makes the farmers of 
the fertile plains of Argentina and other 
countries invest their first savings in thresh- 
ing machines, which personify for them 
their immediate and most visible tribute 
to the industrialist. 

Industry causes profound changes in the 
social organization of nations; it engenders 
equalities and inequalities on new planes; 
it creates related currents of sentiment and 
discontent; it speeds the accumulation of 
capital. Agriculture and cattle raising 
depend upon the time factor, moving in 
slow cycles, and profit therefrom can 
result only from a coincidence of favor- 
able climatic and marketing conditions. 
They stand always in need of laborious 
personal effort and an increase in wealth 
in these fields can be based only upon 
hard work and frugality. Industry oper- 
ates on a different basis. There are no 
elements of fatigue or of seasons; greater 
machine production brings lower prices 
which frequently signify greater profits— 
quite the reverse from the trend in agri- 
culture. It may be granted, then, that 
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there is no relationship between the yield 
of capital invested in land and in industry. 

Industry in favorable years tends toward 
the formation of capital through the 
all-round activity created. With the sav- 
ings which it promotes, it creates the 
resources necessary for the initiation of 
new enterprises. Through the course of 
the years it builds up the economic libera- 
tion which is represented by the integral 
manufacture of a product; then, gradually, 
it permits a financial liberation to follow, 
providing the means of repatriating loans 
or acquiring ownership. 

All the consequences of the industriali- 
zation of Latin America, which began 
with the World War, have not yet been 
felt, just as they had not yet been expe- 
rienced in the United States of 1890 ‘The 
movement begun or accelerated, as the 
case may be, by the War, opened an 
entirely new chapter in the Americas. In 
the United States economic independence 
has long since been achieved, to such a 
point that today it is a creditor nation 
with large amounts of capital invested 
outside its frontiers; in the rest of the 
Americas there is a movement indicative 
of the beginning of an analogous process. 
Greater quantities of raw materials are 
constantly being manufactured in Latin 
America; domestic consumption is being 
supplied to an increasing extent, and the 
pre-war state of affairs is fading more and 
more into the past—a past which seems to 
us today, at this distance, to have been 
one of the happy epochs of mankind. 

When the war ended in 1918, there 
followed the reconstruction period and 
the belief prevailed that the world was 
entering upon an era of everlasting peace. 
The physical necessity of rebuilding what 
had been destroyed, accompanied by an 
optimistic spirit, gave to the world a sensa- 
tion of prosperity that lasted for ten years. 
Capital, which had been easily created by 


industry, sought investment in more in- 
dustry. Loans obtained by governments 
were used for public works which, by pro- 
viding employment and putting money 
into circulation, increased the domestic 
markets in each country. Capital applied 
to industry or to public utilities produced 
identical phenomena. During the first 
years of the post-war period this pendulum- 
like movement continued to give an 
impulse to this newly started tendency. 


United States Tariffs and Economic 


Nationalism 


The post-war period was one of expan- 
sion. Along with and parallel to the 
processes of industrialization, ways of com- 
munication were opened or perfected. 
More rapid and luxurious boats began to 
plow the seas; the automobile converted 
the long road of yesterday into a short one; 
the airplane cut distances even more; 
and as far as the human voice was con- 
cerned, the radio eliminated all distance. 
The world seemed to become smaller, 
while the sphere of individual action 
widened. ‘The world, of course, remained 
the same in respect to its surface area, but 
man, thanks to his technical genius, en- 
larged his field of activity to such extremes 
that there soon appeared to be little room 
left for further expansion. It was then 
that Valéry could exclaim, “Le monde fini, 
commence,’ summing up, with regard to the 
moment, the thought and incomprehen- 
sion which were to bring the world to the 
situation of today.? 

The growth of industrialism in the 
United States brought a new problem to 
Possessed of a market of 
more than a hundred million people and 
the largest territorial unit free of frontiers 
in the world—except for Russia—they be- 


manufacturers. 


1 See A. E. Shaw, ‘‘Consecuencia morales y sociales 
de los cambios econémicos,” Domingo Viau » Compania, 
Buenos Aires, 1939. 
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Courtesy of the Monterrey Chamber of Commerce 





ON THE PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY IN MEXICO 


In the last 15 years there has been a tremendous expansion in highway construction throughout the 
Americas, which the three Pan American Highway Conferences held since 1925 have helped to encourage. 
The dream of a Pan American Highway from Washington to Santiago and Buenos Aires is rapidly 
becoming a reality, and all countries are thus speeding the improvement of their internal economy. 


lieved they would find a solution in the 
application of tariffs that would eliminate 
foreign competition and reserve the ‘n- 
ternal market for the country itself. ‘This, 
in our judgment, is one of the events of the 
last years of such surpassing importance 
that without taking it into account, present 
and future history cannot be understood. 
The United States trade barriers elimi- 
nated internal worry for a short time; but 
at the cost of transferring it to the rest of 
the world, whence the repercussions 
swung back to the United States, thereby 
definitely aggravating the situation. By 
reserving the domestic market for itself and 
closing it to other countries, it transformed 
into a surplus a great part of the industrial 
production of old Europe, which had de- 
pended upon the United States market as 


one of its important outlets. Unemploy- 
ment naturally followed, with all its at- 
tendant economic, political, and social 
problems. 

If the barriers had not appeared simul- 
taneously with the establishment of indus- 
tries in other parts of the world, particu- 
larly in Japan and China, it is possible 
that the raw material producing countries, 
which did no manufacturing of their own, 
might have absorbed Europe’s industrial 
production, thus mitigating to some extent 
the consequences of the closing of the 
United States markets. But the economic 
destiny of the nations decreed that the 
forces and currents released by the war 
and magnified so drastically by the cus- 
toms barriers of the great North American 
republic should all act together. The free 
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circulation of merchandise throughout the 
world was upset. The fact that it was 
checked in only one of the great industrial 
countries was sufficient to interrupt the 
common circulatory system. 

Thus there began the era of local mar- 
kets as opposed to a world market. The 
first barriers were followed by others; cir- 
cumstances forced all countries to follow 
the same pattern. The South American 
republics were not slow in following suit, 
having before their eyes the example of the 
United States and the earlier one of Ger- 
many, and instructed, as they were, in the 
economic school of List, which offered 
arguments that justified the measures they 
were to take. 

The world fell to pieces at the very time 
it was enlarging. The tariffs, destined at 
first to facilitate local production, were not 
long in moderating, then diminishing more 
and more, the international movement of 
merchandise and goods. ‘The ever increas- 
ing difficulties in the whole field of eco- 
nomic activity seemed to confirm the opin- 
ions of those who attributed the troubled 
state of affairs to saturation and who 
thought that the world was entering upon 
a period when men would have to stand 
with idle hands because of lack of employ- 
ment. 

The world was shattered economically 
when all the discoveries of science were 
tending toward an elimination of frontiers. 
Mountains, rivers, and seas were no longer 
the obstacles they had been before the air- 
plane, the telegraph, radio, and electric 
power lines. Men, who by their own 
genius had cleared away the barriers of 
nature, put other new and deliberate ones 
in their place. That which nature itself 
had permitted by yielding, that which 
should be the destiny of the world as a 
result of what we call progress, that which 
should be accepted as a natural law, was 
thwarted by human instrumentalities. 


This constitutes the drama of the present 
moment—a force, which miust and will 
live, violently endeavoring to cast aside 
those factors which oppose it. Necessity 
makes imperative the opening of new 
breaches which, through the conquest of 
territories, will permit the reconquest of 
markets. 

The tariffs of the United States were fol- 
lowed by similar measures of defense— 
measures which were the same though 
called by different names—in Europe, 
Asia, and Latin America. 


From the Depression to the Present Time 


The depression of 1929, which began 
with the crash of the New York stock mar- 
ket, had serious consequences throughout 
the American continent. In some cases 
the depression was brought about by credit 
abuses and speculation; in others, the ex- 
planation may be sought in the excessive 
industrialization of countries which for- 
merly had been customers of the old indus- 
trial areas, and in the economic barriers 
which were created and raised after the 
Treaty of Versailles. There has been 
much discussion as to whether the depres- 
sion was a cyclical phenomenon, recurrent 
and transitory, or whether it was the mani- 
festation of dislocations resulting from fun- 
damental changes. The ten years that 
have elapsed since the beginning of the 
depression have proven that a purely 
monetary explanation is not sufficient. 
The other explanation finds its justifica- 
tion in the fact that the phenomenon 
which is blamed continues in action. The 
question may be asked if industrialization 
was artificial and avoidable. If it was, the 
remedy is plain; if it was not, then it is 
useless to complain, and to oppose it will 
only aggravate the situation. 

The evolution which took place in Amer- 
ica is identical with that of the rest of the 


world. It implies fundamental modifica- 
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tions in economic organization and in 
methods of interchange. To attribute the 
depression to that evolution is to point out 
a fact, since those modifications by their 
very magnitude had to destroy the equilib- 
rium, thereby provoking the disturbances 
whose results afflict us today. But there 
are disorders which belong to the very 
processes of life itself. 

Industrialization of new countries creates 
a double dislocation. First, the imported 
article is replaced by the locally made one 
and immediately the foreign manufacturer 
is affected and thereby the whole economy 
of the country in which he lives. Second, 
the exporters of raw materials are con- 
fronted with a reduced clientele and their 
country likewise suffers. The interests 
damaged by this new state of affairs main- 
tain the idea that the raw material pro- 
ducing countries should never have aban- 
doned their position as producers which, 
by facilitating international exchange, 
gave prosperity to all. 

It is true that international trade was 
easier, more convenient, and more profit- 
able when there was a greater degree of 
free exchange, but we must not forget that 
free exchange did not prevail in absolute 
form. ‘There have always been restrictions. 
It is true that within the memory of the 
mature man there have been periods of 
peace and prosperity. ‘The fact is that those 
conditions, whose regrettable disappear- 
ance gave rise to consequences of one kind 
or another that we all lament, were due 
more to an era of economic expansion than 
to an absence of obstacles. ‘They were the 
result of the period in which the world came 
together, in which all the regions joined 
hands, as it were, establishing an exchange 
which previously had been impossible. It 
was natural that the countries which had 
iron and coal should be first to benefit from 
It was 
logical that the country to profit most from 


the invention of the steam engine. 


that invention should be not only the one 
possessing that mineral wealth beneath its 
soul, which it soon would be able to export 
on a large scale, but also one rich in reserve 
capital. By a unique coincidence, that 
country was an island with means of trans- 
portation already available. It wasnatural, 
then, that the industrial revolution should 
have begun in England, spread to neighbor- 
ing countries and finally crossed the seas. 
It moved in the form of circles, opening on 
and on into wider territory until, limited 
only by the circumference of the earth, they 
met. Ours is the era of impact, the era in 
which the circles overlapped. One cycle 
ends and another begins. 

If the invention of the steam engine had 
been an isolated occurrence and if it had 
remained—as has happened time and again 
in history to so many inventions—in its 
primitive form for a long period, the privi- 
leged situation which it bestowed upon Eng- 
land and other countries of old Europe 
might have been prolonged. But improve- 
ments made the machine independent of 
its place of manufacture and permitted its 
transportation to far-away places which, 
upon its arrival, were transformed. 

If the sphere of action is favorable, all 
movement, once begun, acquires not only 
force within itself but increased velocity 
as well. Phenomena such as the industrial- 
ization of new countries are too great to 
be obstructed. Their very existence is 
proof that they obey superior laws not 
subject to the will of man; the law of 
growth is one of them. 

It is a positive fact that this development 
altered the former equilibrium and that the 
countries which had to defend old markets 
or, in other cases, new markets in the proc- 
ess of formation, resorted to methods of 
defense, some in the hope of stopping a 
movement, others in the hope of speeding 
it along. A régime of customs protection, 
the only effect of which was to accent 
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INAUGURAL SESSION OF THE INTER-AMERICAN FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


On November 15, 1939, representatives of the 21 American Republics convened at the Pan American 

Union in accordance with a resolution of the First Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, to advise 

together on the best means for coping with the economic dislocations brought about by the European 
war. ‘The Committee’s most important project is for the establishment of an Inter-American Bank. 


disequilibrium, was imposed in all coun- 
tries. As exports decreased, means of pay- 
ment were reduced. What would have 
happened to the various peoples had they 
suddenly been forced to do without many 
imports? Without the intervention of local 
industry, the standards of living would 
have dropped even more than they did, 
and misery would have been greater. 
Everything, then, during recent years has 
tended toward the establishment of na- 
tional industries in the various countries. 
The industrialization of the world appears, 
then, to have been imposed by circum- 
stances—the result of a moment of eco- 
nomic determinism. It might well be said 
that local industry engenders more local 
industry. ‘The phenomenon of self-multi- 


plication is common to all forms of vital 
activity. But local industry displaces im- 
ported goods in the same proportion that 
it meets” local” requirements. sf sites 
desired to find formulas that will solve the 
problem caused by this displacement, it 
is necessary to regard the problem from a 
realistic viewpoint. 

The depression, insofar as it resulted 
from an evolution which itself was a 
consequence of progress, accelerated that 
evolution, for the difficulties of inter- 
national interchange obliged all countries 
more eagerly to pursue their desire to 
become self-sufficient. It meant for the 
producing nations a decrease in their 
wealth because of the lessened consump- 
tion of formerly active industrial regions. 
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As their purchasing power in the inter- 
national market diminished, it was con- 
centrated in the internal markets and the 
decrease of exports which always is associ- 
ated with poverty and penury resulted this 
time in the development of local markets 
at the expense of the international market. 
Thus the depression of 1929 expedited an 
already existing tendency, intensifying 
both it and its consequences. 

Military preparations have been able to 
conceal the magnitude of the transfor- 
mation which we are witnessing, postpon- 
ing the radical methods of adaptation 
which will be required when labor, now 
occupied in producing armaments, must 
again become absorbed in normal occupa- 
tions which, of course, are those of peace. 
Armaments have acted as a substitute for 
orders which had ceased to arrive. ‘There- 
fore the problems of the economic peace 
that the military peace will impose will be 
infinitely greater than those of the latter. 
The larger task still remains to be accom- 
plished. 

The armament race before the outbreak 
of the present war created an artificial and 
deceptive prosperity, but if we aspire to 
realize some degree of stability in our 
lives, we must contrive the means to 
mould the economic world, that is, a 
world made up of the sum of local econ- 
omies, to the situation created by the 
increasing industrialization of the whole 
globe. 

There must also be effected the greater 
mental revolution. There must come a 
recognition of the fact that the changes 
introduced by the machine age are per- 
manent; and instead of sighing for the past 
or opposing the inevitable, we must think 
in new terms, of a world that is new, in 
spite of every desire to maintain a structure 
and concepts which no longer reflect 
present conditions. All the measures of 
defense taken to this end have been with 


the conscious or subconscious desire of 
isolating each economy from the con- 
sequences of a universal process. The 
remedy can be based only upon a corre- 
lation of the component parts with the 
whole. 


America’s Present Responsibility ? 


On very rare occasions Destiny with- 
draws her inexorable hand from the helm 
and abandons her command. ‘There fol- 
lows the tremendous moment in which 
man can be master. It is the hour of 
responsibility. If that responsibility is not 
assumed, the course of events reverts to 
the inevitable. Through lack of ideals or 
of reflection,’ this leads, not toward peace— 
which is progress—but invariably toward 
chaos and force. Such an opportunity 
presents itself only in moments of profound 
disturbance, when all fetters are cast off, 
and Destiny herself, frightened or impotent, 
yields the control. We are living now in 
one of those hours. 

The future of America, and possibly of 
the white race, will depend upon whether 
or not the lesson offered by Europe is taken 
to heart. ‘The occasion calls for something 
more than the acquisition of wealth; it 
calls for a correction of defects which will 
spare future generations, if not the present 
one, a repetition of such events. 

At one time Europe, like America today, 
had room within its own frontiers and 
shared the same atmosphere of hope—in 
some countries hope of conserving what 
they already had acquired, and in others 
hope of becoming masters of their own 
lives. Europe knew that freedom from 
anxiety which belongs to those who have 
life ahead of them, and it allowed itself to 
be dominated by the egoism of those who, 
certain of their future, gave not a thought 
to the morrow. But the industrial revolu- 


2 This section was published as an article in La Ne acion, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, October 19, 1939. 
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tion, by bringing the world closer together, 
created problems in the countries which 
first had benefited from the steam engine 
and other scientific inventions. With the 
advent of industrial progress in other coun- 
tries, the same difficulties arose within their 
borders. The issues which are convulsing 
Europe today exist in embryo in all the 
countries which come within the orbit of 
industrial civilization. The problems are 
spiritual as well as material, for the reason 
that all economic discontent breeds theories 
which offer hopes, and the deeper the 
adversity, the more extreme will be the 
theory. Those ideologies, which are so 
feared, can be neutralized only insofar as 
the sharpness of the ill that causes them is 
removed. 

At the recent Meeting of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the American Repub- 
lics in Panama, the first measures in the 
present emergency were adopted; thought 
was first given, naturally, to the near 
future. ‘The most urgent dispositions were 
decided upon after consulting the opinions 
of all the nations concerned. A safety zone 
was created, greater than any ever hitherto 
known. More could not be done, but 
much still remains to be accomplished. 

More dangerous than piracy, more per- 
nicious than propaganda, more to be 
feared than unbelievable invasions, is the 
spread of such states of mind as hate or 
despair; and these not only can come from 
Europe but can be bred upon our own 
soil. If in the face of disillusion, doubt, 
and cynicism, an atmosphere of confidence 
in the future is not created, all evils will be 
possible here. 

Whether the present war be long or 
short, the conditions that provoked it will 
be emphasized in the economic order. In- 
dustrialization in all countries will receive 
a new impulse and complementary markets 
will shrink accordingly. Autarchy will be 
stimulated anew; that is to say, inter- 


national dislocation will be aggravated. 
In neutral countries production and com- 
merce will demand greater protective 
measures. Boards of all kinds will increase 
and economic life will lose the elasticity 
and fluidity that are indispensable for its 
expansion. All this requires strong gov- 
ernments and the more drastic the inter- 
vention of the government in the economic 
system, the stronger the governments must 
be. The necessities of the war have already 
imposed upon the two democracies meas- 
ures which are largely irrevocable. With- 
out such measures the two countries would 
find themselves carrying on the struggle 
under great handicaps. The other nations 
will have to follow a similar course, 
adapted in each case to their own condi- 
tions. We find ourselves, therefore, caught 
in a current of circumstances which, if it 
is not remedied, will carry the world on 
toward an even graver situation. 

This is America’s opportunity. The al- 
ternatives are to fight or to share. Ours is 
the choice. America can still decide be- 
tween creating closed economies, which, 
when it is inevitably discovered that these 
are not self-sufficient, will lead sooner or 
later to war, or, taking a longer view and 
listening to inspired thought—the only 
form of preparing for the future—refuse to 
permit itself to be led astray by present in- 
terests—a sure way to bring down catas- 
trophe tomorrow. 

All the nations of America are rich, but 
in different degrees, just as the degree of 
economic progress differs from country to 
country. The responsibility of each one is 
according to the measure of its own 
resources. 

If within each country collective interests 
are placed above partial and particular in- 
terests and if protectionism of political fron- 
tiers is replaced by natural economic fron- 
tiers, true units can be created. ‘Thus there 
would be avoided the cruel and unneces- 
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A PACKING HOUSE IN ARGENTINA 


The excellent Argentine meat finds its largest market in England. 


sary conflicts that otherwise would be pro- 
duced if an effort should be made to create 
by means of political hegemony comple- 
mentary units as a market of origin of raw 
materials and of consumption for manu- 
factured products, which are indispensable 
in modern civilization. 

A purely economic policy leads to con- 
flict, but a policy of economic idealism can 
bring together the spiritual and the mate- 
rial; it can join men with men, nations with 
nations. It is, in short, the only policy un- 
der which profit does not accrue at the ex- 
pense of one’s neighbor. If the Americas 
abandon their economic selfishness, they 
will not need in some future day to resort 
to arms to rectify boundaries that destroy 
interchange, the true guaranty of peace. 
The modern and humane version of sz vs 
pacem, para bellum ought to be: “If you wish 
peace, prepare for commerce.” 

An economic program cannot be abso- 
lute. The essential thing is to correct one 


tendency by initiating another. It cannot 
be expected that all countries should adopt 
the same policy simultaneously; it will be 
enough if some of them join together at the 
beginning. On sucha day a true safety zone 
will have been achieved by the creation of 
an atmosphere of economic hope, as op- 
posed to the despair of the older countries. 
Thus, when the wealth of one country is no 
longer coveted by its neighbor, confidence 
in the possibilities of a peaceful future will 
prevail among nations and mutual condi- 
tions will be created which will let all of 
them live. This is the hour of choice be- 
tween two roads: one which has made 
Europe what it is today and the other 
which will make of America the “New 
World.” 
The Future 

To try to oppose one’s self to the progres- 
sion of life is worse than vain; it is like 
damming up water without giving it an 
outlet. It is necessary to abandon once 
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and for all the idea that the nations which 
were first industrialized were destined by a 
providence of their own that favored them 
to exploit a greater nucleus of nations 
which produce raw materials. On the con- 
trary, general industrialization must not 
only be accepted but furthered; instead of 
abandoning it to the mercy of the profit 
motive, it must be advanced in accordance 
with both economic necessities and social 
concepts. Such a course will be possible 
under the new ideas of the functions of 
government, which, by endowing govern- 
ment with greater powers, provide it with 
means of action which formerly did not 
exist and responsibilities which transcend 
frontiers. 

The responsible officials of each coun- 
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try, in lieu of working as heads of opposing 
bands, must learn to work together as 
chiefs of different units of a single army— 
humanity. Instead of local and exclusive 
economic interests, which look upon those 
outside their frontiers who pursue identical 
interests as enemies, there must come rec- 
ognition of the fact that people of different 
nationalities have identical rights, inas- 
much as all of them, in the midst of like 
difficulties, are seeking the same end— 
economic security. ‘This environment of 
mutual respect demands a greater com- 
mon culture, and this culture cannot be 
attained without industrialization, which 
with its wealth creates means for education 
and for raising the individual and collec- 
tive standard of living. 





AIRPLANE FREIGHT 


The economic development of regions, especially mining districts, that are inaccessible by railroad or 
highway, has been greatly facilitated by the airplane. 
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A greater equality among men is fittingly 
accompanied by a greater equality among 
nations, but the latter cannot exist while 
some enjoy the advantages of an advanced 
economy and others must develop under 
inferior conditions. This concept will be 
imposed upon the governments by public 
opinion, but in order that public opinion 
may fully comprehend and express such a 
concept, there is need for a cultural level 
which still does not exist in every country. 
There is the difficulty, for example, of 
speaking the same mental language, an in- 
dispensable element for intercourse and 
mutual understanding between nations. 

Industry, it is said, creates social prob- 
lems—as if they did not exist on the land !— 
for when men are thus brought together, 
teaching and the exchange of ideas are 
facilitated, and the group can make de- 
mands beyond the scope of the individual. 
Labor unions will in time be factors in in- 
ternational union because their aspira- 
Eventually that voice 
which in the clash of vocal organized in- 
terests is still scarcely perceptible will make 
itself heard—the voice of the consumer. 
Customs barriers will continue to grow 
until consumers rise up against what 
appears to be exploitation on the part of 
privileged groups. There will again be 
witnessed, under a different guise, the agi- 
tation which obliged England after the 
Napoleonic wars to repeal the famous Corn 
Laws which at that time had meant high 
food prices for the new class of industrial 
workers. ‘This repeal did not impoverish 
the country, as the affected groups had 


tions are similar. 


argued it would. It brought about a lower 
cost of living, increased sales, and social 
peace. In a similar manner the changes 
which now must come will allow a new 
specialization in the work of nations and 
will create among them a greater mutual 
interchange and 


peace. 


social and economic 


The new international trade must be es- 
tablished on a higher level, not on an in- 
clined plane. Today’s advanced civiliza- 
tion must repeat the feats of primitive 
man. The first interchange took place 
between men who lived within the same 
valley; then between the people of the 
valley and those of the lower slopes. It 
continued to ascend the mountain on all 
sides until men on adjoining heights talked 
and traded with each other. 

Were it not for the fact that incompre- 
hension impedes that force which the world 
has within itself and the aspirations which 
every man cherishes, present day problems 
would find a solution. Industrialization is 
a phenomenon of growth and the evils 
which it generates come above all from the 
varying rhythm of its different activities. 
However painful those activities may be, 
they are of form and not of essence. 

To deny the benefit which international 
commerce gives to the world would be as 
grave as to deny the benefit of industriali- 
zation. Countries continue to need each 
other; new needs arise, supplanting those 
met within a country’s own borders. A 
general improvement of the standard o° 
living will increase the number of con- 
sumers and permit a new period of ex- 
pansion; to raise the problem is to point 
out its solution. There can never be evil 
in an inevitable law of growth; there can 
be no wrong in the fact that humanity 
from its very origin has followed the 
processes of evolution and progress. In a 
world ill fed, ill clad, and ill housed, the 
problem cannot lie in over-production. 

The process will be long or short, de- 
pending on how the ruling powers interpret 
the era. If, instead of clinging to concepts 
that have lost all value, they will listen also 
to sentiment, they will soon see that they 
must think of man himself and not merely 
of ideological abstractions. A mere dis- 
cussion of ideas will never cure an illness. 
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The individual must be given as much 
thought as the government, and men as 
much as countries. If the inner voices 
are hearkened to, the process will be rapid; 
this generation will attain a new order, and 
can close its eyes in peace. If not, unrest 
will persist and in order to restrain force, 
force will continue to rule. 

Old phrases and cloaks continue to hide 
reality. World conditions are new, and 
thought, not words, will bring a solution. 
With a narrow criterion, we shall have 
only each one’s limited market; with 
broader discernment and a free will, we 
shall have the interchange we desire. And 
each community will know how to control 
the economic factions, modern Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, Montagues and Capulets, 
who foment and maintain internal and 
external struggles worse than religious 
wars. 

It would seem that the Pan Americanism 
that must rise out of the experience of its 
first fifty years of life must, if it is to be 
more effective, be more modest. It will 
be necessary to begin by seeking within 
the two continents markets which are 
complementary or States in a similar stage 
of evolution so that doors can be opened 
without impositions and without fears. 
Before attaining Pan Americanism, many 
small regional Americanisms will have to 
be achieved which will constitute indispen- 
sable markets for large scale modern pro- 
duction. Present economic zones will 
have to be succeeded by new ones. Before 
eradicating barriers, the zones which they 
envelop today will have to be widened— 
which will be another form of reducing 
them. The process requires a humane 
inspiration—the only inspiration that sees 
affinities where interest sees only competi- 
tors. Whenever markets are free, it will 
not be necessary to conquer them, and prog- 
ress will continue its forward march, 
distributing its gifts among an ever increas- 


ing number of beneficiaries. Local indus- 
try will then be a blessing, because it will 
permit the fulfillment of a demand which 
today is unsuspected. Those who today, 
fearing for their profits, exact and impose 
restrictive measures, will be as astonished 
to see the results as were the English who 
at the beginning of the xrxth century had 
opposed the lowering of certain import 
duties. As the machine-age, or in other 
words, industrialization, creates a greater 
number of indispensable articles, a greater 
distribution and circulation will necessarily 
follow. 

That day all regions of the earth will 
bear fruit equally for all. Attachment to 
one’s native land will not preclude the 
exchange of one’s own goods for another’s. 
Work will be done for the common welfare 
and will not be based upon the impoverish- 
ment of one’s neighbor. 

To achieve Americanism, a philosophy is 
needed; that is to say, faith and common 
hopes. At times when political and eco- 
nomic formulas die, a new formula must 
be produced whose kingdom will be of 
this world without disputing that of the 
next. Economic peace will bring spiritual 
peace. Magnificent ambition! 

All that is required is for America to be 
itself. It is necessary only to listen more 
to its own heartbeat and less to outside 
sounds. It will know then that it wants 
peace, and recognizing that, it will work 
for peace without deviation. Others’ ex- 
amples, dark stars in a clear sky, point the 
way. Whatever leads to conflict and to 
grief is not an ideal. Concern for the 
modest happiness of each man_ should 
guide America; its alliances will be eco- 
nomic, because its thought will be fixed on 
long: periods of peace and not on the dis- 
orders of war. America will be itself if it 
thinks in terms of peace; it will be a ““New 
World” whenever it is composed of men 
living together in harmony and not of 
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governments in competition with each 
other. After a hundred years, with an 
echo more powerful than voice itself, 
it will answer the call of Canning, invit- 
ing it to redress the balance of the Old 
World. 

The Pan American Union is the instru- 
ment for studying common problems and 
facilitating the path of all. In concluding 
this sketch of a half century of economic 
progress in the Americas, it is appropriate 
to repeat with deep emotion the quotation 
given by a delegate of the United States, 
John B. Henderson, at the First Pan Amer- 
ican Conference: 


G42DNER 


Courtesy of ‘Commerce and Industry,’” Philadelphia 


The old Scythians 
Painted blind Fortune’s powerful hands with wings 
To show her gifts come swift and suddenly, 
Which if her favorite be not swift to take 
He loses them forever. 


Within the changes which we have wit- 
nessed—and which humanity will always 
witness—the cadences that emanate from 
the depths of the heart have an unchanging 
value. Thus the verse, embodying a con- 
cept formed when the several languages 
which are spoken today in the New World 
were still unknown, not only brings to- 
gether two dates, but unites them with the 
Eternal. 





Inter-American Communications 


THOMAS BURKE 


Chief, Division of International Communications, United States Department of State 


ALTHOUGH the earliest recorded history 
of man reveals his use of visual or aural 
signals as a means of conveying and re- 
ceiving information, the comprehensive 
development of the science of communica- 
tions did not begin until the turn of the 
19th century. The technique of communi- 
cations, which originated as a savage art 
chiefly inspired by primitive military re- 
quirements, remained relatively unchanged 
through ages,—ages that witnessed the 
extraordinary fecundity of art, literature, 
and music and the relative sterility of 
science. ‘The fire beacons of early Greece, 
the tom-toms of tropical Africa, and the 
smoke columns of the North American 
Indian were, it is true, materially improved 
upon. The heliograph, the heliostat, and 
the semaphore were developed, as were 
numerous other signalling 
varying merit. 

But it was not until after the industrial 
revolution, with its profound effects on 
every branch of human activity, that elec- 
tricity was successfully employed in the 
furtherance of communications. From that 
point onward, the development of that 
vital science is an incredible mélange of 
brains, brawn, and spirit which has been 
lavish in its benefits but which has imposed 
upon mankind new and inescapable re- 
sponsibilities. This is particularly true 
with regard to the peoples who comprise 
the twenty-one American Republics. The 
advent of the cable and the telephone 
undeniably marked a bettering of inter- 
national relations, but it remained for the 
twin miracles of radio and aviation to 
fuse the bonds of understanding and mu- 
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tual respect upon which the present prin- 
ciples of inter-Americanism have been con- 
ditioned. Therefore, in this review, the 
term communications will be construed 
in its broader sense to include cables, 
telephone, radio (telecommunications), 
aviation, and shipping. 

The history of communications is an 
extremely interesting record of patient ex- 
perimentation that has placed upon the 
shoulders of civilization new and un- 
traditional responsibilities. The present 
world-wide migrations of giant-winged 
clipper planes are remote indeed from 
the crude experiments in the field of 
aerodynamics which were carried on at 
the beginning of the 20th century. Radio’s 
practically instantaneous and universal 
dissemination of information marks an 
almost fantastic advancement from the 
embryonic Hertzian waves of half a cen- 
tury ago and the speedy and luxurious 
facilities of modern maritime travel are 
in happy contrast with the slow and in- 
adequate sea transport services of any prior 
period in history. With these thoughts 
in mind we will undertake briefly to con- 
sider the progress which has been achieved 
in the field of communications within the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Aviation 


President Roosevelt, recently writing to 
President Ortiz of Argentina in connection 
with the progress of aviation, said: 


Few of the boldest visionaries of 1929 could have 
foretold the amazing developments that the im- 
mediately ensuing years were to witness in civil 
aviation. The pioneer craft which carried the 
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FLYING THE ANDES 


One of the most spectacular achievements of the past 13 years is the establishment of a regular air mail 
and passenger service between all the American Republics as well as routes across the Atlantic and Pacific. 


mails to Buenos Aires a decade ago have been re- 
placed by great multi-motored planes which today, 
following the same route, cover the distance in 
five days, or half the original time. 


Similar development has marked the air 
transportation, both national and interna- 
tional, of all the American Republics. 
However, before proceeding with a par- 
ticularized consideration of inter-American 
aviation it would be well to examine briefly 
for background purposes the efforts which 
have been made toward regulation and co- 
ordination on a world-wide scale. In this 
direction, a vast amount of work has been 
done by international organizations spe- 


cializing in the realm of public and private 
air law. Basic in the field of public air law 
is the International Convention for the 
Regulation of Aerial Navigation which was 
signed at Paris on October 13, 1919. The 
International Commission for Air Naviga- 
tion (C. I. N. A.—Commission Interna- 
tionale de Navigation Aérienne) is a per- 
manent organization created by the Paris 
Convention. It is constantly engaged in 
the codification of the technical annexes 
thereof. 

The International Technical Committee 
of Aerial Legal Experts (C. I. T. E. J. A.— 
Comité International Technique d’Ex- 
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perts Juridiques Aériens) which has been 
functioning since 1926 has prepared prelim- 
inary projects of international conventions 
for final adoption at periodic diplomatic 
conferences. Among the more important 
of these instruments is the international 
convention relating to air transportation 
which was signed at Warsaw October 12, 
1929 and which contains uniform stand- 
ards for air transport documents, such as 
passenger tickets and airway bills, as well 
as provisions relating to liability of air 
transport operators in international trans- 
portation for damages to persons and 
property. 

In 1933 there was opened for signature 
at The Hague the International Sanitary 
Convention for Aerial Navigation and at 
Rome in the same year there was signed 
a convention relating to damages caused 
by aircraft in flight to parties on the 
surface. 

With this universal background, we may 
now proceed with an examination of the 
important inter-American aviation rela- 
tionships. Aviation, surmounting the haz- 
ards of the natural topography of the 
American continent, has overcome the 
delays, in fact the virtual impossibility, 
of surface communication in many places. 
Its advancement has opened remote areas 
in the Americas and has made their 
wealth and industry available, for their 
own profit and the common good, to the 
markets of the world. It has done some- 
thing more, something less tangible but 
equally vital; it has enabled men of dif- 
ferent nationalities and tongues to meet 
in peaceful pursuits and to develop to a 
happy fruition the potentialities of under- 
standing and good will in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

It was in such an atmosphere that a 
series of inter-American conferences on 
aviation was inaugurated with results 
which trace a happy pattern for other 


phases of negotiation. The first confer- 
ence to give major consideration to avia- 
tion appears to have been the Fifth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, 
Santiago, Chile, 1923. The decisions re- 
garding aviation were _ significant.' 
Through its resolutions, the conference 
decided to establish, under the title of the 
Inter-American Commercial Aviation 
Commission, an inter-American technical 
commission to study the policy, laws and 
regulations concerning commercial avia- 
tion, to be composed of delegates from 
each state which had membership in the 
Pan American Union. A resolution also 
provided for the consideration of the mem- 
ber States of drafts of laws and regulations 
concerning commercial aviation, special 
customs procedure and the determination 
of adequate landing places. The Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union 
was charged with the responsibility of 
formulating suitable conclusions of the 
Inter-American Commercial Aviation 
Commission in the form of conventions 
which might be submitted by it to 
the States belonging to the Union, 
such formulation to be made with due 
consideration of the conventions already 
existing. 

A conference of the Inter-American 
Commercial Aviation Commission was 
held in Washington in May 1927. Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Panama, Peru, the United States, Uruguay 
and Venezuela were represented. This 
meeting recognized the importance of 
aviation as a factor in inter-American co- 
operation. It recommended that the Pan 
American Union collect and disseminate 
among its members technical data, in- 
cluding information regarding the place 


1 Report, delegates of United States to Fifth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, Santiago, 1923. 
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THE TONCONTIN FIELD AT TEGUCIGALPA 


From this, the best equipped field in Central America, Transportes Aéreos Centroamericanos (Taca) 
operates a useful service to mines and other remote centers of Honduran industry, and flies passenger 
planes as far south as Panama. 


of radio, meteorology and medical science 
in the development of aerial navigation; 
supervise the circulation of laws and regu- 
lations of the American states bearing upon 
this subject; promote uniform aerial legis- 
lation in the Americas; and perform such 
other duties as might thereafter be assigned 
to it. A recommendation was also made 
to the Bureau of the Pan American Postal 
Union with headquarters at Montevideo 
with a view to the signing of agreements 
between the respective postal adminis- 
trations to provide facilities for and regu- 
late the carrying of mail by aircraft. 
Simultaneously there was held in Wash- 
ington the Third Pan American Commer- 
cial Conference, which cooperated through 
joint sessions of the two groups. 
However, the first international instru- 
ment in inter-American aviation dates 
from the Sixth International Conference of 


American States, Habana, 1928, at which 
was adopted a Convention on Commer- 
cial Aviation. That convention formu- 
lated rules for international air navigation 
by private aircraft of the contracting 
states. It included provisions relating to 
marking of aircraft, landing facilities, pro- 
hibited transport, competency of airmen 
and the right of each state to prescribe 
the route to be flown over its territory. 
It was designed especially to meet condi- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere and to 
permit the normal development of air 
transportation by the gradual adoption 
of such rules and regulations as experience 
might dictate. The Habana convention 
has been ratified by Chile, Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicara- 
gua, Panama and the United States. 
Three years later, at the Fourth Pan 
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American Commercial Conference, held 
in Washington, there was recommended 
the simplification of procedure with re- 
spect to the arrival and departure of 
aircraft. 

By that time it had become apparent to 
each of the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics that aviation had become a mature 
and vitally important factor in the everyday 
activities of their peoples. In any event it 
is noteworthy that the general subject of 
air transportation was given extensive 
consideration and study at the Seventh 
International Conference of American 
States, which was held at Montevideo 
from December 3 to 26, 1933... At that 
Conference there was adopted a resolu- 
tion ? recommending study by a commis- 
sion of experts, under the aegis of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, of means for further accelerating 
inter-American aviation through the estab- 
lishment of a continuous line of radio 
stations, beacons, and aerodromes along 
existing routes and others which might be 
established. The resolution also urged 
the determination of additional methods 
for effecting more rapid inter-American 
aerial communications. 

In 1935, another Pan American Commer- 
cial Conference convened in Buenos Aires. 
By this time aviation planning in many 
countries, notably the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany, envisaged 
the transoceanic flights which were soon 
to become a vital reality. Early in the 
sessions of the Conference, attention was 
directed to the need for a more definite 
recognition of the aeronautical pronounce- 
ments and undertakings of the world 
conferences which had previously been 
held. Briefly, mention was specifically 
made of the work being done by the In- 
ternational Technical Committee of Aerial 


2 Resolution LIT, Final Act, Seventh International 
Conference of American States, Montevideo, 1933. 


Legal Experts,’ the desirability of ratifying 
the International Sanitary Convention for 
Aerial Navigation opened for signature at 
The Hague, 1933,? the need for adopting 
the Convention of Warsaw of 1929, the ad- 
visability of careful study of the Conven- 
tion signed at Rome in 1933,? and the 
importance of the Convention on Com- 
mercial Aviation, Habana, 19284 and 
its ratification. 

In September 1937, the Inter-American 
Technical Aviation Conference convened 
at Lima, Peru. One of the outstanding 
accomplishments of the Conference was 
the adoption of a resolution providing for 
the creation of a Permanent American 
Aeronautical Commission (C. A. P. A.— 
Comisién Aeronautica Permanente Ameri- 
cana) for the purpose of the gradual and 
progressive unification and codification of 
international public and private air law 
and the coordination and development of 
mutual interest in technical subjects. 
Such subjects relate to aircraft, pilots, air- 
ways, and facilities for air navigation, 
including airports and operation practice 
and procedure. ‘They also concern the 
organization and marking of inter-Ameri- 
can air routes and the possible coordina- 
tion of local air services. ‘The resolution 
further provided that each Government 
of the American Republics should under- 
take to create a national commission com- 
posed of professors, jurists, and aviation 
experts which should make recommen- 
dations as to the projects to be con- 
sidered by the proposed inter-American 
commission. ‘The first sessions of the new 
organization were to take place within 
twelve months after at least seven of the 
national commissions had been organized. 
The seven commissions have not yet been 
formed and regardless of its potential 
values to hemispheric aviation C. A. P. A. 
has not yet functioned. 

8 Pages 311-12 supra. 4 Page 313 supra. 
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LAYING THE TELEPHONE CABLE 
BETWEEN CHILE AND ARGENTINA 


The Eighth International Conference of 
American States convened in Lima in 
December 1938. Among other things, it 
approved resolutions recommending rati- 
fication of the Habana Convention of 1928 
and sympathetic consideration for the 
resolutions and recommendations adopted 
at the Inter-American Technical Aviation 
Conference. 

This cooperation in aviation was mani- 
fested still further at the First Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Aviation Conference which 
was held in Montevideo, Uruguay, in 
February 1939. In addition to adopting 
definitions for sanitary aviation, aero- 
nautical medicine, sanitary aircraft, and 
auxiliary sanitary aircraft, the Montevideo 
Conference passed resolutions and recom- 
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mendations concerning technical coopera- 
tion of national sanitary aviation services, 
installation of sanitary aviation services by 
those countries lacking them, standardiza- 
tion of identification marks on sanitary 
aircraft, and centralization and exchange 
of information concerning sanitary avia- 
tion. 

In concluding a study of the develop- 
ment of aviation in the American Repub- 
lics, it is appropriate that some comment 
should be made with respect to the airmail 
services which now constitute a great net- 
work linking these Republics and pene- 
trating regions which formerly were vir- 
tually inaccessible. 

The progress which has been made in 
speeding airmail schedules during the past 
decade, not only internationally but also 
within individual countries, is a matter of 
justifiable pride. Such an accomplish- 
ment could only be realized through the 
cooperation of the countries composing 
the Pan American Union. 

The first air mail contract granted by 
the United States, linking that country 
with Cuba, was effected on October 15, 
1920. It called for one-way air mail 
service daily except Sunday and provided 
for carrying five hundred pounds of mail. 

The early development of the air mail 
services may be said to have occurred 
during the period 1920 to 1930. Prior to 
that period, the pace of the world’s trade 
routes and the delivery of mail was geared 
to the speed of the ocean steamer. 

In 1929, air mail service between the 
United States and the west coast of South 
America required three days from Miami 
to Panama, four days to Buenaventura, 
Colombia, five days to Guayaquil, six days 
to Lima, eight days to Santiago, and ten 
day to Argentina, across the Andes on the 
River Plate. In the short space of ten 
years, the flying time between the United 
States and the west coast of South America 
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has been reduced approximately one half. 
Today it requires one day by plane from 
New York to Panama, two days to Guaya- 
quil, two and one-half days to Lima, four 
days to Santiago, and five days to Buenos 
Aires. Service was once a week until 
July 1, 1930, but since that date a twice-a- 
week service has been maintained. 

Thus the progress of aviation in the 
Americas has been many-sided. It has 
looked back to the accomplishments of 
world-wide conferences and organizations, 
has surveyed its present needs and obliga- 
tions, and looks forward to the continued 
safety of air travel and, through centralizing 
organizations, toward greater cooperation 
and effectiveness. 


Telecommunications 


Cables in 1795; radio in 1882. Such a 
recital would seem a reflection upon his- 
torical accuracy. Nevertheless the roots of 
telecommunications stem further back than 
is generally apparent. In 1795 a Spaniard, 
Salva by name, suggested the principle of 
submarine telegraphy,° while in 1882 Dol- 
bear was awarded a United States wireless 
patent. However, it is well known that the 
practical effects of these agencies did not 
become apparent comparatively 
recent times. 

In 1842, Samuel Morse transmitted an 
electric current and signals through an in- 
sulated copper wire laid between Castle 
Garden and Governor’s Island in New 
York Harbor. In 1873, a cable was laid 
between Brazil and the British West Indian 
Islands, connecting there with a cable to 
Europe. While the pioneer company to 
South America was the Western Telegraph 
Company (British),’ two American com- 
panies entered the South American field in 
1878. They were the Mexican Telegraph 


until 


5 H. R.55th Congress, 2d Sess., Doc.573, Pt.7, p. 1657. 

8 “Radio Activities of the Department of Commerce,’ , 
July 1, 1937, p. 22. 

7“ Telecommunications,”’ Herring and Gross, p. 29. 


Company and the Central and South 
American Telegraph Company. ‘The for- 
mer connected the United States and Mex- 
ico by cable from Texas to Veracruz while 
the latter extended its lines from Veracruz 
to Central and South American countries.® 

The international attributes of the tele- 
graph and eventually of cables may be 
traced through the long line of interna- 
tional telegraph conventions. ‘These dated 
from the Paris Convention of 1865 through 
the Convention of Vienna of 1868, the 
Convention of Rome of 1872 and the fun- 
damental Convention of St. Petersburg of 
1875, the periodic revisions of whose 
international regulations led eventually to 
the International ‘Telecommunications 
Convention, Madrid, 1932, which, with 
the Telegraph Regulations of Cairo of 
1938, is still effective. 

In 1889 cable services were expensive 
and rates exorbitant. It was under such 
conditions that the First International 
Conference of American States considered 
the problem of communications. In a 
message to Congress of July 2, 1890 Presi- 
dent Harrison, referring to recommenda- 
tions of the conference for improved postal 
facilities and cable communications, said 
in part: 

I can not too strongly urge upon Congress the 
necessity of giving this subject immediate and 
favorable consideration, and of making adequate 
appropriations to carry the recommendations 
into effect; . . . The delegates of the seventeen 
neighboring Republics which have so recently 
been assembled in Washington, at the invitation 
of this Government, have expressed their wish and 
purpose to cooperate with the United States in 
the adoption of measures to improve the means 
of communication between the several Republics 
of America.® 
The report of the committee on commu- 
nications drew attention to the fact that 
“trade is no longer done to any extent by 
correspondence. The buyer and _ seller 


8 Tbid., p. 35. 
9 57st Congress, Ist Session, Ex. Doc. No. 174, p. 7. 
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STATION OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, ROCKY POINT, LONG ISLAND 


This station, in operation since 1919, is the largest in the world. It maintains direct radio telegraph and 

radio telephone communication with many Latin American countries and uses its direct wire service 

for the transmission of United States broadcasts to Latin American broadcasting stations. Broadcasters 

in this country make an effort to present to listeners abroad ‘‘a graphic cross-section of all phases of our 
national life, a living pattern of democracy at work.” 


must meet each other. Acquaintance fos- 
ters confidence, and confidence is the 
foundation of all trade.” '° 

The committee recommended that Gov- 
ernment aid be given ‘“‘to the company 
which shall connect the principal ports of 
the nations bordering on the Pacific by 
means of a submarine telegraphic cable, 
whose termini shall be, for the present, 
the port of San Francisco, in the United 
States of America, and that of Valparaiso, 
ita Clavier? & 


10 Tbid., p. 71. 
11 Tbid., p. 7. 


Since the First Pan American Confer- 
ence, the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere have evinced an increasing interest 
in the development of inter-American tele- 
communications. In 1931, the Fourth 
Pan American Commercial Conference, 
meeting in Washington, recommended the 
establishment of direct land lines with 
adjacent countries, and of submarine 
cables and radio stations which would put 
them into direct contact with every other 
country of the continent.” 


12 Final Act, Fourth Pan American Commercial 
Conference, p. 14. 
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The obstacles to cable communication 
had a serious effect upon the interchange 
of news and as late as 1914 testimony was 
given before a Senate committee that 
there was a dearth of news of the United 
States in South America. 

Since the early days of the cable, how- 
ever, communication by that agency in the 
Americas has undergone steady develop- 
ment so that today the United States is 
joined with practically all countries of 
Central and South America, the facilities 
of several companies contributing to such 
service. 

It may be noted that direct cable con- 
nections now link Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Haiti, 
Mexico, Panama, Peru, and the United 
States. 

The progress which has been made in 
telecommunications in the past fifty years 
is evidenced by a statement comparing 
cable rates in 1889 with cable and radio 
rates in 1939 between points in the United 
States and the other American Republics: 


Comparative Table of Telecommunication Rates in 
7889 and 1939. 











Gountrics Cables Cables oud Radio 
Full rate | Press per 

Per word | per word word 
Argentina........ $1. 82 $0. 42 $0. 05 
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But the development of cables was not 
to stand alone either as a scientific achieve- 
ment or as an economic factor. It re- 
mained for science to evolve the practical 
reality of radio with its tremendous im- 
plications in many fields. 

Prior to the World War radio telegraphy 


was mainly used in communication from 
ship to ship and between ship and shore. 
The sharp crack of radio over the cold 
waters of the Atlantic in April of 1912 not 
only brought rescue to many victims of 
the 7ztanic disaster but apprised the world 
of the far-reaching effectiveness of this 
new force. 

In 1913 a radio telegraph service was 
organized for the conduct of private 
business in the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea, land stations being erected 
at New Orleans, Boston and points in 
Central America.'? 

During the World War, with a serious 
breakdown of cable communication, trans- 
oceanic radio telegraphy received a tre- 
mendous impetus with a consequent in- 
crease of international circuits. Subse- 
quently, technical advancement largely 
outstripped regulation. ‘The World Radio 
Conference held in Washington in 1927 es- 
tablished international regulation to an 
encouraging degree and the work of that 
meeting was further developed at the In- 
ternational ‘Telecommunications Confer- 
ence, Madrid, 1932. 

While the Madrid Convention remains 
in force, the rapid technical advance of 
radio has made necessary the negotiation 
of new regulations to be annexed to it. 
Those regulations, covering not only radio 
but also telegraph and telephone, were 
negotiated at Cairo, Egypt, in 1938. 

Today the United States and the other 
American Republics are closely knit by a 
well-integrated radio telegraph system." 

Direct radio telegraph circuits exist 
between the United States and Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa _ Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, El Salva- 
vador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Uruguay 
and Venezuela. 


13 ** Telecommunications,”’ Herring and Gross, p. 78. 
14 Thid., p. 88. 
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The development of radio telephone 
service is of even more recent experience. 
Prior to 1927 the only telephone connec- 
tions between the United States and 
foreign countries were those with Canada, 
Mexico and Cuba. In that year radio 
telephone service was inaugurated be- 
tween the United States and Europe. Since 
then such service has been established 
between the United States and many of 
the countries of Central and South Ameri- 
America.’® 

The following is a chronological list of 
the opening of such circuits: 


Buenos Aires April 3, 1930 
Lima October 14, 1931 
Rio de Janeiro December 18, 1931 


Caracas December 19, 1932 
Bogota December 22, 1932 
15 [bid., p. 72. 
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Courtesy of All America Cables 


Panama February 24, 1933 
San José March 20, 1933 
Guatemala April 17, 1933 
Managua June 7, 1933 
Barranquilla November 8, 1934 
Tegucigalpa April 23, 1935 


Santo Domingo September 30, 1935 
San Salvador January 14, 1937 


The advent of mass communication 
through the agency of broadcasting is a 
distinctly modern innovation which has 
presented to man an effective instrument 
for understanding and good will and has 
placed upon him the heavy responsibility 
of wielding that instrument for the general 
welfare. 

In the field of international broadcasting 
it has been the consistent objective of the 
United States to confine its activities to 
what might be characterized as the purely 





ALL AMERICA CABLES EXHIBIT AT THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


In the background is a map showing how these far-flung lines connect the Americas and Europe. 
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cultural aspect of the nation and _ its 
people. ‘This is particularly true of broad- 
casting to the other American Republics, 
in which meticulous care has been exer- 
cised by the United States broadcasters to 
confine their programs to the same 
standards of reliability and quality that 
are required at home. 

With that in view private broadcasting 
companies in the United States are send- 
ing over seven short wave broadcasting 
stations a variety of programs involving 
all types of music, news in English and 
other languages, drama, education, re- 
ligious -services. In addition, they re- 
broadcast through the facilities of local 
South and Central American stations 
special events in the United States. Ina 
word, an effort is made to present to 
listeners abroad a cross-section of life in 
the latter country and of the interests of its 
people. A representative of a United 
States company testifying before a Con- 
gressional committee expressed the belief 
that “‘the most effective way to portray 
American democracy to other peoples and 
nations is to present a graphic cross-section 
of all phases of our national life, a living 
pattern of democracy at work.” 1 

But the accomplishments of today con- 
stitute the challenge for tomorrow. Con- 
tinued accuracy and more speedy trans- 
mission of news in the Americas, a greater 
comprehension of the likes and dislikes of 
listeners in many lands, sympathetic coop- 
eration in the exchange of programs and re- 
broadcasts, the development of improved 
engineering standards and the elaboration 
of new devices such as television, are but a 
few of the alluring possibilities of the future, 
while motion pictures open new vistas of 
perception and understanding. 

Efforts toward inter-American coopera- 
tion in the field of telecommunications have 
been reflected in numerous conferences. In 


16 Ibid., p. 93. 


1911, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru 
and Venezuela concluded a_ regional 
telegraphic agreement.” 

At the International Radio Telegraph 
Conference,” London, 1912, five American 
states were represented, namely, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, the United States of 
America and Uruguay. Thereafter, due to 
war and post-war conditions, no further 
world conferences were held until the In- 
ternational Radio Telegraph Conference, 
Washington, 1927. That conference took 
measures of extreme importance for the es- 
tablishment of order in the international 
field, and it is significant that all of the 
American Republics except one were 
represented. 

Nineteen of the American Republics 
had representation at the International 
Telecommunications Conference, Madrid, 
1932, and the majority of them have rati- 
fied or adhered to the Madrid Convention, 
which is still in effect, and have thus 
become members of the International 
Telecommunications Union. 

Sixteen of the American Republics par- 
ticipated in the International Radio Con- 
ference, Cairo, 1938, and signed the 
revised General Radio Regulations which 
are annexed to the Madrid Convention. 
Fifteen of those countries signed the Cairo 
revision of the International Telegraph 
Regulations, and fourteen signed the 
Cairo revision of the International Tele- 
phone Regulations. 

A number of inter-American regional 
agreements have been concluded. In 
1933 there was held in Mexico City the 
North and Central American Regional 
Radio Conference, which was participated 
in by representatives of Canada, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua and the 
United States. That conference resulted 


17 “7? Union 
7915),”° p. 707. 
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BOUND FOR SOUTH AMERICA 


The luxury liners now in operation between the United States and both coasts of Latin America not only 
serve commerce well but are also promoting tourist travel in both directions, which is profitable culturally 
as well as financially. 


in a group of recommendations which, 
however, did not become effective. 

Early in 1937, upon invitation of the 
Government of Cuba, a North American 
Regional Radio Conference was attended 
by delegations from Canada, Cuba, Mex- 
ico and the United States. That con- 
ference was preliminary in nature and de- 
signed to effect informal understandings 
which might, after study by the various 
Governments, be made the basis of future 
negotiation. 

As a result of those studies, the First 
Inter-American Radio Conference was 
held in Habana in November and Decem- 
ber 1937 and was participated in by Ar- 


gentina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. The conference adopted reso- 
lutions incorporated in the Final Act. It 
negotiated an Inter-American Radio Com- 
munications Convention providing for the 
details of future conferences, the establish- 
ment of an Inter-American Radio Office 
and numerous provisions relating to broad- 
casting, aeronautical radio, press trans- 
missions and the like; an Inter-American 
Arrangement concerning Radio Commu- 
nications designed to effect standardiza- 
tion of technical practices; and a North 
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THE PORT AT CALLAO 


A striking advance in inter-American communications was provided by the construction of the new 

terminal at Callao, completed by an American corporation for the Peruvian Government in 1934. In 

1939 more than 1,000,000 tons of cargo passed through the port, an increase of more than 400,000 tons 

over the maximum before it was constructed. Large ocean liners can enter the basin protected by break- 
waters and tie up at one of the four piers or along the extended bulkhead. 


American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
ment signed by Canada, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Haiti, Mexicoand the United 
States relating to broadcasting in North 
America. ‘The Second Inter-American 
Radio Conference was held in Santiago, 
Chile, in the latter part of January 1940. 

The Inter-American Radio Office (O. 
I. R.—Oficina Interamericana de Radio) 
was located in Habana under the super- 
vision of a director chosen by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba. Its purpose is to act as a 
clearing house for the dissemination of in- 
formation regarding the technical and 
legal phases of radio among the American 
Republics and to assist through that dis- 
semination in the gradual lifting of engi- 
neering standards throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. 


In 1934 there was founded in Buenos 
Aires the South American Broadcasting 
Union with headquarters in Montevideo. 
South American conferences were held in 
Buenos Aires in 1935, in Rio de Janeiro in 
1937 and in Santiago, Chile, in January 
1940. 

In November and December 1938 a 
Regional Radio Conference of Central 
America, Panama and the Canal Zone was 
held at Guatemala City as an aftermath of 
the Cairo Conference. Its main objective 
was to allocate broadcasting frequencies in 
that region in the 2,300 to 2,400 kilocycle 
band, and a convention accomplishing 
that purpose was signed. 

In December 1939 there was held in 
Bogota, Colombia, a Regional Radio Con- 
ference of Tropical American Countries 
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attended by representatives of Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela. 
That conference is understood to have been 
held in preparation for the Santiago con- 
ference of January 1940. 

It will accordingly be seen that telecom- 
munications have played a prominent role 
in neutralizing the barriers of distance and 
language which had retarded the true de- 
velopment of mutual respect and under- 
standing between the people of the United 
States and those of the other American 
Republics. 

Shipping 

Although this medium of communica- 
tion antedates recorded history, it was not 
until commerce between remote places had 
expanded materially that shipping became 
an industry separated from the buying and 
selling of wares.'3 Until late in the 19th 
century the sailing vessel was the outstand- 
ing means for water-borne traffic. How- 
ever, commencing with the early part of 
that century, the competition of steam nav- 
igation became increasingly severe and the 
importance of sailing ships proportionately 
declined. 

As early as 1884, the lack of facilities for 
rapid and regular transportation consti- 
tuted a threatening reminder of the diff- 
culties attendant upon the development of 
trade in the Western Hemisphere. ‘This 
was evidenced especially when a South 
American commission, established by Con- 
gress, visited the other American Republics 
and recommended that adequate shipping 
facilities be established to serve that area. 

In authorizing the President to issue in- 
vitations for the First International Con- 
ference of American States to be held in 
Washington in 1889, Congress specified as 
the first matter for consideration ‘‘meas- 
ures that shall tend to preserve the peace 
and promote the prosperity of the several 
American states” and, further, ‘‘the estab- 

18 Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, Vol. XIV, p. 37. 


lishment of regular and frequent communi- 
cations between ports of the several Ameri- 
can states and the ports of each other.” 
Steamship service between the United 
States and Central and South America at 
that time was slow, infrequent and uncom- 
fortable. As a direct result, travel was 
negligible and mail service extremely un- 
satisfactory. 

The following table concerning steam- 
ship service between the United States and 
the other American republics, taken from 
the report of the First International Con- 
ference of American States, indicates the 
unsatisfactory conditions then prevailing: 
Steamship Service (both American and Foreign), between 


the United States and Mexico, Central America, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Haiti, and Brazil, as of 1589 


1. ‘To Mexico: Five lines; about ten sailings a 
month; average time, ten days. 

2. To CENTRAL AMERICA: Seven lines; about 
twenty-three sailings a month; average time, four 
to seven days. 

3. To Cotompta: Three lines; about seven 
sailings a month; average time, eight to thirteen 
days. 

4. To VENEZUELA: Two lines; four sailings a 
month; average time, from ten to eleven days. 

5. To Hartt: Two lines; six sailings a month; 
average time, seven days. 

6. To Brazit: Four lines; about four sailings 
a month; average time, twenty-four days. 

When the World War broke out in 1914, 
the American Republics became fully 
aware of the inadequacy of the shipping 
under their control and it became neces- 
sary for them to acquire their own facili- 
ties. 

During all this time, efforts were made, 
through the holding of a series of inter- 
national conferences on maritime law and 
the negotiation of treaties, to reach a 
common ground internationally on spe- 
cific subjects of concern to shipping. 

In the quarter century following the 
World War, the continued disturbed and 
unsettled conditions in many parts of the 
world, outside the Western Hemisphere, 
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emphasized the need in the Americas for 
an adequate American transportation 
system. With the growth of public in- 
terest in this problem, the United States 
recently placed three modern vessels and 
a fleet of fast freighters in the service 
between the United States and the East 
Coast of South America—a further ex- 
pression of the will to give reality to the 
principles of hemispheric cooperation. 
Obviously the Americas have reaped a 
generous but none the less deserved har- 
vest from the progressive growth of com- 
munications during the last half century. 
Although the universality of shipping, 
cables and telephones and their vital 
economic and cultural significance were 
recognized after they became practical 
instrumentalities of human usage, it was 
not until the advent of commercial avia- 
tion and radio that the peoples of the 
twenty-one American Republics seem to 
have comprehended the true meaning of 
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interdependence. The foregoing citation 
of inter-American conferences-—augment- 
ed by many others of less technical 
nature—truly marks the growth of genu- 
ine understanding among our peoples. In 
the achievement of this great purpose 
communications have played a role of 
incalculable importance. 

Therefore it was decided in this review 
not to undertake a technical country-by- 
country analysis of the subject, but to 
approach it more specifically from the 
point of view of its influence on the be- 
havior of 250,000,000 people who are seek- 
ing to perfect a formula by which they may 
enjoy the hard-won fruits of liberty in an 
atmosphere of peace, prosperity and mu- 
tual respect. The American Republics 
believe in the efficacy of consultation and 
respect for the pledged word, an efficacy 
which the past fifty years of advancement 
in the field of communications has so 
notably accelerated. 





INAUGURATION OF TRANSCONTINENTAL TELEPHONE SERVICE IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1915 


Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, appears in the center. 


Fifty Years of Intellectual Cooperation 


in the Americas 


MIGUEL OZORIO DE ALMEIDA 


Chairman, Brazilian Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 


THE topic assigned me for this articie 
emphasizes by its very wording one inter- 
esting aspect of the subject. 

The phrase ‘intellectual cooperation” 
did not come into general use until long 
after 1890. ‘This fact does not mean, how- 
ever, that in America, as elsewhere, such 
activity was not already an actuality; 
whether springing up spontaneously, en- 
couraged by specific organizations, or 
started at government initiative, it fitted 
into the scheme of things now definitely 
called “intellectual cooperation.” 

As a matter of fact, intellectual coopera- 
tion is not a creation of even the immediate 
past. It has always existed, and its periods 
of greatest activity have coincided some- 
times with those epochs when thought 
flourished freely, or, at the other extreme, 
with eras when men felt that the very 
foundations of civilization were threatened. 
Intellectual cooperation is an expression, 
therefore, either of a need for expansion, 
mutual comprehension, and reciprocal aid 
and understanding, or of the idea of de- 
fense, support, and solidarity in the face of 
common dangers. 

In the vigorous, though necessarily 
limited, intellectual life of the Middle 
Ages, cooperation of a sort was established 
through letters, visits, travel, or meetings— 
in other words, by the means available at 
the time. In the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, the achievements of science 
and the increasing spread of literary and 
artistic culture brought quite naturally in 
their train an intensification of cooperative 


organization in the form of international 
congresses, special missions, the 
change of professors and students. 

Conscious organization for a given pur- 
pose at first only utilized and developed 
elements already in existence. But these 
elements were few and uncertain, and 
often disappeared when premature at- 
tempts to coordinate them were made. 
What distinguishes, in certain respects, 
the present from earlier periods is the at- 
tempt to give intellectual cooperation a 
separate existence as a recognized and in- 
dispensable movement. 

Thus understood, cooperation immedi- 
ately takes on authority, and its means of 
action are strengthe: -d. Early delegates 
to the Council and Assembly of the League 
of Nations well understood what a sincere 
effort on behalf of intellectual cooperation 
would mean for the world of the future. 
It might even be claimed that the move- 
ment thus begun has far exceeded the ex- 
pectations of its founders. ‘The very ex- 
pression “intellectual cooperation” already 
seems too limited to include, in addition 
to diversified kinds of activity, all the 
ideals that are being formulated and 
gradually transformed into reality. 

In the Americas there is the same essen- 
tial difference between what is evident 
today and what existed forty or fifty years 
ago. Then, the problem had not been 
even stated; the movement developed of 
itself. In all the American nations today, 
a growing number of people, not only 
intellectuals but also statesmen and even 
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men of many different occupations, are 
aware of the questions coming within the 
province of what is called intellectual co- 
operation. And, what is better yet, they 
want these questions faced and studied. 
The need for intellectual cooperation has 
passed from the obscure and _ indefinite 
subconscious to the clear light of collective 
consciousness. Intellectual cooperation is 
now considered of great importance by 
influential people, by institutions, by 
international gatherings, by governments, 
by learned societies, by universities. Spe- 
cial organizations, established either by 
private enterprise or by government 
action, have that as their specific purpose. 

It is impossible to give here an account 
of all that has been done or even attempted 
in order to bring about cooperation be- 
tween the different countries of America. 
Information on this subject is scattered 
throughout a great variety of publications. 
Not a few are guarded in ministerial 
archives, in the minutes of learned and 
cultural societies, and in the papers of 
institutes. A grea. service would be 
rendered intellectual cooperation if a 
comprehensive study could be undertaken 
that would make all the necessary facts 
available to interested parties. It should 
be said in passing that a task of this nature 
could be accomplished only if it were pre- 
ceded by other preliminary work. Each 
American nation might well summarize 
what it has already accomplished in this 
field. The National Committees on In- 
tellectual Cooperation would be the or- 
ganizations naturally selected for this task, 
which they would either carry out them- 
selves, or select and appoint competent 
persons to do. 

In the present article, we shall confine 
ourselves, therefore, to a consideration of 
the most important or most characteristic 
efforts, in an attempt to emphasize the 
main ideas, the general course followed, 


and the most important facts relative to 
the subject. 

The evolution of intellectual culture in 
the American countries was, for a long 
time, characterized by their almost com- 
plete isolation from one another. They 
were all, or nearly all, directly connected 
with Europe. Cultural institutions de- 
veloped more or less rapidly according to 
local resources, but also very largely 
according to each country’s means of 
communication with great European cen- 
ters. As Dr. Waldo G. Leland has pointed 
out, that apparently paradoxical situation 
was essentially due to difficulties of com- 
munication. It was easier to go from 
New York to Paris or London than from 
New York to Buenos Aires. 

In any event, besides these material 
difficulties of communication, historical 
factors should be taken into consideration, 
such as the evolution of the American 
nations, since all of them were in the begin- 
ning European colonies. For a long time, 
most of the American countries remained, 
as was natural, chiefly consumers of 
culture; they looked to European centers, 
without feeling any need to strengthen 
relations between themselves. ‘This state 
of affairs, of course, varied according to 
circumstances. Given certain conditions— 
common interests and identity of lan- 
guage—specific groups of countries estab- 
lished more or less active intercourse. 
But when the effectiveness of these factors 
was reduced by distance, or when there 
was no similarity of language, intellectual 
relations of any kind were practically non- 
existent. At the First International Con- 
ference of American States, which met in 
Washington in 1889-90, Saenz Pefia could 
declare, ‘““The truth is that our knowledge 
of each other is limited. The republics of 
the North of this continent have lived 
without holding communication with those 
of the South, or the nations of Central 
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A GROUP OF SOUTH AMERICAN ENGINEERS AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The Union takes pleasure in helping to plan trips for students or professional groups who wish to study 
their specialty in another country. 


America. Absorbed, as they have been, 
like ours, in the development of their insti- 
tutions, they have failed to cultivate with 
us closer and more intimate relations.” 

A certain distinction should therefore be 
made between intellectual relations among 
individuals of different countries—relations 
resulting from the nature of the work of 
such men or from other personal consider- 
ations—and those cultivated with the more 
general and specific aim of cooperation. 

The former have always existed, al- 
though on a small scale: the attendance of 
students of other countries at this or that 
university, travels by naturalists, geolo- 
gists and geographers, the exchange of 
professors. Later, little by little, the 
governments of the American countries 


began to show interest in the various 
questions of mutual understanding and 
aid, especially in practical matters like 
instruction, the exchange of professors and 
students, the recognition of professional 
degrees won abroad. A treaty signed by 
Argentina and Bolivia in 1868 contains an 
article devoted to these matters. Other 
countries followed their example and 
signed similar treaties. 

The organization of inter-American in- 
tellectual cooperation, as it is developing 
daily, is due to several important factors: 

1. Private entities, with or without direct 
or indirect support from official institu- 
tions or from the government. 

2. The Pan American Union and the 
conferences held under its auspices. 
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3. The governments of the various 
countries. 

4. National Committees on Intellectual 
Cooperation. 

5. Institutions for intellectual coopera- 
tion affiliated with the League of Nations. 

It is self-evident that the above classi- 
fications are not clear-cut; the activities 
of some of these factors are often closely 
interwoven. 

It is easy to understand how, as cultural 
institutions developed in the American 
countries, the exchange of publications 
and personal visits gave rise to some col- 
laboration between individuals working 
toward the same goal. Collective visits 
by parties of physicians, professors and 
teachers, men of letters, and even students, 
were not only planned, but often carried 
out. Such visits and travels increased, 
and today the only obstacle in their way 
is the material difficulty of putting them 
into effect. ‘The results of these visits have 
unquestionably been most valuable, not 
only because they have promoted mutual 
understanding between the different coun- 
tries, but also because they have helped 
establish solidarity and good understand- 
ing among intellectuals. 

In connection with the initiative of pri- 
vate associations, the part played by the 
P. E. N. Clubs should be given special 
mention. One of the “conversations” 
organized by the Permanent Committee on 
Arts and Letters was held in 1936 in Buenos 
Aires, at the invitation of the Argentine 
P. E. N. Club. Although the American 
writers and men of letters discussed chiefly 
the intellectual relations between Europe 
and Latin America, they had ample oppor- 
tunity to appraise both their common 
characteristics and their national traits. 

Emphasis should also be given to the 
establishment of institutes for intellectual 
interchange, such as the Argentine— 
Brazilian Cultural Institute, for besides 





THE ARGENTINE-AMERICAN CULTURAL 
INSTITUTE, BUENOS AIRES 


This pioneer in bilateral institutions carries on 

manifold activities to further a better knowledge 

of each other by Argentina and the United States. 

English classes for 3,000 students, lectures, and a 

shop selling American books are conducive to the 
desired results. 


inviting the visits of intellectuals, they 
have encouraged translations and con- 
tributed to a wider knowledge of the 
literature of the countries that maintain 
them. At the meeting of the Association 
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of American Authors and Artists in 
Habana during October 1938, it was an- 
nounced that twenty cultural institutes 
had been founded in the Cuban capital. 
In Buenos Aires, the Argentine—Cuban 
Cultural Institute has been created. Chile 
and Bolivia have organized similar insti- 
tutes in their capitals. 

It is impossible to enumerate here all the 
recently established institutions of this kind 
which, though they have only just begun 
to function, already show great promise 
for the future. We may add, among 
others, the Peruvian-Argentine Institute, 
the Peruvian-American Institute, the Ar- 
gentine-American Cultural Institute (the 
oldest of all, with a record of intensive and 
fruitful activities), the Argentine-Bolivian, 
Argentine-Uruguayan, and Argentine- 
Paraguayan Cultural Institutes, and the 
Brazil-United States Institute. Chile has 
shown particular activity in this respect 
and multiplied the number of such insti- 
tutes of which it isa member. The move- 
ment is gaining momentum, and is at 
present being extended in Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, and Brazil. 
It is to be expected that these organiza- 
tions will find it increasingly easy to ac- 
complish their aims if they profit by the 
examples and lessons of those first estab- 
lished. It is desirable that the various 
institutes keep in close contact, so that each 
may gain from the others’ experience. 

Next, mention should be made of the 
organizations that educate in international 
relations—in other words, the universities, 
principally in the United States, where 
there are courses or lectures on the other 
countries of the American continent, with 
special emphasis on their history and cul- 
The books, maga- 
zines, and sundry publications, issued in 
certain countries to provide information on 
other American countries, also fall within 
his classification, as do the study projects of 


tural development. 


many women’s clubs in the United States. 

Besides all these activities which, while 
they have developed with no outside 
stimulus, nevertheless produce important 
results, special stress should be laid on the 
great philanthropic foundations, especially 
those of the United States. Outstanding 
among them are the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

The former includes in its sphere of 
action the development of all that can 
further the cause of peace, and there is 
every reason to believe that its activity is 
the most significant non-official effort to 
establish harmony between peoples. It 
has very wisely realized that one of the 
surest means of arriving at this result is to 
encourage exchanges between thinking 
men of different races and countries. It 
was with this in mind that as early as 1913 
the Carnegie Endowment arranged a 
study tour of South America by the Hon. 
Robert Bacon, a former Secretary of State 
and Ambassador to France. ‘The journey 
was largely the result of the travels in 
Latin America of the Hon. Elihu Root, 
who in 1913 was president of the Carnegie 
Endowment. Besides the assistance given 
by the Endowment to other associations and 
even to individuals,! it devotes much of its 
attention to studying the most important 
international problems, which it considers 
questions capable of being approached 
by constructive and scientific methods. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has done 
and is doing very remarkable work. It has 
granted fellowships to a great many young 
research students from the other American 
countries, gives material aid to scientific 
and cultural institutions, and in the case o 

1 In 1919 the Endowment established the Institute of 
International Education, to develop, encourage, and 
create when necessary, international understanding and 
cooperation between educational institutions and their 
representatives. It has been very active in arranging 


fellowships for students in countries other than thewr 
own.—EDITOR. 
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Courtesy of Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


REPRESENTATIVES OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CLUBS OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has organized more than 1,100 clubs in colleges and 
universities in many countries to promote balanced and intelligent understanding of international affairs. 


its practical activities (public health cam- 
paigns and the like), the work is done in 
close collaboration between technical ex- 
perts from the United States and those of 
the country in which the Foundation is 
working. Such collaboration in scientific 
research, efforts made side by side, and the 
accomplishment of great tasks together, do 
indeed form solid bonds, even between 
men of different countries and tongues. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the 
foundations that have helped establish 
inter-American intellectual cooperation, 
but we wish to make special mention of 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, which has established a 
system for the exchange of scholars between 
the United States and certain Latin 
American countries. Fellowships were 
first granted to Mexicans in 1930, and 


since then scholars from Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, Peru, and Uruguay, have 
been declared eligible. The Foundation 
has also assisted in the publication of 
investigations and monographs on inter- 
national relations. 


The Pan American Union, which was 
established in 1890 by action of the First 
International Conference of American 
States, was at first intended to be only a 
center for coordinating commercial and 
statistical information. As early as 1896 
its organization was modified and the newly 
formed Executive Committee realized that 
the services of the Union could be extended. 
The general task of inter-American intel- 
lectual rapprochement was begun. 

The Executive Committee or the Gov- 
erning Board of the Union prepared for 
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successive International Conferences of 
American States: Mexico (1901), Rio de 
Janeiro (1906), and Buenos Aires (1910). 
Because of the war in 1914-18, the Fifth 
Conference was postponed, and did not 
meet until 1923, when it convened in 
Santiago, Chile. It was after the Sixth 
Conference, held at Habana in 1928, that 
the Pan American Union charted a new 
course for its activities in matters of intel- 
lectual cooperation. The administrative 
section that had hitherto devoted itself 
mainly to matters of education became the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation, and 
during the ensuing twelve years has 
established a splendid record in bringing 
about closer and more fruitful relations 
between individuals and institutions en- 
gaged in any aspect of intellectual and 
cultural life on this continent. 


Courtesy of Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


The Sixth Conference passed a resolu- 
tion on the creation of the Inter-American 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. The 
idea of such an institution had already 
been propounded in Brazil and made the 
object of a vigorous campaign waged by 
Dr. Xavier de Oliveira, who was sup- 
ported by the press of several other 
American countries. In 1926 Professor 
Antonio Austregesilo presented to the 
Brazilian Chamber of Deputies the first 
plan for such an organization. At the 
Habana Conference Sr. Pedro Erasmo 
Callorda, an Uruguayan delegate, pro- 
posed the establishment of the Institute, 
the matter being reported from the com- 
mittee by the secretary of the Argentine 
delegation, Sr. Rodolfo Garcia Arias. 
The Conference, besides clearly defining 
the aims of the Institute, proposed a 
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BOLIVIAN EDUCATORS IN NEW YORK 


Through the cooperation of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace four distinguished Bolivian 

educators (two at left and two standing) made a brief visit to the United States before returning to 

Bolivia from Mexico, where they had spent a year as guests of the Mexican Government, studying the 
rural school system of the country. 
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COOPERATION IN SCIENTIFIC PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


A vaccine devised by research scientists in the Rockefeller Foundation laboratories in New York has been 
used to immunize many thousands of individuals in South America against yellow fever. ‘This is but one 
phase of the widespread cooperation of the Foundation with Latin American governments. 


Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators 
to draft its statutes; this took place in 
February 1930 at Habana. The statutes 
recommended by the Congress were ap- 
proved by the Seventh International 
Conference of American States at Monte- 
video in 1933. But as so often happens 
with proposals of this kind, the Inter- 
American Institute has not yet passed be- 
yond the stage of a mere project. 

The Seventh Conference gave a remark- 
able impetus to matters of intellectual 
cooperation, adopting a number of impor- 
tant measures on the subject. 

Mention should be made of the Con- 
vention on the Teaching of History, which 
advocated the revision of textbooks and 
the founding of an Institute for the ‘Teach- 


ing of History of the American Republics. 
This Institute was not only to deal with the 
development of American historical re- 
search, but also to attempt to encourage 
in America the study of Spanish, Portu- 
guese, English, and French history, as well 
as that of other countries especially inter- 
esting from the point of view of American 
history. The convention was also an 
effort to extend the scope of an agreement 
signed at Rio de Janeiro earlier in 1933 by 
the governments of Brazil and Argentina, 
with the object of eliminating from text- 
books everything that might create or in- 
crease ill-feeling towards other nations. 
The agreement contained a provision that 
it might also be signed by other countries, 
and some have done so; several American 
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nations signed similar bilateral agree- 
ments. The United States could not sign 
the Montevideo convention, although its 
delegates heartily approved and lauded its 
spirit, because the Federal Government 
has no direct authority over the educa- 
tional system of the country. 

In addition to this convention, the 
Seventh Conference adopted various pro- 
posals and recommendations on artistic 
interchange, American bibliography and 
library cataloguing, broadcasting, pro- 
tection of movable and immovable monu- 
ments, and archaeological research. 

Interest in intellectual cooperation was 
even greater at the Eighth Conference, 
which met at Lima in 1938. One of the 
resolutions adopted recommended that the 
Pan American Union cooperate with inter- 
national organizations in other parts of the 
world, ‘“‘without affecting the integrity of 
the international organization of the 
twenty-one American Republics.” ‘This 
resolution should be remembered and 
reflected upon, for it raises the question of 
the independent development of inter- 
American cooperation and attempts to 
define its relations with international 
cooperation throughout the world. In ad- 
dition to various resolutions on broadcast- 
ing, musical exchange, the development of 
cultural relations, interchange between 
libraries, school textbooks, social museums, 
and similar topics, the Eighth Conference 
passed others meriting special attention. 

In the first place, there were questions 
relating to cooperation in scientific and 
technical works. Considering that scien- 
tific research is ‘‘one of the most important 
sources of the intellectual inheritance of 
mankind, worthy of protection through an 
international understanding which may 
assure the effective realization and con- 
tinuity, wherever such research may be 
conducted on the American Continent’’, 
and furthermore, that ‘‘there are some 


studies . . . which often depend upon 
research and observations made in a 
country distant from that of the investiga- 
tor or with equipment which cannot be 
found in his own country or transported,” 
the Conference recommended that the 
American governments facilitate and sup- 
port scientific investigations made at the 
request of other governments by labora- 
tories or officially sponsored men _ of 
science; suggested the establishment in 
each American country of a special ap- 
propriation to meet the expenses entailed 
by such research; and requested the Pan 
American Union to study the possibility of 
signing an inter-American convention on 
this subject at the Ninth Conference. 

Another resolution which, to some 
extent, complements this, dealt with 
organizations for scientific and technical 
cooperation. The Conference recom- 
mended that the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union compile information 
on the scientific and technical institutions 
of each of the American countries—in 
other words, that it make an inventory of 
present possibilities for work. 

The Conference also recommended that 
an Inter-American Geographic Institute 
be created in Buenos Aires, to serve as a 
coordination center for research dealing 
with geography and related sciences. 


The part played by the respective gov- 
ernmentsin the evolution of inter-American 
intellectual cooperation has been varied and 
important. From what has already been 
said, the manifold aspects of official action 
can be appreciated. International visits, 
conferences, the exchange of professors 
and students have been made possible in 
most cases because of moral and material 
government support, Governments have al- 
ways been sympathetic toward scientific and 
cultural congresses, and have not limited 
themselves to empty words from officialdom. 
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INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION BETWEEN BRAZIL AND THE UNITED STATES 


In 1939 the University of Pennsylvania successfully conducted a summer school in Brazil with the 
cooperation of Brazilian authorities. 


Many international agreements on the 
different problems of intellectual coopera- 
tion have been signed. ‘The governments 
of Brazil and Argentina have made special 
appropriations for the publication of the 
best works written in each country on its 
neighbor. Some translations of the great 
works of Argentine literature have been 
published in Brazil, and vice versa, at the 
instance and under the patronage of of- 
ficial bureaus. Moreover, the govern- 
ments have taken advantage of every 
opportunity to support and encourage 
enterprises for intellectual cooperation. 
Especially noteworthy is the decision of the 
Uruguayan government to promote in- 
tellectual interchange between the two 
countries with part of the funds made 
available by Brazil’s cancellation of an old 
Uruguayan debt. As a result, every year 
two Brazilian professors give a series of 
lectures in Montevideo. The Central 
American countries established in 1934 a 
joint organization for making their educa- 
tional systems uniform. These same States, 
which now have fellowships for each 
other’s students, are considering the estab- 


lishment of a ‘‘Central American House.” 

A complete picture of goverment action 
cannot be gained from official activities 
alone or from the agreements and conven- 
tions signed by different countries. 
Several governments have acted through 
their National Committees on Intellectual 
Cooperation—whether these are officially 
appointed by the governments or whether 
they are unofficial—giving them moral 
support and doing everything possible to 
help them carry out their duties. Various 
American governments have organized 
special services for cooperation in their 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs. In Brazil 
that service, because of its orientation and 
leadership, has been of the greatest value. 
The United States Department of State 
established in 1935 the National Com- 
mittee of Inter-American Intellectual Co- 
operation, to collaborate with the Division 
of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union, thus putting into effect 
one of the recommendations of the Monte- 
video Conference. In 1938 the Division 
of Cultural Relations was created in the 
same Department. Although its activi- 
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ties are to embrace the whole world, as yet 
they have been directed chiefly towards 
the inter-American field. 

The Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, which met at Bue- 
nos Aires in 1936 and was attended by out- 
standing representatives of the American 
governments, created a special committee 
(VI) to study questions of intellectual 
cooperation. ‘The committee decided to 
discuss the problem under two main head- 
ings: intellectual interchange and moral 
disarmament. ‘The Conference gave the 
full weight of its authority to several reso- 
lutions and recommendations previously 
adopted by Pan American Conferences, 
and passed certain new resolutions. Upon 
Argentine initiative, special emphasis was 
given to the advisability of establishing 
National Committees on Intellectual Co- 
operation in all the American countries 
where they did not already exist. 


As a matter of fact, the National Com- 
mittees have already played a real and 
constructive role. In my report on inter- 
American cooperation presented to the 
Second General Conference of National 
Committees on Intellectual Cooperation, 
held at Paris in 1937, I wrote, ‘‘It must be 
acknowledged that these committees have 
not exercised a decisive influence on 
American intellectual cooperation. ‘They 
exist in only a limited number of coun- 
tries: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, El Salva- 
dor, Mexico, the United States, Uruguay. 
Some of them were formed so recently that 
they have not yet had time to do useful work. 
They have dealt mainly with the study of 
general problems submitted to them by the 
International Institute in Paris or by the 
International Committee of Intellectual Co- 
operation. ‘The National Committees are 
destined, however, to play an increasingly 
important partininter-Americanrelations.”’ 


In the relatively short time since then, 
the situation has changed and is still chang- 
ing. In the first place, there is a more or 
less explicit agreement on one important 
point: National Committees can be the 
real foundation of a continuous intellectual 
cooperation, not subject to brusque 
changes, but independent of unexpected 
alterations in political administration or 
social organization. Since intellectual co- 
operation is essentially international in 
character, it should be deeply rooted in 
each country, instead of drawing precari- 
ous sustenance from the shifting and un- 
stable conditions that, unfortunately, all 
too frequently exist in many countries. 
An undertaking profoundly human and 
universal, and from its very nature more 
or less directly influenced by human 
eventualities, it should be prepared to have 
its organization and activities weather ill- 
fortune and take advantage of good fortune 
to further its ideals. 

When National Committees really em- 
body the human ideal of culture and per- 
fection and fully represent the national 
genius, they have a great and fundamental 
role to play. The aforementioned Paris 
Conference of 1937 stated this fact clearly: 
“The Conference emphasized with special 
satisfaction the fact that . . . the National 
Committees are now in a position to con- 
stitute the principal foundation for the 
Intellectual Cooperation Organization as 
a whole.” Commenting on this state- 
ment, Professor James ‘IT. Shotwell, chair- 
man of the United States National Com- 
mittee affiliated with the Organization, 
said that ‘“‘that was a point which the 
National Committees regarded as estab- 
lished, but it had never been put so clearly 
before. The National Committees were 
responsible for the difficult work of elimi- 
nating differences and establishing a better 
understanding between different forms of 
culture and different schools of thought.” 
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I take pleasure in quoting here a por- 
tion of the summary of Professor Shot- 
well’s forceful remarks: ‘“‘For himself, he 
dreamed of an organization of the world 
community in which the different forms o 
culture would no longer be subject to 
the influence of diplomacy or politics, and 
national barriers would no longer obstruct 
the intellectual development of mankind. 
It might be that it was for the National 
Committees to take the first steps along 
this road, or at any rate to make a begin- 
ning with the study of the possibilities of so 
reorganizing the international structure 
of the common interests of the intellectual 
world as to free the latter from the diffi- 
culties inherent in the organization of the 
peoples in the form of States.” 

Since the Paris Conference, the number 
of National Committees in the American 
countries has grown, for in addition to 
those listed above, they have been created 
in Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, and 
enue 

The committees have increased their 
activities, not only within their own 
countries, but in inter-American and 
even world-wide affairs. Only a few of 
the chief projects can be mentioned here. 

The Chilean National Committee, in 
addition to its usual manifold activities, 
successfully organized the First American 
Conference of National Committees on 
Intellectual Cooperation, which met at 
Santiago, Chile, in January 1939, under 
the auspices of the Chilean Government 
and the Intellectual Cooperation Organi- 
zation of the League of Nations. 

The Santiago Conference amplified, de- 
veloped, expressed more accurately, or 
amended many of the resolutions or recom- 
mendations, passed by previous Pan 
American Conferences or by the Peace 
Conference of Buenos Aires. Several new 
ideas were presented, such as the estab- 
lishment of a Pan American Bureau of 


Education, with headquarters at Santiago. 
One of the chief divisions of the Bureau 
would be the “Pan American School and 
University City,” to be built also in the 
Chilean capital; this institution would 
represent ‘“‘America in miniature.” 

The Conference studied carefully the 
problems arising from the normal activities 
of National Committees in their capacity 
as national and international bodies. Of 
the more important matters treated by the 
Conference, a few may be mentioned: 

Especially noteworthy was the recom- 
mendation to the American governments 
on the possibility of lowering the barriers 
to the interchange of books and periodicals, 
created by inequalities of money exchange 
or by customs duties. Protection for, and 
improvement in the economic conditions 
of, intellectual workers were discussed in 
several resolutions and recommendations. 
This defense of the intellectual was inter- 
preted, however, very broadly and was not 
limited to purely American interests. The 
Conference recommended to the Ameri- 
can countries that “‘to the extent possible 
or expedient in each case, they admit 
scientists, artists, and even technical ex- 
perts and professional men without special 
consideration of political or religious be- 
liefs or racial factors...” Men of good will 
were called upon to “‘work to obtain effec- 
tive guarantees of spiritual liberty in the 
world.” The Conference recommended 
that the American countries become signa- 
tories of the International Act concerning 
Intellectual Cooperation signed at the con- 
ference that met at Paris in December 1938. 
Another recommendation reterred to sup- 
port and aid for the International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation, of Paris. 

The Santiago Conference, therefore, fol- 
lowed a highly laudable course. It did not 
attempt to encourage inter-American coop- 
It made it 
quite plain that such cooperation between 


eration in any limited sense. 
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the countries of our continent is always 
linked to cooperation on an international 
scale. For this reason there were non-vot- 
ing delegates of the International Institute 
of Paris, the International Labor Office, the 
Catholic Union of International Studies, 
and similar organizations, at the conference. 

It would be impossible to give here even 
a brief outline of the activities carried on 
by the National Committees of the Ameri- 
can nations, in view of the difficulties of 
obtaining information. It would be ad- 
visable to make it a general custom to have 
all committees prepare annual reports and 
send copies to the International Institute 
of Paris, to other National Committees, 
and to the Pan American Union. 

The United States Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Shotwell, has 
always furnished all the data required by 
the Intellectual Cooperation Organiza- 
tion; it has appointed subcommittees to 
study questions of importance to inter- 
national relations; and it has served as 
intermediary between general organiza- 
tions and the American entities interested 
in specific subjects. The Argentine Com- 
mittee, whose chairman is Sr. Carlos 


CUBAN UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS 


They enjoyed a visit on board 
the boat of the joint Harvard 
University and University of 
Habana deep sea _ biological 
expedition. 





Ibarguren, has sponsored the publication 
of works especially interesting to every 
one desirous of knowing Argentina more 
intimately. The Brazilian Committee has 
spared no pains in all matters relating to 
closer relations with other American coun- 
tries, and has also cooperated as much as 
possible with the general Intellectual Co- 
operation Organization. 


Nor should we overlook the part played, 
directly or indirectly, in the development 
of inter-American cultural relations, by the 
Intellectual Cooperation Organization of 
the League of Nations and particularly by 
the International Institute of Paris. From 
one point of view, intellectual cooperation 
has two fundamental aspects: clear under- 
standing of the purposes to be attained, 
with the necessary definitions of principles 
and ideals; and technique or, more specifi- 
cally, the understanding and use of 
methods. 

It should be recognized that in both these 
aspects the Intellectual Cooperation Or- 
ganization of the League of Nations was 
the agency that took the lead, that served 
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as guide. The phrase “intellectual co- 
operation’? seemed at first, and is still 
considered by many who are unfamiliar 
with the particular problems involved, to 
be something vague, ill-defined. It was a 
beautiful ideal; but how could it be trans- 
formed from the abstract and, as it were, 
the theoretical, into the realities of life 
and action? In other words, what course 
was action to take, how was work to be 
directed, in so extraordinarily complex a 
movement where, in addition to material 
obstacles and difficulties, there were psycho- 
logical stumbling-blocks? In both as- 
pects, the Intellectual Cooperation Organ- 
ization has made admirable efforts and 
offered solutions, some of which are tenta- 
tive, others already crowned with indubi- 
table success. ‘These solutions have served 
as models for a great many initiatives and 
activities undertaken by the various or- 
ganizations engaged in inter-American 
cooperation. ‘The National Committees 
of the American countries try to keep in 
constant touch with the Institute of Paris, 
and in some cases the Intellectual Coopera- 
tion Organization has helped, often ma- 
terially, to carry out suggestions of par- 
ticular interest to American countries, as 
it has done for other groups of nations. 


If we now try to understand the special 
characteristics of inter-American intellec- 
tual cooperation, we shall find that it was 
a long time in being established and in 
taking on clear and definite outlines. For- 
merly, social and political problems, and 
economic questions as well, absorbed the 
general attention of the American States. 
Intellectual activity was of interest only 
as a need for it to solve immediate 
problems in these countries was felt, 
although that fact did not prevent the more 
or less isolated appearance of great intel- 
lectuals. As the countries developed closer 
relations, they included questions of com- 


merce and industry with political problems. 
Little by little, however, they realized that 
in every domain good understanding is 
based chiefly on mutual comprehension. 

Moreover, the American nations natu- 
rally have similar problems: not only 
technical problems, but also the important 
problems of instruction, education, intel- 


lectual production, scientific research, 
professional training—all matters having 
certain special characteristics in new 


countries, whose development is made 
more complicated by race mixture and 
the variety of inter-acting factors. 

Early intellectual cooperation mani- 
fested itself according to prevailing cir- 
cumstances. Only later did organizations 
especially created for that purpose begin 
to function. 

The question might arise here as to 
whether all the work so far done in the 
Americas has been effective, and whether 
it is really possible to claim positive results 
for inter-American cooperation. It is 
undoubtedly very difficult to give a definite 
reply to a question of this kind. Any 
attempt to evaluate the results of such 
achievement makes it evident that no 
definite gauge exists. We cannot point to 
any direct connection between such and 
such a movement of ideas, new way of 
thinking, ethical concept, or state of mind, 
and studies, projects, books, articles, con- 
ferences, or travels of many years ago. 

Inter-American intellectual cooperation, 
with all it stands for in the way of goodwill, 
peaceful intentions, mutual assistance, 
reciprocal understanding, and active col- 
laboration, is today in a great many 
American countries not merely an ideal, 
an aspiration: it is something more definite 
and urgent; it is an indisputable need. 
That fact, of itself, is a definite and very 
pertinent gain. To what degree is this 
result due to the natural evolution of 
politics, economics, and official relations, 
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SUMMER SCHOOL AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHILE 


Chile is extremely active in inter-American intellectual cooperation. It has a number of bilateral insti- 
tutes of inter-American cooperation and offers fellowships at the University Summer School to students 
from other American countries. 


and how much of it can be claimed by 
what is meant by intellectual cooperation, 
strictly speaking? It is impossible to say. 
What interests us most is that this gain be 
used as a point of departure, as a basis for 
future achievements. The first stage of 
the journey, perhaps the most difficult, is 
almost completed, or at least well on the 
way to completion. 


Thus we are faced with various ques- 
tions: What means of action does inter- 
American cooperation have at its disposal? 
What are, and what should be, the organi- 
zations that administer it and select its 
policies? What is its special significance 
as ‘“‘inter-American’”? cooperation, and 
what are or should be its relations with 
other international organs? 

First of all, intellectual cooperation 
should utilize all the available or obvious 
means of action: the press, learned societies, 
universities, important official or private 
institutions. It is still necessary, in every 
country, to have a liaison body, a coordi- 
nating center that can start or direct proj- 


ects. That is the natural role of the Na- 
tional Committees. Experience has shown 
that in addition to these organizations, 
special institutes of different kinds and 
with various purposes should be estab- 
lished. On the one hand, an important 
part has been assigned to bilateral insti- 
tutes, many of which have been founded 
and are now functioning, as we have seen. 
On the other, the increase in and variety 
of problems requiring research and special- 
ized work show the need for organizations 
having a definite aim, capable of taking 
upon themselves certain tasks: whether 
temporary committees of experts, or stable 
and suitably staffed institutes. 

Intellectual cooperation is faced with no 
easy problem. Although it has solid 
foundations and a definite purpose, it is 
still weak as far as practical accomplish- 
ments, strictly speaking, are concerned. 
A comparison of the not inconsiderable 
total of resolutions and recommendations 
passed by inter-American Conferences with 
what has actually been done to carry them 
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out leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
in this field, as in all others, there is a 
wide chasm between aspirations and daily 
life, between theory and practice. This 
fact should not engender pessimism, but 
rather serve as a stimulus. 

{t would be a great mistake to try to 
develop inter-American cooperation with- 
in the limits of a strict Americanism, in a 
trend toward isolation, or according to 
the ideal of self-sufficiency, by cutting off 
or reducing to a minimum relations with 
great centers of culture and civilization in 
other continents. Inter-American coop- 
eration does not lose sight of the fact that 
it is an important part of universal coop- 
eration; this was one of the dominant 
ideas at the Santiago Conference, which 
the Brazilian delegates emphasized in the 
reports submitted on their return. 

It is a fact that, generally speaking, a 
trend toward unity, toward organization 
for mutual assistance, does exist in Amer- 
ica. This tendency is especially noticeable 
when the countries of this continent are 
faced with common dangers. In America 
there is the desire to be able to speak of an 
‘‘American spirit,” of an ‘‘American cul- 
ture,”’ as in Europe one speaks of a ‘‘Euro- 
pean spirit,” of a “European culture.” 

In America, as in Europe, it seems im- 
possible to give exact meaning to phrases 
of this kind, for these expressions embody 
things that are felt, and not things that 
can be stated in exact words. Profound 
differences still exist between the different 
American countries, similar to the great 
variations that have always existed be- 
tween European nations. But none of 
this keeps us from discovering, beyond 
these differences or variations, innu- 
merable points in common. Undoubtedly 
these factors inherent in and common to 


the American nations are what give inter- 
American cooperation its moral and 
spiritual foundation. But the purpose of 
this cooperation is to work for progress 
and the development of everything per- 
taining to the intellectual and moral life 
of America, keeping always clearly and 
definitely in mind that this progress is 
part and parcel of that of all humanity. 

As America has developed, it has some- 
times passed through occasional bitter 
periods of exaggerated and exalted na- 
tionalism. But it has instinctively applied 
correctives, sometimes in a trend toward 
a broader Pan Americanism (which may 
take various forms, from simple expressions 
of solidarity and the attendant desire for 
continental cooperation, to the resolute 
determination to achieve exclusiveness and 
isolation, as expressed in the current inter- 
pretation of the famous phrase, ‘“‘America 
for Americans’’); sometimes in a still nobler 
and more accurate conception, that Amer- 
ica is a strong, harmonious, progressive, 
and peace-loving whole, one that is not 
isolated, has not shut its doors, does not 
refuse to collaborate with other continents: 
‘Let America be for Mankind”’, as Saenz 
Pefia said as long ago as 1890, at the First 
International Conference of American 
States in Washington. 

This second trend is more in harmony 
with the ideals of true intellectual coopera- 
tion, even when considered in the more 
limited field of inter-American relations. 
It is an attempt to adapt, realize, develop, 
and, if it should be necessary, preserve and 
renew on our continent the generous and 
profound ideas that are the foundation 
of international cooperation. Like the 
branch that grows upward, it must remain 
attached to its trunk, whose roots are in 
the universal. 


Half a Century of Medical 
and Public Health Progress 


ARISTIDES A. MOLL 


Secretary, Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


SHOULD we try our hand at the unwel- 
come task of evaluating the advances 
achieved during the last five decades in 
the various fields of human activity, medi- 
cine, both preventive and curative, would 
certainly claim a place at the top of the 
list.? 

In so far as the Americas are concerned, 
the evolution still in progress that has 
brought into existence splendidly equipped 
hospitals, effective research institutions 
and workers, a properly trained medical 
profession, constantly improving health 
services, control of plagues once devasting 
entire countries, and social legislation aim- 
ing to protect the life and health of all the 
people at all times on a scale undreamed of 
before, makes an inspiring tale. 

When the Pan American Union was 
created in 1890, the means of combating 
diseases were everywhere, and especially 
in the New World, far inferior to what they 
are today. Against many of the most 
prevalent conditions mankind was prac- 
tically unarmed, and the principles em- 
bodied in the old proverb that ‘tan ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure”’ 
were far from being generally accepted in 
so far as medicine was concerned. Medi- 
cal thought, however, had just been revo- 
lutionized by a series of marvelous ad- 
vances for which the ground had long been 
prepared, but actually beginning with 
Pasteur’s researches on fermentation (1857), 
and more especially with his work on viru- 
lent diseases twenty years afterwards. 


1 Whole books have been written on mere phases of 
this vast subject. 


GERM THEORY.—‘‘Come!’ wrote Pasteur 
in 1871, ‘“‘we will transform the world by 
our discoveries.”» The germ theory of 
disease was definitely placed on a solid 
basis with Pasteur’s and Koch’s studies of 
anthrax (1876-77), the discovery of means 
for growing, obtaining and _ identifying 
bacteria (1877-87), improved microscopes, 
filters, incubators, and the identification 
in rapid succession of the organisms caus- 
ing relapsing fever (1873), malignant 
edema (1877), leprosy, glanders and 
gonorrhea (1879), pneumonia, malaria 
and typhoid (1880), tuberculosis and 
rhinoscleroma (1882), cholera, erysipelas 
and diphtheria (1883), tetanus (1884), un- 
dulant fever (1886), meningitis and chan- 
croid (1889), as well as the lacto-bacillus, 
the staphylococcus (1881), the strepto- 
coccus (1884), and the colon bacillus 
(1886). The by-products which Perkin 
extracted from coal tar in 1857 proved 
useful indeed first to make these germs 
visible and then to destroy them. 

By 1890 cholera had just inflicted the 
last (1886) of its castigations on the West- 
ern Hemisphere; typhus fever continued 
its ravages; smallpox epidemics were far 
from uncommon; and yellow fever re- 
mained as a black cloud on the horizon of 
practically every American Republic from 
the Mississippi to the Plate; while plague 
had yet to make its first appearance on 
American soil (1899). The germs and 
mode of transmission of plague and typhus 
fever were still unknown, as also the or- 
ganisms of syphilis, bacillary dysentery, 
kala-azar, sleeping sickness and whooping 
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cough, and the mode of transmission of 
such insect-borne diseases as malaria and 
dengue; while, in the case of yellow fever, 
few had paid attention to the startling 
ideas 2 repeatedly advanced by a modest 
Cuban physician since 1881. 
Vectors.—The role of vectors, one of the 
most promising leads in preventive medi- 
cine, was then just assuming prominence 
through the researches of Manson (1876), 
Finlay (1881), Th. Smith (1893), Bruce 
(1894), and Ross (1897). The part played 
by inanimate objects, especially water, 
milk, night soil, droplets, towels, eating and 
drinking utensils, was but imperfectly real- 
ized. Preventive inoculation was mostly 
limited to smallpox and Pasteur’s antirabic 
vaccine was still only cautiously used in a 
few institutions, among them the ones re- 
cently organized in Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video, Habana, Mexico and Rio. Among 
the protozoa, the trichomonas (Donné, 
1837), trypanosoma (Gruby, 1843), balan- 
tidium (Malmsten, 1857), giardia (Lamb, 
1859), amoeba (Lamb, 1860; Lewis, 1870; 
Cunningham, 1871; and especially Loesch, 
1875); and the plasmodium (Laveran, 
1880), were known, but the pathogenic po- 
tentialities of the group were far from being 
realized. Fungi had been related to some 
conditions, as favus (Schoenlein, 1839), 
alopecia (Gruby, 1841), and actinomycosis 
(Langenbeck, 1848), but mycology remained 
practically a closed book. ‘The impor- 
tance of filterable viruses, now known to be 
the cause of over 70 major diseases,? had 
not been even suggested by Iwanowsky’s 


2 It is rather interesting to recall that the role of 
insects in the transmission of three of the four major 
diseases was pointed out by Spanish-speaking physicians: 
Finlay (yellow fever), Simond (plague), Cortezo 
(typhus). In the case of cholera, the Portuguese Orta 
and Correia were the first westerners to describe the 
disease, and the Spaniard Ferrdn the first to prepare 
a vaccine against it. 

3 Including smallpox, chickenpox, yellow fever, den- 
gue, measles, rabies, mumps, poliomyelitis, encephalitis 
lethargica, herpes zoster, psittacosis, and venereal lym- 
phogranulomatosis. 


work on the mosaic disease of tobacco 
(1892) and Loeffler’s and Frosch’s on foot 
and mouth disease (1898).* 

LABORATORIES.—Laboratories, the senti- 
nels of the physician and the sanitarian, 
were still to a great extent a curiosity, only 
Brazil (1883), the United States, Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Cuba having institutions of 
this type. The United States Public 
Health Service had opened its hygienic 
laboratory in 1887 in New York City, but 
it was not transferred to Washington 
until 1891, and had no building of its own 
until 1904, while the first municipal labo- 
ratory was not organized until 1888 in 
Providence, a few years earlier than the 
University of Pennsylvania laboratory 
(1892). The world-renowed Oswaldo Cruz 
Institute was founded at Rio de Janeiro 
in1899. At present all national and many 
local departments of health have labo- 
ratories, a number of them _ perfectly 
equipped and performing research work 
of the highest type. Courses in bacteri- 
ology began in those decades, starting 
with 1885, and now are an essential part 
of every medical curriculum. ‘The insti- 
tutes at Buenos Aires, La Paz, Rio, Sao 
Paulo, Santiago, Bogota, Habana, Mex- 
ico, Lima, Panama, Montevideo and that 
planned for Caracas, are a source of per- 
petual joy to the investigator and to the 
health worker.°® 

HEALTH ORGANIZATION.—Not all the 
American Republics had national depart- 
ments of health in 1890, a number of them 
being first organized as follows: 1891, 
Mexico; 1892, Chile; 1895, Uruguay; 
1897, Brazil; 1899, Paraguay; 1900, El 
Salvador; 1903, Peru; 1906, Guatemala; 
1907, Bolivia; 1909,— Venezuclasge ous 


4 It has been estimated that out of about 1,700 known 
diseases, 742 (about 43.6. percent) are due to animate 
agents . 

5 The first hygienic laboratory of note was organized 
at Munich in 1878, by Pettenkofer, one of the fathers 
of modern public health, Corfield having, however, opened 
a smaller one in England in 1875. 
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Costa Rica; 1912, the Dominican Re- 
public; 1914, Honduras; 1916, Haiti; 
and 1925, Nicaragua. Both Cuba and 
Panama enjoy the distinction of having 
come into national existence with country- 
wide health service, and Cuba in addition 
led the world in organizing in 1909 a na- 
tional Ministry of Health. Such ministries 
are now in existence in more or less com- 
plete form in all the American Republics 
with the exception of Argentina, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, and the 
United States, but both Mexico and Nica- 
ragua have autonomous and the others 
quasi-autonomous health departments. 
Their appropriations, once practically nil, 
are showing a steady and healthy increase, 
as the people realize the benefits of health 
and how it must be obtained: they were 
multiplied by 10 in Bolivia from 1930 
to 1937; by 4 in Argentina, Brazil and 


Paraguay; by 3 in Venezuela; by more 
than 10 in Chile from 1911 to 1938, and 
by more than 100 in Mexico from 1900 
tor 1939) 

The attention given by governments and 
peoples to public health is very well 
demonstrated by a number of outstanding 
developments, embracing: new legislation, 
incorporating the latest scientific develop- 
ments; reorganization of public health 
services, including the recent creation of 
new Ministries of Public Health in Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela, while in 
Nicaragua the opposite has happened— 
the old Ministry being transformed, for 
reasons of economy, into a Bureau of 
Health; widespread development of health 
centers; extension of laboratory service; 
great attention to the problem of proper 
diet for the people, and studies of nutrition; 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT IN GUATEMALA 


Modern, sanitary, capacious, a true mansion of hygiene. 
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attention to the training of public health 
personnel; gradual introduction of full time 
service; creation of services of public health 
education or propaganda; improvement of 
vital statistics compilation, including dis- 
ease reporting; initiation of well-guided 
campaigns against certain diseases, such as 
yellow fever, plague, malaria, leprosy, 
intestinal parasitoses, onchocerciasis, and 
bartonellosis; introduction of compulsory 
social security in Chile, Ecuador, Peru, 
and the United States, and the study of 
it in other countries. 

Health development followed a similar 
path in the United States, since only 18 
states had provided for statewide health or- 
ganization before 1880; 13 did so in the 
following decade; and in the rest, beginning 
with Florida and North Dakota in 1889, 
and ending with Texas in 1909, the process 
proved to be slow and laborious. ‘The na- 
tional Public Health Service has shown a 
steady growth since laws issued in 1889, 
1890, 1893, 1902, 1912, and 1918 endowed 
it with quasi-military organization, and ex- 
tended its duties in connection with health 
matters, research, and general prevention 
of disease. The expenditures of the Service 
have increased from less than $1,400,000 
in the fiscal year 1899-1900 to about $23,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1938. Health ap- 
propriations in states and cities exhibit a 
parallel rise. 

VITAL STATIsTICs.—The organization of 
vital statistics services ran a rather similar 
course. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century very few indeed were the states or 
communities having good registration serv- 
ices in the United States. The death regis- 
tration area had begun in 1880 with only 
five states, and did not embrace the whole 
country until 1934, and the birth registra- 
tion area was not organized until 1915 and 
had to wait until 1939 to become truly na- 
tional. While some countries in Latin 
America have had the opportunity of de- 


veloping similar services, local conditions 
have prevented others from reaching this 
degree of excellence. 

Since 1890 the population of the Ameri- 
cas has more than doubled. That of the 
United States has increased from 62 mil- 
lion to 132 million, and that of Latin 
America from 53 to about 120 million. 
The number of cities with over 100,000 
inhabitants has risen from 12 to about 48 
in Latin America, and from 28 to 93 in 
the United States. 

General death rates during the last four 
decades have also shown most encourag- 
ing reductions, as indicated by the follow- 
ing: Argentina, from 20 per thousand to 
11.5; Chile, from 31.8 to 24.5; Colombia, 
from more than 20 to 15; Costa Rica, from 
nearly 30 to 16.7; Cuba, from over 30 to 
12.4; Ecuador, from 25 (1920) to about 20; 
El Salvador, 21.0 (1899-191) tom720 
(1938); Guatemala, from 35 to 18.4; 
Mexico, about 39 (1899) to 21.9 (1938); 
Panama Canal Zone, about 27 (1908) to 
5.8 (1938); United States, from 18 to 10.6; 
Uruguay, from 17 to 9.7; Venezuela, from 
over 2 intl O7/EtomIWEZ: 

The same phenomenon of lower mor- 
tality is also reflected in cities: Buenos 
Aires, 15.9 (1903); to 11°53 WasRazesouto 
22.4; Rio de Janeiro, about 38 to 16.9; 
Santiago, over 30 (1904) to 24.8; San José, 
over 30 to 12.5; Habana, 24.4. to 14; 
Quito, 30 to 21.2; San Salvador, 35 to 22.4; 
Mexico City, from 50 to 23.8; Panama 
City, 55.8 to 12.4; Asuncién, from 21-22 in 
1914 to 15-17; Lima, overs 35m @903) Eto 
20.5; New York, 18.2 (1903) to 9.8; Monte- 
video, 16 to 14.1; and Caracas, 32.8 to 19.4. 

Life expectation has naturally lived up 
to this promise, having increased in the 
United States from less than 40 to 61.5 
years. Nowhere in Latin America has it 
reached such figures, but it is on the in- 
crease everywhere. 


Incidentally, this branch of public 
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health—vital statistics—is among those 
showing a most satisfactory progress, con- 
stant efforts being made in all parts of 
America to improve collection as well as 
presentation. 

DiIsEASE PICTURE.—The disease picture 
has also completely changed, nowhere per- 
haps more than in the United States. In 
1900 the ten leading causes of death were 
influenza-pneumonia, tuberculosis,  di- 
arrhea-enteritis, heart disease, nephritis, 
cerebral hemorrhage, cancer, bronchitis, 
diphtheria and typhoid. In 1937 heart 
disease, influenza-pneumonia, cancer, 
cerebral hemorrhage, nephritis, tubercu- 
losis, motor vehicle accidents, diabe- 
tes, arteriosclerosis and diarrhea—enteritis 
headed the list. The outstanding fact was 
the decrease in communicable disease, as 
shown by the elimination of diphtheria and 
typhoid from this group and the fact that 
the diarrhea-enteritis death rate is a tenth, 
the tuberculosis death rate a fourth, and 
the influenza-pneumonia rate half of what 
it was. On the other hand, cancer has 
doubled and heart disease more than 
doubled its rate; and_a new arrival, motor 
vehicle accidents, is exacting a constantly 
increasing toll. Chlorosis, St. Vitus’ 
Dance, ergot poisoning, and miliary fever 
have practically disappeared from no- 
sography, the onsets of cholera have been 
stopped, and the ravages of plague, yellow 
fever and typhus fever are being con- 
stantly restricted. On the other hand, 
their places are being taken by new 
diseases, or old acquantances recently un- 
masked, such as appendicitis, peptic ulcer, 
undulant fever, deficiency conditions, gall- 
bladder disease, cancer, industrial poison- 
ings, and mental disease. 

As to pestilential diseases, it may be 
noted that: for decades there has been no 
cholera in any part of South America; 
plague has decreased in Argentina from 63 
cases in 1933 to 5 in 1938; in Chile there 


has been no human case of plague since 
1931; in Guayaquil, Ecuador, cases de- 
creased from 116 in 1935 to 36 in 1938, and 
in Peru from 400 in 1930 to 59 in 1938. 
All ports are now free of plague and yellow 
fever. Deaths from yellow fever in Brazil 
increased from 14 in 1930 to 76 in 1935 and 
256 in 1938, while in Colombia they 
decreased from 48 in 1936 and 51 in 1937 
to about 15 in 1938. Cases of typhus de- 
creased in Bolivia from more than 1,300 in 
LOB ontono9 Om 19365 201 inl Sianeli Gy, 
in 1938; in Chile from a maximum of 
15,379 cases and 3,596 deaths in 1933 to 
829 cases, and 236 deaths in 1938; in 
Guatemala deaths have varied from 27 in 
1930 to 158 in 1932, 117 in 1936, and 81 in 
1937; and in Mexico, from 935 in 1930 and 
1,684 in 1931 to 1,488 in 1935, and about 
900 in 1938. ‘The recent identification of 
the disease in Brazil, Cuba, El Salvador 
and Venezuela is to be noted. In Argen- 
tina, cases of smallpox decreased from 539 
in 1936 to less than about 53 in 1938; in 
Costa Rica there have been no cases since 
1934, nor in Cuba and Puerto Rico since 
the beginning of the century; El Salvador 
had about 400 in 1935 and 20 in 1938, 
while in Mexico the disease caused 15,003 
deaths in 1931, 5,205 in 1935, and 3,428 in 
1937. The outbreak which afflicted Guay- 
aquil and certain small foci in Argentina, 
Chile and Uruguay were rapidly extin- 
cuished, thus keeping up a tradition dating 
back several decades. ‘The infectious dis- 
ease picture is being changed more and 
more by prevention and vaccination. 
Medicine, to borrow Fletcher’s pictur- 
esque simile, is like a large hotel with many 
rooms, where the guests are constantly 
changing. An interesting feature has been 
the finding or rather identification of new 
conditions, among which the most interest- 
ing probably are acrodynia (1903, Selter; 
1914, Swift); agranulocytosis (1922, 
Schultz); American onchocerciasis (1915, 
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Robles*); American trypanosomiasis (1909, 
Chagas*); appendicitis (1886, Fitz*); asep- 
tic meningitis (1893, Widal); Ayerza’s dis- 
ease (1901*); bacillary dysentery (1897, 
Shiga; 1899, Flexner*); blastomycosis 
(1892, Posadas*; 1896, Gilchrist*) ; enceph- 
alitis lethargica (1914, Cruchet; 1917, 
Economo); epidemic erythema (1926, 
Place et al.); equine encephalomyelitis 
(1931, Meyer, Haring and Howitt)*; 
glandular fever (1887, Filatoff; 1889, Pfeif- 
fer); infectious erythema (1889, Tschamer; 
1899-1904, Stricker*); Madura foot (1894, 
Vincent); mottled teeth (1901, Chiaie); 
paratyphoid (1895, Tejera and Risquez*; 
1896, Achard and Bensaude); pleurodynia 
(*1888, Dabney, 1923-4); rat bite fever 
(1887, Carter*; 1914, Schottmuller); sickle- 
cell anemia (1910, Herrick*); spirochetosis 
icterohaemorrhagica (1886, Weil); sporo- 
trichosis (1896, Schenck; 1898, Beurmann); 
thrombo-angiitis obliterans (1908, Buer- 
ger*); trench fever (1915, McNee); tulare- 
mia (1911, McCoy and Chapin; 1921, 
Francis) *; ariboflavinosis (1939, Sebrell). 
New forms of old diseases have also been 
found, as for instance, alastrim*, jungle 
yellow fever*, sylvatic plague*, and en- 
demic typhus. Conditions once believed 
to be absent in certain areas have now been 
found present and even constitute serious 
problems in various parts of America. This 
has been the case with undulant fever*, ba- 
cillary dysentery*, bartonellosis*, typhus 
fever*, Chagas’ disease*, Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever*, and deficiency troubles, and 
the list will probably become longer. 
Nutrition.—Perhaps even most impor- 
tant has been the recognition of avitamin- 
oses*, i. e., diseases due to vitamin deficien- 
cies, among which the most prominent 
are rickets, scurvy, sprue, beriberi and 
pellagra. This constitutes one of the most 
fruitful advances from a health standpoint, 
since it has permitted appreciation of the 


* American contributions. 


value of an adequate diet in order to main- 
tain health and build up resistance to 
infection. 

This movement has been reinforced first 
by the enterprise or pioneer research work 
of such men as Atwater, Chittenden, and 
Lusk in the United States, Escudero in 
Argentina, and Gonzalez in Uruguay; and 
second, by the enactment of statutes aimed 
at safeguarding the purity of foodstuffs 
following the example given by the United 
States with its Pure Food Law of 1906, the 
principles of which have received hemis- 
pheric recognition. 

CAUSES OF DISEASE DISCOVERED.—Since 
1890, either the agents or the modes of 
transmission or both for a number of im- 
portant diseases have been discovered: 
yellow fever (1881, Finlay; 1900, Reed, 
Carroll, Agramonte and Lazear) *; plague 
(1894, Yersin and Kitasato; 1897, Si- 
mond); infectious abortion (1895, Bang); 
botulism (1896, Ermengem); malaria 
(1895-7, Ross); Vincent’s angina (1896, 
Vincent); bacillary dysentery (1898, Shiga; 
1900, Flexner*); tropical anemia (1899, 
Ashford*; 1902, Stiles*); kala-azar (1900, 
Leishman and Donovan); sleeping sick- 
ness (1901, Dutton and Ford); dengue 
(1903, Graham); syphilis (1905, Schau- 
dinn and Hoffmann); yaws (1905, Castel- 
lani); typhus fever (1906, Cortezo; 1909, 
Nicolle; 1916, Rocha-Lima*; 1922, Hone; 
1926, Maxcy*; 1931, Mooser*, Dyer”); 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever (1907, 
Ricketts*); verruga peruana (1909, Bar- 
ton*); hemophilia (1911, Bullock and 
Fildes); septic sore throat (1912, Davis*); 
tularemia (1912, McCoy and Chapin*); 
American onchocerciasis (1915, Robles*); 
Weil’s disease (1915, Inada); rat bite 
fever (1916, Futaki); scarlet fever (1923, 
Dicks*); pinto (1927, Gonzalez-Herrej6n; 
1938, Alfonso and Grau; 1939, Leén*); 
psittacosis (1930, Bedson, Krumwiede*, 
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The Colombian capital is one of the many cities that have safeguarded the health of their inhabitants by 
insuring a pure water supply. 


Armstrong*); influenza (1933, Smith- 
Wilson, Andrews and Laidlaw); silicosis 
(Haldane); miners’ nystagmus (Lewelyn). 
“Et causae quoque estimatio saepe morbum 
solvit”? (Celsus). 

A number of problems have been clari- 
fied by new conceptions such as droplet 
infection (1889, Cornet; 1899, Fliigge); 
human carriers (1893, Koch; 1898, Pe- 
truchsky); bacteriolysis (1894, Pfeiffer); 
focal infection (1904-16, Billings*); hydro- 
genions (1909, Sorenson); contact theory 
(1910, Chapin*); side chains, allergy, im- 
munity, agglutinins, latent infection, cell 
pathology, conditional and postural re- 
flexes, acidosis, alkalosis, reticulo-endo- 
thelial system, chemical selectivity, the 
role of glutathione and lactic acid in the 
tissues. 

HORMONES AND VITAMINS.—A number of 
long closed doors (pushed back by Claude 
Bernard, 1848-57; Addison, 1849-55; and 
Marie, 1886) to our study of Man the 
Unknown were opened through the knowl- 
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edge of hormones, the balance wheels of 
bodily function (1889-91, Brown-Séquard; 
1891*, Gley, Murray; 1894, Oliver and 
Schaefer; 1895, Magnus-Lévy; 1897-1910, 
Abel*; 1901, Takamine*; 1902, Bayliss and 
Starling; 1903, Sajous*; 1905, Halban; 
1912, Iscovesco; 1914, Kendall*; 1918, 
McCallum and Voeghtlin*; 1922, Evans 
and Long*; 1923, Allen and Doisy*; 1925, 
Collip*; 1926, Smith and Engle, Zondek 
and Aschheim; 1927, Rogoff and Stewart*, 
Kamm; 1931, Swingle and Pfiffner) ; amino- 
acids (1899-1906, Fisher); sex-chromo- 
somes (1902, McClung); and vitamins, the 
sparks of life (1897, Eijkman; 1905, Pekel- 
haring; 1906-20, Hopkins; 1911, Funk; 
1912-20, McCollum*; 1913, Osborne and 
Mendel*; 1918, Mellenby; 1922, Evans 
and Bishop*; 1924, Steenbock and Black*; 
1925, Hess*, Weinstock and Helman; 1926, 
Goldberger*; 1927, Williams and Water- 
man*; 1928, Tillmans and Hirsch; 1928- 
32, Szent-Gyorgyi; 1935, Dam). 

CLINICAL AIps.—Clinical medicine—its 
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horizon already widened by the micro- 
scope—was radically transformed and en- 
riched by a series of discoveries including: 
test meals (1890, Ewald and 1914, Reh- 
fuss*); sphygmomanometry (1891, Riva 
Rocci); poligraphy (1892, MacKenzie); 
X-rays (1895, Roentgen, if not even before 
—1890—by Jennings and Goodspeed* in 
the University of Pennsylvania); broncho- 
scopy (1894, Kirstein); agglutination(1895, 
Bordet); lumbar puncture and cyto-diag- 
nosis (1895, Quincke); physiological ex- 
perimentation (as for instance the pioneer 
research of Cajal, 1897-1904; Pavloff, 
1885-1923; Sherrington, 1898-1915; Bay- 
liss and Starling, 1902; and Cannon*, 


1908); hemoglobinometer (1900, ‘Tall- 
quist); spinal anesthesia (1885, Corning; 
1899, Matas*); infiltration anesthesia 


(1894, Schlerch); complement fixation 
(1901, Bordet and Gengou); blood group- 
ing (1899-1901, Landsteiner); anaphy- 
laxis (1902, Richet); psychoanalysis (1902, 
Freud); slit lamp (1902, Gullstrand); tis- 
sue transplantation and culture (1902-10, 
Carrel*); electrocardiography (1903, Ein- 
thoven); ultramicroscope (1903, Sieden- 
topf and Zsigmond); calorimeter (1904, 
Atwater*); blood picture (1904, Arneth); 
differential count (1906, Schilling);° basal 
metabolism (1910, Benedict*); blood trans- 
fusion (1914, perfected by Agote*); blood 
cell sedimentation (1918, Fahraeus). 
Tests.—Aids made available to medi- 
cine during the last fifty years are: liver 
tests (1886-1901, Ehrlich; 1918, Van den 
Bergh); tuberculin (1890, Koch); buccal 
spots in measles (1895-6, Filatow-Koplik); 
renal and urine tests (1897, Achard and 
Castaigne; 1908, Benedict*; 1910, Ambard; 
1910-12, Rowntree and Geraghty; 1912, 
Folin and Dennis; 1913, Kjeldahl; 1918, 
Van Slyke); mental tests (Binet and 
Simon, 1906-11); serum diagnosis of ty- 
phoid (1896, Widal); skin tests for hay 
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fever (1903, Dunbar); serum diagnosis of 
syphilis (1906, Wassermann); precipitation 
tests (1907, Michaelis, Meinicke; 1918, 
Sachs-Georgi; 1922, Kahn*); skin tests for 
tuberculosis (1907, Pirquet); intradermal 
test (1908, Mendel and Mantoux); pneu- 
mococcus typing (1909, Neufeld and Haen- 
del); skin test for diphtheria (1910-13, 
Schick); colloidal gold test (1912, Lange); 
Coolidge tube (1913*); precipitation tests 
in typhus fever (1917, Weil and Felix); 
blanching phenomenon in scarlet fever 
(1918, Schultz-Charlton); spinal roentgen- 
ography (1921, Sicard and _ Forester); 
cholecystography (1923, Graham*); skin 
test for scarlet fever (1924, Dick*); preg- 
nancy test (1930, Aschheim and Zondek); 
mouse test for yellow fever (1930, Theiler*); 
lepromin test (1934, Bargehr); PPD (1934, 
Seybert*); eye sign in trypanosomiasis 
(1934, Romafia*); flea inoculation in 
plague (1936, Eskey*); patch test (1937, 
Vollmer). 

Improved diagnostic methods are con- 
stantly coming into the medical domain 
and to them a great part of the success ob- 
tained against a number of diseases, includ- 
ing cancer, pneumonia, syphilis, diphthe- 
ria, tuberculosis, and undulant fever, is due. 

Drucs.—A wealth of drugs has also 
offered new hopes to ailing humanity: 
benzocaine (1890, Ritser); methyl violet 
(1890, Schilling); pyramidon (1893, Fileh- 
ne and Spiro); chaulmoogra oil (1899, 
Tortoulis-Bey); epinephrine (1901, Taka- 
mine*;) barbital (1903, Fisher); betanaph- 
thol (1904, Bentley); veronal (1904); 
atophan (1908, Nicolaier and Dohrm); 
pantopon (1909, Sahli); procaine (1905, 
Einhorn); salvarsan (1909, Ehrlich); am- 
brine (1913, Barthe de Sandfort); sano- 
crysin (1913, Mollgaard); tryparsamide 
(1919, Jacobs and Heidelberger*); mer- 
curochrome (1919, Young, White, and 
Swartz*); butyn (1920); carbon tetra- 
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chloride (1921, Hall*); insulin (1921, 
Banting and Best*); yatren (1921, Muh- 
lens and Menk); merbaphen (1920, Saxl 
and Heilig); quinidine (1922, Cotton); 
gentian violet (1924, Churchman®*); liver 
extract (1925, Whipple*; 1926, Minot and 
Murphy*); plasmochin (1924, Schule- 
mann); cholesterol (1925, Hess and Steen- 
bock*); tetrachlorethylene (1925, Hall*); 
hexylresorcinol (1932, Lamson*); atebrin 
(1930, Mietsch and Mauss); protamin 
insulin (1936, Hagedorn); and finally 
sulfanilamide and its derivatives (1935, 
Domagk), the closest perhaps so far man- 
kind has come to finding a panacea.® 
Macic BULLETS.—The discovery of ep- 
inephrine, salvarsan, insulin and sulfanila- 
mide rank with the highest achievements 
of medicine throughout the centuries. 
The therapia sterilisans magna is now com- 
plemented by the therapia curans magna." 
Cure and prevention weapons have been 
strengthened by sera and vaccines such 
as those for rabies (1882, Pasteur); cholera 
(1885, Ferran; 1892, Haffkine); snake- 
bites (1887, Sewall; 1894, Calmette); ty- 
phoid (1888, Chantemesse); tetanus (1890, 
Behring and Kitasato); diphtheria (1890- 
94, Behring and Roux); anthrax (1895, 
Sclavo); plague (1895, 1897, Yersin); 
scarlet fever (1902, Moser; 1924, Dick*); 
meningitis (1907, Flexner*; 1931, Ferry*); 
whooping cough (1907, Freeman); scor- 
pion bites (1909, Todd); toxin-antitoxin 
(1912, Behring; suggested in 1907 by Th. 
Smith*); gas gangrene (1918, Weinberg 
and Seguin); pneumonia (1909, Neufeld 
and Haendel; 1917, Avery et al.*); Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever (1923, Spencer 
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6 The first and for a long time only specific drug 
(quinine for malaria) was found in the New World. 
The other specific, mercury, was also largely developed 
in the Americas for an alleged American disease. 

1 The principles of modern scientific medicine are 
quite well presented in a series of papers on ‘‘The 
Pharmacopoeia and the Physician,” published recently 
by the authorities of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia in coopera- 
tion with the American Medical Associations. 


and Parker*); BCG (1924, Calmette); 
erysipelas (1925, Birghaug*); spider bites 
(1926, Brazil and Vellard*); dysentery 
(1927, Fletcher and Jepps*); typhus fever 
(1930, Weigl; 1931, Zinsser and Casta- 
fieda*); yellow fever (1930, Hindle); con- 
valescent sera (1897, Weisbecker); pollen 
extract (1911, Noon); bacteriophage (1915, 
Twort; 1917, d’Hérelle); lipovaccines 
(1916, Le Moignic and Pinoy); sensitized 
vaccines (1919, Besredka); defatted vac- 
cines (1921, Douglas and Fleming); and 
anatoxin (1925, Ramon) have all helped 
this branch along. 

This has likewise been the case with 
high frequency current (1887-92, Arson- 
val); organotherapy (beginning in 1889, 
with Brown-Séquard); ultra-violet rays 
(1893, Finsen); pneumothorax (1895, re- 
vived by Forlanini); radium (1899, Curie); 
ion therapy (1900, Leduc); deep roentgen 
therapy (1903, Perthes); protein therapy 
(1905, Winter); twilight narcosis (1906, 
Gauss and Krénig); pneumatic chamber 
(1917, Sauerbruch); sun cure (1914, 
Rollier); fever therapy (1917, Jauregg); 
duodenal drainage (1919, Lyon*); maggot 
therapy (1925, Baer*); hypertherm (1937, 
Kettering*). 

Not only have new drugs come into use, 
but old ones, as well as certain methods 
and devices, are being employed with more 
efficiency or in fresh fields: digitalis in 
heart disease; salicylates in rheumatism; 
silver salts in eye trouble; iodine in goiter; 
calcium and potassium salts, caffeine and 
xanthine compounds as diuretics; hexyl- 
resorcinol and mandelic acid in renal 
troubles; bismuth as a_ spirocheticide; 
kaolin in cholera; petroleum and agar as 
cathartics; chenopodium, carbon tetra- 
chloride, ficin, gentian violet, tartar emetic, 
pyrethrum, atebrin, emetine and ethyl 
chloride as anthelminthics; gold salts 
in tuberculosis and spirochetoses; ethyl 
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chloride, ethylene and acetylene as anes- 
thetics; antimonium in trypanosomiasis 
and leishmaniasis; nicotinic acid in pel- 
lagra; nitroglycerin in angor pectoris; 
thallium in ringworm; histidine in peptic 
ulcer; arsenicals in various conditions; 
picric acid, tannic acid and gentian violet 
for burns; pituitary extract in obstetrics; 
sodium thiosulphate in cyanide poisoning; 
ephedrine in respiratory conditions; chlo- 
rine, ammonia and ozone for the disin- 
fection of water; insufflation in sterility; 
X-rays and radium in cancer; snake 
venom as an analgesic; pyretotherapy in 
venereal conditions; fluorine in preven- 
tion of dental caries; copper sulphate to 
destroy algae and snails; carbon dioxide 
in asphyxia and skin disease and to destroy 
rats; oxygen In pneumonia and anesthesis, 
insulin and metrazol in mental conditions; 
hydrocyanic acid, pyrethrum, coal oil 
and Paris green against insects. 
SURGERY.— Effective local anesthesia had 
just been discovered in 1890 (1884, Kol- 
ler). Surgery,’ thanks first to anesthesia, 
and then to Lister’s application of anti- 
sepsis, Closely followed by asepsis, had just 
begun to venture into the internal cavities, 
but soon would extend its dominion to 
every part of the human body. ‘This was 
the golden epoch that saw the rise of Piro- 
vano in Argentina, Acosta-Ortiz in Vene- 
zuela, Barros-Borgonio in Chile, Carvallo 
in Peru, Valdés and Malda in Mexico, 
Ucrés and Montoya Flores in Colombia, 
Menocal in Cuba, DeBayle, Martinez and 
Ortega in Central America, Paes Leme 
and Almeida in Brazil, Halsted, Murphy 
and Matas in the United States, and their 
peers in other parts of America. Thanks to 
advances in physiology and anatomy, and 
especially standardization of technique and 
animal experimentation, their successors 


8 The American Surgical Association was formed in 
1880, the Society of Clinical Surgery in 1903, the journal 
“Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics” in 1905, and the 
American College of Surgeons in 1973. 


were to enjoy a vast domain indeed. ‘Their 
art, from a small aristocracy, has become a 
democracy wide open to all talents, and 
steadily increasing its ranks. As late as 
1876, on the centennial of American inde- 
pendence, the author of the first ‘‘Complete 
System of Surgery,’ Samuel Gross, of 
Philadelphia, stated that “‘there is not a 
medical man on this Continent who de- 
votes himself exclusively to the practice of 
surgery.’ A single surgeon such as the 
younger Mayo could boast of having per- 
formed in his lifetime several thousand 
more operations on a single organ than all 
his predecessors throughout the centuries. 
Surgery in the Americas is on the rise. 
Through its thousands of practitioners it 
is contributing effectively in the field of 
technique, in the systematization of know]l- 
edge, in the improvement of training and 
in raising the standard of hospitals. 
Hospirarts.—In the housing of the sick 
Latin America has a long and proud tradi- 
tion. By the time the first hospital was 
opened in the present United States the 
Spanish colonies were already studded 
with similar institutions. The progress 
made in the last half century is little short 
of astonishing. The Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal, marking a new epoch, opened its doors 
in 1889, having been closely preceded by 
St. Mary’s Hospital in Rochester, Minn., 
and followed in 1895 by the Mayo Clinic, 
which signaled the dawn of another dis- 
tinct advance: group medicine. The num- 
ber of hospitals in the United States has 
increased from a mere 149 in 1873 to 4,359 
in 1909 and 6,166 in 1939, the tendency 
in the last decade being to decrease num- 
bers and increase efficiency. A similar in- 
crease has occurred in Latin America. The 
countries having the most hospitals are 
Brazil (1,200), Argentina (750), Mexico 
(300), Colombia (250), Chile (184). In 
number of beds per 1,000 population 


Argentina and Uruguay lead. In con- 
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struction the bitter rivalry between the 
pavilion and the block systems seems to be 
eventuating everywhere in a happy com- 
promise, combining the best features of 
both. The palatial institutions in Buenos 
Aires, the building programs under way 
in Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela, 
the plans for the care of leprosy, tubercu- 
losis and mental cases, the new maternity 
and children’s hospitals, the stress on the 
organization of efficient nursing staffs, show 
how Latin American countries have be- 
come hospital-minded and taken long 
strides forward.® 

MEDICAL EDUCATION.—After a series of 
surveys under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Medical Associa- 
tion 1° initiated in the first decade of the 
century a movement which reduced the 


9 For a fuller treatment of this subject, see the paper 
by Moll in “‘Hospitals,”’? November 1939. 

10 Founded in 1849, and publishing its Journal since 
1883. 


number of medical schools in the United 
States from 160 in 1904 to 88 in 1920 and 
77 in 1939, this reduction being accom- 
panied by a marked improvement in 
the quality and extent of the training 
furnished. A new epoch dawned with 
emphasis on clinical and laboratory prac- 
tice, the reform being initiated in the 
University of Pennsylvania (1893-95), and 
in the opening (1893) of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School devoted to teaching medi- 
cine in accordance with modern scientific 
methods." 

In Latin America this movement—still 
under way—has taken the form of attempts 
at making medical training more practical 
and effective, especially through the de- 
velopment of clinical observation and the 
introduction of laboratory methods. In 
Europe, on the other hand, we are wit- 
nessing the sad spectacle of the deteriora- 
tion of professional education. 


11 Osler’s book, ‘Principles and Practice of Medi- 
cine.” a masterpiece of its kind, appeared in 1892. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH, PERU 
One of the best-equipped research establishments in Latin America. 
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The construction of new buildings for 
schools began in Chile in 1889 and in 
Buenos Aires in 1895. ‘The well-equipped 
teaching institutes and hospitals created 
since in Buenos Aires, Rio, Sao Paulo, 
Habana, Montevideo, Lima, and Mexico 
City, and planned for other places, truly 
represent the best appreciation that could 
be given the art of healing. 

The old problem of attracting promising 
young men to this field has now changed 
to the need of limiting students to the 
number actually required to serve the 
country. An interesting development is 
the policy initiated in some countries, 
such as Mexico and Nicaragua, of com- 
pelling new graduates to spend some time 
in a rural district or village before being 
allowed to practice in large cities. 

Women.—In the United States medical 
education for women goes back to Eliza- 
beth Blackwell’s graduation (1849), the 
Woman’s Medical Colleges of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore being organized in 1850 
and 1882, respectively. In Latin America 
it may be dated from Hostos’ campaign in 
Chile in the late ’70’s. The first gradu- 
ates in Chile and Mexico were in 1887, in 
Brazil in 1888, in Argentina and Cuba in 
1889, in Peru in 1900 and in Haiti in 1940. 

One field which women have made their 
own, fully justifiying their choice, has 
been nursing. The first nursing schools 
in the United States opened in 1873 in 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, and in New 
Haven and Boston hospitals. By 1938 
there were in) the United) States 12328 
schools of nursing with more than 82,000 
students. On a smaller scale similar 
schools have been organized in practically 
all capital cities in Latin America, with a 
view to having at hand trained corps of 
aides for the care of the sick. The role 
played by United States nurses in de- 
veloping nursing services in Latin America 
makes a glowing picture of achievement. 


PoOsT-GRADUATE TRAINING.—The first 
post-graduate institution in the New 
World was the New York Polyclinic (1882). 
Since that date this subject has received in- 
creasing attention, as shown by the crea- 
tion of the Johns Hopkins School and the 
Mayo Foundation, the offering of special 
courses under many auspices, and the 
efforts at improving and checking the 
quality of these courses by the American 
Medical Association and the American 
College of Surgeons. An effort is being 
made in Latin America to establish a 
similar system, and post-graduate courses 
on a number of subjects are being offered 
periodically in such cities as Buenos 
Aires, Habana, Mexico, and elsewhere. 
The new health institutes and public 
health schools in a number of capital 
cities furnish post-graduate training for 
sanitarians.!? 

As public health has entered the people’s 
consciousness and funds to apply its prin- 
ciples have been made available on an 
increasing scale, the need of a trained per- 
sonnel has been realized everywhere. ‘The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
offered biological courses since the ’60’s, 
and emphasized the subject under Sedg- 
wick in 1883. Courses in public health 
were afterwards given in various schools, 
not less than fourteen, by 1930. The 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, first and largest of its kind, 
was inaugurated in 1918. In Latin Amer- 
ica the only real school of this type is the 
Sao Paulo Institute of Hygiene. However, 
similar purposes are pursued by the Os- 
waldo Cruz Institute at Rio and the Insti- 
tutes in Habana, Mexico, Lima, and the 
new School of Public Health in Chile. 

TROPICAL MEDICINE.—The progress 
made in the study of diseases of warm cli- 


12 For a more complete review of this subject, see 
Publication No. 119 of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. 
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One of the new institutions showing the development of hospital-mindedness in Latin 
America. 


mates, in which Americans took a very 
prominent part, led to the creation of the 
modern schools of tropical medicine.'® 
The first was founded (1886) at Hong 
Kong by Manson, being followed in the 
Old World by those at Hamburg (1892), 
London and Liverpool (1899), actually the 
first representative ones, Lisbon (1902), 
Brussels (1906), Amsterdam, Sydney 
(1924), Marseilles (1930), Madrid and 
Antwerp (1933). In the New World the 
dean of these colleges is the old (1917) 
Institute of Tropical Medicine and Hy- 
giene in Puerto Rico, which became a full- 
fledged school in 1924. Next came the 
College of Tropical Agriculture (and 
Health) at Trinidad. Since then depart- 
ments or schools of tropical medicine have 
been organized in the universities of Har- 


13 For a more complete review of this subject, see 
Publication No. 119 of the Pan American Sanitary 


Bureau. 


vard, Tulane, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and California. A similar task will even- 
tually be carried out by the splendid insti- 
tutes recently opened in Bogota, Mexico 
and Lima, and planned in Caracas. It is 
also one of the avowed purposes of the 
Finlay Institute in Habana and the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute in Panama; is already 
in effect at the Oswaldo Cruz Institute at 
Rio; and receives constant attention in the 
North Argentine Mission at Jujuy. 
DENTISTRY.—Largely by virtue of Amer- 
ican leadership, dentistry has risen from 
its old subordinate rank to the category of 
a science and its public health value is em- 
phasized by recent studies on focal infec- 
tion, mottled teeth, dental caries and nutri- 


tion. 
SANITARY ENGINEERING.—Some of the out- 


standing public health achievements must 
be summarized; among them is one of the 
essentials, a pure water supply. A serious 
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study of the relation of water supplies and 
typhoid started after outbreaks at Plym- 
outh, Pennsylvania (1885), Lowell (1890), 
and Lawrence (1891). Although filters 
had been introduced in the United States 
in 1871-72, as late as 1900 only 6.3 per 
cent of the urban population used filtered 
water; by 1910 the proportion had risen to 
20 per cent, and is now much higher. The 
tentative use of chlorine for the disinfec- 
tion of water began in 1893 (Lawrence, 
Massachusetts), but spread only after the 
beginning of the century (1908, Johnson); 
it now embraces over 90 per cent of the 
surface supplies in the United States. In 
1897 the American Public Health Associa- 
tion published its standard methods for 
water examination which have contrib- 
uted so much to clarify the subject. The 
importance of safe water supplies is receiv- 
ing increasing recognition throughout 
Latin America. In Argentina, for instance, 
about 50 per cent of the entire population 
is already benefited by public improve- 
ments of this nature. The proportion is 
smaller in other countries, but in all rapid 
progress is being made in this direction, 
and the waterworks just opened in some 
cities, including Bogota and Orizaba, and 
under construction in others, for instance 
Caracas, represent the latest ideas. In 
Argentina, a national institution, Obras 
Sanitarias, watches over the water supplies 
of the whole country. 

Pasteurization dated back a few decades 
but it was applied to milk shortly before 
1890 by Soxhlet. Shortly afterwards it 
began to be used on a large scale in the 
United States, largely through Caillé’s and 
Jacobi’s endeavors. It was also in America 
that Babcock devised (1892) his lactometer 
which revolutionized the milk industry, 
and that the thermal death point of patho- 
genic germs in milk (1899, Th. Smith; 
1906, Rosenau) was determined. 

One of the most fruitful developments 


in this field has been sanitary engineering, 
the science devoted to the betterment of 
human environment. Divisions of sani- 
tary engineering now exist in practically 
all national and many local health depart- 
Sanitary engineering concerns it- 
self with a number of allied problems: 
sewage disposal, milk sanitation, malaria 
control, housing, rat proofing, ventila- 
tion,’* and industrial hygiene. In rural 
sanitation, perhaps the most pressing 
health problem confronting all American 
countries, this help proves invaluable in 
the solution of the two basic questions: 
water supply and sewage disposal.'® 

INDUSTRIAL HycGieNne.—In industrial hy- 
giene the inception of the national move- 
ment in the United States may be placed 
in 1906 with the organization of the Na- 
tional Committee on Child Labor and the 
American Association on Labor Legisla- 
tion, followed by the first American Con- 
gress on Industrial Diseases (1910) and the 
constitution of the National Safety Coun- 
cil and the enactment of State legislation 
making certain workmen’s diseases com- 
pensable (1911). In Latin America the 
publication (1910-11) of Bunge’s book on 
industrial diseases and labor legislation 
proved a landmark. The entire move- 
ment took a decidedly Pan American as- 
pect with the recommendations made on 
child and women’s labor and_ general 
factory sanitation at the Washington (1919) 
and Santiago, Chile (1936) labor confer- 
ences. 

SocIAL workK.—Among the most valu- 
able factors in the extension of health pro- 
tection has been social work. Public 
health may be only a small sector of this 


ments. 


14 Haldane’s and Smith’s (1892), Billings’, Mitchell’s 
and Bergey's (1895), and Fliigge’s (1905) experiments 
revolutionized our knowledge of ventilation. The katather- 
mometer for measuring the loss of heat from the human 
body was introduced by Hill in 1928. 

15 One of the services furnished by the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau most in demand is advice by its field 
Sanitary engineers. 
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immense field, but certainly not the least 
important and probably the best tilled. 
Beginning perhaps in its modern concep- 
tion with district nursing in the ’70’s, its use 
in 1902 in Baltimore by medical students 
under Dr. C. P. Emerson, and its applica- 
tion in 1905 to psychiatry in the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and the Bellevue 
Hospital, social work has made notable 
strides. ‘The first nurses’ settlement was 
founded in New York City in 1893. By 
1912 a National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing was created, and the 
number of public health nurses rose 
from 130 in 1900 to not less than 11,000 
in 1920 and about 24,000 at present. An 
offshoot of this movement, social service in 
the United States, numbers tens of thou- 
sands in its personnel. Not less than 35 
social service schools, practically all affili- 
ated with universities, exist in the United 
States. The social service schools in 
Chile enjoy deserved prestige, one of them 
organized in 1925 being the first in Latin 
America, and similar institutions else- 
where, for instance, in Buenos Aires 
and Caracas, are developing rapidly.!® 

No better manifestation of this spirit can 
be brought out than the noble provisions 
in the 1937 Brazilian Constitution and the 
recent enactment of social security laws. 
Chile was the pioneer in such legislation, 
and its 1924 sickness and disability insur- 
ance law stands out as a model with its 
wide range of activities. Similar but less 
comprehensive laws have been adopted 
in Ecuador (1935), the United States 
(1935) and Peru (1936), for specific 
groups in Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
Cuba, and Uruguay, and are under study 
in other countries, such as Mexico and 
Venezuela.” 


16 The School of Philanthropy organized in New York 
in 1899 by Miss Mary Richmond seems to have been 
the first. 

17 For a more complete review see the BULLETIN of 
the Pan American Union for October 1939. 


CHILD WELFARE !* assumed a more defi- 
nite form with the creation in the United 
States of the first division of child hygiene 
in New York in 1908, the first national 
conference on infant mortality in 1909, 
mothers’ aid laws beginning in 1911, and 
the organization of the national Children’s 
Bureau in 1912. Here again inter-Ameri- 
can congresses have endowed the move- 
ment with a truly Pan American aspect 
which has manifested itself in provisions 
for the protection and care of motherhood, 
premarital examinations, children’s char- 
ters, care of the handicapped, school 
hygiene, child labor, juvenile courts, etc. 
The maternal and child welfare divisions 
recently created in a number of countries— 
for instance, Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, 
Uruguay, Venezuela—evidence another 
phase of the interest in this all-important 
subject. 

EUGENICS AND BIOMETRICS.—These were 
placed on a safe and promising basis 
through the studies of Galton (1889) and 
Pearson (1897), and _ especially the 
revival and confirmation by Vries (1900) 
of Mendel’s forgotten laws (1865). The 
role of inheritance has become better de- 
fined, and definite steps to protect the un- 
born have been taken through sterilization 
of the unfit and premarital examinations. 

MENTAL HYGIENE.—This is a typically 
American product which, since it was 
introduced in 1908 by Beers to fill a 
long-felt want, has been adopted practi- 
cally everywhere, especially in Latin Ameri- 
can countries, in a number of which mental 
hygiene societies have been constituted. 

SocIAL DISEASE.—The same ideal is also 
at the basis of the modern campaigns 
against so-called social diseases and con- 
ditions, tuberculosis, venereal troubles, 
leprosy, heart disease, infant mortality, 


18 For a more complete review of this subject see 
Publication No. 107 of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau and the Report of the Transactions of the Tenth 
Pan American Sanitary Conference. 
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cancer, underfeeding, poor housing, etc. 

Nowhere has more progress been made 
than in the field of tuberculosis control. 
One of the signposts had been the opening 
of Trudeau’s sanatorium in 1884. The 
creation of the Brazilian (1900) and the 
Argentine (1901) Leagues, the Phipps 
Institute (1903), and the American ‘Tuber- 
culosis Association (1904)!* were significant 
steps in the campaign which, enlisting 
public and private effort, has brought 
tuberculosis morbidity and mortality to 
their present low records. Similar en- 
deavors in other countries where difficulties 
are even greater will undoubtedly yield 
like success, as is already apparent. 

The increase of cancer naturally awoke the 
concern of sanitarians. The organized 
campaign must be dated from 1913, when 
the first cancer hospital was opened and 
the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer organized in the United States. 
Argentina followed suit with the opening 
of the Institute of Experimental Medicine 
(1923). We find now similar if less elab- 
orate establishments in Rosario, Santa Fe, 
Rio, Santiago, Bogota, Medellin, Habana, 
Lima, San Juan, Montevideo, Caracas, 
and finally Washington. ‘The campaign 
in progress is practically continental, being 
based everywhere on the principle of edu- 
cation of the laity and the medical pro- 
fession to the need of early, and when 
required, free diagnosis and treatment. 

Venereal trouble, the social disease par 
excellence, could not fail to attract the 
attention of preventive medicine. Cam- 
paigns against syphilis have been carried 
on ever since the discovery of America. 
In his presidential address to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in 1876, Sims, 
the first of the great American surgeons, 
earnestly pleaded for a firm stand against 
this menace to society. The antivenereal 


19 One of its branches, the Pennsylvania Association, 
dates from 1892. 


movement in America, however, entered 
a new phase with the organization of 
the American Social Hygiene Association 
(1914), with the measures taken during the 
World War to preserve the health of the 
soldiers, and finally with the appointment 
(1936) of Dr. Thomas Parran as Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service, the appropriation by the United 
States Congress (1938) of adequate funds 
for control purposes, and the enactment 
of pre-marital and pre-natal examination 
laws. ‘This campaign has assumed a truly 
Pan American character, as evidenced by 
the laws enacted in Argentina and Chile, 
the work conducted by the Gaffrée-Guinle 
Foundation in Rio and the Samaritan 
Hospital in Bogota, and the improved 
organization in such countries as Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Mexico, and Peru. 
Cim™maxeEs.—The dates and names given 
above often represent but climaxes in a 
long trail of trials and endeavors.”® In 
fact, the progress achieved largely owes 
its rapidity to prompt and regular inter- 
change of information through journals, 
books and meetings, to coordination and 
cooperation among the various sciences, 
to linking of problems at first sight widely 
separated, through application of knowl- 
edge from multiple sources, to the general 
spread and availability of findings appar- 
ently disconnected. ‘‘Mind begets mind,” 
said Harvey. In the history of civilization 
Greece shines like a bright focus in which 
the beams of antique thought converged. 
Modern science focuses on its problems 
the light from a thousand stars of knowl- 
edge, so that no aspect may remain in the 
dark. Pure science gathers information 
disregarding whether it may or may not 
be needed. Applied science puts it to 
use when required. One is power, the 


30 From the modest experiments of Laveran and Mesnil 
(1902) Ehrlich visualized the golden opportunity which 
chemotherapy could find in the gigantic dye factories in 
Germany. 
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THE SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE, PUERTO RICO 


Founded in 1917, this is the dean of schools in the Americas for the study of diseases of warm climates. 


other is force at work. Chemistry and 
Physics are revolutionizing the world and 
Medicine has learned to use the weapons 
put within its reach to redeem humanity 
from sickness and death. 

AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS—It is indeed 
true that science is international and its 
deeds are the heritage of humanity. Yet 
the worker who toiled hard and success- 
fully for a noble cause has more legitimate 
grounds for satisfaction than those who 
merely shared in its benefits. The Ameri- 
cans may feel justly proud of their contri- 
butions to medicine and public health. 
European ideals led the early colonists in 
their explorations of coast, forest and 
stream. A similar story may be told in the 
world of intellect. ‘That time is long past. 


The children of Columbus’s hemisphere 
have applied in the physical and mental 
domains qualities of their own. The old 
reproach that they were avid consumers 
but poor producers no longer holds. The 
Americans can now export ideas which 
others put to use and even appropriate, as 
they once did with quinine and rubber. 
Out of nearly 6,000 medical journals in 
the world, probably almost one-fifth are 
published in the Americas. The soil of 
democracy has proved receptive to the 
seeds of science.” 

There is hardly any medical field in 
which Americans have failed to leave their 


21 4 series of articles on leading scientific institutions 
in Latin America is being published in the ‘‘Boletin de la 
Oficina Sanitaria Panamericana.” 
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imprint. The names of Finlay, Reed, 
Ricketts and Maxcy must appear in any 
chapter of medicine dealing with the role 
of insects in disease. No more names 
will be listed, as the roster would show a 
whole army. Alastrim, jungle yellow fever, 
verruga peruana, American trypanoso- 
miasis, Rocky Mountain spotted fever, 
tularemia, pinto, granuloma coccidioides, 
are all conditions on which the leading, if 
not the only, contributions are American. 
In the field of nutrition American names 
appear in the very first rank, as in the mod- 
ern conceptions of focal infection, anoci- 
association, disinfection, contact, anesthesia, 
ophiology; the marked advances in the 
fields of etiology (erysipelas, pinto, scarlet 
fever, trypanosomiasis, typhus fever, yellow 
fever), diagnosis (diphtheria, dysentery, 
smallpox, intestinal parasites, plague, try- 
panosomiasis, tuberculosis) and_ thera- 
peutics (diabetes, osteomyelitis, pernicious 
anemia, intestinal parasites, nutritional 
disorders, scarlet fever, tuberculosis); and 
finally in public health, as shown by the 
spectacular increase in life expectancy, 
the success against such diseases as diph- 
theria, tuberculosis, typhoid and the quasi- 
extinction of others, as smallpox, yellow 
fever, typhus fever. In surgery and den- 
tistry methods and operations galore are 
known by the names of Argentine, Cuban, 
Peruvian and United States practitioners.” 
Nihil tetigerunt quod non ornaverunt. 

Definite American features in the health 
movement have been the insistence on 
education rather than compulsion, on pre- 
vention rather than cure, the practical 
character of the measures proposed, the 
tendency to make scientific knowledge 
available to all at the earliest moments. 
Definite objectives, vision, and vast goals 
characterize the Pan American mind, as 
shown by Briggs’ dictum that public 


22 For fuller review of this subject, see No. 16, Educa- 
ton Series, Pan American Union. 


health is purchasable by the sponsorship 
of periodic health examinations; Finlay’s, 
Gorgas’ and Cruz’ dreams of eradicating 
yellow fever; Ashford’s and Rangel’s plans 
to fight tropical anemia; Sedgwick’s wish to 
eliminate waterborne diseases; Penna’s 
and Ribas’ combat against smallpox; 
Brazil’s and Amaral’s suppression of snake- 
bite deaths; Carter’s and Licéaga’s ambi- 
tion to control malaria; Sims’ and Parran’s 
campaign against venereal disease; Cum- 
ming’s and Long’s drive against plague. 
Perhaps no better illustration can be 
offered than the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Given up as hopeless by 
the French, in spite of their engineering 
skill, the Americans shouldered the task 
and succeeded by putting into effect health 
principles just discovered through Cuban 
and American joint efforts. 

Martyrs.—‘‘So loved her that they died 
for her,’ sang the bard of the Commemo- 
ration Ode. Carrién, Otero, Lazear, Mc- 
Clintick, Lemos Monteiro, Noguchi, form, 
with their many unknown colleagues, a 
noble legion of heroes of medicine—all 
fallen while searching for means to help 
their fellow men. 

INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN COOPERATION. 
International health cooperation was still 
a moot question in the New World in 1890. 
It is a fact that international sanitary con- 
ferences had been held at Montevideo in 
1873, Washington in 1881, Rio in 1887 
and Lima in 1888, but their scope had 
been invariably restricted and no practical 
achievements had followed. All of them 
had, however, contributed valuable sug- 
gestions, even prepared drafts of inter- 
national conventions, and brought out 
clearly the need of an agreement on 
troublesome quarantine procedures, which, 
through lack of standardization and scien- 
tific basis, handicapped commercial inter- 
course and disturbed international comity. 
The Washington Conference made history 
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as Finlay then and there boldly proclaimed 
to a skeptical audience the novel idea that 
an independent vector was necessary for 
the spread of yellow fever. This Confer- 
ence also recommended several far-reach- 
ing measures, the execution of which was 
to be long postponed, namely, use of inter- 
national bills of health, international re- 
porting of health conditions and creation 
of international health bureaus. 

Inter-American health cooperation has 
now been placed on a solid and stable 
basis through the series of Pan American 
Sanitary Conferences having their incep- 
tion in 1902, thanks to the foresight of 
such men as Licéaga, Ulloa, Wyman and 
Moore. Ten of these meetings, with in- 
creasingly marked success, have been held, 
the last one in Bogota in 1938, as well as 
three Conferences of National Directors 
of Health, the last one in 1936; another is 
about to meet in Washington. The place 
of these assemblies from a more purely 
medical standpoint is taken by Pan Ameri- 
can congresses on medicine, surgery, and 
special subjects such as psychiatry, tuber- 
culosis, urology, radiology, and ophthal- 
mology. 

At its Brooklyn meeting in 1889, the 
American Public Health Association in- 
structed its secretary to invite the health 
authorities of Mexico, Central America, 
Cuba and Colombia (then including Pan- 
ama) to cooperate in the work of the 
society. In response to this invitation, 
Mexico sent representatives to the meeting 
in Charleston in 1890, accepted member- 
ship then as Cuba did in 1902, and was 
host to the Association in 1892, 1906, and 
1930, as Cuba was in 1905 and 1911. The 
Mexicans, Licéaga in 1895 and Orvanfianos 
in 1906, and the Cuban, Finlay, in 1903, 
were elected Presidents of the Association— 
as has also been the case with a number 
of Canadians 





and several countrymen of 
theirs have been elected to important 


places on the governing council on dif- 
ferent occasions in the recent past. 

The Americans have not failed to partici- 
pate in the world-wide field through rep- 
resentation on such bodies as the Inter- 
national Bureau of Public Health created 
in 1909, and the Health Organization of 
the League of Nations, dating from 1923. 
It may be well to point out that the inter- 
national health center of the Americas, the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, preceded 
(1902) both these bodies. The Bureau has 
steadily increased its usefulness and scope, 
especially since Surgeon General Hugh S. 
Cumming became its Director in 1920.% 
The Pan American Sanitary Code was 
adopted in 1924, and new demands for its 
services have arisen. The Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau is continuing and develop- 
ing its cooperative work with all the 
American Republics, and an increase of 
funds was approved for this purpose by the 
Tenth Pan American Sanitary Conference. 

In the medical field the Americans have 
likewise made their presence felt interna- 
tionally through effective representation 
and valuable contributions, and acting 
as hosts to an increasing number of impor- 
tant meetings. 

ROCKFELLER FouNDATION.—An event of 
international bearing was the endowment 
in 1909 of the Rockefeller Foundation 
which, with the creation of its Interna- 
tional Health Division in 1913, extended 
its scope from hookworm control to other 
tropical plagues and finally to improve- 
ment of medical education and training of 
health personnel. 

Rep Cross.—By 1890 Red Cross socie- 
ties had just been organized in a few 
American countries: Peru (1879), Argen- 
tina (1880), United States (1882), Costa 
Rica (1885). They now exist in every 


23 Although he retired from the United States Public 
Health Service in 1936, Dr. Cumming has continued at 
the head of the Bureau. 
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Republic on the Western Continent, vying 
with each other in effective work in public 
catastrophes, their action in peacetime hav- 
ing eventually gathered importance at least 
equal to their activities in periods of war. 

FROM MULE TRAILS TO SKYWAYsS.—After 
crawling for centuries, Medicine began 
walking about fifty years ago and traveled 
by automobile from the beginning of the 
xxth century. It is now journeying on 
wings at ever greater speed. Its aim now 
as in Hippocrates’ time is to help ailing 
mankind, but, not content with curing, it 
tries to prevent disease before it takes root 
in the human body. From its former 
static and to that extent negative attitude, 


Medicine has become positive and even 
dynamic. From thoughts of disease it has 
turned to the establishment of health. 

While bloody strife rages elsewhere, the 
far nobler pursuit of Health, Happiness 
and Life still engages the nations of Co- 
lumbus’ world. : 

The Americas are entitled to the credit 
of not only prociaiming but making a 
reality of the great human rights: the 
right to justice; the right to freedom; the 
right to education; the right to equality. 
They are advancing and consolidating 
the Supreme Heritage, the lack of which 
makes all others null and void—the Right 
to Health. 
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THe Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 50 years old, is 
an international organization created and main- 
tained by the twenty-one American Republics: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Origi- 
nally known as the International Bureau of the 
American Republics, it was established in 1890 in 
accordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889—90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928: the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. ‘The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


VASHINGTON, D. 
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Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DtvistIons 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. ‘There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, eco- 
nomics, intellectual cooperation, juridical matters, 
agricultural cooperation, travel, and labor and 
social information. All these divisions maintain 
close relations with official and unofficial bodies 
in the countries members of the Union. The 
Columbus Memorial Library contains 105,000 
volumes and many maps. The BuLietin of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ 
of the institution. For a list of other publications 


of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, QUITO 


This delightful park, in what was once the center of the city, lies just below well-tilled fields on the slopes 
of historic Mt. Pichincha. In the background, to the left, is the Cathedral; to the right, the Govern- 
ment Palace. 
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Down the West Coast of South America 
II. Ecuador 


FRANCES M. BURLINGAME 
Dean, Elmira College 


HotTeL METROPOLITANO 
Quiro, EcuaDor 
August 27, 1938 
DEAR FAMILY AND FRIENDS: 

And now came the time to make my 
preparation to leave Bogota, which I did 
with a sad feeling at leaving the friends 
who had come to mean so much to me in 
such a short time. After a few struggles 
with currency regulations, and farewell 
notes, and arrangements to send my bag- 
gage ahead, I found myself bumping away 
from the Scadta office in the bus bound for 
the airport. Planes were leaving in three 
directions, and the airport was full of the 
hum of engines, excited farewells, and 
directions to passengers. 

The plane seemed quiet in contrast after 
we started, until a cordial South American 


See BULLETIN for January 1940 for the letters from 
Colombia. 


family started pointing out towns and 
other things of interest to the seforita 
norteamericana who spoke such stumbling 
Spanish. In less than an hour and a half 
we were in Cali. There a Panagra car 
met me to rush me to the Ecuadorean 
consulate to have my passport restamped— 
a new regulation. And then back to the 
luxurious Panagra plane. How I wish I 
could describe to you the thrill of these 
two plane trips over ridge after ridge of 
the Andes, sometimes far above oceans of 
clouds, sometimes looking down on the 
tops of mountains seemingly as small as 
those on a relief map! It was cloudy when 
we passed over the equator, and then sud- 
denly, after surmounting another ridge of 
the Andes, we saw sharp and clear below 
us the mountains covered with square 
patches of cultivated ground, and then 
Quito, a blot of rose-colored tile roofs. 
361 
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But the landing field there is not large 
enough for these big Douglas planes, so on 
we had to go to Guayaquil.! 

Bogota in the morning had been cold 
and rainy. Guayaquil was fairly steam- 
ing with tropical heat. Fifteen minutes 
sufficed for customs, and you can imagine 
how quickly I shed my warm clothes for 
cooler ones in which to see the city. ‘The 
hotel is good and is attractively located; 


1 This is no longer the case.—Ev1Tor. 
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CHIMBORAZO 


The noble peak of Chimborazo, always snow- 

covered although little more than 100 miles 

south of the equator, rises 20,700 feet above sea 

level to dominate the fertile fields of the inter- 
Andine plateau. 





there are several beautiful parks and a 
number of fine buildings. A man from 
the Grace Line helped me through cus- 
toms, got my money changed for me al- 
though it was Sunday, and secured a car 
for me to see the city. Traveling alone in 
South America has come to mean a series 
of generous courtesies from dozens and 
dozens of people, to all of whom I am 
erateful. The letters, from’ the WWnited 
States have been of such help in meeting 
people to begin with that I send a thousand 
grateful thoughts to those of you who gave 
them to me. 

The train trip from Guayaquil to Rio- 
bamba was most interesting. Crowds of 
Indians and poor people at every station, 
a huge fiesta in one town, flocks of hun- 
dreds of white herons, and the most 
astoundingly steep railroad I have ever 
seen kept me interested every minute. 
But that railroad is no place for those with 
weak nerves. At the Devil’s Nose the 
train ascends 2,900 feet in about five 
minutes by means of switchbacks cut out 
of solid rock. Our train was in two sec- 
tions, so we could look straight down and 
see a tiny toy train three loops below us 
on the mountain side. 

At Riobamba I met an American scien- 
tist, who suggested that since the hotel in 
Riobamba was very noisy, why not come 
on by bus to Quito? And so we did, 
arriving about midnight. You can im- 
agine that six-hour ride, bumping along in 
the darkness to the sound of my acquaint- 
ance’s voice as he told hair-raising details 
of his three-weeks’ sojourn among the 
Jivaro Indians—headhunters of the jungle 
of the Oriente. And you can imagine 
also how glad I was to reach the Hotel 
Metropolitano and find letters from home. 

The next day I ventured out alone to 
find the Bureau of Immigration and did 
so. The police here must be very intel- 
ligent, for they seemed to understand my 
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AN INDIAN PROCESSION 
A native drum and flute provide music for the festival. 


Spanish! Soon afterwards I bought a 
map of Quito, as the streets here are 
named instead of numbered as in Bogota. 

I called at the American Legation, and 
with what wonderful results! First the 
Minister and Mrs. Long asked me to tea 
with two attractive daughters of an ex- 
President. Then I invited Mrs. Long to 
go with Senorita Nunez and myself to see 
an art exhibit. (Sefiorita Nifiez is a 
young, merry Ecuadorean girl who spent 
the years 1936-38 at Vassar.) At the 
exhibit we met an extremely talented 
young Eucadorean woman who _ does 
amazingly good sculpture. She took us 
to her studio, and then the Longs took 
us all to the Legation for lunch. Sunday 
Mr. Long called up to say that in five 
minutes they would be at the hotel to start 
to the earthquake regions in Los Chillos. 
The devastation there is pitiable—the poor 
people’s pathetic little adobe houses were 
shaken down badly. Mr. Long is building 


a house for a widow whose home was de- 
stroyed—a home that is to be a model as 
nearly as possible. ‘The Chargé d’ Affaires 
of the Mexican Legation was there to feed 
the workmen who were giving their Sun- 
day to repair homes. Everyone is trying 
to help. After a picnic luncheon we went 
to call on Mrs. Rorer, and then back to 
Quito. 

Another letter will tell you of the feria 
at Otavalo, and the rest of my adventures 
in Quito. 


Horet METROPOLITANO, 
Quito, Ecuapor, 
August 22, 1938. 
Dear FAMILY AND FRIENDs: 

A letter with part of my Quito news has 
just gone to the United States, but I find 
myself with a few unexpected free mo- 
ments, so shall start the second Quito 
letter. And how better can it begin than 
with an account of my trip to Otavalo? 
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PONCHO SELLERS AT THE OTAVALO MARKET 


The colorful weekly market at Otavalo is noted for the textiles, leather, woodcarvings, 
and many other articles offered for sale. Buyers from all parts of Ecuador and from 
southern Colombia flock there especially to purchase the bright-hued ponchos. 


We started out Friday afternoon a very 
gay party of four—a young boy whom the 
Grace Line has told off to be my guide 
when necessary, his attractive young sister, 
and the Vassar student of whom I spoke 
recently. The Ford car climbed up out 
of Quito on what was at first a very good 
road. Then we began to wind precari- 
ously up and down mountain sides over 
the sharpest hairpin curves you have ever 
seen. Except for once or twice when ap- 
proaching cars failed to signal, it was not 
too frightening, however. Soon we began 
to go through villages filled with Indians 
in bright costumes. We edged our way 
through herds of sheep, past lines of loaded 
burros or leaping goats, and turned herds 
of cattle (some with bundles tied across 
their horns) out of our way. And scarcely 
ever were we out of sight of Indian men 
and women more heavily loaded than the 
beasts of burden. 

We stopped in a town called Cayambe 
for a special sort of cheese, bizcochos (some- 


what like ladyfingers) and coffee with hot 
milk. One kind of cheese, almost paper 
thin, was rolled up in a cylinder and was 
eaten as it was slowly unrolled. In one 
corner of the little café room an Indian 
woman bent industriously over a Singer 
sewing machine. I have seen more of the 
latter in a month in South America than 
in years in North America. 

Refreshed, we started on, passing in- 
creasing numbers of brightly-clad, heavily- 
loaded Indians on their way to the fair. 
Finally, just at dark, we reached the town 
of Otavalo. It has an impressive square, 
but I can’t say much for the hotels! They 
did their best for us. As it was vacation 
time they were crowded, so I had to sleep 
in the parlor in the midst of yards of lace 
curtains. 

At five o’clock, in a very chill dawn, we 
arose. But the Indians were there before 
us, arranging their goods, cooking break- 
fast over flickering fires, and beginning 
their bargaining. ‘The fair has become so 
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large that it has to be divided in two parts. 
As I wished to buy an Indian shawl, we 
asked our way to the section where we 
could get woolen goods. There, laid in 
neat order on pieces of matting, were multi- 
colored ponchos, piles of shawls, heaps of 
raw wool, braided rope, blankets, woven 
belts some four or five yards long (to be 
wrapped around several times), while here 
and there sat a woman spinning, and in 
and out wandered loaded burros, and 
around the edge cattle plodded and pigs 
squealed. Senorita Nifiez bargained for 
me, as I am not good at that game. Sud- 
denly off on one side I heard a sweet, 
thin piping, and there was a group of 
Indian men trying out Pan-pipes made of 
groups of bamboo pipes graduated in 
length. They willingly let us take their 
pictures, and of course we bought some 
pipes. 

The costumes were fascinating. Each 
man wore his black hair in a pigtail inter- 
woven with bright strips. On his head 
was a cinnamon-brown felt hat with wide 
upturned brim. His blouse was like a 
white Russian blouse, and his trousers 
like white pajamas reaching half-way be- 
low his knees. Over his blouse he wore 
one or more ponchos in brilliant red or 
blue. The woman’s costume consisted of 
a similar hat, a brightly embroidered 
white blouse, full skirts, string after string 
of gold-colored beads, and several shawls 
in which to carry a baby, a bundle of 
goods, or a huge earthenware jar. A few 
Indians wore native sandals, but most of 
them walked or trotted on bare feet. 
And they lived up to their reputation as 
the most intelligent and cleanest Indians 
in South America. 

The fair was amazingly busy and amaz- 
ingly orderly. Custom, not police, gov- 
erns the people. All goods of like nature 
are in a given place; the mattings are 
spread out in straight lines; there is the 


busy hum of conversation, bargaining, and 
laughter, but no disorder. 

We next went to the other, and larger, 
part of the fair. There we found fruits 
and vegetables, fodder, leather and cotton 
goods, pottery, wooden chests, and the 
like. As we were leaving we saw an auc- 
tion beginning, evidently of unsold goods. 
But by that time, a little after eight, we 
were too hungry to wait longer for our 
breakfasts. 

After breakfast we returned to a tiny 
shop to buy baskets—baskets of all descrip- 
tions in all sorts of gay colors. As if she 
knew my weakness for miniature hats, the 
storekeeper presented me with a tiny straw 
one as a gift. 

Then we went to see the swimming 
pool—about the most beautiful and elabo- 
rate and sophisticated I have ever seen, 
I cannot understand how it happens to be 
there. Next we went for a short boat ride 
on the little lake, and after a much-needed 
rest, started back to Quito. 

And almost immediately we had an 
unusual experience. The people in a tiny 
village were having a fiesta to celebrate 
the piping of running water into their 
town, and we worked our way through 
their parade. On horseback were a group 
of boys and girls with whitened faces and 
circular spots of rouge. They had elabo- 
rate headpieces of feathers and costumes 
of glittering sequins. In front of them 
plodded a native band, preceded in turn 
by men carrying poles with what looked 
like bamboo bird cages at the top. Many 
of the crowd were very drunk with chicha, 
which seems to stupefy them but does not 
make them quarrelsome. 

Somewhat later, in another village we 
found the road securely fenced off with 
great poles. They told us it was because 
of the bullfight that afternoon. Naturally 
the road ran through the central plaza of 
the village, and naturally that was where 
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they had to have the bullfight, so all 
trafic would have to go around. So 
around we went, through roads which 
were ordinarily only horseback trails. 
Quito, August 23 
The schools here are very interesting, 
and some of them seem to be very good. 
Senorita Carrillo, Rectora del Colegio 24 
de Mayo, took me to see her school, 
although it is during vacation. She is a 
tiny, very intelligent and sparkling person 
possessed of a Ph. D. from Berlin and 
excellent ideas concerning education. She 
can even write annual reports that make 
good reading! She is head of a huge 
elementary and secondary school for 
girls, and to my mind is doing an out- 
standing piece of work. 
We visited the Normal School, also not 
in session, but we looked over the general 


plan of study. Classes are all required, 





GABRIELA MISTRAL 


Chilean teacher, poet, and diplomat, she is 
honored throughout the Americas. 


and begin at 7:45, 
except for a long lunch period. All in- 
struction is given in the classroom. 
Students seldom use texts, have no labo- 
ratory work, and do very little outside work. 
Another day Seforita Carrillo took me 
to the Colegio Aleman. It consists of 
several beautiful and up-to-date appear- 
ing buildings. And how shining and 
clean they seemed! First we saw the Ger- 
man Colony House, a social and recrea- 
tional center for the German colony here. 
It is solid, and simple and beautiful, and 
so ‘clean! Of course,, 1. did> notithrlllito 
the huge picture of Hitler in the main 
hall. They have excellent equipment— 
good laboratories, a good workshop for all 
sorts of handicrafts, and very pleasant 
classrooms. Then we saw the residence 
for the teachers and students and were 
given coffee and’ cake.) “lhe m@teacherss 
rooms were beautifully decorated and 
very individual. It was easy to see which 
was the scientist in spirit and which the 
artist. I came away with a great feeling 
of respect and liking for this school. 
Yesterday Senorita Ndufez, Seforita 
Mosquera, and I visited the University. 
I will not go into detail here about what 
I learned of University education, as it is 
much too long. The University librarian 
let us browse around the library to our 
heart’s content, and then presented us with 
several books from the University Press. 
This morning a charming and gifted 
young sculptress came with her mother to 
tell me that she has been selected by the 
Director of the Artists’ Division of the New 
School for Social Research in New York 
City for a scholarship next year. We 


running to 4:45, 


talked about living conditions, etc., and I 
spent the rest of the morning writing 
She is 
a very beautiful and very young senorita, 
so it is really amazing to see her work— 
massive, powerful and virile. She brought 


letters to help her get information. 
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JUAN MONTALVO NORMAL INSTITUTE, QUITO 


In the capital of Ecuador there are three normal schools: Juan Montalvo, for men; 
Manuela Canizares, for women; and the Higher Institute of Pedagogy and Fine Arts. 


me a photograph of one of her paintings, 
carefully colored in oils, and another 
photograph of her latest sculptural works 
for a War Memorial. If you go to the 
New York World’s Fair you may see some 
of her work in the Ecuadorean exhibition. 
Her name is Sefiorita Germania Paz y 
Mino. You will believe that my Spanish 
is improving when I tell you that although 
neither she nor her mother speaks English, 
she made her appointment with me over 
the telephone, and we had a long and 
rather detailed conversation in Spanish. 
With all this writing there are countless 
interesting things left untold. But for fear 
of wearying you completely I shall have 
to let them go. 
Granpd HOTEL 
GuAyYAQuiL, EcuADOR 
August 26, 1938 
DEAR FRIENDS AND FAMILY: 
So far I have not told you about the 
glorious churches in Quito, and no men- 


tion of Quito would be complete without 
them. My first visit was to San Francisco, 
which at that time seemed to my eyes the 
most brilliant church I had ever seen. It 
was easy to see the Moorish influence in 
the patterns of interlaced lines on the 
arches and walls of the interior, and also 
in some of the tile work. (How glad I was 
for my bits of reading about Spanish art:) 

Next we went to see the Convent of 
San Diego. And what an experience! 
The cloister with its aged stone cross is so 
peaceful and so beautiful. The ancient 
paintings are very interesting, but what a 
pang it gives one to know that under the 
white of the walls of the cloister is a con- 
tinuous series of murals, probably now 
destroyed beyond hope of repair. In the 
few places where the whitewash is peel- 
ing, the color of the murals seems to cling 
more tenaciously to the whitewash than 
to the heavy adobe walls. When we went 
into the chapel, the nuns were chanting 
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SAINT FRANCIS 


Carved in wood by the Indian sculptor Caspicara, this life-size statute, painted and 
gilded, is set off by silver wings. 
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vespers from a balcony where they were 
not visible, but the whole room was filled 
with the throbbing and echoing of the 
petitions and responses. In the midst of 
the beauty of the chapel itself, it was a 
deeply moving experience. 

Everyone had told me that La Compania 
was the most beautiful of all. Certainly 
it is the most brilliant. Like the other 
South American churches I have seen so 
far, it does not depend at all on stained 
glass for its color, but on the decorations 
of walls, arched ceilings, and altars. The 
whole interior was glowing with its pat- 
terns of interlaced golden bands on a dark 
red background picked out in white. Sun- 
light was streaking in through the high 
windows, making the golden altars gleam 
like coals in a fire. The gold has softened 
with age to a warm color which is not 
hard and metallic, as one might imagine. 
I sat down to rest a few minutes, and to 
try to get the effect as a whole, when my 
attention was drawn to two tiny, bare- 
footed, dirty Indian children, so small that 
it was a struggle for them to climb up 
on to the seats. ‘The little girl solemnly 
crossed herself and obviously started to 
say a prayer. But the little boy was too 
small even to know that much. He sat 
swinging his grimy little legs, as his en- 
tranced eyes wandered from brilliance to 
brilliance, and then a soft, almost tuneless, 
whistle of pure happiness began to tumble 
out of his lips like the piping of a bird. 
This, too, was an emotional experience 
where sound and sight joined to make a 
perfect whole. 

After goodbyes and thank-you notes, 
and all last preparations, I said an almost 
unwilling farewell to Quito next morning 
at 6:30. We went by automobile to 
Cajabamba. I had, as traveling compan- 
ions, the sister of the American Consul- 
General in Guayaquil, an American man 
who has lived near Quito many years, and 


two University of Southern California 
students, one a Quitefio and the other his 
American friend who had been spending 
the summer with him. We had a merry 
trip, although a rainy one, and then 
climbed into a strange vehicle called an 
autocarril. It is similar to a bus mounted 
on carwheels which runs on the railroad 
track. A friend had given us a first-rate 
lunch, so we fared very well. 


And now in Guayaquil, I find quite a 
Standard Oil colony who are being very 
kind to me. One of the men said that he 
threw his geological hammer at a little 
leopard cat yesterday, but was unfortunate 
enough to miss it. This morning, in the 
Grace Line office, two rangy Americans 
had a leopard kitten on a leash. It was a 
most beautiful little thing, but I had to 
suppress my desire to pet it for fear of its 
sharp teeth and claws. 

August 28 

The second afternoon I was here I called 
on Sefiora Rosa Borja de Yeaza, who had 
been described to me by the President of 
the Ecuadorean Senate as the most bril- 
liant woman in Ecuador. She really lives 
up to her description, and adds to it a 
charming personality and a lively social 
conscience. She has been instrumental in 
starting lending libraries in the public 
parks, some for adults, some for children. 
She has founded an interesting feminist 
magazine, JVuevos Hortzontes, is Directora 
del Centro de Estudios Literarios de la 
Universidad de Guayaquil, writes count- 
less articles, and is prominent in the 
Legién Femenina de Educacién Popular. 
The latter labors constantly for peace, and 
institutes projects for social betterment, 
such as clean restaurants for the poor, 
popular education, and the like. 

Through her kindness I was invited to 
meet Gabriela Mistral, the great Chilean 
poet, whose trip to Ecuador is being trans- 





FACADE OF LA COMPANIA, THE JESUIT CHURCH 


The beautiful facade of the church of La Compafifa de Jess in Quito, erected early 

in the seventeenth century, is a notable combination of plateresque and baroque. 

It is the work of two architects, Marcos Guerra, an Ecuadorean, and Venancio Gan- 
dolfi, an Italian. 
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formed into a veritable triumphal progress. 
How | wished for more ready Spanish, as 
she speaks no English. She is not pretty 
in any sense, but her face mirrors her in- 
telligence and human sympathy. I was 
invited to sit with the faculty and other 
guests of the University of Guayaquil on 


the platform during a solemn session of the 
University in honor of Gabriela Mistral, at 
which she spoke and at which she was 
granted an honorary degree. 

Tomorrow morning I shall see the 
Legion Femenina and its work, and then 
off to Lima! 





THE INTERIOR OF THE JESUIT CHURCH, QUITO 


Age has softened the gold, lavishly used in the decoration of this church, to a warm 


color that gleams softly like live coals. 


The interlacing design is in gold on a red 


background. 


The Washington Visit 
of the President-Elect of Costa Rica 


At the invitation of President Roosevelt, 
Dr. Rafael A. Calderén Guardia, Presi- 
dent-elect of Costa Rica, made a four-day 
visit to Washington in March 1940. 

Dr. Calder6n Guardia, accompanied by 
Senora de Calder6én Guardia; Senor Jorge 
Hine, Second Designate to the Presidency; 
Senor Alfredo Volio, Member of Congress; 
Senor Luis Demetrio Tinoco, Jr., secretary 
to the President-elect, and Senora de 
Tinoco; and Senior Victor Manuel Yglesias, 
secretary to the President-elect, arrived at 
the Union Station on Monday, March 25. 
They were greeted by a reception commit- 
tee, consisting of the Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Cordell Hull; Brigadier General 
Edwin M. Watson, U. S. A., Secretary 
to the President; Assistant Secretary of 
State and Mrs. Adolf A. Berle; Rear 
AdmiralsGeorge, Pettencill, Wa S: INe, 
Commandant of the Navy Yard; Brigadier 
General Maxwell Murray, U. S. A, 
Commanding, Washington Provisional 
Brigade; Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General 
of the Pan American Union; the Chief of 
the Division of the American Republics 
and Mrs. Laurence Duggan; the Assistant 
Chief of the Division of the American 
Republics and Mrs. Ellis O. Briggs; 
Stanley Woodward, Assistant Chief of 
the Division of Protocol; and Gerald A. 
Drew, Division of the American Republics, 
and Mrs. Drew. 

The visitors were escorted to the Presi- 
dent’s reception room at the station, where 
the United States Army Band played the 
Costa Rican and the American national 
anthems. ‘Then, conducted by motorcycle 
police, the party was taken to the White 
House, where the President-elect and his 
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wife remained over night as the guests of 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

That evening a formal dinner in honor 
of Dr. and Senora de Calder6én Guardia 
was given at the White House. The guests 
included the Minister of Costa Rica in 
the United States and Sefiora Castro 
Beeche, members of the President-elect’s 
party, Cabinet members and their wives, 
Senators, Representatives, and other gov- 
ernment officials. 

The following morning the President- 
elect and Senora de Calder6én Guardia 
visited the Capitol, where they were re- 
ceived by the Vice President and by the 
Speaker of the House, the Chairmen of 
the Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs 
Committees, and others. From the Cap- 
itol they went to the hotel where they 
stayed for the rest of their visit in Wash- 
ington. 

Further festivities on Tuesday included 
a luncheon given in honor of the President- 
elect and his wife by the Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Hull, and a reception for the 
distinguished visitors by the Minister of 
Costa Rica and Sefiora de Castro Beeche. 
A feature of the latter was the profusion of 
orchids flown from Costa Rica especially 
for the occasion. 

On Wednesday, March 27, the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union 
held a special meeting in honor of Dr. 
Calderén. The Chairman of the Board, 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the 
United States, greeted him in the following 
words: 


My colleagues have charged me with the pleas- 
ant duty of extending to you a warm welcome on 
behalf of the Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
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LUNCHEON GIVEN ON MARCH 27 IN HONOR OF DR. RAFAEL A. CALDERON GUARDIA, 
THEN PRESIDENT-ELECT OF COSTA RICA, BY THE GOVERNING BOARD OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN UNION 


The President-elect is seated in the center of the left side of the table next to Cordell Hull, Chairman of 
the Governing Board and Secretary of State of the United States. 
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ican Union. Collectively and individually, we 
rejoice at having you as our guest of honor today. 

The people of Costa Rica have placed upon you 
the high responsibilities of Chief Executive of your 
country. Please accept our best wishes for the 
highest measure of success in the fulfillment of that 
important trust and our confident hope that, under 
your able guidance, the people of Costa Rica will 
go forward to ever higher levels of well-being and 
happiness. 

At the same time, we are all glad to avail our- 
selves of this opportunity to express our deep 
appreciation of the constant and unfailing support 
which your people and your Government have 
given to the movement for Pan American unity. 
The successive representatives of Costa Rica on 
the Governing Board of the Union and the 
distinguished member now representing your 
country have spared no effort in furthering the 
purposes for which the Union was established. 
The American Republics feel assured that they 
may count on your wholehearted cooperation in 
the work of the Pan American Union, which 
has already conferred immense benefits upon the 
sister republics of the Western Hemisphere and 
holds a resplendent promise of further achieve- 
ment. 


The President-elect of Costa Rica ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the tribute paid 
him by the Governing Board, as follows: 


I deeply appreciate, Mr. Chairman, the cordial 
welcome you have extended to me on behalf of 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
and in your own name, and I take pleasure in 
assuring you that I shall always remember your 
kind wishes for success in performing the task 
that awaits me, in order to achieve the progress 
that all the people of Costa Rica wish for our 
country. 

Costa Rica is preparing to celebrate Pan 
American Day on April 14 with special cere- 
monies. The event is of unique importance this 
year because it marks a historic milestone in the 
work of continental approximation carried out 
by the Pan American Union. My country has 
for many years demonstrated its sincere interest 
in and constant devotion to the ideals of Pan 
Americanism and its desire that the principles 
of continental solidarity be maintained, for 
through that solidarity Bolivar’s dream has be- 
come a tangible reality. 

I am sincerely convinced that my words ex- 
press not only my own feelings, but also those of 
my fellow-citizens, for Costa Rica faces the future 
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with entire confidence, certain of the benefits of 
Pan Americanism and hopeful that the ties of 
spiritual and material union between the nations 
of this hemisphere will continue to be strengthened. 

In closing, permit me to extend to you, Mr. 
Chairman, my best wishes for your personal wel- 
fare and that of your colleagues, and for the new 
triumphs that the future clearly holds in store 
for the Pan American Union. 


At the close of the meeting, a luncheon 
was given to Dr. Calderén Guardia in the 
Hall of Patriots of the Union by the Am- 
bassadors, Ministers, and Chargés d’Af- 
faires of the Latin American Nations and 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
who compose the Governing Board. 

At the same time Sefiora de Castro 
Beeche, the wife of the Minister of Costa 
Rica in Washington, entertained in honor 
of Senora de Calderén Guardia at a lunch- 
eon to which wives of members of the dip- 
lomatic corps and other distinguished 
Washington women were invited. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Calderén Guardia 
and his wife, accompanied by his party and 
an official committee, drove to Mount 
Vernon, where the President-elect laid a 
wreath on Washington’s tomb. On their 
return to the Capital, they visited Arling- 
ton Cemetery and the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, where another tribute was 
deposited. 

In the evening President-elect and Se- 
nora Calder6én Guardia were guests of honor 
at a dinner given by the Minister of Nica- 
ragua and Senora de Bayle. 

Before Dr. Calder6n Guardia and his 
party left Washington on the 26th, the 
members of the International Medical 
Club offered a luncheon in honor of their 
distinguished colleague, for besides being 
eminent in the political life of his country, 
he has a high reputation as a physician in 
Costa Rica. 

Dr. Calder6én Guardia, who will take 
the oath of office as President of the Re- 
public on May 8, 1940, for a four-year 
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term, is 44 years of age, the son of Dr. 
Rafael Calder6n Mufioz and Dona Ana 
Marfa Guardia de Calderon. After re- 
ceiving his early education at the Colegio 
Seminario in Costa Rica, Dr. Calderon 
Guardia decided to follow in the profes- 
sional footsteps of his father, who was an 
eminent physician as well as a prominent 
statesman. He went to Belgium for his 
medical studies, and there he attended 
both the University of Louvain and the 
Free University of Brussels, graduating 
with honors from the latter institution. 
When he returned to his native land, he 
was accompanied by his Belgian wife, 
Sefiora Yvonne de Calderén Guardia. 
For some years after establishing his 
home in Costa Rica, Dr. Calderén Guardia 


devoted himself to the practice of medicine, 
especially among the underprivileged. 
When he finally entered politics, his nat- 
ural gift of leadership and statesmanlike 
qualities came to the fore. He served as 
president of the Municipal Council of San 
José, the capital, and as a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, of which he was at 
one time president, directing its delibera- 
tions skillfully, especially in adjusting 
national legislation to modern needs. 

In 1936 his name was mentioned for the 
Presidency, but he refused to be consid- 
ered, and supported the candidacy of Leén 
Cortés, who was elected for the 1936-40 
term. In the presidential elections of 
February 11, 1940, Dr. Calder6én Guardia 


received an overwhelming majority. 


Patzcuaro 


FRED E. WANKAN 


PArzcuaro, ‘“‘The Place of Delight,” is all 
that its name signifies. It is a picturesque 
city situated on the slopes of a low range of 
mountains overlooking beautiful Lake 
Patzcuaro in the colorful state of Michoa- 
can, Mexico. The climate is delightful, 
the scenery charming and the people most 
interesting. This ancient city had _ its 
colonial beginning about 1540, less than 20 
years after the conquest of Mexico. Vasco 
de Quiroga, an eminent prelate, jurist, 
Renaissance scholar and admirer of Sir 
Thomas More, was sent by the Queen 
Regent of Spain as judge of the first audien- 
cia in Mexico, where he arrived in 1531. 
He went later to Michoacan with a two-fold 
task. He was to win back the fealty and 
affection of the liberty-loving Tarascans, 
whose confidence had been dissipated by 


gold-seeking conquistadors, and convert 
them to the Christian faith. 

It was by no mere accident that the pres- 
ent site was selected to establish the center 
of the new culture brought by Quiroga. 
Long before the arrival of Cortés and his 
conquistadors at Tenochtitlan or the com- 
ing of good Don Vasco, the Tarascan kings 
had maintained their summer home on 
the present site of the city, not far from 
their ancient capital Tzintzuntzan, which 
during its golden age boasted a population 
of 40,000 inhabitants. The summer pal- 
ace of the Tarascan kings has its modern 
counterpart in the modest summer cottage 
maintained by the present President of the 
Mexican Republic, General Lazaro Car- 
denas, in whose veins flows the same Taras- 
can blood. He has named this retreat, 
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LAKE PATZCUARO 


On the shore lies the 400-year-old town of Patzcuaro, the metropolis of the large Tarascan population 
of the region. 


which faces the lake, after the beautiful 
‘Tarascan princess, Erenaire. 

Patzcuaro is a strictly Spanish colonial 
city, in architectural appearance rivaling 
Taxco in importance and interest. Its 
narrow cobblestone streets, low buildings 
with their overhanging tiled roofs, old 
plazas with arcades, and colonial churches 
leave no question as to its 16th century 
founding. But when we get a glimpse of 
the inhabitants, see the people from round 
about who throng its streets on market and 
fiesta days, and examine their wares, we 
are then tempted to draw aside the curtain 
of time and delve into the past of this 
especial race. We soon realize that it does 
not fit into this architectural mould and 
that Patzcuaro is thoroughly Mexican in 


character and in traditions antedating its 
conquerors. While the physical city is 
16th century Spanish, the atmosphere is 
purely Tarascan. Few indeed are the sons 
of the conquistadors or the Spanish gov- 
ernors left to tell the story of their past 
achievements. They came like a blaze of 
fire, they saw, they conquered, and passed 
on or were absorbed by the simple, kind, 
but stubborn race they found. They left 
the Indian here as elsewhere dazed by the 
swiftness and sometimes the cruelty of 
their methods in seeking to impose a new 
language and a new religion upon them. 
Today the Tarascans are still struggling 
with this new language and are confused 
by their new religion. They are slowly 
and patiently fashioning their thought and 
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expressing their aspirations in their new 
language and tempering their nature 
worship with their own interpretation of 
their new faith. These people are the 
keepers of the heritage of their past and 
it is to them and to the other great masses 
of the Indian population that Mexico must 
look for its future. 

Patzcuaro is the metropolis of the large 
Tarascan population living in the villages 
along the lake shores, on the islands, and 
in the hills of Michoacan. The market and 
fiesta days are among the most colorful and 
interesting in all Mexico and are distinct 
from those of other regions. 

When Don Vasco came in 1540 he found 
these kind and simple people a very indus- 
rious lot, who knew how to fish, weave, and 
grow maize and beans and who were very 
gifted in designing and making the finest 
work from the feathers of the humming- 
birds that to this day abound in this re- 
gion. The Tarascan featherwork was so 
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perfect in design and gorgeous in color that 
the royal robes of Moctezuma were fash- 
ioned by the Tarascans. The pottery of 
these people was also recognized as of 
superior quality. 

Upon his arrival Quiroga set himself to 
work gathering these gifted people, who 
had been scattered by his predecessors, back 
into their homes in and about the lake, 
hoping to establish villages imitating the 
life described in Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia. He encouraged them to continue 
their craft work and sought to teach new 
arts from the old world. The Indians 
could copy the European patterns with but 
little teaching, so keen were their minds 
and deft their fingers in doing skilled work. 
In addition he set himself to teaching the 
Christian faith. ‘This great leader is loved 
and revered to this day for his good efforts 
and kindness. At the head of Lake Patz- 
cuaro, on the Guadalajara highway, 
there is a small town named for him; there 





THE FAIR AT PATZCUARO 


Handicrafts, products of the field, and livestock are offered for sale at the weekly market. 
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the most beautiful lacquer work in Mexico 
is made. ‘This work can always be found 
in the Friday market at Patzcuaro and at 
the fiestas. 

For miles around the Tarascans come to 
Patzcuaro, crossing the lake in boats, many 
of them dugouts made of hollowed tree 
trunks, such as their ancestors used cen- 
turies ago. The people can be seen coming 
up from the landing with heavy burdens, 
their backs, arms and heads loaded to the 
breaking point with their wares, handi- 
crafts, products of the field, or fowls. Of 
course each baby is tied with a rebozo 
(shawl) on the back of its mother. The 
people coming from the hills may bring 
burros, also loaded, and may travel for days 
to reach the city. Dressed in gay colors, 
they fill the plazas and overflow into the 
narrow cobblestone streets, and spend days 
and nights celebrating, bargaining, cook- 
ing, eating, and sleeping outdoors. 

On an eminence overlooking the Plaza 
Chica is the beautiful Spanish colonial 
church, La Colegiata, which was to have 
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been a cathedral. The plan was after- 
wards changed, however, and the cathedral 
was built at what is now Morelia, capital 
of the State of Michoacan. Don Vasco’s 
labors received due recognition from his 
emperor and he was made the first Bishop 
of Michoacan. La Colegiata, with its yard 
and wrought iron fence, is the center of 
many of the fiestas held during the year 
and as a historical monument is eagerly 
sought out by all who visit the city. From 
December 5 to 10 the Feast of the Immacu- 
late Conception is celebrated here, reach- 
ing its height on the 8th. A fair, regional 
dances dating back to the days before the 
Spaniards, marketing of articles of handi- 
craft, and feasting are the mundane ac- 
companiments of the religious festival. 

The people come to this fiesta prepared 
to stay for the duration of the event. They 
bring their straw pallets, cooking pottery, 
beans, chile peppers, dried and fresh 
meats, corn for tortillas, and various vege- 
tables indigenous to the country, and camp 
on the streets and in the plazas. It is a 


DANCE OF THE OLD 
MEN 
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MARKET SCENE, PATZCUARO 


Friday is market day at Patzcuaro, and people from the surrounding countryside flock there to buy 
and sell. 


sight never to be forgotten by those who are 
so fortunate as to be present for one of 
these occasions. 

The people are colorfully dressed, the 
men wearing the customary pajama-like 
Indian trousers and jacket augmented with 
a beautifully designed and gorgeously col- 
ored sarape and wide sombrero. The 
women wear a white cotton blouse em- 
broidered in blue with a heavy pleated red 
woolen skirt, found only among the ‘Taras- 
cans. ‘They use also the customary rebozo 
that no true Mexican woman would be 
without. 

Lake Patzcuaro is dotted by a number of 
islands, the most interesting and picture- 
esque of which is Janitzio, thirty minutes 
across the lake from the city. Here, many 


centuries ago, the Tarascans established 
a village where simple fishermen and 
their families live, make their nets by 
hand and take the fish from the lake in the 
same manner which their ancestors em- 
ployed before them. The delicious white 
fish find their way to the table of the Posada 
Don Vasco and the other hotels of Patzcu- 
aro as well as to the other towns in the 
region. To make a trip to the island is 
worth any one’s time. A gasoline launch, 
costing only a few pesos, is bargained for; 
the trip can be made in a half day to a day, 
depending upon the time one wishes to 
spend. 

Upon the summit of Janitzio stands a 
massive statue of Morelos, the idol of the 
Mexican people and a disciple of Hidalgo, 
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THE ISLAND OF JANITZIO, LAKE PATZCUARO 


The monumental statue of Morelos, a hero of Mexican independence, dominates the island, which is 
the home of fisher folk. 


the father of the 1810 revolution. Morelos 
was the first man to see something of the 
coming struggle for the reconquest of Mex- 
ico by its original inhabitants. The blood 
of the liberty-loving Tarascans flowed 
through his veins. The statue was sculp- 
tured by Ruiz and was built at the direc- 
tion of General Lazaro Cardenas. On the 
inside of the base, the artist Alva de la 
Canal is painting frescoes depicting the life 
of Morelos from his birth until his untimely 
execution for his efforts in the 1810 revolu- 
tion. This statue dominates the entire 
region, and can be seen for many miles. 
In modern Patzcuaro there is but little 
on the surface to recall that one is living 
in a modern day fraught with all the com- 
plex problems of civilization. ‘The ancient 
race, its customs, the colonial architecture, 
and the dreamy atmosphere have a tend- 
ency to make one forget in just what age 
one is living, and one is tempted to linger 
and merge one’s self into the city’s mystic 
surroundings, and bask in its placid beauty 
and peaceful glory. But a deeper exami- 


nation reveals that under the surface there 
are powerful forces at work with this simple 
and patient people, so capable of standing 
severe trials and tribulations. ‘The leaders 
of these forces have had their thoughts 
stirred by the parting of the old moorings 
left by the Spaniards. This fine race of 
Tarascans, as well as other Indians, is 
being told of its past glory and its present 
importance in a changing world and fired 
with ambitions for a greater future in a 
great Indian Republic. 

On the outskirts of the city is to be found 
one of the many government-owned and 
-operated industrial schools which is re- 
teaching lost and forgotten crafts and in- 
stilling new ones essential in the world in 
which we live today. Elementary schools 
have been established here, as elsewhere, 
to stamp out illiteracy. High schools and 
colleges supported by the government are 
fast being built for the purpose of teaching 
the masses of the people a higher culture 
and of aiding them to become self-support- 
ing, self-reliant, and self-governing. 
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There is no place like Patzcuaro in which 
to study Indian life and contemplate its 
possibilities. Here we find a_ patient 
people, suppressed yet virile, whose ances- 
tors were a great race. They have stood 
the test of time under many difficulties. 
They are now showing signs of a resurgence. 
It will be slow because they are a slow 
people. At times it may be violent. They 
are not lazy or indolent. They are in- 
dustrious, but not thrifty. They know 
how to suffer hardships and be patient with 
the passing years. No Latin nor Anglo- 
Saxon mould will exactly fit them, their 
needs, their aspirations. Race plays a 
great part in this absorbing drama here as 
elsewhere. Out of the sixteen million who 
live in the Mexican Republic it must be 
remembered that approximately 80 per- 
cent is pure Indian or of mixed race and 
only about 20 percent white. The Indian 
race has furnished modern Mexico some of 
its greatest and most beloved leaders in 


NET MAKER AT JANIT- 
Z1IO, LAKE PATZCUARO 


The making of fishnets by 
hand is a traditional occu- 
pation on the island of 
Janitzio, in Lake Patzcuaro. 


statecraft, art, industry and the professions. 
That there is a race problem here to be 
coped with cannot be overlooked. It 
must be met. But race is no barrier to the 
Indians’ becoming great individually and 
collectively if given freedom of action. 
They must have patient consideration, co- 
operation and sympathetic understanding. 
If they have this and are given access to the 
treasure houses of knowledge and civili- 
zation; if they are allowed to make up 
their own minds and permitted to grow 
and develop, they have all the qualities 
needed in a great race to shape their own 
destiny, cope with their own problems and 
take their place in this modern world. 
Every conference on Indian affairs and 
every group that shows a willingness to 
study Indian life past and present and to 
work for the best in the future is a forward 
step. Patzcuaro was a good place to begin 
with the First Inter-American Conference 
on Indian Life, held in April 1940. 
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Lasar Segall of Sao Paulo 


ROBERYT, Cy SMITE 
Assistant Director, Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress 


EUROPEAN artists have always played an 
influential role in the development of Latin 
American painting. ‘Throughout the 19th 
century they came to the cities of the New 
World to found academies and schools, to 
execute official commissions and to paint 
the portraits of wealthy and distinguished 
citizens. Generally they were intransigent 
and unimaginative. They came as apostles 
of a distant culture and they followed an 
undeviating path, transplanting to an alien 
soil their own techniques and repertories. 
Seldom did they observe the subject matter 
of their adopted countries, almost never 
did they utilize it. The paintings and 
lithographs of Debret and Maurice Rugen- 
das in the early 19th century are rare ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. The actions 
of the official painters had a lasting effect 
upon the native art of Latin America. 
They almost succeeded in banishing from 
it all vestiges of indigenous life, inspiring 
in the local painters a shame for what was 
not European and binding them to a 
monotonous system of imitation. 

In the last 20 years, however, a gradual 
revolution has been taking place. Latin 
American artists have rediscovered their 
birthright, have proclaimed their indi- 
viduality, and with solid work have justi- 
fied it. Especially is this true of Brazil, 
where in spite of tradition an important 
new school has developed in Sado Paulo. 
Lasar Segall, a European, is an outstand- 
ing representative of it. Neither dictating 
nor imitating, he has grown with the 
Brazilian painters. He has shared his art 
with them and gained by the sharing. In 
the dynamic and violent life of Sao Paulo, 
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he has emerged as a Brazilian painter, and 
one who with great discernment and dis- 
tinction portrays essential scenes of national 
life.? 

Lasar Segall was born in Vilna fifty 
years ago this summer. He left Russia 
when he was sixteen to study at the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in Berlin? here he 
soon found the official academy a reaction- 
ary and confining atmosphere. Segall had 
no interest for the dry and artificial diet 
prescribed for the students. He quickly 
grew impatient with the academic formu- 
las for, as he himself has recently said, he 
already felt an overwhelming need to 
struggle with the real problems of the age 
and to express them in his art. 

In the first decade of this century Ger- 
many as well as the rest of Europe was full 
of young painters like himself who were 
desperately seeking a new and straightfor- 
ward way of painting. These young men 
sought something more than pure tech- 
nique and banal subjects; they were im- 
patient with the mere quest for verisimili- 
tude, for the photographic likeness in form 
and texture, and were prepared to sacrifice 
these things for the expression of emo- 
tional and intellectual qualities. Segall 
defied his masters and exhibited with the 
then radical Sezesston, a group of artists 
organized by the great Impressionist 
painter Max Liebermann for the develop- 
ment of new ideas in German art. 

As a result he was dismissed from the 
Academy and went to study in the more 


1 At the Newmann-Willard Gallery, 543 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, his work has recently been 
exhibited for the frst time in this country. 
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Figure 1. BRAZILIAN VILLAGE 


liberal atmosphere of Dresden. In 1912 
Segal felt the need of travel, of those for- 
mative Wanderjahre which since the Middle 
Ages had been an essential part of the 
training of a German artist. He went to 
Holland and likewise to Paris, then in the 
crucial period of the discovery of Cézanne, 
with all the attendant lessons of pattern, 
form and color to be learned. Segall was 
exposed to a host of new theories around 
which Matisse, Dérain and Picasso were 
revolving, and from which Cubism was 
about to evolve. During his stay in Paris 
he absorbed a new vocabulary, technical 


and aesthetic, and took it with him to 
Brazil. 

The exact reasons for Segall’s first trip 
to Brazil are obscure. His voyage had 
something of that sudden and unforeseen 
character which was alive in the art of the 
city he left behind. The experience had 
a profound effect upon the development 
of his career. He was fascinated by the 
new world that he discovered, without 
being able at once to understand it. Like 
Edouard Manet some seventy years before 
him he was captivated by the brilliance 
and exoticism of Rio de Janeiro, the city 
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of carnivals and camellias. In SAo Paulo, 
on the other hand, he discovered a new and 
challenging world, a vast activity of in- 
dustry and building superimposed upon 
the remnants of a placid colonial culture, 
two completely conflicting schemes of 
living bound together in a sense by one 
unchanging factor—the Brazilian negro. 
So numerous and varied were his impres- 
sions, so confusing were his reactions, so 
busy was he in his struggle to understand 
them that he had no time to paint. When 
he returned to Europe his friends were 
amazed to learn that in eight months he 
had not painted a single picture.? 

Segall’s coming was a great event in the 
history of Brazilian art. He was the first 


2 Lasar Segall, “1972,” in ‘‘Revista Anual do Salao 
de Maio,’ No. 7, 1939, p. 72. 


Ficure 2. BLACK SHEPHERD 


painter to bring word of the new school 
that was supplanting the older order in 
French painting. In Sao Paulo friendly 
patrons visited him and persuaded the 
young man to show his canvasses. 
Accordingly in February 1913, through 
the activity of Senhor Freitas Valle and 
his son Ciro, Lasar Segall held his first 
Brazilian exhibition at number 85, Rua de 
Sao Bento. That exhibition had for Sao 
Paulo the importance that the great Ar- 
mory Show was having in New York at pre- 
cisely the same time. “‘Whe* Brazilian 
painters, lost in the doldrums of misunder- 
stood impressionism, had a sudden vision 
of fresh painting, of bold and simple con- 
tours, of distortions for the sake of form, 
above all of the new doctrine of essential 
patterns, rhythm and pure color. The 
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exhibition was in its way as successful as 
the much more ambitious Armory Show in 
New York. It was a happy event that it 
was held in the City of the Bandeirantes. 
The enterprising Paulistas, in the midst of 
their creation of a new city and a new 
existence, were ready for a new art. 

After accompanying his paintings to the 
provincial town of Campinas, Lasar Segall 
returned to Europe, there to spend a period 
of forced inactivity during the War as a 
political prisoner in Germany. But the 
stimulus of his visit endured in Sao Paulo. 
Several young Brazilians left to study in 
Paris, and not all of them remained Pari- 
sian imitators. A young woman, Tarsila 
do Amaral, after a long régime of the 
Cubism of Lhote, Léger, and Gleizes, 


Ficure 3. YOUNG MULATTO 


Ficure 4. GIRL WITH ACCORDION 





returned to discover the charms of Brazil- 
ian folk art, of the vividly colored Mineiro 
frescoes, the processional figures, the negro 
artefacts, and to base her paintings of 
local landscapes on these bold and simple 
ingredients, exactly as some Mexicans 
were doing at this very time. 

In February 1922 Lasar Segall again ex- 
hibited in Sao Paulo. During the preced- 
ing decade the intellectual life of the city 
had grown apace. ‘The Paulista painters, 
writers and musicians, moved to action by 
what Segall had shown them, had begun to 
think independently and to take stock of 
their cultural inheritance. Perhaps it was 
a nostalgia for things past, induced by the 
rapid urbanization of their life, that led 
them to seek material for their preductions 
in the unchanging life and landscape of the 
country around them. They sought out 
the calm of the great coffee fazendas with 
their colonies of negro laborers, whose 
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African dances and chants they studied, 
from whose rich folklore they borrowed for 
their own creations. What had been ac- 
complished was suddenly revealed to the 
city by the Week of Modern Art held in the 
Municipal Theater of Sao Paulo in Feb- 
ruary 1922, in which an exhibition of paint- 
ings, dramatic and poetic recitals and con- 
certs were combined to produce a com- 
posite picture of the new intellectual life of 
Sao Paulo. From that week emerged the 
leaders of the new artistic generation, the 
poet Guilherme de Almeida, the folklorist 
Mario de Andrade, the writers Oswald de 
Andrade and Rubens Borba de Moraes, the 
composer Heitor Villa-Lobos, whose music 
had been performed by Guiomar Novaes, 
and the artists Di Cavalcanti and Segall. 
The latter’s paintings and etchings had 
been procured for exhibition by a brother 
resident in Sao Paulo. With these figures 
came a new Brazilian feeling, an aim to 
unite primitivism with modern technique, 
and to banish all traces of artificiality and 
foreign influence from the national art. 
It was a movement whose mouthpiece, the 
short lived Alaxon, expressed the views that 
Diego Rivera’s Machete was then tumul- 
tuously expounding. 

This was the atmosphere which Lasar 
Segall discovered when in 1923 he re- 
turned to Sado Paulo, full of European 
successes, and with which he was to become 
rapidly associated. ‘Then began the great 
series of his Brazilian paintings. Working 
in the house of Dona Olivia Guedes 
Penteado, a sympathetic friend of the new 
movement, he met its leaders, one by one. 
Since then, with the exception of a three- 
year visit to Paris, between 1929 and 1932, 
he has remained in Brazil and has become 
a Brazilian citizen. On his return from 
Europe he organized with the painters 
Flavio de Carvalho and Di Cavalcanti 
the Sao Paulo Club of Modern Artists 
and decorated the walls of its clubhouse, 


where a series of important meetings has 
been held. The club has continued the 
work begun in 1922—that development 
of an American feeling of life—in its 
sponsorship of the first recitals of Elsie 
Houston, the great singer of Brazilian 
folk songs, and lectures by Jorge Amado, 
the leader of an analogous movement in 
Bahia, and by David Siqueiros, which 
revealed the fraternal accomplishment of 
the modern artists of Mexico. This cul- 
tural collaboration has continued in the 
two May Salons organized by the same 
group, which have brought to Sao Paulo 
its first international exhibitions of art, 
in both of which Segall has exhibited his 
paintings. 

What are these pictures by Lasar Segall 
that have played such an important part 
in the development of the new ‘Paulista 
school of painting? They are for the most 
part small intimate canvasses. Frequently 
he has produced water colors and gouache 
studies. His simple, brilliant etchings have 
a quality of technique that approaches 
Picasso’s. 

In 1925, just after his return to Brazil, 
Segall painted his Brazilian Village (Fig. 
1). It is an intellectual picture of the 
type that was so popular in Europe at 
that time. In the subtle perspective and 
the arbitrary linear and tonal divisions it 
is easy to recognize the Late Cubist pat- 
terns of a Gleizes or an André Lhote. But 
Segall has avoided the cold, mathematical, 
and really lifeless quality of those masters’ 
work. He has wisely broken the dominant 
pattern of the stylized houses, streets and 
conversing figures by some elements bor- 
rowed from Brazilian folk art—the treat- 
ment of the sky and mountains at the top 
of the picture and the sheep and cactus 
plants at the bottom. It is this naturalism 
which provides the especial charm of 
Segall’s Brazilian watercolors, such as the 


delightful Black Shepherd (Fig. 2) of 1927, 
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Ficure 5. A BRAZILIAN CITY 


which represents a limping negro, his 
head lolling on his shoulder, leaning 
heavily upon his stick, making his way 
with the utmost deliberation across a field 
in which both colts and sheep are grazing. 
The Uncle Remus-like whimsicality of this 
picture has spirited repetition in another 
water color of 1929—Woman Milking, one 
of a series of impressionistic notes gathered 
on a fazerda in the region of Sao Paulo. 
In the last few years Lasar Segall has made 
a whole series of these studies—of cows 
standing in pastures, sheep leaning against 
barns, and negroes watching horses feeding. 

Their brilliant, vivid color is completely 
different from the cool, muted color 
scheme of his recent paintings in oil. To 
come into a room where Segall’s newer 
canvasses hang is to experience a tonal chill. 
It is rare that one finds such colors any- 
where. There is a prevailing sense of 
brown and gray with the most delicate of 
modulations into smoky greens and yel- 


lows, and through wine tones to grayish 
pink and blue. It is essentially a pallid, 
northern color scheme, but there are those 
who feel that it is tuned to the color im- 
pression of the city of Sao Paulo itself, that 
town of cold gray buildings, without the 
sea and the gardens that Rio has for con- 
trast. It is significant that when Segall 
paints his country watercolors his palette 
regains the tropical brilliance. 

To Segall, the European, the Brazilian 
negro is perhaps his most absorbing subject. 
As a Jew, as a member of an oppressed 
European minority, whose memories of a 
bitter childhood are reflected in the paint- 
ing of a tragic Pogrom which he completed 
three years ago, he has found a natural 
preoccupation in the members of another 
minority race. One senses his sympathetic 
interest in the captivating portrait of a 
young mulatto, one of his earliest Brazilian 
paintings (Fig. 3), wherein the defiant, 
glowing profile is fused with an exotic 


2 


background in a manner that vaguely re- 
calls Gauguin. The mysterious reserve, 
the apparent désinvolture of the race is 
beautifully studied in the Two Nudes of 1930 
and in the solidly composed studio piece of 
1937, representing a girl with an accordion, 
which is now at the museum of Grenoble 
(Fig. 4). 

A master of restrained and subtle color, 
Segall frequently abandons it to study pure 
form in his sculptures, a remarkable series 
of female figures in which he concentrates 
in the vacant staring faces his memories of 
the bewildered emigrants he saw on his 
voyages to Brazil. Even more often in 
recent years he has devoted himself to 
line—in the sequence of Brazilian etchings, 
whose technique, simple and decisive, is 
outstanding in the medium today. Fre- 
quently he has etched the figures he 
created in his sculpture, the emigrants 
bound for a new life in Brazil,’ often the life 
of negroes in their straggling hamlets on 


the hills outside the towns. On one mem- 


3 He ts at present working on a large painting of an 
emigrant ship. 
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orable plate he has portrayed the modern 
Brazilian city, a forest of strident buildings 
in a grove of palms, framed in the glisten- 
ing brilliance of hills and sky, vigorously 
alive without benefit of human figures 
(Fig. 5). 

In his Brazilian painting, Lasar Segall 
has portrayed a little cosmos of carefully 
digested impressions. His emigrants, his 
negroes, his animals, are always drawn 
with a finesse of introspection. Every pic- 
ture represents a definite psychological 
study. Each study reveals some aspect of 
the major sociological problems of modern 
His art has the keenness of a sensi- 
tive and understanding observer, whose 


Brazil. 


very sympathy precludes all propaganda. 
Always he calls on European experience to 
complete the expression of his feeling. He 
lacks the unselfconscious monumentality 
of Candido Portinari or the earthy brutality 
of some of Tarsila’s conceptions. Refine- 
ment is the essence of his art; detachment 


the source of his accomplishment. He is in 


a sense the Degas of modern Brazilian 
painting. 





Restoration of La Villita 
in the City of San Antonio, Texas 


In the city of San Antonio, ‘Texas, a project 
is moving toward completion which is serv- 
ing the three-fold purpose of providing em- 
ployment, creating opportunity for young 
people to develop skill in Spanish-Ameri- 
can arts and crafts, and transforming what 
had become a wretched slum into a new 
and attractive community center, a re- 
stored historic monument, and an exhibi- 
tion of early native architecture. 

In the heart of downtown San Antonio, 
on the east side of the San Antonio river, 
in the very shadow of the city’s modern 
business buildings, there is a block-square 
area known as La Villita, the Little Vil- 
lage, which occupied a unique and pre- 
eminent place in the Southwest’s early 
history. The role of La Villita, over which 
the flags of six successive governments have 
flown, was continuous and important in 
the life of the San Antonio Valley and the 
city of San Antonio from the very earliest 
days of the Valley’s colonization. Its 
establishment as a definite Spanish settle- 
ment dates back to the beginning of the 
18th century, although it is known that 
long before that time Indian tribes lived on 
the site, one of the most desirable in the San 
Antonio river valley. Alvar Niifiez Cabeza 
de Vaca, who went on an exploration trip in 
1536, described a rancho which historians 
believe was located at or near the site of La 
Villita, and during the century and a half 
following his visit many more conquistadors 
passed that way and noted the Indian 
village and rancho. Finally in 1709 Fray 
Antonio de San Buenaventura Olivares, 


“La Villita: Progress Report,’ City of San Antonio, 
Texas, November 1939, ‘‘Old Villita,” American Guide 
Series, compiled and written by the Writers’ Project of 
the Work Projects Administration in the State of Texas, 
San Antonio, Texas, 1939, and “‘Villita de San Antonio, 
Texas,” published by the City of San Antonio, Octo- 


ber 12, 1939, were used as references. 


struck by the richness of the land, the fruit 
trees and vineyards, and the abundance of 
game in the valley, began a campaign 
which ended in the establishment of the 
Mission San Antonio de Valero, known 
today as the Alamo, and its suburb, La 
Villita. In its earliest days the Little Vil- 
lage, a poor little outpost of small adobe 
houses, whose principal redeeming feature 
was the beauty of its flowers and gardens, 
became the residence of the soldiers of the 
mission garrison and their families. 
Through the long and difficult years that 
followed La Villita witnessed many mem- 
orable events: the rise and fall of the 
Mission San Antonio de Valero; the 
coming of the original sixteen Canary 
Island families in 1731, who set up their 
own Villa de San Fernando on the opposite 
side of the river, where they maintained a 
haughty isolationist attitude toward the 
humbler folk of La Villita; Indian raids, 
fires, floods, and plague; the consolidation 
in 1785 of La Villita and Villa de San 
Fernando under one municipal authority 
after a series of quarrels and disputes 
between the two communities over local 
rights and policies; and the arrival from 
Mexico in 1803 of the Flying Company of 
San Carlos de Parras, which set up quar- 
ters in the old mission and bestowed upon 
it the name of Alamo in honor of the com- 
pany’s place of origin in Mexico, Villa de 
San José y Santiago del Alamo. It was in 
La Villita that the first whispers in the 
Texas province of a movement of revolt 
against Spain were heard. The great 
flood of 1819, which deluged Villa de San 
Fernando, started a migration of the town’s 
aristocracy to the higher unflooded ground 
of La Villita, whose hitherto lowly status 
was thus changed to that of an exclusive 
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residential area. During the second dec- 
ade of the 19th century the Little Village 
was the focus of a stream of Anglo-Amer- 
ican settlers, and it was intimately linked 
to all the activities of the stirring years that 
followed to the time of the independence of 
Texas in 1840 and its admission to the 
United States in 1845. In the 1840’s a new 
wave of settlers—German, French, Alsa- 
tian, most of them intellectuals and pro- 
fessional men—came to La Villita. They 
repaired the houses, cleared the gardens, 
formed their own cultural center, and left 
an imprint, particularly in the matter of 
architecture, which almost obliterated La 
Villita’s original Mexican pueblo aspect. 
But as one decade passed after another, and 
as the modern city of San Antonio expanded 
in all directions, La Villita gradually be- 
came little more than a slum of broken- 
down houses and scrap wood and tin shan- 
ties, the miserable abode of forgotten men. 

The area as a unit, however, has re- 
markably withstood all these vicissitudes 
and many more, even to the encroach- 
ments of the busy modern city. When 


Maury Maverick took office as mayor of 
San Antonio in 1939, he was confronted, 
among many pressing problems, with that 
of unemployment and extreme poverty 
among the city’s youth, particularly the 
young people of San Antonio’s 90,000 
Mexican-American population, out of 
school, ready and eager to work, but unable 
to find employment. After due thought 
and consideration, Mayor Maverick pre- 
sented to the National Youth Administra- 
tion through its Administrator, Mr. Aubrey 
Williams, a proposal that the city of San 
Antonio and the National Youth Admin- 
istration undertake jointly the restoration 
of La Villita, as a means of creating 
employment, both present and future, and 
restoring a historic landmark. The project 
was approved, title was obtained to the 
ground and seven of the original buildings 
thereon, the work of clearing and demoli- 
tion began in August 1939, giving im- 
mediate employment to 300 needy boys, 
and in October 1939 the actual restoration 
work was started. 

In a San Antonio ordinance enacted 
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“In the Two Hundred and Twenty-third 
Year of the Founding of La Villita, on the 
12th day of October, 1939,” La Villita was 
declared to be “officially recreated, recog- 
nized as a city project, declared a public 
utility and a part of the life of her people,” 
and the aims and purposes of the project 
were set forth as follows: 

The faithful restoration, recreation, and develop- 
ment of La Villita as an exposition of indigenous 
Texan architecture, in itself the expression of our 
pioneer forefathers’ reaction to the hardships and 
necessities of their time; 

The preservation of La Villita for all time that 
this and succeeding generations may better 
visualize in their true setting the significant figures 
and events in early Texas and American history, 
and thereby realize the worthwhile things of the 
Past which inspire courage to meet the needs of 
Today and Tomorrow; 

The continuation of La Villita as a Community 
Center for human betterment—for the living, 
young and old—rather than as a monument to the 
past; that today’s people may learn how to make a 
living and have a way of life with constitutional 
democracy, peace, and freedom; 

And the promotion of peace, friendship, and 
justice between the peoples of the United States of 
America and of all other nations of the world, 
especially those of the Western Hemisphere. 

The plans contemplate restoration of the 
seven old houses, to become workshops for 
various arts and crafts; a large new struc- 
ture of the early Spanish colonial type, to 
be used as a restaurant which will feature 
Mexican cuisine; a new adobe building to 
house on its first floor a Hispanic-American 
museum and library and on the second 
floor a recreation hall; a row of open-air 
stalls for the display of arts and handicrafts; 
and a plaza to be beautified with trees, 
flowers, shrubs, fountains, and a typical 
acequia or irrigation canal. ‘The whole will 
be surrounded by a wall to lend privacy and 
to ensure the atmosphere of past days. As 
a gesture of friendship and respect for Latin 
America, three patriots of neighboring 
countries have been honored in the selec- 
tion of place names in the Little Village. 
The plaza has been named for Benito 


Juarez and is especially dedicated to his 
memory and to Goodwill, Peace, and Pan 
American Understanding. The name of 
another illustrious Mexican, Father Miguel 
Hidalgo, who proclaimed the independ- 
ence of Mexico, has been given to the 
single interior street that traverses La 
Villita, and Bolivar, the Liberator, has 
been commemorated in the naming of the 
museum-library. In the workshops there 
is to be a revival of native Indian, Spanish- 
Mexican, and early Texan arts and crafts— 
ceramics, iron, decorative tin, 
wood, and leather work, textiles, basketry, 
furniture—and young people, especially 
those of Latin American descent, are to be 
given an opportunity to develop their 
natural artistic skills. It is anticipated 
that the training of expert craftsmen in La 
Villita will aid toward the creation of a 
profitable industry among Latin Americans 
in the Southwest, and that this revival of 
native handicrafts will forge another cul- 
tural link between the United States and 
the countries below the Rio Grande. 

The complete restoration and develop- 
ment project has been studiously and care- 
fully planned in a spirit of faithfulness to 
the various periods of early architecture 
and landscaping, coupled with the dictates 
of good judgment and common sense in 
seeking, not mere quaintness and _ pic- 
turesqueness, but the same sturdy, sound 
construction which the early colonists and 
pioneers prescribed for themselves. ‘The 
idea which has motivated the whole pro- 
ject is to build much more than a monu- 
ment to the past; La Villita in its restored 
form is to be a living community center 
with a Latin-American background, which 
will create in the city of San Antonio a 
medium for work, study, and recreation in 
which the “‘cultural contribution of the 
Hispano-Americans will be recognized, 
made useful and enriching to the general 
community and to the great Southwest.” 
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SOUTHERN South America, especially the 
shores of the Rio de la Plata, Paraguay, 
and the neighboring parts of Brazil (all 
included in the general name La Plata in 
early days), was a region in which many 
adventurous Spaniards sought wealth and 
advancement in the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury. The pioneer Spanish explorers dis- 
covered to their cost that some of the 
natives there were cannibals; for example, 
Juan Diaz de Solis, landing on the northern 
shores of the Rfo de la Plata in February 
1516, was captured and eaten in the sight 
of his horrified companions. 

For a few years, local European cupidity 
abated, and no serious attempt was made 
to occupy the Plata region for about two 
decades. Sebastian Cabot, however, ex- 
plored the country frome 1527 —toml530; 
although his expedition had been com- 
missioned to go to the Pacific. Finally, 
in May 1534, Pedro de Mendoza signed 


1 Preceding installments in this series were published 
in the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union for July 
and September 1933, April, May, and June 1936, May 
1938, and Fanuary 1939. They discussed, respectively: 
Peter Martyr, Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, 
and Francisco Lopez de Gémara; Bartolomé de las 
Casas, José de Acosta, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, and 
Pedro Pizarro; Bernardino de Sahagtn, Toribio de 
Benavente, and Jerénimo de Mendieta; Garcilasso de 
la Vega, Pedro de Cieza de Leén, and Juan de Betanzos; 
Alonso de Ojeda, Girolamo Benzoni, Reginaldo de 
Lizarraga, Juan Lopez de Velasco, Antonio de Herrera 
y Tordesillas, Juan de Torquemada, and Bernardo de 
Vargas Machuca; Baltasar de Obregén, Juan Suarez de 
Peralta, Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, Diego Duran, 
Agustin Dédvila Padilla, and Diego de Landa; and 
Pascual de Andagoya, Francisco de Xeres, Agustin de 
Karate, Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, Juan Castellanos, 
and Alonso de Ercilla y Kuniga. 
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a contract to discover, conquer, and colo- 
nize new lands for the Spanish Crown. 
The purpose of the king in authorizing the 
expedition was not only to assure Spanish, 
not Portuguese, possession of the territory, 
but also to discover thai Sierra de la Plata 
(Silver Mountains) from report of which 
the Rio de la Plata was given its name. In 
August 1535 the expedition left Sanlacar 
de Barrameda, and early the following 
February a fleet of 14 vessels with some 
1,500 sailors, soldiers, and colonists, with 
their cattle, seeds, and other goods, 
dropped anchor off the southern shores 
of the Rio de la Plata, where Mendoza 
established a fortified outpost which he 
called Nuestra Senora del Buen Aire. 

The new settlement did not prosper, 
mainly because of the hostility of the 
Finally, in 1541, it was aban- 
doned and destroyed, and the surviving 
inhabitants were forced to move up the 
river to the recently established port of 
Asuncion, now the capital of Paraguay. 
Before that happened, Mendoza had sent 
two of his subordinates, Juan de Ayolas 
and Domingo Martinez de Irala, on ex- 
ploring expeditions, and during their 
absence the ailing and disillusioned com- 
mander sailed for home, in April 1537, 
only to die on the high seas. 

Mendoza was succeeded by Ayolas, who 
met death in the interior in 1537 or 1538, 
and he in turn was followed by Irala, 
who proved to be an incompetent and 


natives. 
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irresponsible administrator, and whose 
scandalous private life set a regrettable 
example to other officials and the rest of 
the colony. 

I 

To put an end to Irala’s rule, Charles V 
sent Alvar Niifiez Cabeza de Vaca to La 
Plata, and the new administrator left 
Spain on November 2, 1540. 

Ntnez Cabeza de Vaca was then in 
middle life, for he had been born about 
1490 in Jerez de la Frontera, Spain. His 
family was one of local importance. The 
peculiar name (cowhead) was, according 
to legend, conferred in 1212 upon an 
ancestor who had led the army of the 
King of Navarre to victory through a 
mountain pass, which he had marked by 
a cow’s skull. 

The early life of the future traveler and 
historian is little known. In 1527 he 
went to America as treasurer of an expedi- 
tion to Florida led by Panfilo de Narvaez, 
which eventually landed near the present 
city of Tampa on April 15, 1528. Sending 
their vessels ahead to look for the safe 
anchorage the pilot claimed to know 
about, the adventurers started out to ex- 
plore the country. The land expedition 
was brief and disastrous, so although they 
never found their fleet, Narvaez and his 
men decided to make an attempt to reach 
an established Spanish settlement. In five 
small crudely built boats they set sail late 
in September 1528. After several weeks of 
skirting the coast, a hurricane separated 
the ships just beyond the mouth of the 
Mississippi River and sank all but the one 
of which Niifiez was in command. The 
survivors were cast upon the shore of what 
is now ‘Texas, and for the next seven years 
Niez and his dwindling group of com- 
panions wandered for 6,000 miles through 
the southwestern United States and into 
Mexico. Finally, after years of captivity 
among the Indians, from whom they es- 


caped only to undergo intolerable hard- 
ships and unbelievable adventures, they 
reached the Pacific coast of Mexico in the 
spring of 1536. All these experiences were 
carefully recorded by Nifiez on his return 
to Spain, where in 1542 the account was 
published at Zamora; it is usually cited 
under the brief title Naufragios. Today 
there are only two known copies of this 
edition in existence. 

In Spain, Nifiez applied to the King for 
the governorship of La Florida, but Charles 
had other plans for him, and in 1540 
appointed him Governor of La Plata. On 
November 2 of that year Nufiez left 
Spanish shores and nearly five months 
later reached the island of Santa Catha- 
rina, in Brazil. From there he marched 
overland with two hundred and _ fifty 
Spaniards and some friendly Indians to 
Asuncion, where he assumed the governor- 
ship. Being a reformer by nature, the new 
official reorganized the administration of 
the district and instituted measures de- 
signed to protect the natives from the greed 
and passions of the Spaniards. ‘The result- 
ing unrest enabled Irala to seize Ninez in 
1544, and after keeping him in prison for a 
year, send him to Spain. 

To justify himself and preserve an ac- 
count of La Plata affairs, Nafiez compiled 
the story of his activities in South America. 
In 1555 he published at Valladolid, Spain, 
La relacién y comentarios del gobernador Alvar 
Ninez Cabeca de Vaca, which included the 
earlier account of his adventures in North 
America. The best English version of his 
story of Paraguayan affairs is that pub- 
lished by the Hakluyt Society, Original 
Series, volume 81 (1891), under the 
editorship of Luis L. Dominguez. ‘The 
best English translations of his activities 
in North America are those made by 
Buckingham Smith (New York, 1851 and 
1871) and Fanny Bandelier (New York, 
1905). A popular biography, based on 





 Larclacion yp comentarios del gouerna 
doiluar nue; cabeca devata, ocloacaefcido enlas 
dog o;nadas quebizo 9 las Judiag, 


Con puutlegio, 


GE ha cafsdapor los lstoresda conforoen Odcissyefrco me 


TITLE PAGE OF A BOOK WRITTEN BY ALVAR NUNEZ CABEZA DE VACA 


Cabeza de Vaca, who journeyed 6,000 miles through the southwestern United States and Mexico and 
was later made governor of La Plata, published at Valladolid in 1555 an account of his experiences. 
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original sources and quoting at length from 
his writings, is Morris Bishop’s The Odyssey 
of Cabeza de Vaca (New York, 1933). 

Until his death in 1564 Nifiez fought the 
charges of his enemies, who accused him 
of cruelty, peculation, and piracy. His 
writings, however, are of first class histor- 
ical importance, for they give a view of 
native life, Spanish colonial government, 
and the activities of the Church in the 
regions of America with which he was 
personally familiar. 


IT 


One member of Pedro de Mendoza’s 
expedition to La Plata in 1534 was UIl- 
rich Schmidel, variously called Ulrich, 
Utz, or Huldericke Schmidt or Schmidl 
and Ulricus Faber. About the man 
little is known before he embarked with 
Mendoza. Schmidel was born probably 
about 1510 in Straubing, Bavaria. For 
a time he resided at Antwerp, and from 
there he went to Spain, where he joined 
Mendoza’s expedition, sailing on a ship 
belonging to Flemish merchants at Seville. 
He may have embarked as an agent of the 
Flemish interests, or enlisted as a common 
soldier. At any rate, after he arrived in 
La Plata he liked the country so well that 
he remained for nearly two decades, until 
1552, serving under Irala and Alvar Niifiez 
and observing carefully what went on 
about him. In December of the latter 
year he left Paraguay, and marched over- 
land to Sao Vicente in Brazil, where he 
took ship for Europe. He was in Seville 
in October of the following year, and back 
in Antwerp on January 26, 1554. 

A collection of voyages published in 
1567 at Frankfort by Sebastian Franck 
contained the account that Schmidel had 
recently completed under the title War- 
hafftige und lebliche Beschretbung etlicher 
fiirnemen Indianischen Landtschafften und In- 
sulen. ‘The first independent German edi- 


tion was printed, also at Frankfort, thirty 
years later, and in 1599 a Latin version 
was issued in the same city. The Hakluyt 
Society, in volume 81 of its Original Series 
(1891), published an English translation, 
made from the German edition of 1567, 
edited by Luis L. Dominguez, under the 
title Voyage of Ulrich Schmidt to the Rivers 
La Plata and Paraguat. 

Schmidel’s story covers the years 1534 
to 1554, and covers the administrations of 
Mendoza, Irala, and Alvar Niifiez as 
Governors of La Plata. A loyal and 
devoted follower of Irala and therefore an 
enemy of Nunez, Schmidel presents a 
point of view diametrically opposed to 
that expressed in the latter’s Comentarios. 
If properly used, the work is an excellent 
source for the history of the conquest of 
the region. The author is careful in his 
chronology but careless in giving names 
of persons and places in other languages, 
and he is not always judicially minded. 


JIU 


A contemporary of Ulrich Schmidel in 
the neighboring region of Brazil was Hans 
Staden, who wrote in German an account 
briefly entitled Warhaftig historia, which 
was first published at Marburg in 1557, 
with 56 woodcuts in which the author 
figured prominently. An English edition 
was printed by the Hakluyt Society as 
volume 51 (1874), Original Series, under 
the title The Captivity of Hans Stade of 
Hesse in A. D. 1547 to 1555, among the wild 
tribes of eastern Brazil. A popular English 
edition was published at New York in 1929 
under the editorship of Malcolm Letts. 

Staden was born at Homburg in Hesse. 
His education was not entirely neglected, as 
his writings testify, but he early became a 
soldier and in 1547 sailed from Holland 
to Lisbon in the hope of being given ‘mili- 
tary service on a ship going to Brazil. In 
June of the same year, Staden sailed for 
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America on a vessel containing Portuguese 
convicts being exiled to Brazil. Late in 
January 1548 the ship arrived at Pernam- 
buco, where the colonists were having 
trouble with the Indians. After playing a 
successful part as a soldier in quelling the 
disturbances, Staden returned to Portugal, 
where he arrived in October 1548. 

Having learned of the riches to be ob- 
tained in the Spanish colonies, Staden de- 
termined to look for gold in the Indies. 
Consequently, in the spring of 1549 he en- 
listed in a Spanish expedition sailing from 
Seville for La Plata. Encountering storms 
off the African coast the fleet was scat- 
tered, and Staden, after six months at 
sea, finally reached Portuguese territory in 
America. Skirting the coast, the remnant 
of the fleet arrived at Santa Catharina 
Bay, Brazil, and after revictualing the 
vessels, prepared to sail south. But just 
as everything was in readiness, the largest 
ship foundered, and the expedition could 
not proceed. After two years of straitened 
existence there, the survivors divided; 
some proceeded overland to Paraguay, 
others, including Staden, boarded the 
small vessel remaining to go north to the 
Portuguese settlement of SAo Vicente. A 
few miles short of the goal, the ship was 
wrecked; a few men, however, managed 
to reach the town. 

When the Portuguese commander of Sao 
Vicente learned that Staden was a trained 
gunner, he gave him a commission and 
stationed him at an inland fort at Bertioga. 
But one day the German ventured too far 
in the forest for game, and was captured 
by cannibals, carried into the interior, and 
held prisoner until 1554. His life was 
preserved, however, partly because he was 
not Portuguese, partly because a timely 
toothache kept him from eating and getting 
fat for a native feast, and partly because 
he was able to persuade the natives that 
through prayer he could cure them of their 


ailments. Finally Staden escaped on a 
French ship and reached France on 
February 20, 1555. 

Once in Europe, Staden set to work to 
write an account of his adventures, and it 
was printed, as stated above, two years 
after he returned to civilization. To the 
tale of his personal experiences, he added a 
brief appendix describing the country and 
the life and customs of the natives, as he 
had observed them. Although the book 
contains some exaggerations, it is thrilling, 
and the essential facts are true. He gavea 
picture of native life in the region almost 
unsurpassed in literature. The book is a 
mine of information, and an invaluable 
source for historians and anthropologists. 


IV 


A fourth book dealing with part of 
southern South America was written by 
Antonio Pigafetta, a patrician of Vicenza, 
Italy, and a Knight of Rhodes. The date 
of Pigafetta’s birth has been variously 
given as 1480 and 1491, but it was prob- 
ably nearer the former than the latter 
year. He appears to have received a 
good education, and we first hear of him 
in 1519 at Barcelona. He had gone to 
Spain in the suite of the Papal Nuncio to 
Charles V, who was in the Catalan cap- 
ital to receive the oath of allegiance from 
the Cortes of that kingdom. While there, 
Pigafetta learned of an expedition being 
fitted out under the direction of Ferdinand 
Magellan at Seville to find a route to the 
Spice Islands without passing through 
waters claimed by the King of Portugal. 
Desiring to go on this exploration, Pigafetta 
was given a recommendation to Magellan 
by Charles and permission to accompany 
the expedition. Little did Pigafetta realize 
the adventures in store for him, but cer- 
tainly no man was better fitted to tell 
about them than this intrepid Italian. 

Pigafetta kept a diary of his experiences 
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and of the many things he saw on the high 
seas, in South America, and in the islands 
of the Pacific. When he arrived in Spain 
in 1522, he presented to Charles V a copy 
of his journal, and on his return to Italy 
he compiled a fuller account of his experi- 
ences for presentation to Villiers de L’Isle- 
Adam, Grand Master of Rhodes. It is 
not clear at this late date whether or not 
the original account was written in Italian 
or in French. But a French abridgment 
of the history seems to have been the first 
published version; it appeared at Paris, 
probably in 1525. Two Italian editions 
were issued at Venice in 1534 and 1536, 
but, like the Paris edition, they also were 
incomplete. The title of the Italian 
edition is Jl viaggio fatto dagli Spagnuoli 
atorno al mondo. An English translation 
was included in Richard Eden’s The 
Decades of the New World, published at 


a 
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London in 1555. The Hakluyt Society 
printed another English translation in 
Volume 52, Original Series, (1874) in 
which, under the title The First Voyage 
round the World, by Magellan, Lord Stanley 
of Alderley translated and edited several 
accounts of that epoch-making expedition. 
The best English edition is that edited by 
James Alexander Robertson, entitled Ma- 
gellan’s Voyage around the World (3 volumes, 
Cleveland, 1906). 

Because Pigafetta’s account early suffered 
from incomplete translation and careless 
editing, the author won slight praise from 
his contemporaries, and, indeed, from all 
writers before the nineteenth century. But 
with the full account available since about 
1800, he has won a reputation as an 
accurate observer and a careful historian, 
and his work ranks high among sixteenth 
century histories. 
























































SAO VICENTE AND SANTOS 


Courtesy of Enrique Udaondo 





THE GAUCHO PARK 


The dwelling, constructed in colonial style, is approached by a drawbridge over a moat and surrounded 
by native trees. 


The Ricardo Giiiraldes Gaucho Park 


ENRIQUE UDAONDO 


Honorary Director, Colonial and Historical Museum, Province of Buenos Aires 


THE PROVINCE OF BUENOS AIRES is com- 
pleting a very interesting project: the 
establishment of a large park and gaucho 
museum ! on the outskirts of San Antonio 
de Areco, a town situated about 60 miles 
northwest of Buenos Aires. 

The park and museum will be a monu- 
ment to that legendary figure of the 


1 In addition to the Gaucho Park here described, 
Argentina has many fine national parks, created to pro- 
tect native fauna and flora, preserve natural beauties, and 
encourage tourist travel. In 1937 the National Parks 
Bureau was given jurisdiction over four new reserve 
areas, in addition to the Nahuel Huapi and Iguazu 
National Parks, namely: Lanin National Reserve, in 
the Territory of Neuquén; Los Alerces Reserve, in the 
Territory of Chubut; Francisco P. Moreno and Los 
Glaciares Reserves, both in the Territory of Santa 
Cruz.—EbpITor. 
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Argentine past, the gaucho or cowboy, and 
to Ricardo Giiuraldes, the author of Don 
Segundo Sombra (a masterpiece of contem- 
porary Argentine literature? describing 
gaucho and pampa life) anda _ distin- 
guished resident of the district where his 
memory is being so fittingly honored. 
Both the Governor of the Province, Dr. 
Manuel A. Fresco, and the Minister of 
Public Works, Sr. José Maria Bustillo, were 
agreed that an institution like that under 
way was a much more suitable tribute 
to so Argentine an author than any stone 
or bronze monument could possibly be. 


2 Availatle to English readers in a translation by 
Harriet de Onis, published by Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. 
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A 100-acre ranch has been acquired, 
where a typical late 18th century estate of 
the region will be reconstructed. There- 
fore a house has been built which faith- 
fully copies the colonial style. Its roof, for 
instance, is of Spanish tiles laid on woven 
palm strips, and other details, such as 
doors, are careful reproductions. 

Not far from the house, which will serve 
as a museum of gaucho life, are two large 
service buildings, with chorizo (mud and 
straw) walls and steep roofs of thatch, tied 
down with strips of cowhide, as was the 
In one of these 
buildings a century-old cart with wooden 
wheels and axles, its sides of woven reeds, 
will be on display; the other will show the 
living quarters and kitchen for the ranch 
hands. The door and window openings 
are protected with horsehides, and near the 


custom a century ago. 


Bie ; 
Courtesy of Enrique Udaondo 


service quarters stands the inevitable out- 
door oven for baking bread. 

In order to reproduce as faithfully as 
possible the atmosphere of bygone days, 
native plants have been used in landscap- 
ing the park and the main patio of the 
house. These include ombi and tala trees; 
cinacina shrubs; mimosa; cactus; and other 
species. 

The living quarters of the ranch are sur- 
rounded by a great square moat, six and a 
half feet wide and equally deep. Facing 
the enclosure are embankments defended 
at each corner by four small muzzle-load- 
ing cannon of the period, mounted on 
carriages with wooden wheels. The moat 
is crossed by a footpath beside a draw- 
bridge. 


The central portion of the ranch is en- 
closed by palings, and there are corrals of 





A VIEW OF THE PARQUE CRIOLLO 
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pointed stakes for cattle and horses, and 
an adobe corral for sheep. In these cor- 
rals, on certain days, the livestock will be 
lassoed and other ranch tasks performed. 

In planning this museum the many 
details have been carefully worked out. 
For example, the cattle will be branded 
with the design first used in this region, 
upon order of the Cabildo of Buenos Aires, 
in 1598; sheep will be marked by two 
rings in each ear, as prescribed by a city 
government ruling in 1644. 

Visitors will also be interested in the 
mangrullo, or watchtower, built of logs 
fastened together by rawhide thongs. It 
stands in one corner of the estate, as if to 
keep a lookout for hostile Indians. 

Cattle, sheep, and horses of pure Argen- 
tine stock, as well as ostriches, deer, rab- 
bits, and armadillos have been acquired by 
gift or purchase. 


On the museum property is a building 
known as La Blanqueada; this is the 
famous pulperia (country store and drinking 
place) of Giiiraldes’ novel. Wax figures 
will be set up in it to give a semblance of 
reality to the scene. Near this structure 
stands a mill that served to grind wheat in 
Rosas’ time; in its vine-covered patio is a 
well lined with bones, in which a leathern 
bucket hangs on twisted ropes. 

Close by the museum grounds runs the 
Areco River, named for a Spanish captain 
who took part in the conquest and coloniza- 
tion of the Rio de la Plata region. 

In October 1939 this interesting muse- 
um was opened. Undoubtedly it will be- 
come as great a tourist attraction as are 
other similar parks preserving local tradi- 
tions in Dolores, Chacomts, the Cura- 
malan hills, and other parts of the province 
having special historical associations. 


United States Trade 
With Latin America in 1939 


JULTAN*G? ZUR 


Chief, Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


ACCORDING to figures recently issued by 
the Division of Foreign Trade Statistics, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of 
Commerce, the trade of the United States 
with the 20 Latin American republics for 
the year ended December, 1939, amounted 
to $1,066,919,000, which was $133,372,000, 
or 14.3 percent, more \than the ‘total 
($933,547,000) for the calendar year 1938. 
United States imports from these republics 


last year reached a value of $517,684,000, 
as compared with $452,967,000 in 1938, 
an increase of $64,717,000, or 14.3 per- 
cent. United States sales to the 20 repub- 
lics amounted to $480,580,000 in 1938 and 
$549,235,000 in 1939, a gain of $68,655,000, 
or 14.3 percent. 

The total trade of the United States 
with the world last year amounted to 
$5,495,602,000, of which $2,318,258,000 
represented imports and $3,177,344,000, 
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exports. Of these amounts, according to 
figures given above, the 20 Latin American 
republics accounted for 19.4 percent of 
aggregate trade, 22.3 percent of total im- 
ports, and 17.3 percent of total exports. 
In 1938 United States world trade totaled 
$5,054,868,000, of which $1,960,428,000 
represented imports and $3,094,440,000, 
exports. The share of the Latin American 
republics was 18.5 percent of the total 
imades 23.1) percent of imports, and 15:5 
percent of exports. 

Compared with corresponding figures 
for 1938, imports from the Latin republics 
in North America in 1939 increased by 5.3 
percent and from the South American 
republics by 21 percent. Sales to the Latin 
republics in North America increased by 
Zieoe percent imi 1939" and toythe: South 


American republics by 9.8 percent. A 
comparison of the 1938 trade between the 
United States and the Latin American 
countries with that of 1937 will indicate to 
what degree commercial relations improved 
in 1939. Imports from the Latin republics 
in North America in 1938 decreased by 24 
percent, as compared with 1937 and from 
the South American republics by 38 per- 
cent. Shipments to the Latin republics 
in North America declined in 1938, as 
compared with 1937, by 24 percent and to 
the South American republics by 6 percent. 

With regard to United States trade with 
the individual countries, the tables pub- 
lished herewith show that in almost every 
case there was an upward trend in both 
imports and exports. For imports there 
were three decreases—Costa Rica, 21.3 


United States Imports from Latin America 


{Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 
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' United States statistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and exported to Bolivia and Para- 
guay via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the republics of Bolivia and Paraguay, but to the countries in which 
the ports of entry or departure are located. 
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percent; Cuba, 0.7 percent; and Colombia, 
0.8 percent. Increased purchases ranged 
from 1.4 percent for the Dominican Repub- 
lic to 134.6 percent for Bolivia. For ex- 
ports to the Latin republics there were 
three declines—Honduras, 7.6 percent; 
Argentina, 18.1 percent; and Bolivia 16.4 


from 2.3 percent for Uruguay to 79.6 per- 
cent for Costa Rica. 

The tables herewith show the distribu- 
tion of the trade of the United States with 
Latin America, by values and _ percent- 
age of increase or decrease, for the calendar 
year 1939, as compared with correspond- 


























percent. Increased shipments ranged ing figures for 1938: 
United States Exports to Latin America 
[Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 
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1 United States statistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and exported to Bolivia and Para- 
guay via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the republics of Bolivia and Paraguay, but to the countries in which 


the ports of entry or departure are located. 


Protest of the American Republics 


to the Belligerent Countries 


FoLtLowinc the procedure of consuitation 
provided in the Declaration of Panama 
the twenty-one American republics agreed 
upon the following statement which the 
Hon. Augusto 8. Boyd, Acting President 
of the Republic of Panama, transmitted in 
their names on December 23, 1939, to the 
Governments of France, Great Britain and 
Germany: 

“T have the honor to transmit to Your 
Excellency the following communication, 
agreed upon unanimously by the twenty- 
one American Republics as a result of the 
consultations which took place pursuant 
to the provisions of the third paragraph of 
the Declaration of Panama of October 
3rd', the text of which was transmitted to 
Your Excellency by President Arosemena 
on October 4th: 

“The American Governments are offi- 
cially informed of the naval engagement 
which took place on the thirteenth instant 
off the northeastern coast of Uruguay, 
between certain British naval vessels and 
the German vessel Graf von Spee, which, 
according to reliable reports, attempted to 
overhaul the French merchant vessel 
Formose between Brazil and the port of 
Montevideo after having sunk other mer- 
chant vessels. 

“They are also informed of the entry and 
scuttling of the German warship in the 
waters of the River Plate upon the termi- 
nation of the time limit which, in accord- 
ance with the rules of international law, 
was granted to it by the Government of 
the Republic of Uruguay. 

*““On the other hand, the sinking or deten- 
tion of German merchant vessels by Brit- 


1 For text see BULLETIN, November 1939, p. 616. 


ish vessels in American waters is publicly 
known, as appears—to begin with—from 
the recent cases of the Diisseldorf, Ussukuma 
and others. 

**All these facts which affect the neutral- 
ity of American waters, compromise the 
aims of continental protection provided for 
by the Declaration of Panama of October 
3, 1939, the first paragraph of which 
establishes: 

As a measure of continental self-protection, the 
American Republics, so long as they maintain 
their neutrality, are as of inherent right entitled 
to have those waters adjacent to the American 
continent, which they regard as of primary con- 
cern and direct utility in their relations, free from 
the commission of any hostile act by any non- 
American belligerent nation, whether such hostile 
act be attempted or made from land, sea or air. 


‘‘Therefore, in accordance with the 
method provided for in that instrument and 
with a view to avoiding the repetition of 
further events of the nature to which refer- 
ence is made above, the American nations 
resolve to lodge a protest with the belliger- 
ent countries and to initiate the necessary 
consultation in order to strengthen the 
system of protection in common through 
the adoption of adequate rules, among 
them those which would prevent belliger- 
ent vessels from supplying themselves and 
repairing damages in American ports, 
when the said vessels have committed war- 
like acts within the zone of security estab- 
lished in the Declaration of Panama.” 

The diplomatic representatives in Pan- 
ama of the three belligerent powers pre- 
sented to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Panama the replies of their respective 
Governments to the note. The message 
from the Government of Great Britain, 
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transmitted by the Minister on January 
14, 1940, was as follows: 


His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom have devoted most careful consideration to 
the communication agreed upon unanimously by 
the twenty-one American Republics, the text of 
which was telegraphed to His Majesty the King 
by the Acting President of Panama on December 
23rd last. 

In that communication reference was made 
among other matters to the recent naval action 
between British and German warships in the 
South Atlantic and to the maritime security zone 
described in the Declaration of Panama of Oc- 
tober 3, 1939. 

His Majesty’s Government, who themselves for 
so long strove to prevent war, fully appreciate the 
desire of the American Republics to keep the 
war away from the shores of the American Con- 
tinent. It was, therefore, not merely with interest 
but with understanding that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment learned of the maritime security zone 
proposal. 

His Majesty’s Government noted with satis- 
faction from the Declaration of Panama itself 
that the attempt would be made to base the 
observance of its provisions upon the consent of 
the belligerents. ‘This fresh expression of adher- 
ence to the idea of solving international difficulties 
by mutual discussion, which has always been up- 
held by the American Republics, confirmed His 
Majesty’s Government’s belief that these powers 
would not attempt to enforce observance of the 
zone by unilateral action and encouraged their hope 
that it would be possible to give effect, by means 
of negotiation, to the intentions which inspired it. 

It was in this spirit that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were examining the proposal of the confer- 
ence of Panama at the time when the communi- 
cation of December 23rd was received. 
of this communication, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment desire to draw the attention of the American 


in view 


Republics to the following considerations: 

It will be apparent, in the first place, that the 
proposal, involving as it does the abandonment by 
the belligerents of certain legitimate belligerent 
rights, is not one which, on any basis of interna- 
tional law, can be imposed upon them by unilate- 
ral action and that its adoption requires their 
specific assent. 

The acceptance by His Majesty’s Government of 
the suggestion that the belligerents should forego 
their rights in the zone must clearly be dependent 
upon their being assured that the adoption of the 


zone proposal would not provide German warships 
and supply ships with a vast sanctuary from which 
they could emerge to attack Allied and neutral 
shipping, to which they could return to avoid being 
brought to action and in which some un-neutral 
service might be performed by non-German ships, 
for example, by the use of wireless communications, 

It would also be necessary to ensure that German 
warships and supply ships would not be enabled 
to pass with impunity from one ocean to another 
through the zone, or German merchant ships to 
take part in inter-American trade and earn 
foreign exchange which might be used in attempts 
to promote subversion and sabotage abroad and to 
procure supplies for the prolongation of the war, 
thus depriving the Allies of the fruits of their supe- 
riority at sea. 

Moreover, the acceptance of the zone proposals ~ 
would have to be on the basis that it should not 
constitute a precedent for a far-reaching alteration 
in the existing laws of maritime neutrality. 

Unless these points are adequately safeguarded, 
the zone proposals might only lead to the accumu- 
lation of belligerent ships in the zone. This, in 
turn, might well bring the risk of war nearer to the 
American States and lead to friction between, on 
the one hand, the Allies, pursuing their legitimate 
belligerent activities, and, on the other, the 
American Republics endeavoring to make this 
new policy prevail. 

The risk of such friction, which His Majesty’s 
Government would be the first to deplore, would 
be increased by the application of sanctions. His 
Majesty’s Government must emphatically repu- 
diate any suggestion that His Majesty’s ships 
have acted or would act in any way that would 
justify the adoption by neutrals of punitive meas- 
ures which do not spring from the accepted canons 
of neutral rights and obligations. 

If, therefore, the American States were to adopt 
a scheme of sanctions for the enforcement of 
the zone proposal they would, in effect, be 
offering a sanctuary to German warships within 
which His Majesty’s ships would be confronted 
with the invidious choice cf having either to refrain 
from engaging their enemy or laying themselves 
open to penalties in American ports and waters. 

Up to the present it does not appear that means 
have been found by which the disadvantages of 
the zone proposals could be eliminated. That 
this is the case was shown by the operations in 
the zone of the warship Admiral Graf Spee and the 
supply ship Tacoma. With regard to the specific 
incidents, of which mention is made in the com- 
munication under reply, His Majesty’s Govern 
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ment must observe that the legitimate activities of 
His Majesty’s ships can in no way imperil but 
must rather contribute to the security of the 
American Continent, the protection of which was 
the object of the framers of the Declaration of 
Panama. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot admit that 
there is any foundation for a claim that such 
activities have in any way exposed them to 
justifiable reproach, seeing that the zone proposal 
has not been made effective and belligerent 
assent has not yet been given to its operation. 

In view of the difficulties described above, it 
appears to His Majesty’s Government that the 
only effective method of achieving the American 
object of preventing belligerent acts within the 
zone would be, firstly, to ensure that the German 
Government would send no more warships into it; 
secondly, there are obvious difficulties in applying 
the zone proposal at this stage of the war when so 
much German shipping has already taken refuge 
in American waters. 

If the Allies are to be asked to forego the oppor- 
tunity of capturing these vessels it would also seem 
to be necessary that they should be laid up under 
Pan American control for the duration of the war. 

In the view of His Majesty’s Government, it 
would only be by means such as those indicated 
that the wish of the American Governments to keep 
war away from their coasts could be realized in a 
truly effective and equitable manner. Until His 
Majesty’s Government are able to feel assured 
that the scheme will operate satisfactorily, they 
must, anxious as they are for the fulfillment of 
American hopes, necessarily reserve their full 
belligerent rights in order to fight the menace 
presented by German action and policy and to 
defend that conception of law and that way of life 
which they believe to be as dear to the peoples 
and Governments of America as they are to the 
peoples and Governments of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 


On January 23 the Chargé d’Affaires of 
France conveyed the following answer of 
his Government: 


The Government of the French Republic has 
examined with attention the communication 
which the Acting President of the Republic of 
Panama was good enough to address to the 
President of the French Republic on December 
23rd last, following a unanimous agreement 
among the twenty-one American Republics. 
This note referred to a naval action that had 
taken place between British and German war- 


ships after the Admiral Graf Spee had attempted to 
come up with the French merchant vessel Formose 
for the purpose of destroying it. 

(2) This communication referred to the desire 
manifested by the American Republics in the 
Declaration of Panama to keep the war away 
from the coasts of the American continent. The 
Government of the Republic, which strove for a 
long time to avoid war, fully appreciates the 
desire of the American Republics, and has 
examined in the most sympathetic spirit their 
proposal aiming at the establishment of a zone 
of maritime security. It interprets the steps taken 
in the name of the American Governments both 
on December 23rd and also by the preceding com- 
munication of the Declaration of Panama as 
implying that in the minds of those Governments 
the constitution of such a zone, involving a renun- 
ciation by the belligerent states of the exercise, 
over wide areas, of rights well established by 
international custom, could result only from an 
agreement among all the states interested. 

(3) The recent occurrences to which the com- 
munication addressed to the Government of the 
French Republic in the name of the American 
Republics refers illustrate very plainly the situa- 
tion which is to be regulated. These facts arise 
from the attempt of the Admiral Graf Spee to attack 
and destroy, within the zone of maritime security, 
the French merchant vessel Formose. It is evident 
that under the conditions of the present war such 
attempts on the part of the Germans can have no 
effect on the outcome of this war. It is no less 
clear that if such acts are committed or attempted 
it is the strict right of France and Great Britain 
to oppose this in good time by a counter-attack 
and that they cannot be asked to renounce this 
right. It follows that, if the maritime security 
zone is to become a reality, as the American 
Governments desire, it is necessary for the latter 
to furnish the Government of the Republic with 
satisfactory assurance that the German Govern- 
ment will no longer send warships or supply ships 
into that zone. 

(4) The incontestable superiority that France 
and Great Britain have over Germany in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans has had the result 
that numerous German merchant vessels normally 
have no other resource for escaping the legitimate 
exercise of the right of taking prizes than to seek 
refuge in American ports. The institution of the 
zone of protection could not have the effect of 
releasing them and of thus depriving the Allies of 
advantages for them arising out of their naval 


superiority over Germany. It would therefore 
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have to include, on the part of each American 
Government, effective measures adapted to hold 
in its ports the German ships which have taken 
refuge there. 

(5) The American Governments do not appear 
to contemplate assuming the responsibility of in- 
suring within the wide areas which would con- 
stitute the zone of protection the suppression of 
acts of aid to the enemy (un-neutral service). 
The possibility of such acts is so great, thanks in 
particular to radio communications, that naval 
forces could not be deprived of the right of pre- 
venting them and repressing them to the full 
extent permitted by international law. 

(6) These are the bases on which, if the Amer- 
ican Governments cause them to be accepted by 
all the belligerent states, there must, in the opin- 
ion of the Government of the Republic, be sought 
the accomplishment of the aims pursued by the 
American Republics. 

(7) The Government of the Republic is not 
unaware that because of the novelty of the pro- 
cedure and the extent of the zone differences of 
opinion may arise over concrete cases. At least, 
they can be easily discussed through diplomatic 
channels if, in application as well as in theory, an 
effort is made to follow the method of free discus- 
sion and reciprocal agreement. On the other 
hand, there would be danger of provoking regret- 
table friction by proceeding unilaterally, departing 
from the habitual practice of nations. Such 
friction would be particularly serious if it proceed- 
ed from punitive measures against ships that had 
done nothing contrary to international law. To 
refuse, in a case of this kind, refuge, transit or 
refueling to a warship would contrast badly with 
the line of conduct adopted by the Government of 
Uruguay with regard to the Admiral Graf Spee. 

(8) The Government of the Republic hopes that 
by thus setting forth its sentiments it will have 
contributed to the putting into practice of the 
views by which the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics have been inspired. At the same time, it 
anticipates that the latter will recognize that as 
long as an agreement is not reached on the bases 
described above, the Government of the Republic 
retains the full exercise of its rights as a belligerent, 
which are founded on international law and which 
must permit it to safeguard the principles of law 
and the concept of life which it shares with the 
Governments and the peoples of America. 


The reply of the German Government 
was received from the Chargé d’Affaires 
on February 14, and reads as follows: 


The late President of Panama communicated 
to the Chancellor of the German Reich, by a 
cablegram of October 4, 1939, on behalf of the 
American Republics, the text of the so-called 
Declaration of Panama, which sought to protect 
the neutral American republics against menace 
to their vital interests by the effects of the state 
of war existing at present. For that purpose, 
the establishment of a security zone is contem- 
plated in the Declaration and of such a nature 
that no military operations may be carried on by 
belligerents in the waters adjacent to the Amer- 
ican continent, to a fixed distance. The Govern- 
ments of the American republics agree that they 
will endeavor to secure from the belligerents the 
recognition of such a security zone. In another 
telegram of the Acting President of the Republic 
of Panama, certain cases are mentioned, which, 
in the opinion of the American Governments, 
have been likely to endanger the efforts for the 
security of the American continent. In addition, 
it was stated in this telegram that the American 
Governments protested to the belligerent powers 
against these occurrences and that they had 
entered into consultation for the purpose of 
strengthening the system of common protection. 
The Chancellor of the German Reich acknowl- 
edged the receipt of these two telegrams by tele- 
grams of October 23rd and December 29th, 1939, 
and added that he had instructed the German 
Government. to consider the matter. As the 
result of this consideration, I kave the honor to 
communicate the following to Your Excellency, 
with the request that it be transmitted to the 
other American Governments: 

(1) The German Government welcomes the 
intention of the American Republics, expressed 
in the Declaration of Panama, to maintain strict 
neutrality during the present conflict, and fully 
understands that they wish, as far as possible, to 
take precautionary action against the effects of 
the present war on their countries and peoples. 

(2) The German Government believes itself to 
be in agreement with the American Governments 
that the regulations contained in the Declaration 
of Panama would mean a change in existing inter- 
national law and infers from the telegram of 
October 4th of last year that it is desired to settle 
this question in harmony with the belligerents. 
The German Government does not take the stand 
that the hitherto recognized rules of international 
law were bound to be regarded as a rigid and 
forever immutable order. It is rather of the 
opinion that these rules are capable of and 
require adaptation to progressive development 
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and newly arising conditions. In this spirit, it is 
also ready to take up the consideration of the 
proposal of the neutral American Governments. 
However, it must point out that for the German 
naval vessels which have been in the proposed 
security zone so far, only the rules of law now in 
effect could, of course, be effective. The German 
naval vessels have held most strictly to these rules 
of law during their operations. Therefore in so 
far as the protest submitted by the American 
Governments is directed against the action of 
German warships, it cannot be recognized by 
the German Government as well grounded. It 
has already expressed to the Government of 
Uruguay its divergent interpretation of the law 
also in the special case mentioned in the telegram 
of the Acting President of the Republic of Panama 
of December 24th. Besides, the German Govern- 
ment cannot recognize the right of the Govern- 
ments of the American Republics to decide uni- 
laterally upon measures in a manner deviating 
from the rules hitherto in effect, such as are to be 
taken under consideration by the American 
Governments against the ships of the belligerent 
countries which -have committed acts of war 
within the waters of the projected security zone, 
according to the telegram of December 24th of 
last year. 

(3) Upon considering the questions connected 
with the plan for the establishment of the security 
zone, there arises first of all one important point 
which causes the situation of Germany and the 
other belligerent powers to appear disparate with 
respect to this: that is, while Germany has never 
pursued territorial aims on the American con- 
tinent, Great Britain and France have, however, 
during the course of the last few centuries, estab- 
lished important possessions and bases on this 
continent and the islands offshore, the practical 
importance of which also with respect to the ques- 
tions under consideration here does not require 
any further explanation. By these exceptions to 
the Monroe Doctrine in favor of Great Britain and 
France the effect of the security zone desired by 
the neutral American Governments is fundamen- 
tally and decisively impaired to start with. The 
inequality in the situation of Germany and her 
adversaries that is produced hereby might perhaps 
be eliminated to a certain extent if Great Britain 
and France would pledge themselves, under the 
guaranty of the American States, not to make the 
possessions and islands mentioned the starting 
points or bases for military operations; even if 
that should come about, the fact would still 
remain that one belligerent state, Canada, not 


only directly adjoins the zone mentioned in the 
west and the east, but that portions of Canadian 
territory are actually surrounded by the zone. 

(4) Despite the circumstances set forth above, 
the German Government, on its side, would be 
entirely ready to enter into a further exchange of 
ideas with the Governments of the American 
Republics regarding the putting into effect of the 
Declaration of Panama. However, the German 
Government must assume from the reply of the 
British and French Governments, recently pub- 
lished by press and radio, that those two govern- 
ments are not willing to take up seriously the idea 
of the security zone. The mere fact of the setting 
up of demands according to which entrance into 
the zone mentioned is not to be permitted to 
German warships, while the warships of the ad- 
versaries are Officially to retain the right to enter 
the zone without restriction, shows such a lack 
of respect for the most elementary ideas of inter- 
national law and imputes to the governments of 
the American states such a flagrant violation of 
neutrality that the German Government can see 
therein only the desire of the British and French 
Governments to do away with the basic idea of 
the security zone, first of all. 

(5) Although the German Government is en- 
tirely ready to enter into the proposals and sug- 
gestions of the American states in this field, the 
German Government can feel certain of a success 
of the continuation of the plan of the security zone 
only when the British and French position that 
has been made known is fundamentally revised. 


After a second incident in American 
waters, and in conformity with the pro- 
cedure of consultation followed in the 
instance described above, the twenty-one 
American republics agreed upon this state- 
ment which, on March 16, 1940, the Presi- 
dent of Panama transmitted in their names 
to King George VI of Great Britain: 


I have the honor to bring to the attention of 
Your Majesty that on the fourteenth of February 
of this year the Government of the United States of 
Brazil informed the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
Panama as follows: 

“T have to advise Your Excellency that on Feb- 
ruary 12 last the German freighter Wakama was 
sunk by its own crew about 15 miles from the 
Brazilian coast when stopped by an English war 
vessel, obviously for purposes of visit and capture. 
As from the procedure of the English war vessel 
there results a hostile act classified as such by the 
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13th Hague Convention and committed in waters 
adjacent to the American continent which the 
American republics have the right to keep free of 
any hostile act on the part of any belligerent na- 
tion, I desire to request Your Excellency to be good 
enough to consult with the other American coun- 
tries, in conformity with the precedent already es- 
tablished, on the advisability of a collective protest 
against this new violation of the Maritime Zone 
that we have undertaken to preserve from the evils 
of war.” 

The American republics, which were consulted 
through the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Panama 
regarding this communication, have agreed that 
the act denounced by the Brazilian Government 
constitutes a violation of the principles established 
in Panama for the purpose of keeping the war 
away from continental waters, and at the same 
time they have authorized me to present to Your 
Majesty’s Government the unanimous protest of 
the American republics against that act, and to re- 
iterate their demand that the war be kept away 
from the waters that the Declaration of Panama 
intended to reserve for the pacific use of intercon- 
tinental commerce. 


It is of interest to add that the Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee, created 
in accordance with a resolution passed at 
the meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of the American Republics held in Panama 


September 23 to, October, 35 1959 sand 
composed of seven experts on international 
law, is empowered to make recommenda- 
tions on neutrality measures to the respec- 
tive Governments. This Committee, which 
opened its deliberations on January 15, 
1940, in Rio de Janeiro and is to continue 
in session for the duration of the war in 
Europe, inquired of the Governments 
whether it had jurisdiction to study and 
submit recommendations to the Govern- 
ments relative to the problems that arise 
by virtue of the Declaration of Panama 
regarding the safety zone and whether it 
could formulate recommendations both as 
to the conditions that seem to give rise to 
the difficulties of assuring the observance 
of the Declaration of Panama and as to 
the possible means and method of obtain- 
ing more easily and effectively the obser- 
vance of the same Declaration on the part 
of the belligerents. 

In a collective reply of the 21 Govern- 
ments made to the Pan American Union, the 
Committee was invested with this jurisdic- 
tion by the Governments on March 2, 1940. 





Pan American Union Notes 


fiftieth Anniversary of the Pan 
American Union 


Pan American Day, April 14, which in 
recent years has been celebrated annually 
throughout the Americas, had_ special 
significance in this year of 1940, because it 
marked the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Pan American Union. 
The celebration of the completion of those 
fifty years of service for the establishment of 
inter-American unity and cooperation 
gave occasion in Washington to a series of 
special ceremonies and functions which 
will long be remembered by all those who 
took part in them. The festivities, which 
continued throughout the week of April 
8-15, ranged from a display of the flags of 
the twenty-one American republics in the 
streets of Washington to a stamp exhibit, 


art exhibition, orchid show, musical pro- 
grams by student groups, radio broadcasts, 
and official and social gatherings, and cul- 
minated on April 15 in the Pan American 
Day address of President Roosevelt to the 
members of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union and a distinguished 
audience of diplomats and government 
officials. 

The next issue of the BuLLeTIN will 
present a detailed account of the cere- 
monies incident to the celebration of this 
memorable event. 


Recent Social Functions 


The Hall of the Americas of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union has been the scene recently of 
several varied and interesting functions. 
On the evening of January 25, 1940, a 
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large and appreciative audience, invited 
by the Director General and the Assistant 
Director of the Pan American Union, 
gathered to see motion pictures in sound 
and color, taken by Miss Louise Branch, of 
the celebration of Pan American Day at 
the New York World’s Fair, and another 
film, The Highway to the Canal, taken by 
Mr. Herbert C. Lanks and showing the 
progress achieved in the construction of 
that portion of the Pan American Highway 
which reaches from the Mexican border to 
Panama. 

The Ambassador of Brazil issued the 
invitations for a lecture, illustrated with 
colored motion pictures, entitled Brazil, 
The Land We Should Know, given by Dr. 
Charles H. Tozier on the night of March 
16, 1940. The films were most pleasing 
and Dr. Tozier’s interesting discussion of 
the natural beauties of Brazil was warmly 
received by the numerous guests. 

On the afternoon of March 25, 1940, an 
audience which included members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, United States Govern- 
ment officials, and other representatives of 


Washington society assembled in response 
to invitations sent out by the Ambassador 
of Panama to hear a recital given by two 
distinguished Panamanian musicians, Car- 
men de Obarrio, pianist, and Alfredo de 
St. Malo, violinist. The artists, both of 
whom occupy eminent places in their 
chosen fields, delighted their audience with 
an unusual and brilliant program, and 
were received with prolonged and en- 
thusiastic applause. 

A large audience, indicative of the pre- 
vailing interest in the colonial epoch of 
America, gathered on the evening of April 
4, 1940, in response to invitations issued 
by the Minister of the Dominican Republic 
to hear an address on The Colonial Archi- 
tecture of Santo Domingo, delivered by 
Professor Domingo Caino de Cancio of 
Georgetown University. The speaker gave 
a scholarly description of the architectural 
treasures of the Dominican capital, which 
was received with warm appreciation on 
the part of his listeners. The many beauti- 
ful photographs on exhibition added to the 
vividness of the address. 





‘‘SHIP UNDER REPAIR,” BY B. QUINQUELA MARTIN 


Pan American News 


Notes on Labor and Social Welfare 


PENSIONS FOR SEAMEN IN ARGENTINA.—At 
itsmesession Of September 295 19395 sthe 
Chamber of Deputies of Argentina, after 
concurring in certain amendments made 
by the Senate, gave final approval to a 
law creating a Pension and Retirement 
Fund for the national merchant marine. 
The law, which was signed as No. 44704 
One October) 059 amayas bes sbrietiy, 
summarized as follows. 


In order that seamen may qualify for pensions 
or retirement benefits, voyages must be made 
under duly issued articles. ‘The law covers not 
only those who fulfill duties in the handling, 
management and care of the vessel but the entire 
service personnel as well. ‘The services of naviga- 
tion are defined as the tasks accomplished by 


registered seamen on vessels flying the national 
flag, whether commercial, fishing, or passenger 
boats, engaged in trans-Atlantic navigation or 
plying the coasts, interior rivers, or navigable 
canals of the Republic. 

The main benefits offered_by the Fund are: 1) 
Ordinary retirement payments; 2) extraordinary 
retirement payments to those who become inca- 
pacitated for work; 3) extraordinary retirement 
payments to those who become incapacitated for 
work in the line of duty; and 4) benefits paid upon 
the death of registered seamen to their families. 

The capital of the fund is to be derived from 
several sources: Contributions of employers and 
employees; allocation of the 2 per cent tax on the 
value of freight charges between Argentine ports; 
the yield of public auctions and annual sales of 
stray merchandise, such as that found on beaches 
or surpluses on board ships, as well as all funds 
which represent over-payments for services and 
which have not been reclaimed within one year; 
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fines imposed for non-compliance with customs, 
maritime, and river ordinances; and donations 
and legacies. 

Administration of the Fund will be in charge of 
a board composed of a chairman designated by 
the Executive Power with approval of the Senate, 
three representatives of employers and three of 
the personnel, with an equal number of sub- 
stitutes for each. The representatives chosen to 
serve on the board of the Fund must belong to 
different maritime institutions. The term of 
office for all members of the board, including the 
chairman, will be three years. 

The first board is charged with the duty 
of appointing a technical committee which 
within a maximum of one year will take a 
census of affiliated members and then 
make an actuarial computation of the plan 
of loans which may be granted to members 
on the basis of the resources created by the 
law. In conformity with data thus 
obtained, the board wiil propose to 
Congress, within 18 months after the 
actuarial computation is made, the amount 
of the benefits which in its judgment the 
organic law should allow, as well as the 
special resources on which it may be neces- 
sary to rely in order to meet the deficit 
caused by recognition of length of service 
of the personnel. Benefits of the law are 
to be extended to eligible persons who have 
left the maritime service, for causes other 
than proven misconduct, during the period 
October 1, 1938, to the time when the 
organic law may be prescribed. The right 
of heirs of deceased seamen to receive 
benefits is given equal recognition. 

REGULATION OF ASSOCIATIONS AND LABOR 
UNIONS IN BRaziL.—On July 7, 1939, Leg- 
islative Decree No. 1402 went into effect 
in Brazil, establishing rules and regulations 
for labor unions and professional associa- 
tions. Under this new decree, which re- 
peals the one approved on July 12, 1934, the 
Government guarantees the free organiza- 
tion of workers and employers and reserves 
the right of recognizing associations which 
fulfill the provisions of the new decree. 


The measure may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

Associations for purposes of study, pro- 
tection, and coordination of the profes- 
sional interests of all employers, employees, 
salaried workers, independent manual 
laborers or intellectual workers, engaged 
in the same or related professions, are 
lawful. Unions and associations formed in 
accordance with the law and registered in 
the National Labor Bureau shall be 
recognized and invested with the preroga- 
tives authorized by the decree. 

Industrial associations must fulfill the 
following requirements: 1) Associations of 
employers must include at least one-third 
of the legally constituted companies; the 
unions at least one-third of the wage 
earners; and in the case of associations of 
employees or independent workers or of 
professionals, one-third of those engaged in 
the profession; and 2) the presidency of the 
association must be held by a native born 
Brazilian and the other administrative and 
representative offices must be filled by 
Brazilians. 

Only one union for each profession will 
be recognized. Unions may be organized 
on a district, municipal, intermunicipal, 
state, or interstate basis, and in excep- 
tional cases the formation of national 
unions may be authorized by the Minister 
of Labor, Industry, and Commerce. Union 
recognition shall always be given to the 
industrial association which, in the opin- 
ion of the Minister of Labor, Industry, and 
Commerce, is most representative, the se- 
lection being guided by 1) the number of 
members, 2) social services organized and 
maintained, and 3) amount of capital 
possessed by the organization. The func- 
tioning of the union is made conditional 
upon abstention of members from any 
kind of propaganda incompatible with 
national institutions and interests and 
from the acceptance or exercise of any 
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elective office while in the paid employ 
of the association. 

Federations may be formed of not less 
than 5 unions which represent a group of 
identical, similar, or related professions, 
and 3 or more federations may constitute 
a confederation. Federations shall be 
formed by states, and the Minister of 
Labor, Industry, and Commerce may 
authorize the formation of interstate or 
national federations. Confederations must 
have their headquarters in the nation’s 
capital. The decree authorizes the for- 
mation of 7 employers’ confederations and 
7 workers’ confederations for industry, 
commerce, maritime and air transporta- 
tion, land transportation, communications 
and publicity, credit institutions, and edu- 
cational and cultural establishments; and 
there is further authorized the formation 
of a National Confederation of the Liberal 
Professions. Unions in agriculture and the 
cattle industry will be regulated by special 
decree. 

The rights of the unions are: 1) To repre- 
sent before the administrative and judicial 
authorities their own interests and the indi- 
vidual interests of members in matters 
referring to union activity; 2) to found and 
maintain employment agencies; 3) to sign 
collective labor contracts; 4) to elect and 
designate union representatives; 5) to col- 
laborate with the Government, as a tech- 
nical or consultative body, in the study and 
solution of the problems of organized labor; 
and 6) to assess dues against those who 
come within the categories represented by 
the associations. 

The duties of the unions are: 1) to col- 
laborate with public authorities in the pro- 
motion of industrial solidarity; 2) to stim- 
ulate the establishment of consumer and 
credit cooperatives; 3) to maintain a legal 
aid service for members; 4) to found and 
maintain schools, especially schools of ap- 
prenticeship, and hospitals and other social 


welfare institutions; and 5) to work for the 
settlement of labor disputes. 

The decree provides that where other 
circumstances are equal, unionized com- 
panies and institutions shall be given pref- 
erence in federal, state, or municipal public 
works. Unionization of public officials 
and employees is forbidden. 

Fines will be imposed for infringements 
of the law. When a union as a whole 
violates the law, the penalty may include 
suspension or dismissal of its directors 
or members of its council, suspension 
of its activities, and revocation of its legal 
status. 

COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS OF SMALL 
FARMERS IN CHILE.—On August 9, 1939, 
President Aguirre Cerda of Chile promul- 
gated a law establishing cooperative asso- 
ciations of small farmers. ‘The object of 
these cooperatives will be to grant loans 
to members for agricultural purposes and 
to exercise control over such loans; to 
direct the agricultural production of mem- 
bers in accordance with demands of the 
consumers’ market; to organize the sale of 
agricultural products, after they have been 
properly packed and classified, according 
to the interests of members; to acquire 
agricultural machinery, means of trans- 
portation, and breeding and work animals 
for rent to members; to prevent and to 
treat diseases of animals and plants be- 
longing to members or to the association; 
and to assist or to represent members in 
difficulties which arise in the conduct of 
their agricultural activities. 

Only one cooperative may be organized 
in each district of the country, except by 
specific authorization of the President of 
the Republic, upon advice of the Depart- 
ment of Cooperatives of the Agricultural 
Credit Fund. The cooperatives, which 
must be established in conformity with 
the provisions of the law on agricultural 
cooperative associations (No. 4531, Janu- 
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ary 14, 1939), will authorize loans to 
members in representation of the above- 
mentioned Department of Cooperatives. 
The new law establishes a system where- 
by the Department of Cooperatives of the 
Agricultural Credit Fund will act as inter- 
mediary of the Central Bank of Chile, 
the Mortgage Credit Bank, and the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Credit, in making loans 
to a cooperative, for individual members 
or for the organization itself; on condition 
in all cases, however, that the loans are 
for cooperative purposes, for buildings, 
machinery, and farm equipment, and for 
the establishment of related industries. 
The Central Bank of Chile was author- 
ized to place the sum of 100,000,000 pesos 
to the credit of the Agricultural Credit 
Fund for its Department of Cooperatives. 
Loans to be authorized to cooperatives 
for their members may be made for terms 
of 18 months to 5 years and may be for 
sums not exceeding a maximum of 30,000 
pesos to 50,000 pesos, respectively, for 
Loans authorized to co- 
operatives for collective purposes have a 


each member. 


maximum term of 10 years. 

The law applies only to small farmers, 
to settlers on public lands who have pro- 
visional titles thereto, and to occupants 
of land who fulfill the conditions which 
may be determined by the President’s 
regulations, members of the Indian com- 
munities being included among the latter. 
Small farmers are defined as follows: 1) 
Owners of one or more agricultural prop- 
erties, the total valuation of which does 
not exceed 150,000 pesos, provided that 
they themselves work their farms; 2) 
tenants of farms or of agricultural lands, 
the total valuation of which does not 
exceed 300,000 pesos, whose contracts 
have a minimum duration of three years; 
and 3) tenants, agricultural employees, 
and farmers working on a fifty-fifty share 
basis, who cultivate the land and who 


have a contract for more than one year. 

The control and superintendence of the 
cooperative associations is vested in the 
Department of Agricultural Cooperatives, 
which henceforth is to be a part of the 
Ministry of Agriculture instead of the 
Ministry of Promotion, as_ heretofore. 
The agricultural experts of the Ministry 
of Agriculture will be required to extend 
their technical collaboration to the cooper- 
atives and their members without charge. 

Cost OF LIVING AND WAGES IN CosTA 
Rica.—In the report of the Departments of 
Government, Police, Labor, and Social 
Welfare presented to the Congress of Costa 
Rica by the Secretary of State for the 
year 1938, there was included a statement 
of the Labor Office for that year which 
contained a report on the cost of living in 
Costa Rica. 

The study, based on carefully compiled 
data, shows that there was a progressive 
increase in the cost of food and housing in 
the Republic during the period 1936-38. 
The average daily cost of food for the 
country as a whole was 0.57 colones in 
1938, compared to 0.53 in 1936, an in- 
crease of 7.5 percent. The percentage of 
increase in the cost of housing was con- 
siderably greater, the average cost in 1938 
being 5.481 colones against 4.435 in 1936, 
or an increase of 23.6 percent. The in- 
crease in the cost of housing was partic- 
ularly reflected in the city of San José, 
where, according to the report, the monthly 
rent of a modest four-room house has in- 
creased nearly 47.25 percent (from 13.08 
colones in 1936 to 19.26 in 1938) Aea@ihe 
report gives no data on clothing, medical 
supphes, or other factors which enter into 
the daily cost of living, but it was an- 
nounced that an investigation of the cost of 
these items is being made and that the 
results would be made public at a later 
date. 

According to the Director of the Labor 
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Office, Law No. 82 of August 25, 1937, 
regulating consumers’ prices of corn, 
beans, and rice, has begun to give the 
desired beneficial results and has acted as 
‘*‘a brake on the abuses which were com- 
mitted against small producers, who were 
paid positively ridiculous sums for their 
crops.” Law No. 157, dated August 21, 
1935, established minimum wages for 
agricultural workers—O0.25 colon per hour 
for laborers on coffee, sugar cane, and 
tobacco plantations and 0.50 colon per 
hour on banana and cacao plantations. 
On December 19, 1934, Law No. 41 
created wage commissions charged with 
the duty of studying the condition and 
income of the various industries and the 
needs of the laborers and their families, and 
then recommending to the Ministry of 
Labor the respective wages which should 
be paid the workers. In reference to the 
functioning of this law, the Director of the 
Technical Office of Labor stated in his 
report for 1938 that the law clearly in- 
dicates, in regard to the establishment of 
these wage commissions, that a petition 
must first be offered by the interested 
parties asking for the naming of such a 
commission, and because of this fact, the 
only one so far named has been that of 
the central district of San José, which was 
set up by Resolution No. 7 of September 
23, 1938. ‘This commission recommended 
daily wages for bakers and the recom- 
mended wages were approved by the 
Executive Power in Decree No. 1, January 
16, 1939. ‘The Director added that during 
the year 1938 the daily wage situation in 
the country had been generally normal and 
that with the new banana projects on the 
Pacific Coast, there would undoubtedly be 
a trend toward improvement. 
UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS IN CuBaA.—The 
results of the 1939 census of the unem- 
ployed in the Republic of Cuba were 
recently made public by the Ministry of 


Labor. The census, first of its kind ever 
made for the Republic as a whole, showed 
that in 1939 there were 384,614 unem- 
ployed persons, of whom 338,447 were 
men and 46,167 women. ‘The figures were 
classified as follows: 1) Persons who were 
unemployed during the whole year— 
110,514 men and 16,180 women; 2) per- 
sons who worked only during the sugar 
season and the tobacco harvest—216,738 
men and 27,227 women; and 3) small 
property holders and independent laborers 
who have been unemployed for a consider- 
able period of time—11,195 men and 2,760 
women. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE MOTHER 
AND CuHILtp IN Mexico.—During the 
period July 20-22, 1939, there met in the 
Palace of Fine Arts in the City of Mexico 
the Organizing Assembly of the National 
Committee for the Mother and Child, in 
response to invitations issued by Silvestre 
Guerrero, Secretary of Public Health, to 
all social welfare entities in the country 
and to the Governors of all the States. The 
Assembly, the principal object of which 
was to set up the National Committee and 
to determine general plans for the func- 
tioning of subsidiary State and municipal 
committees, named a Governing Board of 
the National Committee of which Dr. 
Guillermo Lechuga was made Chairman 
and Dr. Alfredo M. Saavedra Secretary 
General. 

At the opening session of the Organizing 
Assembly, Dr. Angel Cifuentes spoke on 
behalf of the Ministry of Public Health, 
outlining the general bases on which the 
work and activities of the National Com- 
mittee will be predicated. 

According to official reports, a hearty 
response to the plans and projects of the 
National Committee has been forthcom- 
ing from all parts of the Republic, and 
the Ministry of Public Health has pledged 
itself to foster and support the Committee’s 
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work. ‘This determination on the part of 
the Ministry and the spirit of cooperation 
evident in the country as a whole are con- 
sidered by the Committee as indicative of 
a current of national action which augurs 
well for the success of the Committee’s task 
of liquidating the many problems affecting 
the welfare and the general improvement 
of the Mexican people. 

THREE YEARS OF COMPULSORY SOCIAL 
SECURITY IN PEeRu.—The third anniver- 
sary of the promulgation of Law No. 8433, 
which established a system of compulsory 
social security, was celebrated in Peru on 
August 12, 1939. Peru’s social security 
law covers illness, maternity, disability, 
old age, and death benefits, and it applies 
to all wage earners not over 60 years of 
age, of both sexes, whose wages do not 
exceed 3,000 gold soles a year. 

Dr. Edgardo Rebagliati, general man- 
ager of the National Social Security Fund, 
stated in his report covering the three 
years’ operation of the law that since it 
went into effect a general plan of medical 
assistance has been developed, based on 
conclusions drawn from a study of the 
workers’ needs and in harmony with the 
principles of the Health Committee of the 
League of Nations. The plan, explained 
Dr. Rebagliati, calls for the establishment 
of 13 hospitals, 29 clinics, 55 rural medical 
stations, 10 traveling dispensaries, and 
52 pharmacies. 

The 13 hospitals are to be divided into 
three groups, z. ¢., those of more than 80 
beds and a clinic (to be established in 
Lima, Piura, Chiclayo, Chocope, Ica, 
and Arequipa); those of more than 80 
beds ‘without a clinic (to be located in 
La Oroya and Huariaca); and those of 
less than 80 beds and a clinic (planned 
for Trujillo, Huacho, Cafiete, Chincha, 
and Chimbote). ‘The hospitals, which will 
be constructed to conform most efficiently 
to the number of beds required, will be 


furnished with the most modern equip- 
ment for diagnosis and treatment, in 
order to facilitate the work of the doctors 
and to give the insured the best possible 
medical attention. The medical assistance 
to be undertaken contemplates not only 
care and treatment of the sick, but also 
careful work in the field of preventive 
medicine. 

The rural medical stations will be small 
units whose principal object will be to 
care for small groups of workers far re- 
moved from urban centers. ‘The stations 
will at all times be in charge of a nurse, but 
will be visited periodically by the doctors 
and during such visits will serve as clinics. 
The traveling dispensaries, to consist of 
motor vehicles or trailers, will serve small 
groups of scattered workers wherever high- 
ways are available. ‘They will be equipped 
for medical, surgical, and laboratory ex- 
aminations. 

The total hospital service at the initia- 
tion of the plan will consist of 2,457 beds, 
according to Dr. Rebagliati, and will rep- 
resent an investment of 13,000,000 soles. 
In putting the plan into effect, the estab- 
lishment of the hospitals will receive 
priority, to be followed next by the clinics 
and the rural medical stations. 

Among additional activities in prospect 
in conjunction with this plan of medical as- 
sistance are a National Social Security 
Fund School for Nurses, to be set up pro- 
visionally at Miraflores and finally at the 
Polyclinic Hospital in Lima; establishment 
of a pharmacological supply center and 
the planning of equipment for pharmacies; 
the organization of hospital administrators 
into a technical group, for which purpose 
Dr. Rebagliati announced the visit to 
Lima of Dr. S. S. Goldwater, Chief of the 
New York City hospitals, and Dr. S. L. 
Christian, Chief of the Division of Hos- 
pitals of the United States Bureau of 
Public Health. 
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hey actuary, of the) Fund, Dr Franz 


Schruefer, reported that on the basis of 
data obtained during the last three years, 


he has figured that the number of bene- 
ficiaries of Social Security in Peru will 
probably reach 200,000. 

In the BULLETIN of November 1937, pp. 
827-34, there was published an extensive 
article by Dr. Rebagliati on the subject 
of Compulsory Soctal Security in Peru. 

SocIAL SECURITY IN VENEZUELA.—The 
National Labor Office of Venezuela, 
Section of Social Security, recently pub- 
lished a study of labor accidents in the 
Republic during the years 1937 and 1938. 
As an aid to a clearer understanding of 
the statistical tables, it is appropriate to 
note the following provisions of the Ven- 
ezuelan labor law in regard to occupa- 
tional risks: 

Proprietors of business establishments, under- 
takings, and plants will be obliged to pay the 
workers or employees and apprentices engaged 
in such enterprises the compensation provided by 
the labor law for accidents and occupational 
disease caused by the employment itself or result- 


ing directly from such employment, whether or 
not there may have been contributory negligence 
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on the part of the enterprise or of the workers, 
employees, or apprentices. 

The law provides that the right to compensa- 
tion shall be accorded in case of accidents or 
occupational disease which result in death, perma- 
nent total disability, temporary total disability, 
permanent partial disability, and 
partial disability. 

The provisions of the law do not apply to 
accidents and illnesses which occur under the 
following circumstances: 1) When intentionally 
provoked by the victim; 2) when due to extra- 
neous force majeure, if evidence of any special risk 
is not proven; 3) when the accident or illness 
concerns persons doing occasional work outside 
the establishment of the employer; 4) persons 
who work in their own homes for employers; 5) 
members of the family of the proprietor of an 
establishment, who work exclusively for him and 
who live under the same roof; and 6) laborers, 
employees, and apprentices in agricultural and 
stockraising enterprises which normally employ 
fewer than five persons and which do not make 
use of any stationary motor equipment. All cases 
falling within these categories come under the 
provisions of the common law or of special laws. 


temporary 


The following tables show the number 
of accidents which occurred in 1937 and 
1938, classified according to business, 
days of disability, and total compensation 
eranted. 

















1937 
Days of disability : 
Industrie oun ga: | Coxmerim 
0-3 4-7 8-14 15-21 22-40 41- | 

Bolivares 
(ODT) ee sais aera eet eaters 3, 880 Dy BBY) 516 477 217 194 101 136 534, 834. 19 
IM bhoviiavers 3 6 cana 8 eS eeeee 3, 342 2, 934 231 119 36 15 5 2 99, 945. 05 
@onstzpuction).....5..5. 195 55 46 38 19 17 14 8 WB WS, SY 
Port facilities.......... 183 19 131 21 9 2 iF Gevaert 10, 560. 40 
Transportation........ 64 8 22 13 8 5 5 3 NG, W225. 75 
Agriculture and cattle. . 36 2 6 5 6 3 28 16, 160. 00 
GMTIME esis sis veces) 20 1 5 3 4 2, 3 9, 640. 65 
Commercial businesses. . 13 1 3 2 1 1 34 982. 00 
Wariustts a. 546-4. -5 340 271 29 23 3 6 3 45, 370. 18 
MO talRas At Ante cets 8, 073 5, 628 963 711 322 247 138 64 807, 347. 19 


























1 No compensation yet paid for nine fatal accidents in the State of Zulia. 
2 No compensation yet paid for one fatal accident in the State of Lara. : x 
3 No compensation paid for one fatal accident in the State of Aragua because the survivors presented no legal claims. 
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1938 
7 : Average Average 
Tinaimetties Number of Days lost ae TG Saar is i 

accident accident 

Bolivares Bolivares 
(OM Nee ee Suape ett eaeU STS RE Re a RSS nr PM er ns Ge te 5022 57, 594 413, 322 ES 82. 30 
IN Bho taza esoher orate tories eie ania meas 4, 081 18, 920 158, 107 4.6 38. 74 
Constnuctionee hae noe 326 15, 147 40, 124 46.4 12350 
RoOiracilitiesmieesrincan eon 23 826 7, 567 6.7 61. 52 
SUGARY Hs Saricme paca aie Seustwets 103 2,219 3, 588 Dilies5 34. 83 
Mianutactuncin gem aee eae cree 149 2, 646 22, 470 Ws 7 150. 80 
Wernaue waclOGERE) Soo poche nacae 45 2,109 6, 825 46.8 151. 66 
slicanspoutah Ones wewr retest 42 Phy OAS 5,163 54. 4 2292. 
Agriculture and cattle............ 39 1, 483 il, ily 38.0 46. 58 
Commercial establishments....... 79 2, 712 7, 542 34.3 95. 46 
Puloliceutilatieseeaew eerie aac 21 2, 495 Gn OS 118.8 288. 14 
Saawaralllll Seycgnree areas si ea tccaey 10 1,541 771 154-1 U7, UC 
INavigationer ae seaeacr ae. sats: 32 S02 DO92 96.9 302. 87 
los pitallsie eres emis e sen eis te een tee 334 11 41 3. 6 13. 66 
ID OmeStiCs are secrete a eae it | 0 0 0 0 
WO tallWeen ees aera Meee, Fc 10, 076 | 113, 092 683, 080 lil, 2 67. 80 


It should be noted that during 1938 
compensation amounting to 272,875 boli- 
vares was paid for 300 accidents which 
occurred in 1937. ‘This sum is included 
in the 1937 total of 807,347 bolivares. 
Likewise, compensation has not yet been 
paid for a number of accidents which 
occurred in 1938. 

The Chief of the Social Security Section 


attributes the 1938 increase of 2,003 acci- 
dents over the 1937 total to the fact that 
employers have begun to comply more 
readily with the provisions of the Labor 
Law relative to the reporting of accidents, 
as well as to an increase in activity in the 
oil and mining industries with a conse- 
quent increase in personnels (hems) 
figures will be of particular interest.—G. C. 
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Remicto Crespo TorAL.—Lawyer, pub- 
licist, writer, and poet. Served as deputy 
at the Convention of 1883 and in all 
succeeding congresses to 1898. In recent 
years was Rector of the University of 
Cuenca, his native city. His literary works 
included books, pamphlets, essays, and 
articles covering a wide range of intellec- 
tual, philosophical, legal, and _ scientific 
subjects and he was generally acclaimed 
as the dean of Ecuadorean poets. Died at 
the age of 79 at Cuenca, Ecuador, on July 
Sy II 

IsmMAEL GajARDO Reyes.—Chilean scien- 
tist, retired Naval officer. Graduate of 
the Naval Academy; Captain in the 
Chilean Navy at the time of his retirement 
in 1910; for many years director of the 
National Observatory; advocate of calen- 
dar reform; author of scientific works on 
physical geography, seismology, meteor- 
ology, and climatology. Died in Santiago, 
Chile, on October 24, 1939, at the age of 63. 

SANTIAGO IGLEsIAs.— Puerto Rican states- 
man and labor leader. Born in Corufa, 
Spain; in 1898 founded in Puerto Rico 
Free Federation of Workingmen; organ- 
ized American Federation of Labor in 
Puerto Rico and Cuba; secretary, Pan 
American Federation of Labor since 1925. 
Founded and edited Porvenir Social, 1898— 
1900; Union Obrera, 1903-06; Fusticza, 
1914-25. Senator, Puerto Rican Legis- 
lature, 1917-32; Resident Commissioner 
to United States Congress since 1932. 
Died in Washington, December 5, 1939, 
at the age of 67. 

AURELIO Mosquera NARvVAEz.—Physi- 
cian teacher, President of ) Ecuador, 
Graduate of the Medical School, Central 
University, Quito, 1907; professor in the 
university for 25 years; Deputy in National 


Congress, 1914-15; member of Municipal 
Council, 1914-18; member of the Welfare 
Board, 1914-16; member of the Constit- 
uent Congress, 1928; elected President of 
the Republic, December 2, 1938, for a 4- 
year term. Died in Quito on November 
po So watatheraccrolh so. 

ANTONIO SALVADOR PEDREIRA.—Puerto 
Rican writer and teacher. Graduate of 
University of Puerto Rico, 1923; M. A., 
Columbia University, 1926; Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Madrid, 1932. Professor in the 
University of Puerto Rico since 1921, 
Columbia University, 1926-27, Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, 1926-27; 
director of the Department of Hispanic 
Studies of the University of Puerto Rico 
since 1927: co-director and founder of the 
review Indice, 1929=312 Member Centro 
de Investigaciones Sociales (president, 
1930-31); Ateneo Puertorriquefio. Author 
of Bibliografia puertorriquena (1932), Hostos, 
ciudadano de América (1932), Insularismo 
(1934), and other literary works, also 
essays, articles, and poems 
published in Puerto Rican, Spanish, and 
American papers and periodicals. Died in 
Sanka (lane Octobene23 09S) eatschemage 
of 40. 

Evioporo ViLtLazon.—Bolivian finan- 
cier, statesman, former President. Gradu- 
ate in law from University of San Simon, 
Cochabamba, 1869. Elected Deputy to 
the Legislative Congresses of 1872, 1873, 
and 1874 and to the Convention of 1880. 
Minister of Finance, 1880; military and 
civilian head of Southern Bolivia, 1599; 
Vice President of Bolivia, 1905; President 
of Bolivia during the constitutional period 
1909-13. Also served as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, special financial agent of 
Bolivia in Europe, and Minister to Argen- 
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tina. Died in September 1939, in Cocha- 
bamba, Bolivia, at the age of 92. 

J. BurLER WricHtT.— United States dip- 
lomat. Entered foreign service, 1909; held 
appointments in Europe and America; 
United States Minister to Hungary, 1927, 
Uruguay, 1930, Czechoslovakia, 1934; 
United States Ambassador to Cuba, 1937; 
acting chief, Division of Latin American 
Affairs, Department of State, 1915; Assist- 
ant Secretary .of State, 1924; expert 
assistant, Conference on Limitation of 
Armament, Washington, 1921; Commis- 
sioner, Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 
1922; secretary, United States delegation, 
Fifth International Conference of Ameri- 
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can States, Santiago, Chile, 1923; delegate, 
Seventh Conference, Montevideo, 1933. 
Died at Habana, Cuba, December 4, 1939, 
at the age of 62. 

ENRIQUE FERNANDEZ LEDEsMA.—Mexi- 
can poet, writer, bibliographer, and his- 
torian. Served one term as Deputy in the 
Mexican Congress; for six years was Direc- 
tor of the National Library of Mexico; 
more recently was engaged in research 
work in the Department of Press and Pub- 
licity. He was particularly devoted to the 
history and development of the graphic arts 
of Mexico and was author of several books 
in that field. Died at the age of 51 years in 
the City of Mexico on November 9, 1939. 
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PANORAMA 
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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, now 50 years old, is 


an international organization created and main- 
tained by the twenty-one American Republics: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Origi- 
nally known as the International Bureau of the 
American Republics, it was established in 1890 in 
accordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. ‘The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, eco- 
nomics, intellectual cooperation, juridical matters, 
agricultural cooperation, travel, and labor and 
social information. All these divisions maintain 
close relations with official and unofficial bodies 
in the countries members of the Union. The 
Columbus Memorial Library contains 105,000 
volumes and many maps. The BuL.etin of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ 
of the institution. For a list of other publications 


of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The flags of all the American republics flew in front of the building in honor of the Union’s fiftieth 
anniversary, which was commemorated throughout the continent. 
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JUNE 1940 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of 


the Pan American Union in Washington 


On April 14, 1940, the Pan American 
Union celebrated its golden jubilee. ‘The 
commemoration of that date in Washing- 
ton and throughout the nations of the 
Americas was an event whose significance 
extends to wider spheres than the mere 
celebration of the anniversary of the 
founding of an institution. It marked the 
completion of fifty years of uninterrupted 
and increasing service in the promotion of 
peace, amity, and understanding among 
the twenty-one American republics; a 
half century of zealous effort toward a 
living and permanent realization of the 
ideals of inter-American unity and co- 
operation which were envisaged long ago 
by Bolivar when he convoked the first 
Congress of American States in 1826 and 
~ which on April 14, 1890, were advanced 
in concrete form by the official resolution 
creating the Commercial Bureau of the 
American Republics, today the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, by the delegates of the eighteen 
American States assembled in their First 


International Conference at Washington. 
The fifty years just completed have seen 
a powerful welding of the economic and 
cultural bonds uniting the nations of 
North, Central, and South America; and 
the fact that these bonds are today strong 
among the American republics bears full 
and splendid witness to the unflagging 
efforts of the Pan American Union to 
fulfill the purposes for which it was created. 
Undeniably, the record of the Union’s 
first fifty years has been written in service 
upon which the countries, members of 
the Union, may look with satisfaction and 
pride. 

All the nations of the Americas joined in 
this memorable celebration, but it was 
particularly fitting that the city in which 
the Pan American Union came into being 
should have been the center of the festivi- 
ties. The President of the United States 
proclaimed April 14 as Pan American Day, 
and the entire period April 8-15 was desig- 
nated Pan American Week. ‘The city put 
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on gala attire and, from the President 
down to the smallest citizens in the kinder- 
gartens, participated in the celebration. 
A number of the principal streets were 
decorated with the flags of the twenty-one 
republics; several of the large down-town 
department stores had special Pan Ameri- 
can window displays; some of the theaters 
presented performances arranged upon a 
Pan American theme; and in Civic associa- 
tions, community centers, societies, clubs, 
schools, and universities, the progress and 
development of inter-American friendship 
and understanding during the past fifty 
years were the topic of special programs 
of addresses, tableaux, plays, music, and 
exhibits. 

The press devoted columns of space 


daily to articles which traced the path of 
inter-American economic and cultural re- 
lations through the years, and numerous 
radio programs of a Pan American charac- 
The radio and cable 
were kept busy with a stream of messages 
which poured into the Pan American 
Union from all parts of the continent— 
messages from the Presidents and other 
government officials of the American re- 
publics, from cultural societies, universi- 
ties, academies, and institutions, as well 
as from many individuals who availed 


ter were broadcast. 


themselves of the occasion to offer congrat- 
ulations for past accomplishments and best 
wishes for continued success in the future. 

The Pan American building, which since 
its erection in 1910 has been one of Wash- 
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ington’s most impressive edifices, took on 
an added measure of beauty and color dur- 
ing Pan American Week. Throughout 
the week the flags of the twenty-one 
American republics flew from their stand- 
ards in the plaza in front of the building. 
Inside the building, the permanent garden 
of tropical and sub-tropical plants which 
graces the patio blossomed overnight with 
a myriad of orchids, of endless color and 
Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, and Mexico. 
These exquisitely lovely and exotic plants, 
all of them in full bloom, were so skilfully 


variety, from Brazil, 


placed among the palms, trees, and shrubs 
of the garden that they seemed to have 
grown there as if in their natural habitat, 
and the rare and delicate beauty of the 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ADDRESS- 
ING THE SPECIAL MEETING OF 
THE GOVERNING BOARD OF THE 
PAN AMERICAN UNION, APRIL 15, 
1940, INCOMMEMORATION OF THE 
UNION’S FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


flower sprays and clusters was profusely 
admired by the thousands of visitors who 
thronged the building during the week. 
The orchids were exhibited through the 
courtesy of Mr. John Slotter of Jessup, 
Maryland; and still more color and per- 
fume were given to the scene by a beau- 
tiful display of ferns, tulips, hyacinths, and 
Easter lilies lent by the United States 
Botanic Garden. 

The chief event of the celebration was the 
address of President Roosevelt at a special 
session of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union, before which he had 
been invited to speak. At eleven o’clock 
on April 15 the Board assembled around its 
great table, placed for the occasion in the 
Hall of the Americas. There a large 
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number of diplomats of all countries, 
United States Government officials, and 
other persons of importance had gathered 
to hear the President’s Pan American 
Day message. Speaking slowly and im- 
pressively, not only to the visible audience 
but to multitudes of radio listeners through- 
out the world, he said: 


In the year 1890, on April fourteenth, and 
without fanfare of trumpets, an Inter-American 
Conference unanimously adopted a resolution 
providing that ‘‘there shall be formed by the 
countries represented in this Conference an asso- 
ciation under the title of the International Union 
of American Republics.” 

The tasks of the new organization were simple. 

They were to collect and distribute commercial 
information, to publish a bulletin, to provide 
trade information and to carry forward the work 
of promoting sound business relations. 
- But behind these prosaic words there was the 
driving force of a great American conception 
which had been gathering headway for sixty 
years. 

The ideal originated in the mind of Simén 
Bolivar: and a kindly history has preserved for 
us the draft he wrote in 1826, sketching his pur- 
pose and objective. 

His aim was peace for the Americas. His hope 
was that the American example might eventually 
give peace to the entire world. His plan was 
stated in a single, brilliant sentence: ‘“The New 
World takes shape in the form of independent 
nations, all joined by a common law which would 
control their foreign relations and would offer 
them the stabilizing force of a general and per- 
manent Congress.” A little later in the same 
year, as you know, the Conference of Panama 
assembled. 

At that time, it took bold minds even to dream 
of universal peace. And yet, the Congress of 
Panama gave clear expression to precisely that 
aspiration. Before that time, there had been 
but two systems of peace known to the world. 
One of them had been the peace of universal 
conquest, which Rome had achieved and lost, 
and which Napoleon had vainly endeavored to 
imitate. The other was the dangerous and 
temporary peace of balance of power—which 
even in 1826 was plainly no permanent solution. 

At the Congress of Panama, the American 
nations proclaimed the ideal of a Cooperative 
Peace; the peace of free equals, freely agreeing 


to settle whatever differences might arise among 
them by none but pacific means—determined to 
cooperate with each other for the greater good 
of all. 

Never before had any group of nations been 
asked to renounce the splendors of indefinite 
conquest, and to achieve their true grandeur by 
peaceful cooperation. Yet that was precisely 
what the Americas were considering. 

The dream of Bolivar was not realized at the 
Congress of Panama. But it did remain a hope, 
an inspiration. ‘To the writers, the poets, the 
dreamers, who kept the ideal of cooperative peace 
alive through the imperialist nineteenth century 
we owe an everlasting debt of gratitude. 

In spite of several attempts to bring to a realiza- 
tion the ideal of inter-American unity, more than 
six decades went by before the seed began to grow. 
I am proud of the fact that on that occasion the 
initiative came from the United States. In 1888, 
President Cleveland approved an Act of Congress 
authorizing him to call a conference of the Ameri- 
can countries in order that there might be worked 
out a peaceful plan for the settling of disagree- 
ments and disputes, and a means of encouraging 
such reciprocal relations as would benefit all. 

It was that inter-American conference, fifty 
years ago, that set up the International Union of 
the American Republics, the anniversary of which 
we are observing today. In opening the Confer- 
ence, James G. Blaine expressed its high purpose 
in the following words: ‘‘We believe that a spirit 
of justice, of common and equal interest between 
the American states, will leave no room for an 
artificial balance of power like unto that which 
has led to wars abroad and drenched Europe in 
blood.” : 

Fifty years of unremitting effort have brought 
our Republics far along the road that leads to this 
goal. Today, as never before, our nations have 
reason to appreciate the fruits of that progress. 
For today we are again face to face with the old 
problem. 

Universal and stable peace remains a dream. 
War, more horrible and destructive than ever, 
has laid its blighting hand on many parts of the 
earth. Peace among our American nations re- 
mains secure because of the instruments we have 
succeeded in creating. They embody, in great 
measure at least, the principles upon which, I 
believe, enduring peace must be based throughout 
the world. 

Peace reigns today in the Western hemisphere 
because our nations have liberated themselves 
from fear. No nation is truly at peace if it lives 
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COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 


The Hon. Héctor David Castro, Minister of El Salvador and Vice Ghairman of the Governing Board, 
receives from the Hon. Roy North, Assistant Postmaster General, a sheet of the United States stamps 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the Pan American Union. 


under the shadow of coercion or invasion. By 
the simple process of agreeing that each nation 
shall respect the integrity and independence of the 
others, the New World has freed itself of the 
greatest and simplest cause of war. Self-restraint 
and the acceptance of the equal rights of our 
neighbors as an act of effective will has given us 
the peace we have had, and will preserve that 
peace so long as we abide by this ultimate moral 
law. 

Peace reigns among us today because we have 
agreed, as neighbors should, to mind our own 
businesses. We have renounced, each and all of 
us, any right to intervene in each other’s domestic 
affairs, recognizing that free and independent 
nations must shape their own destinies and find 
their own ways of life. 

Peace reigns among us today because we have 
resolved to settle any dispute that should arise 


among us by friendly negotiation in accordance 
with justice and equity, rather than by force. 
We have created effective machinery for this 
purpose and we have demonstrated our willing- 
ness to have full recourse to that method. 

Peace reigns among us because we have recog- 
nized the principle that only through vigorous and 
mutually beneficial international economic rela- 
tions can each of us have adequate access to 
materials and opportunities necessary to a rising 
level of economic well-being for our peoples. In 
every practicable way we are seeking to bring 
this vital principle to its realization. 

We of this hemisphere have no need to seek 
a new international order; we have already 
found it. This was not won by hysterical outcries, 
or violent movements of troops. We did not 
stamp out nations, capture governments, or up- 
root innocent people from the homes they had 
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built. We did not invent absurd doctrines of race 
supremacy, or claim dictatorship through univer- 
sal revolution. 

The inter-American order was not built by 
hatred and terror. It has been paved by the end- 
less and effective work of men of good will. We 
have built a foundation for the lives of hundreds 
of millions. We have unified these lives by a 
common devotion to a moral order. 

The cooperative peace in the Western Hemi- 
sphere was not created by wishing; and it will 
require more than words to maintain it. In this 
association of nations, whoever touches any one 
of us touches all of us. We have only asked that 
the world go with us in the path of peace. But we 
shall be able to keep that way open only if we are 
prepared to meet force with force if challenge is 
ever made. 

‘Today we can have no illusions. Old dreams of 


universal empire are again rampant. We hear of 
races which claim the right of mastery. We learn 
of groups which insist they have the right to 
impose their way of life on other nations. We 
encounter economic compulsions shrewdly de- 
vised to force great areas into political spheres of 
influence. 

All of this is not of mere academic interest. We 
know that what happens in the Old World directly 
and powerfully affects the peace and well being of 
the New. It was for this very reason that we have 
adopted procedures that enable us to meet any 
eventuality. At Buenos Aires we agreed that we 
would consult, should our peace be threatened. 
At Lima we agreed to stand together to defend and 
maintain the absolute integrity of every American 
nation from any attack, direct or indirect, from 
beyond the seas. At Panama we worked out ways 
and means for keeping war away from this Hemi- 





“THE FUNERAL,” BY ANTONIO BELLOLIO OF ECUADOR 


A collection of paintings from the Latin American Republics made by the International Business Ma- 
chines Company at the suggestion of its President, Thomas J. Watson, was shown at the Corcoran Art 
Gallery in Washington during Pan American week. 
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“MARKET ON THE HILL,” BY PETION SAVAIN OF HAITI 


The sunshine and bright colors of this picture in the exhibit of Latin American art at the Corcoran 
Gallery were extremely pleasing. 


sphere. I pray God that we shall not have to do 
more than that; but should it be necessary, I am 
convinced that we should be wholly successful. 
The inner strength of a group of free people is 
irresistible when they are prepared to act. 

In my conception, the whole world now is 
struggling to find the basis of its life in coming 
centuries. 

I affirm that that life must be based on positive 
values. 

The value of love will always be stronger than 
the value of hate, since any nation or group of 
nations which employs hatred eventually is torn 
to pieces by hatred within itself. 

The value of a belief in humanity and justice is 
always stronger than the value of belief in force; 
because force at last turns inward and if that 
occurs each man or group of men is finally com- 
pelled to measure his strength against his own 
brother. 

The value of truth and sincerity is always 


stronger than the value of lies and cynicism. No 
process has yet been invented which can perma- 
nently separate men from their hearts and con- 
sciences, or can prevent them from seeing the 
results of their ideas as time rolls by. You cannot 
make men believe that a way of life is good when 
it spreads poverty, misery, disease and death. 
Men cannot be everlastingly loyal unless they are 
{Kees 

We acclaim today the symbol of fifty years of 
the American way. We are determined to con- 
tinue on that way in friendship. We are deter- 
mined that our mutual relations be built upon 
honor and good faith. We are determined to live 
in peace and to make that peace secure. We are 
determined to follow the path of free peoples to a 
civilization worthy of free men. 


President Roosevelt, whose words were 


often interrupted with warm bursts of 
applause, was accorded a prolonged ova- 
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tion at the conclusion of his address. 
After the President’s departure, the special 
meeting of the Governing Board adjourned 
and the members went to the White House, 
where they were guests of President 
Roosevelt at luncheon. 

Among the interesting events of Pan 
American Week was a stamp exhibit in one 
of the halls of the Union’s building. A 
majority of the countries, members of the 
Pan American Union, honored the fiftieth 
anniversary by the emission of special 
commemorative stamps, and all of the 
special issues which had been received at 
the Union were put on display, together 
with a variety of other unusual and attrac- 
tive Latin American stamps issued during 
Recentayears li hes Wimited, Statesmmeost 
Office Department gave added interest to 
the exhibit by lending two large frames in 
which were mounted stamps issued by the 
United States during the last century. 
For the benefit of philatelists a postal sta- 
tion was established at the Union on April 
14, on which date the United States Pan 
American stamp was 
placed on first day sale, and a philatelic 
distributing agency for the sale of the 
Pan American stamps of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries has been operating at the 
Union since that time. 

The several offices and divisions of the 
Union arranged in the exhibition rooms of 
the building attractive and informative dis- 
plays showing the progress and scope of 
their respective activities in the service of 
the member countries. Forming a part of 
this exhibit was a collection of documents 
and photographs connected with the his- 
tory of the Pan American Union. Among 
these were the letters exchanged in 1906 
between Elihu Root, then Secretary of 
State, and Andrew Carnegie, when the 
latter agreed to donate $750,000 for the 
erection of the building, and several photo- 
graphs showing various stages in the con- 


commemorative 


struction and, finally, the dedication of the 
building. 

Every day during Pan American Week 
was the occasion of one or more special 
events, either at the Pan American Union 
itself or in other places in the city, under 
the auspices of the many groups and asso- 
citations which chose to honor the Union 
for the achievements of its first-half-century 
of existence. 

At the Corcoran Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington an exhibition of contemporary 
Latin American paintings was held through 
the courtesy of Mr. Thomas J. Watson, 
President of the International Business 
Machines Corporation. ‘The paintings, 
one from each of the twenty-one American 
countries, were lent from the International 
Business Machines Corporation’s collec- 
tion which had been on display in 1939 
at the New York and San Francisco World 
Fairs. The pictures, selected to give a 
representative cross-section of present-day 
technique and style in American art, were 
enthusiastically acclaimed by both critics 
and the general public. 

On the evening of April 9, students of 
several music schools and the glee clubs of 
universities in or near Washington and 
Baltimore delighted a large audience in the 
Hall of the Americas with a concert of Pan 
American instrumental music and songs. 

The Pan American Society of New York, 
of which Mr. Frederick E. Hasler is presi- 
dent, gave a luncheon on April 12 at the 
Carlton Hotel in Washington in honor of 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, and at the same time presented to 
the Union a beautiful set of flags of the 
American republics. On April 13 the 
Governing Board members were guests of 
honor at a dinner dance, arranged in 
Latin American fiesta style, given by the 
National Press Club of Washington. 

Pan American Week was twice cele- 
brated by the American Association of 
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PRESENTATION TO THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION OF 
THE MEDAL OF THE INTER-AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION 


One of the events of Pan American week was the presentation of the medal of the Inter-American Arbi- 
tration Association to Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, by the Hon. 
Spruille Braden, United States Ambassador to Colombia and honorary president of the Association. 


University Women, with a luncheon on 
April 13 and a tea on April 15. At the 
tea several distinguished Latin American 
women spoke on the role played by women 
in various fields of activity in the Americas. 
At the luncheon Dr. Héctor David Castro, 
Minister of El Salvador and Vice Chair- 
man of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, gave an address out- 
lining the history of the Pan American 
Union and the development of Pan 
American ideals in international relation- 
ships on this continent. He said in part: 


The remarkable development of the Bureau of 
the Pan American Union in the course of the last 
fifty years is the best proof that can be given of 
its usefulness and importance. . . . At the present 
time, it is not an easy problem to point out any 
field of inter-American cooperation in which the 
Pan American Union does not play a part... . 
The Pan American Union helps to form what we 
may call the Pan American spirit, which has made 
it possible, even at times when serious controversies 


have arisen in certain sections of the Western 
Hemisphere, to find in the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union the representatives of 
twenty-one American republics engaged in activi- 
ties which are meant to take care of the common 
interests of these republics. . . . 

Pan Americanism is the dynamic aspect of the 
Pan American spirit, to which I have already made 
a brief reference. It is a living force which unites 
in a common purpose the republics of this Hemi- 
sphere. It is based on the true interests of these 
countries. I cannot say that Pan Americanism 
means more to any one of them than to the others, 
because the usefulness of the cooperation which 
every American republic is supposed to receive 
from her sister nations will entirely depend upon 
her own situation at the time when this coopera- 
tion is rendered. And there is nothing more un- 
certain than the future. 

Geographically, the republics of America are 
separated by two great oceans from the other con- 
tinents of the world. Pan Americanism pays due 
recognition to this fact, and without hampering 
in the least the cordial economic and political 
relations between the American Republics and 
the other nations of the globe, it gives special 
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emphasis to the fact that such separation from 
other continents should be counted an asset not 
only to promote and foster inter-American rela- 
tions but also in order to preserve and to defend 
the integrity, both territorial and political, of 
each one of the American republics from any 
interference of non-American powers. Of course, 
Pan Americanism cannot be translated into a 
living force which unites the American republics 
for a common purpose unless it is the result of the 
joint action of these republics in meeting their 
common problems. Pan Americanism also im- 
plies the recognition that any menace or inter- 
ference against the political or territorial integ- 
rity of any of the American republics is a direct 
concern of all the others. ‘These are the under- 
lying principles of Pan Americanism; and no one 
can deny that should they be ignored at any time, 
the real importance of this vital force of the Amer- 
icas would practically disappear. 


On April 14 at the Catholic University 
of America a solemn pontifice! mass was 
celebrated commemoraiing the Union’s 
fiftieth anniversary. The sermon. which 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Edwin 
Ryan, Secretary of the Institute of Lbero- 
American Studies at the University, \as 
in part as follows: 


We must not forget that in striving for peace in 
the Western Hemisphere we have as our ultimate 
goal the peace of mankind. ‘True, America con- 
stitutes a special region with its special interests 
and as such it is distinct from the rest of the world 
But though it is distinct it is not separate. We do 
not want to cut ourselves off from other regions 
in a sort of pharisaical self-righteousness as though 
we were better than the rest of men. On the 
contrary, we hope that all nations will share in 
whatever blessings God has bestowed upon us, 
and most of all in the blessing of peace. And 
for that reason we wish to keep our own house in 
order. We cannot give peace to others if we 
have not peace ourselves. Consequently, every- 
one who exerts himself toward promoting friendli- 
ness among the nations of America is a world- 
wide benefactor, while any attempt at weakening 
that powerful bond that holds us together is an 
act of treachery not to America alone but to all 
the world. 


The week-long celebration culminated 
on April 15. Early in the morning there 
occurred a ceremony of presentation to the 


Pan American Union of an oil portrait of 
the President of the United States, the 
work of the Guatemalan artist, Manuel 
Flores Penedo, and the gift to the Union 
of the Latin American Consular Corps and 
the Pan American Center of New York. 
The portrait was delivered by twenty 
young women of Latin America who came 
from New York by plane especially to 
represent their respective countries at the 
ceremony. ‘This was followed by the pres- 
entation to the Director General of a 
parchment scroll inscribed with a con- 
gratulatory message from the Latin Amer- 
ican Students Federation of New York. 

The celebration of Pan American Week 
and Pan American Day closed on a note 
of gaiety, with a brilliant reception and 
dance given in the Hall of the Americas 
by the Governing Board and attended by 
a large and representative group from 
Washington’s diplomatic, official, and 
social circles. ‘The Governing Board mem- 
bers and their wives, headed by the Chair- 
man, the Secretary of State, and Mrs. 
Hull, received the guests at the entrance 
to the beautifully decorated and illum- 
inated salon, and the guests remained 
until a late hour to enjoy the supper and 
dancing. Among the many distinguished 
persons who attended the féte was Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie, widow of the eminent 
philanthropist whose generous gift made 
possible the erection cf the Pan American 
Union building. 

A number of other functions and cere- 
monies took place either during or follow- 
ing Pan American Week. On the night 
of April 18 a special Pan American pro- 
gram was given in Constitution Hall by 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, then assembled in their annual 
congress, at which various members of 
the Governing Board of the Union and 
other prominent Latin Americans were 
guests of honor and at which several 
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speakers addressed the audience on the 
subject of Pan Americanism. 

In conjunction with the anniversary cele- 
bration, the Director General, Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, was honored by Haiti and Panama 
and by several international institutions, 
including the Liga Internacional de Accién 
Bolivariana, with decorations and medals, 
in recognition of his valuable services in 
the promotion of good will and under- 
standing among the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. The Director Gen- 
eral, with his usual modesty, accepted 
these tokens, not as a reward for his 
personal accomplishments but as homage 
rendered through him to the Pan American 
Union on the occasion of its golden anni- 
versary. 

Upon presenting to Dr. Rowe the 1940 
gold medal of the Inter-American Com- 
mercial Arbitration Commission, the hon- 
orary chairman of that organization, the 
Hon. Spruille Braden, United States Am- 
bassador to Colombia, said: 


Today it is my high privilege, in my capacity 
as Honorary Chairman, to speak on behalf of 
this Committee of the Inter-American Commer- 
cial Arbitration Commission. 

We are met in this manner, solemnly and sin- 
cerely, to record the deep appreciation of each 
and all our Commission members for the deter- 
mined and very effective inspiration and support 
you have given to the cause of commercial arbi- 
tration on this hemisphere. Quietly and unre- 
mittingly you have labored for more than twenty 
years to advance the principle that all differences, 
large or small, may be accommodated pacifically. 
And, as one of the pioneers in this organization of 
commercial arbitration, I should be derelict to 
my duty if I did not now declare that the very 
existence of the Inter-American Commerical 
Arbitration Commission is measurably due to 
your own wise and helpful counsel and encourage- 
ment. 

It is fitting that this ceremony should be held in 
the fraternal atmosphere of this beautiful build- 
ing. It is timely that we should assemble on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Pan 
American Union, since nearly two decades 
of its constructive life have been under your 


i) 





BIDU SAYAO 


The Brazilian prima donna, who is a member of 

the Metropolitan Opera Company, delighted the 

audience at the concert that was one of the events 
of the semi-centennial celebration . 


direction. And lastly, it is appropriate to recall 
that those of us who stand here now are accompa- 
nied in spirit by that vast multitude of your 
friends throughout the twenty-one American 
republics who, with affection and respect, admire 
the integrity of your character and are grateful 
for your unselfish and always courteous endeavors 
for American solidarity. 

Sir: I am honored to hand you on behalf of the 
Inter-American Commercial Arbitration Com- 
mission its Gold Medal for your distinguished 
service to the cause of peace. 


The Director General accepted the 
medal and acknowledged Ambassador 
Braden’s remarks in the following words: 

It is quite impossible for me adequately to ex- 
press my deep appreciation of the high honor that 


the Inter-American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission has been good enough to confer upon 
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me. It would be presumptuous to give this honor 
a personal interpretation and I shall regard it 
primarily as a tribute to the Pan American Union. 

It has been a real privilege to be associated with 
the work in which the Commission is engaged. 
You have been laying the foundations for the 
development of that spirit of international good 
will without which formal treaties and conven- 
tions are valueless. 

The officers and members of the Commission 
have every reason to feel proud of the results 
accomplished and I can assure you that the Pan 
American Union deems it a privilege to cooperate 
in every possible way. 

Permit me again to thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for this honor. 


1. Dance from the Opera Huemac 


On the night of April 30 the Pan American 
Union again appeared in its festive garb of 
lights, flags, and flowers, and presented to a 
capacity audience a concert in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary, given by the United 
States Marine Band Orchestra under the 
direction of Captain William F, Santelmann, 
with the charming and gifted young Brazil- 
ian coloratura soprano and Metropolitan 
Opera star, Bidi Saydo, as guest artist. 
The program, which was broadcast by 
short wave to Latin America and which 
was sent in part over the regular networks 
of the United States, was as follows: 


Pascual de Rogatis (Argentina) 


UNITED STATES MARINE BAND ORCHESTRA 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM F. SANTELMANN, Leader 


2. Vocal Solos: 


a. Variations on a Theme of Mozart 
b. Aria: Come Serenamente, from Lo Schiavo 


A. Adam 
Carlos Gomes (Brazil) 


Bit SayAo 
Brazilian Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
(With orchestra accompaniment) 


3. Symphonic Poem: La Voz de las Calles 


P. Humberto Allende (Chile) 


THE ORCHESTRA 


4. Festival Overture 


Luis Guzman 


THE ORCHESTRA 
(First rendition) 


5. Overture: La Isla de los Ceibos 


F. Eduardo Fabini (Uruguay) 


THE ORCHESTRA 


6. Vocal Solos: 


a. Cancion del Carretero 
b. Ofrenda 

. Caballito Criollo 
Prece 

. Presente de Natal 

. Viola Quebrada 


. Serenata 


ey oao 


C. Lépez Buchardo (Argentina) 
Floro M. Ugarte (Argentina) 
Floro M. Ugarte (Argentina) 

Octavio Pinto (Brazil) 
Octavio Pinto (Brazil) 
Heitor Villa Lobos (Brazil) 
Alberto Costa (Brazil) 


Brot SayAo 
MILNE CHARNLEY at the piano 


to 8 ymphony 


Alberto Nepomuceno (Brazil) 


THE ORCHESTRA 


(First rendition) 


STrar SPANGLED BANNER 
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The commemoration continued even 
into the month of May. During the 
period May 10-21, the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress met in Washington, at 
the invitation of the Government of the 
United States, as part of the celebrations 
honoring the Pan American Union. At 
the meetings of that Congress, attended by 
several hundred outstanding scientists and 
intellectuals from all parts of the Americas, 
the unremitting labors of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union during its first fifty years of 
service in the cause of inter-American 


peace, concord, and cooperation, were 
often the subject of well-merited acknowl- 
edgments of praise and commendation. 
An account of the Congress will be given 
in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 

Thus there has passed into history a 
golden anniversary, the celebration of 
which has indisputably demonstrated that 
fraternity among nations, such as that 
which has been fostered in the Western 
Hemisphere, constitutes a noble and in- 
spiring example which the whole world 
might well take to heart and follow. 





The Centenary of General Santander 


at the Pan American Union 


May 6, 1940 marked the first centenary of 
the death of General Francisco de Paula 
Santander, the illustrious Colombian pa- 
triot in whom were blended, to a high 
degree, outstanding talents as an army 
officer, statesman, and legislator. 

To commemorate the occasion, the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union held a simple but impressive cere- 
mony in the Hall of Heroes of the Union, 
to honor the memory of the “‘Organizer of 
Victory,” who helped Bolivar to win 
independence for Colombia on the battle- 
field of Boyaca, and of the ‘‘Man of Laws” 
who, after sheathing his victorious sword, 
organized the civil structure of the new 


republic. 
Before the bust of the hero of New 
Granada, members of the Governing 


Board and their guests assembled to hear 
the Vice Chairman of the Board, Dr. 
Héctor David Castro, the Minister of El 
Salvador in the United States, give the 
following eulogy of the man who embodied 
in his manner of living and exalted by his 
heroism the supreme ideals of his country: 


When a nation does homage to the memory of 
its heroes, it is thereby paying the most fitting 
tribute to the noble qualities that graced them and 
signalizing these qualities as the distinctive 
characteristics of its people and as an example to 
be followed by future generations. 

In the life of every historic personage, there are 
two dates especially appropriate for commem- 
orating his services to humanity or to his country. 
One of them is the date of his birth, when for the 
first time the hero looks upon the light of day, a 
moment significant only of an unknown promise 
that later will unfold in the sight of his contempo- 
raries. The other date is that of his death when, 
his task accomplished, the hero lays his tired head 
on the breast of mother earth and speeds his spirit 
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on a new journey to render to his Maker an 
account of the work he did among his brothers on 
earth. When the meaning of both historic mo- 
ments is thus studied, it is obvious that the second 
is the better symbol of a mission worthily fulfilled. 
We find it very natural, therefore, that the 
Republic of Colombia should commemorate this 
day, which marks the centenary of the death of 
General Francisco de Paula Santander; it is the 
date that brought to an end, in the material aspect 
only, the services of this valiant soldier of New 
Granada, who played so important a role in his 
country’s struggle, and who later successfully 
directed its destiny as one of its first administrators. 

It is also very natural that the other American 
Republics, sisters of Colombia, should unite on 
this occasion to pay a tribute to the memory of 
its hero. Our republics share in the incomparable 
good fortune, a true favor of Divine Providence, 
of having been born to the life of liberty within a 
very short period of history, a fact that not only 
has united them since then with an indissoluble 
bond of friendship, but also, while they were still 
in the cradle, protected them from finding on this 
Continent entrenched interests that would hinder 
their development. Their destinies are closely 
linked by the Christian principles on which their 
civilization is based, by the republican form of 
government they all adopted, and by the multiple 
ties of a cultural and material nature that have, 
in the course of time, strengthened their solidarity. 
Upon their wisdom, then, depends the mainte- 
nance of these interests as a common patrimony, 
which they should zealously guard, thus following 
in the footsteps of their heroes and shaping their 
conduct in accordance with the brilliant example 
set by the founders of our fatherlands. 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, which is an effective organization of the 
twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere, 
designed to keep alive our traditions and our 
ideals of peace as well as to increase our mutual 
cooperation within the geographic unit in which 
we live, is responding to a summons from free 
America when in its name we lay before the 
pedestal supporting the bust of General Santander 
in the Hall of Heroes of the Pan American Union, 
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A TRIBUTE TO SANTANDER 


On May 6, 1940, the centenary of the death of Francisco de Paula Santander, homage was paid to his 


memory in a ceremony at the Pan American Union. 


Left to right: Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General 


of the Pan American Union; Dr. James Brown Scott, Honorary Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment 

for International Peace; the Hon. Gabriel Turbay, Ambassador of Colombia in the United States; the 

Hon. Héctor David Castro, Minister of El Salvador in the United States; the Hon. Francisco Castillo 

Najera, Ambassador of Mexico in the United States; and Frank B. Steele of the National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 


a floral tribute, as simple as the ceremony that 
has called us together, but unquestionably symbol- 
izing the importance of this historic moment and 
the tribute that all America is offering to one 
of the paladins of its liberty. 

The Vice Chairman then laid a wreath of 
flowers below the bust of the Colombian 
patriot, in the name of the Governing 
Board. 

A wreath of laurel was deposited by 
Frank B. Steele, on behalf of the National 
Society of Sons of the American Revolution. 

The Vice Chairman next introduced the 
eminent authority on international law, 
Dr. James Brown Scott, representing the 


Society to Honor the Memory of the 
Liberators of America. After a_ brief 
eulogy of General Santander, Dr. Scott 
also presented a floral offering. 

The Republic of Colombia paid _ its 
tribute on this occasion through its dis- 
tinguished Ambassador in the United 
States, Dr. Gabriel ‘Turbay, who evoked 
the memory of the man who not only is the 
national hero of his country, but was one of 
the most prominent figures of the emanci- 
pation of America. ‘The Ambassador said: 


First of all, I should like to thank you in the 
name of the Government and people of Colombia 
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for this simple tribute you are rendering today to 
General Francisco de Paula Santander, one of the 
heroes of the American epic, whose memory all 
Colombians are honoring at this time. 

The diplomatic representatives of the twenty-one 
American Republics have gathered to pay homage 
to the outstanding soldier, the calm statesman, the 
financier, and the educator, the principal or- 
ganizer of victory, the man whose inspired percep- 
tion decided in the earliest days of the Republic 
the eternal conflict between anarchy and order by 
subordinating the sword to the law and giving to 
Colombia a structure and a civil character that 
still distinguish it among the purest democracies 
of America. It is for this reason that we honor 
today that illustrious citizen of New Granada, and 
it is this aspect of his memory that, as representa- 
tive of my country, I wish to extol briefly on this 
solemn occasion. 

I do not pretend to give you a complete portrait 
of this hero. I feel incapable of even beginning a 
task of such magnitude. I simply want to bring 
to mind the student of the Colegio Mayor del 
Rosario who at 18 left the halls where he had been 
studying the philosophy of the French Revolution 
and where he had learned remarkably well to 
distinguish between the benefits of liberty and the 
dangers of license. ‘There he had been trained for 
his future accomplishments in civilian life, realiz- 
ing that to break the chains of bondage it was 
necessary to use the sword, but not forgetting that 
when the sword is victorious, it usually succeeds 
in capriciously destroying the very liberty it has 
created. Imbued with these ideas, he joined the 
early heroes of Independence. He donned mili- 
tary uniform, and at the age of 25 was a general 
of the Republic, enjoying the special confidence of 
the Liberator Simén Bolivar, whose genius was 
unparalleled in the Confederation of New 
Granada. To counteract military reverses Gen- 
eral Santander, with indomitable persistence in 
civil organization, gathered his forces on the 
plains of Casanare so that he could place at the 
orders of the Libertador, whose mere presence was 
a sign of victory, 3,000 men ready for the charge 
at Boyaca that sealed the independence of our 
republic. 

At 28 he was President of Colombia. In that 
capacity he organized the treasury and, realizing 
the impossibility of establishing a republic without 
educating its people, in a few years founded three 
universities, established secondary schools, and 
issued a decree whereby an elementary school was 


to be established in every municipality. Later, in 
eight years of his administration, he accomplished 
one of the most thorough tasks in the field of edu- 
cation in Colombia. Faced from the very first 
with the problem of nascent militarism, the natural 
consequence of every war, he recalled for its solu- 
tion the words of Bolivar: ‘“The sword has made 
you independent, the law will make you free.” 
Forthwith Santander established the rule of law 
and made the sword subordinate thereto. 

In this dark hour for humanity, when the very 
existence of liberty seems to be threatened by so 
many perils, to extol the founder of democracy in 
Colombia is to reaffirm our faith in the highest 
aspirations of the human soul. As we Colombians 
draw near this hero of our native land, we can say 
to him, ‘‘We have been reproached with forgetting 
your memory for a century, but it is none the less 
true that the tribute we pay you today is no fleet- 
ing one. Today we can offer you in Colombia 
unrestricted freedom of the press; freedom of 
speech uttered in noble and beautiful accents, for 
we have preserved the pure Castilian language 
because you taught us to love our mother tongue; 
an army that faithfully reflects our democratic 
institutions; a form of government that guarantees 
a change of the party in power when that is the 
will of the people; a government of laws and not 
of men.” 

This is the finest tribute we can pay to this 
illustrious Colombian patriot. I cannot evoke his 
memory on the centenary of his death without 
recalling the names of other heroes of the Ameri- 
can Republics: San Martin, Morelos and Hidalgo, 
O’Higgins, and many others who flourished on 
this continent and made exemplary contributions 
to the greatness of America, this America of ours 
that will be what its thinkers, its philosophers, and 
its artists desire, a broad land of liberty and a 
peaceful haven for men who love life. In this 
hour when American ideals are being put to the 
test, we exalt the memory of Santander as a symbol 
of the victory of reason over force. 


The placing of a wreath on behalf of the 
Colombian Embassy brought to a fitting 
conclusion a ceremony in which the na- 
tions of America, through their representa- 
tives at Washington, joined their sister 
republic in extolling the name of the great 
hero of Colombian independence and the 
first President of New Granada. 


Francisco de Paula Santander 


1840-1940 


DANIEL SAMPER ORTEGA 


One hundred years have elapsed since the 
death of General Francisco de Paula 
Santander, the national hero of Colombia 
and the organizer of the republic. He is 
recognized as a great man not alone in his 
native land but throughout America, 
because he was far ahead of his time, 
thanks to his civilian spirit. Although a 
military man—the most important lieuten- 
ant of the Liberator and a victor at Boyaca 
(the battle that decided Colombian inde- 
pendence)—he had the breadth of vision 
to understand that the liberty there 
achieved would not be complete until those 
who had won it laid down their swords and 
subordinated their ambitions as chieftains 
to their duties as citizens. 

Santander was born in the village of 
Rosario de Ctcuta, near the present 
boundary with Venezuela. He _ studied 
law at the Colegio Mayor de Nuestra 
Senora del Rosario, founded in the 17th 
century by Archbishop Cristébal de ‘Torres 
and justly celebrated in Colombian history 
because those who liberated and organized 
the nation went forth from its halls to the 
scaffold or to public life. 

After taking part in the struggles that fol- 
lowed the cry of independence in 1810, 
Santander fought side by side with Bolivar 
when the Spaniards attempted to recon- 
quer Colombia, a term that until 1830 in- 
cluded, in addition to the present nation 
of that name, what are now the republics 
of Venezuela, Ecuador, and Panama. 
With Bolivar he shared the alternating 
victories and defeats after Morillo had 


gained control of the interior with his 
numerically greatly superior forces and, 
in violation of his pledged word, began 
what today we should call a purge, in 
which the most illustrious men in the New 
Kingdom of Granada lost their lives. 
Santander fled to the eastern plains with 
the remnant of the army of the interior, 
and from then on distinguished himself for 
his organizing ability. A second retreat, 
from Ocafia, where he thought everything 
was lost, emphasized his great gifts as a 
strategist, gifts to which he added reflec- 
tion, a quality uncommon in those days 
and under such circumstances. On the 
eastern plains Santander organized a large 
part of the troops with which the Liberator 
later invaded New Granada and defeated 
Barreiro at the Pantano de Vargas and at 
Boyaca. In the latter action, Santander 
was promoted to the rank of general by 
the Liberator and put in charge of the 
government, while Bolivar continued the 
struggle in those regions not yet liberated. 

It was, then, Santander who really or- 
ganized the government, and he did so 
with a skill hard to appreciate fully today, 
when we have lost sight of the tremendous 
obstacles that faced the liberators. The 
task was especially formidable because of 
the ruin caused by the war; the lack of 
administrators, since the ablest men had 
perished on the gallows; the great difficulty 
of communication in those regions; the 
lack of legislation; the want of schools for 
the masses, who were sunk in a most 
state of ignorance. In a 
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word, everything had to be done, from 
building highways to founding universi- 
ties, from creating administrative machin- 
ery to raising the necessary funds to run 
it. And all that was at a time when 
passions were inflamed to white heat, 
political parties had not yet taken definite 
shape, and the army chiefs, or minor 
deities, at the height of their glory and 
therefore of their influence, were drunk 
with triumph and aspiring to scale the 
topmost heights of Olympus. Santander 
had to meet all these problems, plus the 
greatest problem of all, that of continuing 
to furnish Bolivar with the necessary arms 
and men needed to carry on the war of 
independence. 

Although the battle of Boyaca, which 
took place on August 7, 1819, is considered 
to mark the birth of the republic, a large 
part of the territory still had to be won 
inch by inch from the Spaniards, who kept 
control of the coastal regions and who, 
after having been dislodged from the 
southern city of Popayan, reoccupied it in 
1820. Venezuela was not free until 1821, 
nor Ecuador until 1822; and it is very 
probable that without the proclamation of 
Riego in Spain, which ended the absolute 
power of the King, the American nations 
would have achieved independence much 
more slowly. Thanks to the revolution in 
the mother country, the Cortes of Spain 
intervened in the South American conflict, 
putting a stop to the ‘‘war to the death” 
and trying to come to some understanding 
with the Americans. Hence Morillo pro- 
posed a truce to Bolivar, who said he could 
accept it only if Colombian independence 
were recognized; and hence an armistice 
was signed that temporarily stopped opera- 
tions at the end of 1820 and early in 1821. 
But in spite of this, Bolivar had to continue 
devoting his whole attention to military 
campaigns, and Santander, elected Vice 
President by the Congress of Cticuta, had 


to bear alone the entire burden of organiz- 
ing Greater Colombia. 

After the interview between Bolivar and 
San Martin in 1822, the former undertook 
the task of winning the independence 
of Peru, and by the battles of Junin 
(August 6, 1824) and Ayacucho (Decem- 
ber 9), brought freedom to that republic, 
part of which was made a separate country, 
Bolivia. The constitution given by Bolivar 
to this new nation he later tried to intro- 
duce into Colombia, but there it was con- 
sidered dangerous because it might easily 
lead to a dictatorship. 

‘During that period,”’ writes Monsignor 
José Alejandro Bermitdez, “‘sources of 
future and very serious disagreements 
between Venezuelans and Granadinos 
began to appear. Indeed, there was in 
Venezuela a strong public opinion in 
favor of making it an independent repub- 
lic, a tendency apparent since the Con- 
gress of Angostura had met. ‘There were 
also those who again championed Federa- 
tion, and there were still others who pre- 
ferred a constitutional monarchy, such as 
Don Antonio Leocadio Guzman had pro- 
posed to Bolivar and Don Benigno Bricefio 
to Santander on behalf of those supporting 
this idea; it was pointed out to the two 
leaders that the monarch might be Bolivar 
himself, or some foreign prince. It is quite 
evident that in the midst of all this discord 
the idea of a new constitution to replace 
that of Cicuta would not be well received 
in New Granada, which was on the whole 
satisfied with the one it had. And it is 
certain that an unquestionable result of 
all this was the animosity with which some 
Granadinos, especially Santander, began 
to regard the Liberator; the customary 
expressions of admiration for Bolivar’s 
valor and greatness of spirit in the struggle 
were now replaced by discussion of political 
ideas, especially the famous constitution 
that he wished to introduce.” 
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It must be admitted that never for a 
moment did Bolivar consider the possi- 
bility of exchanging his glorious title of 
Liberator for that of King. But, accus- 
tomed to command and aware of the difh- 
culties in store for the nations he had 
freed, difficulties arising from their abso- 
lute lack of preparation for the exercise of 
democracy as we understand it today, he 
believed in good faith that his constitution 
would help stave off the collapse of Greater 
Colombia, which he saw was imminent. 
Santander, on the other hand, believed, 
‘‘Fither there are laws or there are not. If 
there are not, why are we deceiving the 
people with chimeras? If there are, it is 
essential to keep and obey them even though 
ills may arise from their observance.” ‘The con- 
flict between these two great men arose, 
then, from a difference in viewpoint as to 
what would be best for the republic: Boli- 
var considered that it was necessary to pre- 
serve union, even by disregarding the law; 
Santander believed that the law must be 
respected above all else, even though the 
result were ills which, however, great they 
might be, could not be more serious 1n his 
opinion than the evil of giving the people 
the idea that the law could be transgressed. 
Bolivar remembered the tremendous sacri- 
fices made to achieve the independence of 
these nations, which seemed about to fall 
to pieces in the hands of their own creators; 
Santander looked to the future, and 
thought that without respect for law, inde- 
pendence could not be definitely assured, 
for in the future the will of one man might 
prevail over that of many. 

It is easy for us today to take one side or 
the other in the dispute, because we may 
base our judgment on the lessons taught 
by history in the ensuing years, and be- 
cause the sacrifices, grief, and horrors of 
the struggle, seen at this distance, lose 
much of their tragic intensity. But if we 
are to be just, we must admit that if 


Bolivar erred at that time in his choice of 
remedy for the evils confronting him, he 
erred in good faith and because of his 
ardent patriotism; and we must also admit 
that when Santander stated, ‘‘Actions are 
legitimate only when they stem from the 
law,’ he spoke as though he foresaw these 
modern times, when the ideas on which our 
whole civilization has been slowly built 
are undergoing the most unexpected 
changes. The famous remark made to 
Bolivar by the priest of Chuquisaca, 
‘Your glory will grow with the ages, just 
as shadows lengthen when the sun goes 
down,” is also applicable to Santander 
when we consider his ideas. 

After the Liberator had died and Greater 
Colombia was definitely dissolved, San- 
tander returned from Europe to his native 
land to become President of New Granada 
(the name first adopted by what is now the 
Republic of Colombia) to direct the 
organization of the new State. For 17 
months before, the country had been 
administered by Generals Domingo de 
Caicedo and José Maria Obando and Dr. 
José Ignacio de Marquez, but these leaders 
had rather liquidated the past than 
planned for the future. It was Santander 
who, as President from 1832 to 1837, laid 
the foundations of New Granada; and 
he again proved himself a man of vision by 
devoting his best efforts and giving his 
chief attention to the development of 
public education. Against him, too, as 
against Bolivar, disaffected men conspired, 
but the plot was discovered before it could 
be carried out. When his term of office 
was over, Santander retired for a while to 
private life, but later became a member of 
Congress. It was at a session of the legis- 
lature that, as the result of a heated debate, 
he suffered the liver attack that caused his 
death at Bogota on May 6, 1840. 

Like all great men forced to take action 
under unexpected and unusual circum- 
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stances, Santander had great flashes of 
insight and also made mistakes. But the 
spirit of the “‘Man of Laws,” as Bolivar 
called him, has been instilled into Colom- 
bian democracy and is what has given that 
nation its own clearly-defined character 
in the great family of Spanish nations. 

As Colombia commemorates the first 


centenary of Santander’s death, his name 
is uttered with emotion everywhere in the 
country, even in the most remote hamlet. 
Thus the prediction that he himself made 
in 1830, when he wrote to the Congress 
from Paris, has come true: “‘Some day, 
when passions are no longer dominant, 
our fatherland will honor my name, too.”’ 


Pleasure and Profit in Summer Travel 


Summer Schools in Latin America 


‘TRAVEL is broadening,”’ says an old saw, 
but many visitors to foreign lands have 
returned home sorrowfully aware of the 
inner truth of a complementary Spanish 
proverb, ‘‘He who would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies must carry the wealth 
of the Indies with him.’ Today, how- 
ever, any one planning to visit Latin 
America will find at hand his choice of 
keys to unlock the gate to that wealth 
which he would gain: appreciation of and 
participation in the life and culture there. 

The keys are summer courses at schools 
and universities, seminars and conferences, 
and conducted study tours. They are of 
many lengths and breadths, to fit nearly any 
pocketbook and suit the greatest variety 
of preparation, background, and interest. 

Of the seven summer schools whose 
programs have been received at the Pan 
American Union, five are in Mexico. 
The oldest of these, in fact the dean of 
such schools in Latin America, is that of 
the National University of Mexico, which 
will hold its twentieth annual summer 
school for foreigners this year. In the 
seven-week session, from July 1 through 
August 16, undergraduate, advanced un- 


dergraduate, and graduate courses are 
offered. The subjects include Spanish 
language, philology, and phonetics; Span- 
ish, Spanish-American, and Mexican liter- 
ature; French, German, Italian, Latin, 
and Indian languages; Mexican history 
and archaeology and Spanish American 
culture; economics; education; sociology; 
art and music; business; and, without 
credit, folklore. Many of the courses are 
given in English. Excursions of from one 
to four days will be organized, to enable 
students to see many different places and 
phases of Mexican life. 

In 1936 the Workers’ University of 
Mexico established its Summer School for 
Foreigners, with the particular purpose of 
giving them accurate knowledge of the 
characteristics of Mexican national life, 
and of presenting the problems of the 
country so that students would better 
understand the efforts of the Mexican 
people to create a new order. In 1940, 
courses in language, literature, history, 
archaeology, art, sociology, economics, 
and education, by recognized authorities, 
are offered in Spanish for the six-weeks 
course (July 3-August 16). Two consec- 
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A SUMMER SCHOOL FIESTA, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, MEXICO CITY 


utive three-week non-credit courses will 
also be given in English; the subjects in- 
clude the religious, labor, agrarian, and 
economic aspects of Mexican life, and 
popular arts, dances, and folklore. 

The Center of Pedagogic and Hispano- 
American Studies was established in 1937 
to foster a better understanding among 
the peoples of America. It has organized 
for 1940 an International Summer Univer- 
sity, where a wide variety of graduate 
courses is offered by instructors well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In addition to these three schools in the 
capital, there are two in other parts of the 
republic. 

Guadalajara, the capital of the State of 
Jalisco, still retains much of its colonial 
charm. Besides having a great deal to 
offer in the way of historical interest, it is 
a center for the production of native arts 
and crafts. ‘The third session of the Guada- 


Jajara Summer School will be held from 
July 1 to August 10, and the course of 
study includes not only a variety of classes 
given in Spanish, but also others in English 
on Mexican geography, history, and pres- 
ent economic and social conditions. 

Artists will be particularly interested in 
the University School of Fine Arts at San 
Miguel de Allende, in the State of Guana- 
juato. Under the direction of acknowl- 
edged masters from Mexico, the United 
States, and South America, practical 
courses in figure and landscape painting, 
sculpture, fresco, ceramics, and architec- 
ture may be taken. These are supple- 
mented by classes on the history of art, and 
occasional lectures from visiting authorities 
on such subjects as the political history of 
Latin America, colonial art and archae- 
ology, Pan American literature, and 
Mexican history. Courses in Spanish and 
in English for those wishing to acquire a 
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conversational knowledge of these lan- 
guages are also offered. San Miguel has 
an unusual environment for serious work 
in the arts. The city, nearly four hundred 
years old, has magnificent colonial architec- 
ture, and the school center, containing 
modern studio facilities, a complete ce- 
ramic department, an architecture atelier, 
a fresco workshop, lecture rooms, a dining 
hall, and a living room, is a former convent, 
the use of which has been generously 
granted by the government of Mexico. 
For students who wish to “‘go abroad at 
home,” the University of Puerto Rico 
Summer School, in addition to offering 
courses in all the regular departments, has 
developed especially the department of 
Spanish. Distinguished guest professors 
from Spain and the Americas have con- 
tributed for fifteen years to make its 


contribution outstanding. The eighteenth 
summer session will be held from July 1 to 
August 14, 1940, inclusive. 

South of the equator a summer school 
especially for teachers and students from 
the United States has been organized by 
San Marcos University of Lima, Peru, in 
cooperation with important educational 
and cultural institutions of the two coun- 
tries. The school offers an opportunity to 
study pre-Columbian and Spanish colonial 
civilizations in an especially favorable 
milieu, and also to learn about various 
aspects of present-day Peru of interest to 
both students and business men. Classes 
will be held from July 10—August 19, and 
lectures given in Spanish and in English. 
The holidays falling within the school term 
will be used for excursions to points of 
interest in the republic. 
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Seminars and conferences offer an 
opportunity for travel and study with a 
group having similar interests. ‘Two of 
these will be held in Mexico during the 
coming summer. 

The Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America announces the fif- 
teenth annual session of its seminar in 
Mexico. The regular seminar will be 
held successively in Mexico City, Cuer- 
navaca, Morelia and Mexico City from 
July 3-25, with an additional optional 
program for specialized groups from July 
25 until August 1. The lecturers include 
economists, artists, writers, sociologists, 
and men of affairs, and the various view- 
points of Mexicans on such controversial 
issues as petroleum, foreign capital, inter- 
national relations, the church, and the 
land question will be represented. 

A new organization, Mexican Horizons, 
is sponsoring a series of six two-week semi- 
nars during the summer. Each seminar 
will include six lectures and six related 
field trips, under the leadership of the 
respective lecturer and with English-speak- 
ing guides. The phases of Mexican life to 
be studied are economic problems, educa- 
tion, land and agricultural problems, so- 
cial services, the Indian, and art and 
handicrafts. The first seminar was held 
from June 3 to 15. 

In the region known as La Laguna, in 
the north central State of Coahuila, a 
cooperative experiment in communal land 
ownership has been carried on_ since 
October 1936; it is considered the foremost 
laboratory for the Mexican agrarian pro- 
gram. A four-day conference, from July 
4—7 inclusive under the direction of Dr. 
Clarence Senior, will give an opportunity 
to hear farmers, doctors, teachers, coop- 
erative leaders, and agricultural engineers 
describe their work. ‘There will also be 
field trips to collective farms, clinics, new 
housing, women’s league headquarters, 


and schools. The addresses will be in 
English, and interpreters will accompany 
members of the conference on field trips. 

The Second Institute on Inter-American 
Affairs in South America will be held in 
Brazil and Argentina. Lectures on ship- 
board on the history, economics, social 
problems, and international relations of 
Latin America will furnish a background 
for the 18-day visit to Brazil, a day in 
Uruguay, and 16 days in Argentina, where 
conferences with national leaders in busi- 
ness, education, and public life, and visits 
to industrial and cultural centers will give 
a picture of present day life in those 
republics. ‘The group will sail from New 
York on July 12, and return there on 
September 16. The Institute is under the 
auspices of the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America. 

For those interested in becoming better 
acquainted with Brazil, the largest nation 
in the Americas, six weeks of observation, 
study, and travel within the country have 
been arranged. Membership is open to 
college and university professors, deans, 
and presidents, and members of recognized 
educational organizations, and the oppor- 
tunity has been made available to them 
through the cooperation of Brazilian fami- 
lies, government officials, and educational 
authorities. An unusual feature o° the 
program is the privilege of living in selected 
Brazilian homes. The trip is under the 
direction of Mrs. Leora James Sheridan, 
who was a faculty member of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in Brazil summer 
school last year. There will be series of 
lectures by Brazilians who are authorities 
in their fields; social events; visits to schools 
and other institutions; discussion groups; 
and individual work, thus bringing the 
members in daily contact with men and 
women who are making important con- 
tributions to the progress of their country. 
While most of the time will be spent in and 
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around Rio de Janeiro, visits to neighbor- 
ing States will broaden the visitors’ 
knowledge of the republic. 

The Department of Economics of Har- 
vard University has organized an Econom- 
ics Seminar tour to South America, under 
the auspices of the Harvard Summer 
School. The group will sail from New 
York on June 28, and visit Rio de Janeiro, 
S4o Paulo, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. 

Other study tours organized by institu- 
tions or individuals offer opportunity to 
combine travel with authoritative informa- 
tion. The Madison Educational Tours, 
for example, plans a conducted automobile 
trip to Mexico especially for students be- 
tween 12 and 21 years of age. 

Several college professors will conduct 
tours, organized especially for students, to 
South America. Dr. J. C. Frank of Van- 
derbilt University will sail from New York 
on June 22, and before returning on August 
19 the party will visit Panama, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, 
and Trinidad. Dr. G. M. McBride of the 
University of California, whose study trip 
is from June 28-September 3, will include 
in his itinerary Panama, Peru, Bolivia, 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Cuba. Dr. L. C. Davis, of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers College at Indiana, 
will take a group of students for a 45-day 


college credit study tour to {them West 
Coast countries of South America. 

Finally, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Youth Hostels, three trips to Latin 
America have been planned. A _ nine- 
weeks’ trip by boat, train, and bicycle will 
be supplemented by a Youth Hostel work- 
ing party in Mexico, which will build a 
hostel in Mexico City, and travel by 
bicycle, horse, and burro and on foot to 
different parts of the country. A pioneer 
trip to Chile will give members an oppor- 
tunity to bicycle in the country and 
possibly go skiing in the Andes. 

Those who wish to plan ahead, and may 
be thinking of visiting lands below the 
equator during their summer months, will 
find an unusual opportunity in the Uni- 
versity of Chile summer school. ‘This 
successful institution, which will hold its 
6th session in January 1941, was estab- 
lished primarily for Chilean teachers and 
students, but citizens of other nations 
have been attending in increasing num- 
bers. The government of Chile offers 
fellowships to students of the other Amer- 
ican nations, and distinguished foreign 
lecturers are invited to give special courses. 

Further information on any of the courses 
or trips described above may be had from 
the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of 
the Pan American Union,Washington, D.C. 


Manuel Prado Ugarteche 


President of Peru 


On December 8, 1939, Dr. Manuel Prado 
Ugarteche was inaugurated President of 
Peru for the six-year term 1939-45. His 
background, training, and experience give 
him an unusually broad viewpoint on 
national conditions and needs. 

Dr. Prado was born in Lima on April 
21, 1889, the son of Gen. Mariano Ignacio 
Prado, who was twice President of Peru, 
from 1865-68 and from 1876-79. In 1905 
Dr. Prado entered the University of San 
Marcos, where he studied in the schools 
of mathematics, political and adminis- 
trative sciences, and engineering. ‘Twice 
during his undergraduate days he was a 
delegate to international student con- 
gresses, held at Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires, respectively. 

After receiving his degree in engineering, 
Dr. Prado was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of calculus in 1912, and full professor 
in 1918. In that capacity he was a mem- 
ber of the Governing Board of the School 
of Science, director of the section of 
mathematics, and editor of the Revista de 
Ciencias, an outstanding publication in its 
field. He has also been inspector of mu- 
seums of the University of San Marcos. 

The history of Peru is a subject in which 
Dr. Prado has always been keenly inter- 
ested, and he owns a notable collection of 
artistic and archaeological treasures from 
his country’s past. 

The printed works of the new President 
reflect the wide range of his interests, for 
besides technical books on engineering 
subjects, he has also written on professional 
education and published many of his 
political addresses. 





MANUEL PRADO UGARTECHE, PRESI- 
DENT OF PERU 


Dr. Prado served briefly in the army, 
which he entered as a common soldier in 
his undergraduate days. Later, studies at 
the Chorrillos Military School under the 
French Military Mission won him a com- 
mission in the reserve corps. In 1910 he 
served in the cavalry, and in 1914, as a 
result of his participation in the movement 
resulting in the overthrow of President 
Billinghurst, he was promoted in rank by 
action of Congress. 

Dr. Prado brings to his new position a 
wide knowledge of business affairs. In 
1919 he became manager of the Associated 
Electric Companies, and directed the or- 
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ganization through a difficult period of 
social readjustment. At one time he was 
president of the Peruvian Steamship Com- 
pany, working with the government to 
prevent the collapse of that important 
national enterprise. He has rendered val- 
uable services to the Central Reserve Bank 
of Peru, as a member of the Board of 
Directors, general manager, and chairman 
of the Board. 

The new President has been active in 
politics since 1912. His first position, in 
1915, was that of Municipal Inspector of 
Public Works of Lima; in that capacity he 


drafted plans for civic improvements, some 
of which were later carried out, while 
others are still on paper. Dr. Prado was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 
1919, where as leader of the opposition his 
activities brought upon him suspicions of 
revolutionary activity, which led to his 
arrest and exile four years later. The 
ensuing nine years he spent in Europe, 
where he devoted his time to the study of 
technical and social problems. Upon his 
return to Peru in 1932, he placed his ex- 
perience and training at the service of 
national organizations. 


Convention on the Inter-American Bank 


On May 10, 1940, the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Washington of Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, the Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Mexico, Nicaragua, and Paraguay, 
invested with special plenipotentiary pow- 
ers for the occasion, signed the convention 
for the establishment of an Inter-American 
Bank, which was opened at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union on that day to the signature of 
all the American Republics. The Hon. 
Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State, 
signed on behalf of the United States. 
The plenipotentiary of Brazil signed three 
days later. 

The Bank will commence operations 
after at least five countries have ratified 
the convention and their ratifications have 
been deposited in the Pan American 
Union. Furthermore, it is necessary that 
at least 145 shares shall have been sub- 
scribed; a minimum of 205 shares is al- 
lotted to the nations already signatories. 
In addition, since the proposed bank 
would be set up under a federal charter 
granted by the United States, Congress 


will, in accordance with the convention, 
be requested to issue such a charter. It 
must also act on the subscription of shares 
by this country. 

The present project for the establishment 
of an Inter-American Bank, states a sum- 
mary prepared by the United States 
Department of State, is the result of several 
months of intensive work by the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee (created by the First 
Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of the America Republics) and is the out- 
come of many years of discussion of the 
desirability of creating such an institution. 
The First International Conference of 
American States discussed the matter of 
providing adequate inter-American bank- 
ing facilities, and on April 14, 1890, adopted 
a resolution recommending that the 
governments grant liberal concessions to 
facilitate inter-American banking and 
especially such as might be necessary for 
the establishment of an _ International 
American Bank. ‘This resolution was ap- 
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proved by a vote of fourteen to zero, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States and Venezuela all indicating 
their concurrence. The Secretary of State, 
James G. Blaine, in transmitting the resolu- 
tion to President Harrison indicated his 
approval of passage of a law by the United 
States incorporating such an International 
American Bank, and President Harrison 
transmitted the resolution and letter of 
Secretary Blaine to the Congress for appro- 
priate action. 

The Second International Conference of 
American States recommended on January 
21, 1902, that a powerful inter-American 
bank be set up in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Buenos Aires, or 
any other important mercantile center and 
that it be assisted in every manner com- 
patible with the internal legislation of each 
of the American republics. This resolu- 
tion was signed by Argentina, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Paraguay, Peru, the United States 
and Uruguay. 

The provision of inter-American banking 
facilities, especially in view of the dis- 
locations occasioned by the European war, 
was discussed at length at the first Pan 
American Financial Conference, which 
met from May 24 to 29, 1915. 

In 1933 the Seventh International Con- 
ference of American States, upon the initia- 
tive especially of the delegations of Peru 
and Uruguay, unanimously adopted a 
resolution recommending the creation of 
an Inter-American Bank to establish and 
promote inter-American credit and the 
interchange of capital, to collaborate in the 
reconstruction of national monetary con- 
ditions, and to perform such other tasks as 
the Third Pan American Financial Con- 


ference might entrust toit. The Third Pan 
American Financial Conference has not 
taken place, but the Eighth International 
Conference of American States in 1938 
considered a number of resolutions which 
had been presented to the Seventh Con- 
ference and to the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace. It 
resolved to request the Pan American 
Union to study the possibilities of establish- 
ing an organization to carry out the pur- 
poses envisaged. 

In 1939 the Meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the American Republics at 
Panama adopted a resolution creating the 
Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee to study, among 
other things, the need, form and condi- 
tions for the establishment of an inter- 
American banking institution. Later in 
the same year the First Meeting of Finance 
Ministers of the American Republics at 
Guatemala recommended to the urgent 
attention of the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee a study 
of the desirability of creating such a bank. 

The Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee began its work 
at the Pan American Union in Washington 
on November 15, 1939, and immediately 
turned its attention to the matter of an inter- 
American bank. After several months of in- 
tensive effort in which the delegates repre- 
senting the twenty-one American republics 
were assisted by a group of experts from the 
United States Departments of State and 
the Treasury, the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, and the Fed- 
eral Loan Agency, the Inter-American 
Committee on February 7 adopted a reso- 
lution recommending to the Governments 
of the American republics the establish- 
ment of such a bank, and submitted for 
their consideration drafts of a convention, 
charter and by-laws for its establishment. 
Comments and suggestions were received 
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from a number of the governments and 
were carefully studied, and on April 16 the 
Inter-American Committee approved the 
final texts appended. The Hon. Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary, of State, is chair- 
man of the Committee. 

The establishment of an inter-American 
bank is a step of major importance in the 
development of inter-American financial 
and economic cooperation and the eco- 
nomic implementation of the Good Neigh- 
bor policy. It has been apparent for some 
time that there has existed a wide zone of 
economic and financial activity among the 
American republics for which the existing 
machinery of cooperation has been in- 
adequate. 


The Bank, generally speaking, is designed 
to promote the fuller exploitation of the 
natural resources of the Americas, to in- 
tensify economic and financial relations 
among the American republics, and te 
mobilize for the solution of economic 
problems the best thought and experience 
in the Americas. The purposes of the 
Bank are enumerated in more detail in 
Section 5 A of the by-laws. 

The text of the Convention, of which the 
charter and by-laws form an integral part, 
will be published in full in the next issue. 
They are now available in mimeographed 
form, on request to Guillermo A. Suro, 
Secretary General of the Committee, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 


International Congress of Americanists 


I. Meeting at Lima, Peru, September 10-16, 1939 


ESTUARDO NUNEZ 


WHEN the 26th International Congress 
of Americanists met at Seville in 1935, it 
was voted to hold the sessions of the next 
congress at Lima, Peru, and at Mexico 
City, in accordance with a resolution 
already made by the 21st Congress, which 
had met in 1924 at The Hague and at 
Gothenburg, Sweden. For reasons that 
subsequently arose, the date was post- 
poned from 1937 to 1939 and the order of 
the meetings was changed, the Mexico 
City session being given priority. There- 
fore, the 27th International Congress of 
Americanists convened at Mexico City 
August 5-15, 1939, and at Lima Septem- 
ber 10-16; 1939: 


The labors of the Lima session were 


carried on in accordance with the sub- 
jects proposed by the Organizing Com- 
mittee. This Committee was composed 
of the following members: Dr. Jorge 
Basadre, chairman, Dr. Julio C. Tello, 
Dr. Luis E. Valcarcel, Dr. Pedro Dulanto, 
Father Rubén Vargas Ugarte, S. J., 
treasurer, and Gonzalo Pizarro, secretary. 

Official representatives of the following 
governments were accredited to the Con- 
gress: Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, France, Germany, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, and Venezuela. ‘There was regis- 
tered a total of 306 members, either as 
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participants or adherents, including both 
individuals and _ scientific institutions, 
present or absent. 

In the preliminary session of September 
10, the following officials were elected by 
the Congress: 

Honorary Committee—chairman: Gener- 
al Oscar R. Benavides, President of Peru; 
vice chairmen: Dr. Paul Rivet (France), Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka (United States), Dr. Thomas 
Joyce (Great Britain), Dr. Alfonso Caso 
(Mexico), Dr. Ricardo Levene (Argen- 
tina), and Dr. Gregorio Marafién (Spain); 
Executive Committee—chairman: Dr. Al- 
fredo Solf y Muro (Peru); vice chatrmen: 
Prof. Max Uhle (Germany), Dr. Ricardo 
Rojas (Argentina), Prof. Ricardo E. 
Latcham (Chile), Prof. Louis Baudin 
(France), Dr. Mariano Ignacio Prado 
(Peru), and Dr. Horacio H. Urteaga 
(Peru); secretary, Dr. Jorge Basadre; and 
treasurer, Father Rubén Vargas Ugarte, 
Saale 

On the afternoon of September 10, the 
inaugural session of the Congress took place, 
attended by the President of Peru, the 
accredited delegates, high government 
officials, members of the diplomatic corps, 
and many others. Dr. Jorge Basadre, 
Secretary General of the Congress and 
Chairman of the Organizing Committee, 
addressed the meeting, expressing his fer- 
vent hope that the deliberations might be 
carried on with distinction and fruitfulness. 
In referring to the role of the International 
Congresses of Americanists, he said: 


They show that the labors of science are not 
anarchical, but rather that they imply obligations 
of fellowship and solidarity, of mutual aid and 
the periodic comparing of notes. They thus give 
rise to valuable personal friendships, and to the 
recapitulation and cementing of efforts hitherto 
divided or isolated because of profession, speciali- 
zation, place of residence, or age. Nations, by 
sponsoring and fostering the congresses, may give 
evidence of the consciousness of their cultural 
mission. These gatherings stimulate vocations 
and enthusiasm which at times in the busy 


hum of life are repressed or discouraged; and in 
those who have the wonderful privilege of youth 
they can set aflame an inextinguishable light. 


Following Dr. Basadre’s words of wel- 
come, Dr. Samuel K. Lothrop, a delegate 
from the United States, addressed the 
Congress in the name of the foreign dele- 
gations, saying in part: 

We are met here under exceptional circum- 
stances. A great war has broken out in Europe. 
It will seem to many persons that our delibera- 
tions are not timely, now that we find ourselves 
face to face with a worid disturbed by such a con- 
flict. Nonetheless, I wish to call your attention 
to the fact that although we may meet here under 
these impressions, we must not be afraid to dis- 
cuss problems of technical significance or of 
apparently limited scope. We must not forget that 
the ultimate desire of anthropology is to obtain 
a better understanding of humanity as a whole. 
Finally, the President of Peru declared the 
Congress to be officially opened. 

The Congress began its deliberations on 
September 11. In accordance with the 
plan of the Organizing Committee, the 
work was distributed among five sections, 
as follows: I) Physical Anthropology and 
Human Biology; II) American Archae- 
ology and Prehistory; III) Art, Linguistics, 
and Folklore; IV) Social Anthropology 
(Ethnography and Ethnology); and V) 
History. 

In addition to the strictly technical 
work of the Congress, a program of ex- 
cursions, exhibitions, conferences, cul- 
tural entertainments, and official functions 
was presented. 

The delegates to the Congress were 
officially received by the President of 
Peru and by the Mayor and other munic- 
ipal authorities of Lima, who designated 
them guests of honor. At the municipal 
ceremony, an Argentine delegate, Dr. 
Ricardo Rojas, responded in the name of 
his colleagues to the greeting of the Mayor. 
The members of the conference were also 
received at the University of San Marcos, 
where an address of welcome was given 
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by the Rector and the reply of the dele- 
gates was delivered by another Argentine 
delegate, Dr. Fernando Marquez Miranda; 
and at a meeting of the Historic Institute 
of Peru at the Prado Memorial Museum, 
where they were greeted by the president 
of that organization. 

The program of field trips included visits 
to places of historic and archaeological 
interest in the environs of Lima, as well as 
journeys to other centers of ancient cul- 
tures. Visits were arranged during the 
course of the meetings to the various monu- 
ments and historic sites in the city of Lima, 
to the archaeological regions near Man- 
gomarca and Cajamarquilla east of Lima, 
to the ruins of the walled road and the 
kitchen middens of Bandurria, and to the 
temples and other buildings at Pachaca- 
mac south of Lima. During these two 
last named excursions, which were con- 
ducted by the archaeologist Dr. Julio C. 
Tello, the delegates enjoyed picnic lunches. 
When the business of the Congress was 
ended, those delegates who had time under- 
took various journeys through the country, 
principally to Callej6én de Huaylas (Depart- 
ment of Ancash), to Paracas (Department 
of Ica), and to Cuzco, often called the 
archaeological capital of South America. 

At the Congress itself, several of the par- 
ticipating members presented some very 
interesting exhibits. Maxime Kuczynski- 
Godard displayed a collection of photo- 
graphs of great ethnological value, sup- 
plementing a paper presented to the Con- 
gress on the jungle inhabitants along the 
Perené River. Prof. Arthur Posnansky 
showed some photographs of Bolivian 
Indians and maps of the Tiahuanaco 
region. Arturo Jiménez Borja exhibited a 
number of masks, which he personally had 
collected, such as are used at the present 
time in the Indian dances in various parts 
of Peru. All of these exhibits, because of 
their great folkloric and anthropological 


value, were highly appreciated by the 
delegates, who inspected them carefully. 

In the halls of the Convent of Santo 
Domingo there was opened for the benefit 
of the interested public a bibliographical 
and cartographical exposition, organized 
by the Peruvian historian Father Rubén 
Vargas Ugarte, S. J. A number of very 
rare Peruvian books and maps were dis- 
played, which may be classified as follows: 

Books: a) Lima Incunabula (1584-1608); 
6) indigenous arts and vocabularies in 
Indian languages; c) catechisms and con- 
fessional treatises in Indian languages; 
d) books and pamphlets on Peruvian folk- 
lore; ¢) books and other printed material on 
the history, geography, ethnography, ar- 
chaeology, flora and fauna of Peru; and 
jf) books and pamphlets relating to the in- 
surrections of Juan Santos, the Indians of 
Huarochiri, and Tupac Amaru. 

Maps: a) Maps and drawings of America 
and of Peru (16th century); >) maps and 
drawings of the monuments of Ancient 
Peru; c) maps and drawings of the archae- 
ological regions of Peru; d) maps, plans, 
and sketches of the less explored regions of 
Peru, especially the eastern part; ¢) plans 
of cities, towns, and places in Peru prior to 
1825; f) plans and sketches of the routes 
followed on explorations of Peru; and 
g) drawings and sketches of native apparel, 
textiles, and ceramics. 

Many of the foreign delegates gave lec- 
tures during the Congress, interpolating 
them in the regular program of delibera- 
tions and discussions. Among the papers 
read there may be noted the following: 
Reconstruction of the conception of the world 
held by the Amautas (learned men of Ancient 
Peru): Peruvian forms of religious thought, 
by Prof. José Imbelloni of Argentina; 
Archaeological Peru, illustrated with motion 
pictures, by Prof. Arthur Posnansky; 
Present-day aspects of the economic system of 
the Incas, by Prof. Louis Baudin of France; 
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Origin and source of ancient American civiliza- 
tions, by Dr. Max Uhle of Germany; Pos- 
sible South American influence in the monu- 
mental sculpture of Nicaragua, by Dr. Francis 
B. Richardson, which was translated from 
English by Dr. Albert A. Giesecke; 
Archaeological correlations between Chile and 
Peru, by Prof. Ricardo E. Latcham of 
Chile; and Origin and development of the 
primitive cultures of Peru, by Dr. Julio C. 
iellov of Peru: 

In the auditorium of the College of Fine 
Arts of the University of San Marcos 
various other papers were read by mem- 
bers of the Congress, including Francisco P. 
Moreno and the initiation of Americanist 
studies in Argentina, by Dr. Fernando Mar- 
quez Miranda of Argentina, and The 
American Consciousness and The Saint of the 
Sword, by Dr. Ricardo Rojas, also of Argen- 
tina. A French delegate, Prof. Louis 
Baudin, addressed the School of Economics 
on the subject of monetary problems, and 
an Argentine delegate, Prof. José Imbel- 
loni, upon being made a member of the 
Academy of Exact, Physical, and Natural 
Sciences of Lima, spoke on the subject of 
religious thought. 

Intermingled with the arduous tasks of 
the delegates were a number of cultural 
entertainments which aroused great in- 
terest. The Anthropological Museum, of 
which Dr. Tello is director, gave a recep- 
tion at which a number of indigenous 
dances were presented by natives. The 
cultural society “‘La Insula”’ of Miraflores 
also honored the delegates by offering a 
concert of mestizo music and songs, given by 
Senora Rosa Mercedes Ayarza de Morales 
and a group of amateurs, and explained 
as to origin and derivation by Fernando 
Romero, a delegate to the Congress. 

As the final number on the program of 
entertainment, the Minister of Public 
Education sponsored a special concert 
by the National Symphony Orchestra. 


Work and Resolutions 


Section I, in which were grouped the 
works on Physical Anthropology and 
Human Biology, was presided over by 
Dr. Carlos Morales Macedo of Peru, who 
presented a study entitled The lambda 
region in ancient Peruvian skulls. Other 
works relating to the same subject were 
those of: Dr. Jorge Cornejo Bouroncle on 
Incan mummies: trepanations in Ancient Peru; 
Dr. Lizardo Vélez Lopez on Skull surgery 
as shown by pottery of pre-Columbian Peru; 
and Dr. José Imbelloni on Craniology of the 
Uru people. Several monographs on the 
flora and fauna of Peru were presented 
and led to discussions of especial scientific 
interest. These included: Influence of cli- 
matic and geological changes on the flora of 
the Peruvian coast, by Dr. Augusto Weber- 
bauer; Urban construction and the defense 
against Haemadipsa in the pre-colonial epoch, 
by Dr. Edmundo Escomel; and the studies 
contributed by Dr. Carlos Maisch. The 
scientific authorities also accorded equal 
importance to the investigations made by 
Prof. Carlos Monge and Dr. Alberto 
Hurtado on the acclimatization of man 
in the highlands of the Incan territory. 
Other excellent contributions entering the 
special field of medicine, were offered by 
Dr. Ratil Rebagliati on The geographical 
distribution of verrugas and Dr. J. Elias 
Garcia Frias on Tuberculosis among the 
ancient Peruvians. 

Section II, on American Archaeology 
and Prehistory, decided to divide into two 
groups, in view of the very considerable 
number of papers presented. The pre- 
siding officers were Dr. Fernando Marquez 
Miranda of Argentina and Prof. Arthur 
Posnansky of Bolivia. The former pre- 
sented two studies on Argentine archaeol- 
ogy, both of them distinguished by their 
modernity of method and thoroughness of 
investigation; and the latter read a paper 
on Bolivian archaeology. The discussions 
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of the group kept pace with the high scien- 
tific value of the investigations of South 
American archaeology made by Professors 
Uhle and Tello, whose illustrated lectures 
were of particular interest to a large audi- 
ence. Of marked importance also were 
the contributions of Dr. Aureliano Oyarztn 
on Atacaman influences on the Araucanians; 
Alfred Kidder II on Preliminary notes on the 
archaeology of Pucara, Puno, Peru; Jorge 
Muelle and Robert Wells on Murals in the 
temple of Pachacamac; and those of Drs. 
Ricardo E. Latcham, H. Horkheimer, 
Angyone Costa, and Luis E. Valcarcel. 
The papers on exclusively Peruvian arch- 
aeology, presented by the following named 
members, were likewise of great value: 
Toribio Mexia Xesspe, Alberto Soriano 
Infante, Rebeca Carrién Cachot, Pedro 
Villar Cérdova, José Maria Morante, 
Fortunato L. Herrera, José S. Wagner, 
and Alberto Paz de Novoa. 

Professors J. J. Hall, J. Alden Mason, 
and Aristides Mestre submitted papers on 
Central and North American archaeologi- 
cal topics. Dr. Samuel K. Lothrop, a 
special representative of the Institute of 
Andean Research, and Dr. Francis B. 
Richardson presented two papers, South 
America as seen from Central America and 
Possible South American influence in the monu- 
mental sculpture of Nicaragua (already noted), 
which were especially distinguished by 
their careful and painstaking research in 
the field of comparative archaeology. 
Because of its similar character, there 
should also be mentioned again in this 
connection the discussion of Prof. Max 
Uhle on The origin and sovrce of ancient 
American civilizations. 

Section III, devoted to studies in Art, 
Linguistics, and Folklore, was conducted 
by the well-known Peruvian writer, Dr. 
Enrique Lépez Albijar. The literary 
nature of a great many of the works 
lessened to some extent the strictly scien- 


tific level which should characterize the 
proceedings of a Congress of Americanists. 

Some very interesting studies on the 
problems of the history of Peruvian art 
were offered by Jorge Cornejo Bouroncle, 
Mercedes Gallagher de Parks, Teodoro 
Valcarcel, and Héctor Velarde. Several 
important papers on the subject of lin- 
guistics brought about one of the few dis- 
cussions of interest in this Section. Drs. 
Escalante, Ritchie, Silva, Franco and 
Farfan contributed a joint study on How 
to write Quechua, its dialects, and Aymara. 
Dr. Ricardo Rojas of Argentina explained 
his Plan for the study of the Quechua language, 
insisting on the necessity of coordinating 
the studies on this language being made at 
the present time, in order to obtain con- 
crete and practical results. A number of 
other papers pertaining to linguistic sub- 
jects were read, including those of Drs. 
José Imbelloni, J. M. B. Farfan, Alejandro 
Franco Inojosa, Luis E. Valcarcel, Enrique 
Lépez Albwyjar, Jorge Zevallos, and others. 

Insofar as folklore was concerned, there 
was evident in the majority of the studies 
presented a certain disorientation in regard 
to the criterion for coordinating research. 
Some of the papers are worthy of mention, 
however, such as those of Alberto Pin- 
cherle, José Mejia Baca, Federico Schwab, 
Fernando Romero, and Julio Delgado M. 
The works of Pincherle and Schwab on 
the orientation of folkloric studies in Peru 
and those of Mejia and Romero on popu- 
lar Peruvian music and dances were partic- 
ularly notable. 

Section IV, on Social Anthropology 
(Ethnology and Ethnography), was di- 
vided into two groups in order to attain 
better results. The presiding officers of 
the two divisions were. Prof. José Imbelloni 
of Argentina and Prof. Carlos Basauri of 
Mexico. The proceedings of this section 
were marked by lively discussions on 
several of the interesting topics presented, 
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and by the rule which was set up to exclude 
from consideration all papers of non- 
scientific character. In the general field 
of the ethnology of aboriginal peoples, 
the research studies of the following mem- 
bers were particularly deserving of atten- 
tion: José Alvarez on the Huarayo 
Indians; Secundino Garcia and José M. 
Grain on the Machiguenga savages; 
Maxime Kuczinsky-Godard on the dwell- 
ersmalone= thes Perene River; Mak. 
Mason on the North American negroes; 
Cristian Buess on land surveying in the 
Peruvian sierra and forest; Ricardo E. 
Latcham on basic factors for the study of 
prehistoric Andean sociology; and J. 
Pulgar Vidal on cultures of the Peruvian 
Andes and Amazon Basin. 

The governmental and social organiza- 
tion of various ancient and modern groups 
in America was the general theme of 
numerous works, among which several 
were outstanding because of their careful 
research, such as The Incan Nation and the 
Utopian Nation, by Drs. Alberto Arca P. 
and Jorge Basadre; The biological, demo- 
graphical, and cultural values of the indigenous 
population of Mexico, by Dr. Carlos Basauri; 
and Present-day aspects of the 
organization of the Incan Empire, by Dr. 
Louis Baudin. Closely related to this 
latter study was the paper presented by 
Dr. H. Castro Pozo and Carlos Valdez 
de la Torre on the Peruvian ayllu. The 
studies of G. Mufioz Pugliesevich on 
Incan social organization and of Rémulo 
Ferrero R. on the Asiatic origin of Ameri- 
can cotton should also be mentioned, as 
well as those offered by Drs. Ratl Ferrero 
and Américo Vargas Fano on the prob- 
lems of the mestizo. 

Section) Ws, presided over by Prof: 
dealt with 
History. The majority of the research 


economic 


Angyone Costa of Brazil, 


studies encountered an atmosphere of 
great responsiveness and scientific interest. 


A group of papers on government under 
the ancient Peruvian caciques and related 
historical topics was regarded as of special 
significance. Among them were History of 
the ancient hereditary caciqueships of Southern 
Peru, by Romulo Ctineo Vidal; The 
Apoalaya caciques, by Ella Dunbar Temple; 
The Mochicas and the cacique system of Lam- 
bayeque, by Rubén Vargas Ugarte; The 
Chuquihuancas to the time of Ttipac Amaru, 
by Francisco Mostajo; and The domain of 
the cacique and the beginnings of the city of 
Lima, by Eduardo Martin Pastor. 

The contributions on colonial history 
were very important. Among the par- 
ticularly distinguished studies there may 
be mentioned the papers of Walter B. L. 
Bose on Concolorcorvo; Caneo Vidal on 
Tupac Amaru; Manuel Moreyra P. S. 
on the assayed weight of and trade in 
silver; Agustin Zapata Gollan on routes 
and highways in South America during 
the 16th and 17th centuries; -Arthur P: 
Whitaker on mining; Fernando Romero 
on the negro in the 16th century; and Luis 
Antonio Eguiguren on the history of the 
University of San Marcos. 

Contributions in the field of biography 
included the monographs presented by 
Luis Ledesma Medina on the traveler 
Francisco de Mendoza; Ella Dunbar 
Temple on Paullu Inca; and Dr. Guillermo 
Lohmann Villena on Don Diego de 
Villegas y Quevedo. Two biographical 
monographs on deceased Americanists 
were also received with great interest: 
that presented by Prof. Angyone Costa 
on Ladislao Neto and the one offered by 
Dr. Estuardo Nifiez on E. W. Midden- 
dorf. Another noteworthy study was pre- 
sented by Dr. José Jacinto Rada on 
historical relations between Mexico and 
Reque 

At the conclusion of the work of the 
various sections, the closing plenary session 
of the Congress took place on September 
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16, at which time resolutions were ap- 
proved as follows: 


(1) Recommending the promotion and stimula- 
tion of biological studies on the adaptation of 
people of the coastal regions to the highlands and 
people of the Andine highlands to the seacoast; 

(2) Recommending publication of the complete 
works of Antonio Raimondi and study of the mate- 
rial collected by that great naturalist; 

(3) Recommending to the Governments of 
America official assistance for anthropological 
studies; 

(4) Recommending to the Government of Peru 
that the sites of the country’s principal archaeolog- 
ical monuments be converted into national parks; 

(5) Proposing that an International Institute of 
Andine Archaeology be organized, which would 
cooperate with the International Congress of 
Americanists and study the question of archaeo- 
logical nomenclature, submitting the results of its 
study to the said Institute for its approval; 

(6) Recommending to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment the creation of schools of aboriginal art; 

(7) Recommending to the Governments of the 
Latin American countries that wherever possible 
the sites of archaeological ruins be preserved 
intact; 

(8) Recommending to the Governments of 
America that Institutes of Folklore be established 
in the universities; 

(9) Recommending to the Governments of all 
countries of the American Continent the establish- 
ment of folklore museums; 

(10) Recommending the organization and co- 
ordination of studies of the Quechua language in 
accordance with the study plan presented to the 
Congress by Dr. Ricardo Rojas; 

(11) Recommending to the Governments of all 
countries of the Continent the adoption of the 


educational methods best suited to the education 
of the aboriginal races; 

(12) Recommending to the Government of 
Peru the effectuation of studies on the phonetics 
of the Quechua and Aymara languages and rec- 
ommending that there be submitted to a group 
of experts the Quechua alphabet presented to the 
Congress by Messrs. Escalante, Ritchie, Farfan, 
Silva, and A. Franco Inojosa; 

(13) Recommending to Governments and pri- 
vate institutions the celebration in the near future 
of the postponed Inter-American Congress on 
Indian life; ! 

(14) Recommending to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment the translation and publication of the works 
of E. W. Middendorf; 

(15) Recommending the creation of a technical 
organization for the cataloguing of incunabula, 
declaring said incunabula to be part of the na- 
tional patrimony of each country, and establish- 
ing an organization to publish Americanist 
studies of each country, in order to make known 
the bibliographical material preserved in the 
public and private libraries of America. 


The following is the text approved at 
the closing session in regard to the seat 
of the 28th Congress: 


(1) The motion passed at the session in Mexico 
City, which designated Paris as the seat of the 
next Congress and added Prof. Louis Baudin to 
the Organizing Committee, is hereby ratified. 

(2) It is agreed that, in case the meeting cannot 
take place at Paris in 1941, it shall convene in the 
city of Santiago, Chile, and in such case at some 
opportune time the Permanent Committee of the 
Congress shall make this designation official, 
appointing Dr. Ricard E. Latcham Chairman of 
the Chilean Organizing Committee. 


1 Convened at Patzcuaro, Mexico, April 14, 1940. 


II. Meeting at Mexico City, August 5-15, 1939 


THE first session of the 27th International 
Congress of Americanists was held at 
Mexico City August 5-15, 1939. It was 
the third such assembly to take place in 
the City of Mexico since the founding of 
the organization seventy years ago, the 
Congresses of 1895 and 1910 having also 
been held there. 


The 1939 Congress was attended by 
over three hundred delegates from the 
American republics and several European 
countries, including. representatives of 
governments, universities, anthropologi- 
cal, ethnological, ethnographical, arch- 
aeological, historical and other scien- 
tific institutions and societies, as well as in- 
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dividuals interested in Americanist affairs. 

The inaugural session took place in the 
Palace of Fine Arts on the morning of 
August 5, attended by all the delegates 
and a large number of invited guests. 
Gonzalo Vazquez Vela, Secretary of 
Public Education, officially represented 
President Lazaro Cardenas of Mexico at 
the ceremonies, and other distinguished 
officials of the Mexican Government 
included Eduardo Hay, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Luis Chavez Orozco, Chief of 
the Department of Indian Affairs; Fran- 
cisco Nicodemo, Assistant Secretary of 
Public Education; and Arnulfo Pérez H., 
also of the Department of Public Educa- 
tion. A musical program was presented 
by the National Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Carlos Chavez, and 
the address of welcome was given by Dr. 
Alfonso Caso, Director of the National 
Institute of Archaeology and History of 
Mexico, who closed his remarks with 
these words: “‘May this meeting of the 
Congress of Americanists in Mexico be 
another tribute to the Indian of America.”’ 

Dr. Alejandro Aguilar Machado, Secre- 
tary of Public Instruction of Costa Rica 
and an official delegate to the Congress, 
replied in the name of the delegates to Dr. 
Caso’s address, and then Sr. Vazquez 
Vela, acting on behalf of President Carden- 
as, declared the Congress to be formally 
inaugurated. 

The Congress proceeded to name Presi- 
dent Cardenas as honorary chairman and 
the following delegates as active presiding 
officers: Chairman, Dr. Alfonso Caso; 
Vice Chairman, Alfred Kidder of the Car- 
negie Institution, Dr. Julio C. Tello of 
Peru, Dr. Soustelle of Paris, Dr. Walter 
Krinkergaben of Berlin, Dr. Manuel 
Gamio and Ignacio Marquina of Mexico; 
Secretary General, Prof. Pablo Martinez 
del Rio of Mexico; Assistant Secretaries, 
Dr. Francisco de Aparicio of Buenos Aires, 


Prof. Miguel Othén de Mendizdbal of 
Mexico, Prof. Rafael Heliodoro Valle of 
Guatemala, and Alfonso Ortega of Mexico; 
and Treasurer, Armando Gonzalez of 
Mexico. 

A varied and carefully planned program 
had been prepared in advance by Dr. 
Alfonso Caso, who served as chairman of 
the Organizing Committee, and by his able 
assistants on that Committee. The work 
of the Congress was divided into nine sec- 
tions and chairmen of each section were 
appointed, as follows: 


I. Anthropogeography, Pedro C. Sanchez. 
II. Physical Anthropology, Dr. Daniel Rubin 
de la Borbolla. 

III. Prehistory and Archaeology, Eduardo No- 

guera. 

IV. Prehistory and Archaeology of Mexico, 

Enrique Juan Palacios. 
V. Methodology and Nomenclature, Ignacio 
Marquina. 

VI. Linguistics, Wigberto Jiménez Moreno. 
VII. Social Anthropology, Dr. Manuel Gamio. 
VIII. Present-day Problems of the Indian and 

Negro Populations of America, Prof. Mi- 
guel Othén de Mendizabal. 

IX. History, Prof. Luis Chavez Orozco. 


Over a hundred papers, including 
numerous notable contributions in partic- 
ular scientific fields, were read by dele- 
gates during the meetings of the nine sec- 
tions. Many of the studies were illus- 
trated by slides or motion pictures, and 
the questionnaires and discussions which 
followed their presentation were indicative 
of the keen interest of the attending 
delegates. 

The closing session of the Congress was 
held in the Palace of Fine Arts on the 
night of August 14, 1939, at which time 
a resolution was approved expressing the 
deep appreciation and thanks of the dele- 
gates for the splendid cooperation and 
hospitality of the Mexican Government 
in the organization and development of the 
Congress. Each of the delegates was 
given a commemorative medal of silver, 
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which had inscribed on one side. the 
words, ““XXVII Congreso Internacional 
de Americanistas, Ciudad de México, 
agosto de 1939,” and on the other an 
engraving of ‘““The Ball Player,’? a Maya 
figure copied from a carved stone found 
at Comitan, Chiapas, Mexico. As addi- 
tional souvenirs of the occasion, the dele- 
gates were also given a number of books, 
including a 300-page Archaeological Atlas 
of the Mexican Republic, compiled by 
the National Institute of Archaeology and 
History and illustrated with excellent 
maps of the archaeological regions of the 
country; a volume entitled Colonzal Monu- 
ments of Mexico and another, An 78th Century 
Dwelling in the City of Mexico, both of them 
prepared and published as a special tribute 
to the Congress of Americanists, and 
profusely illustrated with photographs, 
color drawings, and sketches; and finally, 
a colored map entitled The City of Mexico 
and Its Environs, Yesterday and Today. 

In addition to the technical labors of the 
Congress, the Organizing Committee had 
arranged a program of field trips and 
entertainment which was acclaimed by the 
delegates as both pleasant and profitable. 
One day was spent in a visit to Acolman 
and the pyramids at San Juan Teotihuacan. 
A trip was made to the Isla de los Perros 
at Santa Teresa, where the archaeological 
excavations aroused great interest among 
the visitors. A conducted tour of the 
National Museum was made under the 
guidance of its director, Luis Castillo 
Ledén. ‘The Department of Public Educa- 
tion offered a program of regional music 
and dances in the Palace of Fine Arts. 
Finally, on the day following the close of 
the Congress the delegates left the City of 
Mexico, accompanied by the chairman 
of the Congress, Dr. Alfonso Caso, and 
various other presiding officials, on an 
excursion to the State of Oaxaca. En 
route they stopped at Huejotzingo, Cho- 


lula, and Puebla, where they were enter- 
tained at a luncheon. The final goal of 
the excursion was, of course, the cele- 
brated archaeological ruins of Mitla and 
Monte Alban. 

The resolutions drawn up by the Con- 
gress covered a wide range of subjects. 
Among the particularly significant recom- 
mendations, the following may be noted: 
That the attention of the scientific world 
be called to the urgency of studying the 
native languages of America which are 
now in danger of disappearing; that a 
committee be named to organize the com- 
pilation of studies on the geographical dis- 
tribution of population, to set up files, to 
establish a periodical dedicated exclu- 
sively to such studies, and to suggest re- 
search methods conducive to greater 
uniformity in the presentation ‘of such 
studies; that, in view of the fact that com- 
parable census data are not now available 
because of varying methods used by the 
American countries in taking their cen- 
suses, a committee composed of represen- 
tatives of various branches of anthropology 
be appointed to study and plan uniform 
census methods, and that their suggestions 
be submitted to the census offices of the 
respective countries; that a file of vocabu- 
laries of indigenous languages of America, 
in standardized and easily comparable 
form, be set up; that an attempt be made 
to coordinate scientific alphabets, based 
on the principles used by the Council of 
Indigenous Languages, and to modify 
present usages in order to achieve the de- 
sired coordination, and that a copy of the 
recommendation, together with the alpha- 
bet of the Council of Indigenous Lan- 
guages, be sent to the various organizations 
which use different scientific alphabets; 
and, in view of the archaeological richness 
of the countries of America, that the 
respective governments be advised of the 
hopes of the International Congress of 
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Americanists that the archaeological heri- 
tage of each country be protected by 
legal means, that inventories of works of 
art be made, and that the formation of 
special institutes for the study of archaeol- 
ogy be promoted. A specific recommen- 
dation was made to the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History re- 
garding the translation into Spanish and 
the publication in that language of funda- 
mentally important works on the anthro- 


pology and history of America; and an- 
other similar recommendation to the 
Ibero-American Institute of Berlin and 
the University of Paris, that in the future 
works relating to Indo-American anthro- 
pology and history be published simulta- 
neously in German and Spanish and in 
French and Spanish. Finally it was 
recommended that the next meeting of the 
International Congress of Americanists 
take place in Paris in 1941. 


The Inter-American Bibliographical 


and Library Association 


Third Annual Convention 


DOROTHY M. TERCERO 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


Tue Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association, of which Dr. A. Curtis 
Wilgus of the George Washington Univer- 
sity is president, assembled in its third 
annual convention on February 23-24, 
1940, in the Hall of the Americas of the 
Pan American Union. The 1940 meeting 
was held in special commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Pan American Union, and was attended by 
approximately 150 delegates, a number of 
them from various Latin American coun- 
tries. 

The deliberations of the convention were 
grouped under three general headings— 
Bibliography, Archives, and Libraries— 
and the 1940 assembly may be regarded 
as having been unusually productive inso- 
far as the presentation of important and 
scholarly papers was concerned. In addi- 


tion to the regular sessions in the Hall of 
the Americas, there were two luncheon 
meetings and one dinner meeting, at 
which papers were also read. The lively 
and constructive panel discussions which 
marked the various sessions were plain 
evidence of the great interest of the dele- 
gates in their subject matter. 

An outstanding paper, particularly from 
the historical point of view, was offered by 
Dr. William Jerome Wilson, Library of 
Congress, Washington, entitled A Narrative 
of a Voyage to Venezuela (1494?), in the 
Thacher Manuscript on Columbus and Early 
Portuguese Navigations. Dr. Wilson made a 
new and ‘thorough study of the documents 
in the Thacher manuscript, written about 
1503, concerning the Spanish voyages to 
America in 1492-1500 and the Portuguese 
voyages to India in 1497-1502. As a 
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result of his investigations, interpretations, 
and correlations of various items of the 
manuscript, particularly a short narrative 
written by Angelo Trevisan, a young 
secretary in the Venetian Embassy in 
Spain who had been directed to copy the 
most important and interesting letters and 
documents regarding recent Spanish and 
Portuguese explorations for his patron, 
Domenico Malipiero, a Venetian admiral 
and annalist, Dr. Wilson suggested that the 
first discovery of the continent of South 
America may have been made in 1494, not 
by Columbus himself who at that time was 
lying ill in Hispaniola, but by the unnamed 
captain of five caravels who had been sent 
out by Columbus on an exploration trip, 
and who returned to Hispaniola with glow- 
ing accounts of a beautiful coast fabu- 
lously rich in pearls; and that Columbus on 
his own voyage to South America in 1498 
knew where he was going and what he 
was seeking. In concluding his address, 
Dr. Wilson said: 


. . . It cannot be too strongly stated that this 
discussion has not proved the continent of South 
America to have been discovered by the Spaniards 
in 1494. What may fairly be said to be proved is 
perhaps this: first, that the Thacher manuscript 
describes a voyage by some of Columbus’s men 
from Hispaniola to a certain pearl fishery on the 
coast of Venezuela, and then along that coast 
westward for some 2,500 miles or about a month’s 
sailing, probably as far as Honduras; second, that 
Angelo Trevisan thought this occurred between 
September and November of 1494; third, that 
Columbus in 1498 acted as if he knew of this 
previous discovery and were trying to find the 
place; and fourth, that his description of the land- 
ing of his men on the shores of the Gulf of Paria 
contains certain verbal similarities to the narra- 
tive in the Thacher manuscript, and is therefore 
under suspicion of having been slightly and per- 
haps half unconsciously colored by that previous 
report (provided it is previous). What this all 
amounts to for the history of early exploration 
must ultimately be decided by the great jury of 
professional expert Americanists. At any rate 
the matter has seemed worth setting forth for the 
consideration of such scholars. 


Another important presentation was 
made by the Rev. Irenaeus Herscher, 
O. F. M., Librarian of the Friedsam 
Memorial Library, St. Bonaventure Col- 
lege, New York, entitled The Three-Fold 
Printing Centennial. In this paper Father 
Herscher called attention to the fact that 
in 1939 and 1940 three centennial anni- 
versaries have been celebrated: the fifth 
centenary of Gutenberg’s invention of the 
printing press; the fourth centenary of the 
establishment of the first printing press in 
the New World (in the City of Mexico); 
and the third centenary of the first press 
in British Colonial America. ‘To his very 
interesting and thoughtfully written paper 
Father Herscher appended an excellent 
selective bibliography covering the three 
centennials of the printing press. The 
bibliography, listing approximately a thou- 
sand items, contains references to both 
books and periodicals, cites source material 
and supplementary reading for the bene- 
fit of students and research workers, and 
was regarded by delegates to the conven- 
tion as a noteworthy contribution in the 
field of bibliography. 

Colonel Harold W. Jones, Medical 
Corps, U. S. Army, Librarian of the Army 
Medical Library, Washington, submitted 
a paper entitled Central and South American 
Medical Literature in the Army Medical Library. 
In speaking of the Army Medical Library’s 
vast collection of medical literature, 
Colonel Jones said: ‘‘Although thus far an 
accurate check has not been made, it is 
believed that there are now approximately 
5,000 medical books by Mexican, Central 
American, and South American authors 
in the Library. This includes works by 
South American authors published in 
European countries and in the United 
States as well. Also included are theses 
by Central and South American physi- 
cians who graduated in medicine from 
European universities requiring a thesis 
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for the Doctor’s degree.” After outlining 
some of the difficulties encountered by the 
Library in its efforts to complete its collec- 
tions of Central and South American 
medical books and journals, Colonel Jones 
made the following statement: ‘‘The refer- 
ences in the Index Catalogue to books, 
journal articles, and theses in the Spanish 
language, approximate 10 per cent of the 
total number of references. In recent 
years the number of references catalogued 
and printed in a single year in the Index 
Catalogue has been about 80,000 which 
would give approximately 8,000 references 
yearly in the Spanish language. Mean- 
while we hope every effort will be made to 
acquaint the Library with the issue of new 
publications devoted to medicine, both 
books and journals, so that the institutions 
and individuals concerned with Spanish 
language publications will be able to 
assure themselves that these countries have 
not been neglected in the Index Cata- 
logue and that investigators in the various 
countries who use the Catalogue, from 
London to Tokyo, may know what 
South and Central American medical 
men are contributing to the scientific 
world.” The Index Catalogue of the 
Surgeon General’s office, now in its sixtieth 
year of publication, is a classified index of 
all the medical literature of the world 
which is in the Army Medical Library and 
is at present distributed free to eighteen 
institutions in Central and South America. 
As an appendix to his paper, Colonel 
Jones gave a list of books and periodicals 
printed before 1840, selected from the 
Army Medical Library and referring to 
Central and South American medicine. 
Another paper, Microphotography in 
Mexico, presented by Dr. Vernon D. Tate, 
Chief, Division of Photographic Archives 
and Research, The National Archives, 
Washington, was received with great in- 


terest. In this study Dr. Tate spoke of the 


various mechanical and_ photographic 
techniques which have long been used to 
secure transcripts and copies of original 
historic documents, and pointed out the 
great value of microphotography as a 
technical aid in research work. Referring 
particularly to the use which has been 
made of this method of reproduction in 
Mexican archives which, as Dr. Tate said, 
are “‘veritable treasure houses of important 
materials,’ he stated that microphotog- 
raphy, which was first used in Mexico 
about 1930, has been employed by 
scholars and students from many institu- 
tions, such as the Universities of California, 
New Mexico, and Texas, Duke University, 
and the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton; and that during the past decade 
approximately 150,000 pages of material 
on varying subjects have been micro- 
filmed in Mexico. Dr. Tate concluded 
his study with the following statement: 

Microphotography is now beginning to find a 
place in the research plans of the Latin American 
scholar. The writer is glad to report that the 
National Archives have furnished microfilm copies 
to several Mexican scholars. ‘This cooperation 
will continue. There is, however, no center of 
microphotographic development in Mexico. The 
time may now be opportune to think about assist- 
ing in the establishment of one. No reading 
machines except wall type projectors are available 
in Mexico. Could not an effort be made to 
secure at least one for the three or four major 
centers in Mexico City? When master negative 
files are made of library catalogs, significant 
printed materials, or manuscripts and related 
material not available in Mexico, would it not be 
easy to finance the making of gift positive copies? 
These in conjunction with the reading machines 
mentioned above would contribute materially to 
an increased amicable exchange of research 
materials. 


A paper entitled Fifty Years of the Library 
of the Pan American Union was read by 
Charles E. Babcock, Librarian of the 
Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan 
American Union; in this the establish- 
ment and growth of the Library and its 
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general and special services to the public 
were outlined in detail. In closing his 
account of the Library’s activities during 
the past half century, Mr. Babcock said: 


During its active fifty years the Columbus 
Memorial Library has become well known in the 
countries forming the Pan American Union as a 
source for information. It frequently receives 
requests from Latin American librarians seeking 
data to improve the methods and systems now in 
use and from North American librarians seeking 
to improve their collections of Americana. ‘These 
activities have initiated a new era in the library’s 
inter-American services. 

Under the direction of Dr. L. S. Rowe, the 
present Director General of the Pan American 
Union, the Columbus Memorial Library has 
developed into an international library repre- 
sentative of all the Americas and fulfilling the 
resolutions of the International Conferences of 
American States, a library useful in encouraging 
cultural relations and the practical growth of 
commerce and industry without neglecting the 
requirements of the individual writer, traveler, 
scientist, jurist, or scholar. 

Dr. Robert C. Smith of the Hispanic 
Foundation, Library of Congress, spoke on 
the project of the Hispanic Foundation to 
establish in the Library of Congress a 
photographic tile of colonial, 19th century, 
and modern Latin American art, and to 
compile a concise guide to the material of 
the fine arts of Latin America. Dr. Smith 
called attention to the paucity in United 
States libraries of information on and 
photographs of Latin American art, and 
said that the Hispanic Foundation, ‘‘in 
keeping with its aim to build up at the 
national library an extensive collection of 
printed material relative to Latin America, 
proposes to establish in the Library of Con- 
gress a photographic archive of Latin Ameri- 
canart. It would be called the Archive of 
Hispanic Culture, so as to include such 
important items as folk arts, costumes, 
dances, and religious processions, derived 
not only from Latin America but from the 
mother countries of Spain and Portugal as 


well. ... We realize that this is an 


undertaking that cannot be accomplished 
over night. But in a period of ten years 
we hope to assemble a representative col- 
lection of photographs of the monuments 
of Latin American art, commissioned on 
the spot throughout Central and South 
Dr. Smith stressed the inesti- 
mable value of such a collection to students 
of art and architecture, travelers, sociolo- 
gists, biographers, and historians, and 
stated further: ‘‘In the administration of 
the archive we hope to make our photo- 
graphs available to the public through the 
Library’s excellent photo-duplicative serv- 
ice which already provides prints of nega- 
of Early American architecture 
gathered for another archive already 
established at the Library of Congress. 
Thus we can hope to afford a stimulus in 
the long neglected field of the teaching of 
Latin American art.” 

A number of other interesting and in- 
formative papers and addresses were pre- 
sented, among which the following may be 
mentioned: The Human Side of a Great Col- 
lection, by Carlos E. Castaneda, University 
of Texas, which gave the story of the acqui- 
sition by the University of Texas of its very 
fine and extensive collection of Mexican 
and other Latin American books and manu- 
scripts; Bibliographing Latin American Litera- 
tures, by Dr. Alfred Coester, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Some Bibliographical Suggestions of an 
Inter-American Economist, by Richard F. 
Behrendt, University of Panama; Lzbros 
Antiguos, by Dr. Jorge Cornejo Bouroncle 
of Cuzco, Peru, in which the speaker re- 
marked upon the regrettable disappear- 


America.”’ 


tives 


ance of many of the valuable manuscripts, 
books, and documents which belonged in 
early colonial days to monasteries, con- 
vents, universities, and private libraries, 
and offered a suggestion that steps be taken 
in the various American countries to make 
inventories of such libraries, in order to 
ensure the archives of America against 
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EXHIBIT OF LATIN AMERICAN PRINTING 


Delegates to the convention of the Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association had an 
opportunity to see at the Pan American Union an interesting exhibit of Latin American graphic arts 
assembled by the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union. 


further irrevocable loss of valuable his- 
torical material; The Private or Special 
Library, by Alma C. Mitchill, Librarian of 
the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey and President of the Special Li- 
braries Association; A Guide to the Language 
and Literature of South America, and a bib- 
liography of articles in the field of political 
science published in the Argentine monthly 
Nosotros, during the period 1907-1932, by 
Madaline W. Nichols; The Fourth Cente- 
nary of Printing in Mexico, by Dr. Rafael 
Heliodoro Valle; The Scholar’s Camera in the 
Americas, by Dr. M. Llewellyn Raney, 
Director of Libraries, University of Chi- 
cago; a bibliography of about a hundred 
items pertaining to the Kamsa (or Coche) 
language, by Dr. Marcelino de Castellvi, 
Director of the Centro de Investigaciones 
Lingtisticas y Etnograficas de la Amazonia 
Colombiana, Sibundoy (Putumayo), Co- 
lombia; and a short discourse on libraries 


and library technique in Peru, presented 
by Teresa Umlauff of the Library of the 
University of San Marcos in Lima. 

The papers and bibliographies presented 
at the convention are to be printed in the 
proceedings. 

A feature of the 1940 meeting was the 
award of the first annual José ‘Toribio 
Medina Bibliographical Prize. ‘The estab- 
lishment of this annual award of one 
hundred dollars for the best previously 
unpublished bibliography on any phase of 
Latin American affairs was made possible 
through the personal gift of Dr. James 
Brown Scott, Secretary of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace and 
an honorary life member of the Inter- 
American Bibliographical and Library 
Association, and was first announced at 
the second annual convention of the 
Association in February 1939. During 
the year 1939, twenty-nine separate bib- 
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liographies were submitted from eleven 
of the American republics: Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Peru, the United States, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. 

The Council of the Association served 
as judges and by unanimous decision 
bestowed the prize upon Dr. Enrique 
Arafia, jr., Director of the Library of the 
School of Law and Social Sciences of the 
University of Buenos Aires, for his work 
entitled Bibliografia del Patronato Nacional. 
Because of the excellence of two other 
bibliographies submitted in the contest, 
the judges recommended the two following 
works for honorable mention: Brbliografia 
Rubendariana, by Julio Saavedra Molina, 
Professor Emeritus of the University of 
Chile, and Bibliografia de Novelistas de la 
Revolucién Mexicana, by Dr. Ernest R. 
Moore of Cornell University. 

Stil another feature of the convention 
was the attractive and interesting exhibit 
at the Pan American Union of Latin 
American books, pictures, posters and 
photographic reproductions of documents 
and publications. ‘The exhibit was spon- 
sored jointly by the Pan American Union, 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
the University of Chicago Libraries, and 
the Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association. 


At its final meeting, the convention 
approved the following resolutions, among 
others: 


That, whereas since the last meeting of this 
Convention the Association has received the sad 
news of the death of Dr. James A. Robertson, one 
of its founders and Past Presidents, we now in 
convention assembled express high appreciation 
of the life work of Dr. Robertson, including espe- 
cially his unselfish labor during his last years on 
behalf of this Association. 

That this Convention concurs in the opinion 
that there should be current publication of lists of 
books and articles appearing on economic and 
social subjects in the Americas expressing the 
inter-American point of view. 

That this Convention bring to the attention of 
the proper authorities of the government of the 
United States the suggestion made by Dr. Carlos 
B. Sevilla, Director de la ‘“‘Casa de Montalvo,” 
Ambato, Ecuador, January 17, 1940, in a letter 
to Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan 
American Union, that agreements be concluded 
between all American countries for the free postal 
transmission of printed publications of all kinds for 
public libraries, through which cultural relations 
may be developed among the various nations. 

That, in connection with the commemoration of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of the 
Pan American Union and the Columbus Memo- 
rial Library, it be suggested and recommended to 
the Governments, members of the Union, that each 
shall, in honor of this Anniversary, make a special 
gift to the Columbus Memorial Library of the 
Pan American Union, of books on history and 
scientific and cultural developments, published in 
their respective countries. 


The Cruiser La Argentina 


at San’ Francisco, California 


AUBREY DRURY 


ON THE MORNING of May 14, 1940, the 
7,600-ton cruiser La Argentina came into 
San Francisco harbor on her only call at a 
mainland port of the United States on her 
cruise around the world. As she entered 
the Golden Gate, La Argentina fired a 21- 
gun salute, which was returned by Fort 
Winfield Scott. 

With Captain Abelardo Pantin in com- 
mand, the ship carried 31 officers, 80 
cadets, and a crew of 536 men. Among 
the officers were one of the Peruvian Navy 
and one of the Colombian Navy; and 
several naval cadets from both Peru and 
Colombia were on board, by courtesy of 
the Argentine government. The Peruvian 
cadets have been with the ship since she 
sailed from Buenos Aires. ‘The Colombian 
cadets boarded her at Cartagena, on her 
way to the United States. 

The city of San Francisco had made 
preparations for the stay of La Argentina 
from May 14 to 26. The cruiser was met 
by a reception committee headed by Dr. 
J. C. Geiger, an official of the city acting 
in the place of Mayor Angelo J. Rossi, 
whose illness kept him from welcoming the 
cruiser on arrival. Included in the com- 
mittee were the Acting Consul of Argen- 
tina, Dr. J. J. Gutiérrez; William Fisher, 
Secretary of the Pan American Society; 
and William L. Montgomery, on behalf of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
Other members were R. D. Quinlan, Jr., 
President of the Foreign Trade Associa- 
tion; the Hon. Antonio Casas Bricefo, 
Consul General of Venezuela, on behalf of 
the Latin American Consuls; and Dr. 


Alfred Coester, 
University. 

On the day following the cruiser’s 
arrival visits were exchanged between 
Captain Pantin and his staff and San 
Francisco officials. 

On May 15 and 16, Captain Robert G. 
Coman, in command of the United 
States Receiving Ship San Francisco, at 
Yerba Buena Island, welcomed the men 
from the cruiser. ‘The Argentine crew was 
divided into two groups, and one group 
was entertained on each of the two con- 
secutive days, being shown around Yerba 
Buena Island and served luncheon at the 
naval station there. 

On the afternoon of May 17, the officers 
and cadets were invited by the Women’s 
City Club to a thé dansant. On that eve- 
ning Alfred J. Cleary, chief executive officer 
of the city, in the name of Mayor Angelo 
J. Rossi gave a dinner at the Hotel Fair- 
mont for the Captain and senior officers. 
Guests included city officials, representa- 
tives of the United States Army and Navy, 
representatives of the consular corps of the 
American republics, officers of the Pan 
American Society, and members of other 
organizations interested in civic affairs 
and international amity. Mr. Cleary 
spoke on behalf of the city; a response to 
his remarks was made by Captain Pantin; 
and toasts were given to the President of 
Argentina and the President of the 
United States. Dr. Charles Mathé was 
called upon for remarks on behalf of the 
Pan American Society (San Francisco 
Chapter), which had in its care the pro- 
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CAPTAIN ABELARDO PANTIN, COMMANDER OF THE CRUISER LA ARGENTINA, 
WITH HIS OFFICERS AND CADETS AT THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EX- 
POSITION, SAN FRANCISCO 


eram of entertainment during the stay of 
La Argentina. 

On Saturday, May 18, many of the 
officers and all of the cadets made a trip to 
Los Angeles, where they visited Holly- 
wood and were entertained by the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 

For the remaining officers and the men, 
a mass was celebrated Sunday morning by 
Archbishop Mitty at St. Mary’s Cathe- 
dral. 

During the evening of that same day the 
officers who were in San Francisco and the 
men of the ship were guests of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars at a rodeo which 
was held at Seals Stadium. In the boxes 
set aside for the officers sat the Dean of the 
Latin American Consuls, as well as a rep- 
resentative of the Pan American Society. 
The boxes were draped in the colors of 


Argentina and the United States of 
America. 

On May 20, Second Commander José 
A. Dellepiane and several of the senior 
officers were entertained by the Pan Amer- 
ican Society at a luncheon given by the 
Foreign Trade Association. Commander 
Dellepiane and his fellow officers were 
presented to the other guests at this 
function. 

Rear Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn ten- 
dered a luncheon to Captain Pantin and 
various officers at the Bohemian Club on 
Tuesday, May 21, and on the same day 
some of the other officers were entertained 
at a luncheon of the Rotary Club at the 
Palace Hotel. 

On May 22, Captain Pantin and the 
officers were guests at a luncheon given 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
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honor of Admiral Land of the United 
States Maritime Commission. 

On Wednesday and Thursday evenings 
the officers and men were invited to base- 
ball games by the management of Seals 
Stadium. 

During their entire stay, the Municipal 
Railway accorded the courtesy of free 
transportation to the entire contingent 
of La Argentina. The Army and Navy 
Y. M. C. A. likewise extended facilities to 
the officers and men. 

During the afternoon of May 22, the 
Consul General of Colombia, General 
Alfredo de Leén, and Mrs. de Leon, enter- 
tained in honor of Captain Pantin and the 
Colombian officer and cadets at the Colom- 
bian pavilion on Treasure Island. 


A visit was made by the officers and 
cadets to the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California on Thursday, 
affording them an opportunity to view one 
of the world’s largest and most distin- 
guished universities. Following this visit, a 
reception was given by Pacific House, at 
the Golden Gate International Exposition, 
Treasure Island, where Mrs. William 
Denman, hostess, received Captain Pantin, 
his officers and the cadets. They were pre- 
sented to leading citizens of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area who were specially invited 
to the function. 

On the evening of Friday, May 24, 
Captain Pantin gave a dinner aboard La 
Argentina, reciprocating hospitality re- 
ceived while in California. Present at this 
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Captain Pantin (at the right of the picture) sat with Governor Olson of California and Brigadier General 
Patrick J. H. Farrell at the 1940 opening of the Golden Gate International Exposition. 
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dinner, with their wives, were: the Hon. 
Antonio Casas Briceho, Consul General of 
Venezuela; Dr. Alfred Coester; Captain 
RobertGa Comansr.)- C1 Geiger Dr: 
Juan J. Gutiérrez, Acting Consul of Argen- 
tina; Col. W. F. Herringshaw, President of 
the Army and Navy Club; Commander 
John N. Higgins; General Alfredo de 
Leén, Consul General of Colombia; Dr. 
Charles P. Mathé, President of the Pan 
American Society; Captain Lewis Mesh- 
erry; and William L. Montgomery, of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
Mrs. William Denman, William Fisher, 
and Truman R. Young, President of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco, were also guests. 

The activities of the officers were not lim- 
ited to San Francisco alone. Second Com- 
mander Dellepiane visited Stanford Uni- 
versity on Friday, May 24, and spoke to a 
large group of students interested in inter- 
American affairs. 

Mayor Frank Gaines of Berkeley enter- 
tained Captain Pantin, his aide, Lieuten- 
ant Dato Montero, Captain Van Hook of 
the University of California, and William 
Fisher, Secretary of the Pan American So- 
ciety, at luncheon, followed by a tour of 
the University campus at Berkeley. 

It had been the original plan for La Ar- 
gentina to leave San Francisco on May 24. 
As the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion was to be reopened on May 25, de- 
parture was postponed one day in order to 
make it possible for the officers and men to 
visit the great Exposition at its most color- 
ful period. As this day coincided with the 
Argentine Independence Day, courtesies 
were exchanged between Captain Pantin 
and the officers of the United States war- 
ships present in San Francisco Bay. At 
the official opening ceremony at the Expo- 


sition, Captain Pantin and his aide were 
seated with State and city dignitaries. 

The stay of the personnel of La Argen- 
tna was further made pleasant in many 
ways by the Pan American Society, which 
had Spanish-speaking members on board 
daily to be helpful to the officers and men, 
most of whom had not been in San Fran- 
cisco before. The Pan American Society 
(San Francisco Chapter) published infor- 
mation sheets in Spanish for both officers 
and men, setting forth the program and 
telling about points of interest in and 
around the city. 

While the cruiser was moored at Pier 
36, on the Embarcadero of San Francisco, 
thousands of Californians and other visi- 
tors saw La Argentina, which won general 
admiration. 

During the cruiser’s stay, numerous din- 
ners were given for various groups of off- 
cers. Several were invited to a dinner and 
dance given by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Oakland on May 22, and also to a din- 
ner dance given by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in San Francisco on May 24. 

Participating with the Pan American 
Society (San Francisco Chapter) in the 
program of entertainment were these or- 
ganizations: San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, San Francisco Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Foreign Trade Asso- 
ciation, Women’s City Club, Stanford Uni- 
versity, University of California, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition. 

On the morning of May 26, La Argentina 
steamed out of San Francisco harbor, con- 
tinuing on her training cruise to her next 
stop at the Hawaiian Islands. Califor- 
nians are happy to have had the oppor- 
tunity to meet and greet the visitors from 
South America. 


The Second 


Inter-American Radio Conference 


In the Inter-American Radio Communi- 
cations Convention concluded at Habana 
on December 13, 1937 and ratified by 
the United States on June 30, 1938 the 
contracting governments agreed, among 
other things, to meet periodically in 
conferences of plenipotentiaries for the 
purpose of resolving radio problems affect- 
ing the Western Hemisphere. On this 
basis the First Inter-American Radio Con- 
ference by resolution voted to accept the 
generous offer of the Chilean Government 
to hold the Second Inter-American Radio 
Conference at Santiago, Chile. Last 
August the Chilean Government invited 
the American Governments to attend the 
Conference at Santiago, announcing that 
it would be held from January 17 to 23, 
1940. In addition to the official Govern- 
mental delegations the Habana Convention 
provided for the attendance of representa- 
tives of institutions and organizations as- 
sociated with radio communications, as 
observers, provided they were authorized 
by their respective governments. 

The Governments which were to par- 
ticipate in the Conference were requested 
to submit in advance proposals they in- 
tended to introduce for consideration at 
the Conference and as a result Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, the Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, the United States 
and Venezuela made specific recommenda- 
tions. ‘The proposals of the United States 
dealt with: 


1. High frequency broadcasting. 

2. Revision of radio spectrum allocations to 
provide for the needs of the aeronautical services. 

Excerpted from the report made to the Secretary of 


State by the Chairman of the American Delegation to 
the Conference. 


3. Communication arrangements and _fre- 
quencies for inter-American exchange of weather 
observations and time broadcasting with special 
reference to aeronautical services. 

4. Uniformity of time zones and the broadcast- 
ing of time signals. 

5. Amateur communication. 

6. Inter-American Arrangement concerning 
Radio-communications, Habana, 1937. 

7. Suppression of interference caused by elec- 
trical apparatus. 

8. Consideration of engineering standards. 

9. Allocation of frequencies above 30000 kilo- 
cycles. 

10. Resolution regarding publicity for inter- 
American broadcasts, comprehending advance 
exchange of programs to insure listener interest. 

11. Resolution regarding telecommunications 
as a public service for the encouragement of the 
most effective use of telecommunication in carry- 
ing on trade and commerce and the interchange 
of news. 

The Conference convened on January 
18, 1940, a day later than had been an- 
nounced, since the South American Re- 
gional Radio Conference, also held in 
Santiago, lasted longer than had _ been 
anticipated. 

The inaugural session of the Conference 
was presided over by the Hon. Guillermo 
Labarca Hubertson, Minister of the In- 
terior. 

The temporary president, Senor Domingo 
Santa Maria, was elected permanent pres- 
ident of the Conference. Senor Ramén 
Lara Valle was designated secretary general. 
A list of the countries represented at the 
Conference, together with their official 


delegations, is as follows: 


ARGENTINA 
Chairman: Sr. Adolfo T. Cosentino 
Delegates: Sr. Angel J. B. Rivera 
Sr. Julio Ventura Ballofet 
Sr. Mario Leoni 
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ARGENTINA—Continued 
Technical Advisers: Sr. Germinio M. Sanz 
Sr. Ovidio N. Carli 
Sr. Fioravanti Dellamulla 
Secretary: Sr. Marcelo Aberastury 


BOLIvIA 
Delegate: Sr. Alberto Virreyra Paccieri 
BRAZIL 
Chairman: Sr. Djalma Pinto Ribeiro de Lessa 
Delegates: Sr. Capitao Lauro Augusto de Me- 
deiros 
Sr. Pablo Ribeiro de Arruda 
Sr. Edmundo de Aquino Nogueira 
Brandao 
CHILE 
Chairman: Sr. Domingo Santa Maria 
Delegates: Sr. Alejandro Pastor 
Sr. Reinaldo Harnecker 
Sr. Ernesto Lillo 
Sr. Alfonso Zelada 
Sr. Oscar Orrego 
Sr. Gustavo Pinto 
Technical Advisers: Sr. Roberto Rodriguez 
Sr. Marcelo Malbec 
Secretary General: Sr. Ramon Lara Valle 
COLOMBIA 
Chairman: Sr. Armando Solano 
Delegates: Sr. Gustavo Gaviria 
Sr. Leonardo Tafur Garcés 
Sr. Marco Villegas 
Costa Rica 
Delegate: Sr. Juan Davila 
CuBA 
Delegate: Sr. Ramon de Castro Palomino 
DominicAN REPUBLIC 
Delegate: Sr. Maximo Lovatén Pittaluga 
ECUADOR 
Delegate: Sr. Alberto Crespo 
GUATEMALA 
Delegate: Sr. Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta 
Harti 
Delegate: Sr. Constantin Mayard 
Mexico 
Chairman: Sr. Octavio Reyes Spindola 
Delegate: Sr. Rafael Herrera Celis 
NICARAGUA 
Delegate: Sr. Alfredo Urztia Urzta 
PANAMA 
Delegate: Sr. Alberto Villegas Vallarino 
PARAGUAY 
Delegate: Sr. Luis Yrrazaval 
PERU 
Delegate: Sr. Carlos Tudela 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Delegate: R. Henry Norweb 

Technical Advisers: Mr. Joseph T. Keating 
Captain W. T. Guest 
Rear Admiral Stanford C. 

Hooper 

E. K. Jett 
Lloyd H. Simson 
Merwin L. Bohan 


Carlos Griffin 
URusSUAY 
Delegate: Sr. Carlos de Santiago 
VENEZUELA 


Chairman: Sr. Gilberto Ghersi 
Delegates: Sr. Alberto Lopez 
Sr. José Antonio Lépez 
Sr. Jess Maria Pérez Machado 
INTER-AMERICAN Rapio OrFicE, HABANA, CUBA 
Dr. Armando Mencia, Director. 


The Conference, in accordance with the 
internal regulations for conferences estab- 
lished in the Inter-American Radio Con- 
vention, established the following com- 
mittees: Committee on Initiatives; Creden- 
tials Committee; Technical Committee; 
Juridical Administrative Committee; and 
Drafting Committee. 

The most important work of the Con- 
ference was assigned to the Administrative 
and Technical Committees. Accordingly, 
for the purposes of this report, it is con- 
venient to set forth in some detail the 
proceedings and accomplishments of these 
two committees. 


Administrative Committee 


The first proposal taken up in the Ad- 
ministrative Committee involved the ques- 
tion of whether or not the Santiago Con- 
ference should attempt to change the 
Inter-American Radio Convention signed 
at Habana, December 135s losyeasance 
formally ratified by the United States of 
America on June 30, 1938. It was mani- 
fest from proposals before the Committee 
that there was dissatisfaction in several 
South American countries with respect to 
some phases of the Inter-American Radio 
Convention signed at Habana. During 
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the first two days of the Conference strong 
efforts were made in the Administrative 
Committee to modify it. However, a 
majority of the Administrative Committee 
took the position that there was not sufh- 
cient time at Santiago to attempt to change 
the Convention and it was agreed that the 
Conference should limit its work to modify- 
ing certain provisions of the existing Inter- 
American Arrangement. It was further 
agreed that prior to the next conference 
the countries represented would give 
study to such improvements in the Con- 
vention itself as should be made at the 
next meeting. It may be noted that some 
of the countries advocating a change in 
the Convention are not parties to it. 
In this connection reference is made to 
the text of Declaration I which also treats 
of the functions of the Inter-American 
Radio Office (O. I. R.) and the applica- 
tion of the quota system of contributions. 
The Administrative Committee, in con- 
sidering certain proposals relating to the 
amateur service submitted by Colom- 
bia, agreed to reaffirm the provisions 
of Section 9 of the Habana Arrangement. 
This permits, for the purpose of fostering 
friendly relations between the peoples of 
America, amateur radio stations to ex- 
change third party messages internation- 
ally if such messages are of a character 
that would not normally be sent by other 
means of electrical communication and 
no compensation is paid for sending them. 
Other matters considered and approved 
by the Administrative Committee included 
a resolution that the countries which have 
not already done so should reorganize their 
shortwave broadcasting services; a resolu- 
tion providing for the exchange of broad- 
cast program schedules; a recommendation 
relating to identification announcements 
over shortwave broadcasting stations; and 
a resolution that each of the American 
nations should reaffirm reciprocally the 


principle of freedom in radiocommunica- 
tions as a public service. As an adjunct 
to the United States proposals (Resolu- 
tions 6 and 7) to encourage inter-Ameri- 
can broadcasting and the cultural aspects 
of such broadcasts which had been the 
subject of discussions in the South Ameri- 
can Regional Radio Conference, a ques- 
tionnaire was introduced as a United 
States document and circulated among the 
various delegations. The purpose of this 
questionnaire was to elicit information as 
to the type of broadcast programs most 
desired, and it was suggested that after 
the various governments had had an 
opportunity to study the document it 
might be appropriate to exchange views 
as to its usefulness. 


Technical Committee 


The Technical Committee’s assignment 
consisted primarily of a revision of the 
allocation tables in Section 2 of the Habana 
Arrangement of 1937 so as to conform to 
the allocation tables in Article 7 of the 
Cairo General Radio Regulations of 1938 
and the adoption of a series of resolutions 
and new questions dealing with subjects 
other than allocation, with emphasis on 
the use of the most advanced standards in 
radio communication as a factor in in- 
creasing the safety of air navigation. The 
work of the Technical Committee was 
divided between two subcommittees. 

The frequencies in the band between 
200 to 400 kc. were reserved for radio aids 
to air navigation subject only to priorities 
of the maritime services existing on July 1, 
1938. In this band the frequency 333 kc. 
is recognized, as in the Cairo regulations, as 
the intermediate frequency general calling 
wave for the aeronautical service except 
where regional agreements provide other- 
wise. It was accordingly specified that 
333 ke. would not be available as an air 
calling frequency in the northern zone 
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except in special cases in connection with 
transatlantic flights. The band 550— 


1600 ke. was allocated exclusively to 
broadcasting throughout the American 
continent. The frequency allocations in 


band 1600-5000 kc., 
the recognition of aeronautical service on 
a shared basis with fixed services in the 
band 3265-3320 ke., were approved in 
accordance with our proposals for regional 
operations except frequencies 1715-1750 
ke., which will be used for amateur service 
south of Panama. ‘There was no change 
in allocations between 5000 kc. and 
30000 ke. Frequency bands above 30000 
ke. were allocated experimentally in ac- 
cordance with Appendix 4 of the Cairo 
Regulations, except the band 112-118 
megacycles, which was allocated in part to 
experimental broadcasting. All bands 
previously allocated exclusively to amateur 
service were retained unchanged. It was 
agreed to delete the provisions in para- 
graphs one to three, inclusive, in Section 8 of 
the Habana Arrangement which restricted 
the use of certain amateur bands. In lieu 
of this a resolution was adopted at Santiago 
to study the types of emission which should 
be permitted within these bands. 

It will be recalled that among the bands 
allocated at Cairo to tropical broadcasting 
in the Western Hemisphere were fre- 
quencies 4770-4900 kilocycles. WVene- 
zuela and Colombia made a reservation 
to this provision in the Cairo allocations 
because they felt it did not meet their 
broadcasting requirements. The 
Bogota Regional Conference 
4750-4990, inclusive, 
Venezuela, 
and Brazil. 


among which was 


recent 
allocated 
to broadcasting in 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru 
These five countries accepted 
the Santiago revision of the inter-American 
Arrangement except in so far as it con- 
flicted with the Bogota Regional Agree- 
ment. The Bogota allocations will 
doubtless cause some interferences. When 


this view was expressed in the ‘Technical 
Committee by some representatives, the 
delegates of countries participating in the 
Bogota agreement replied that should in- 
terference develop, their countries wouid 
give prompt consideration to such cases 
and their governments wou!d be disposed 
to respect the existing priorities established 
by other nations. 

Action was taken by the Committee on 
a number of resolutions and new questions 
which included a resolution for the inter- 
change of meteorological information; a 
resolution providing for the continuation 
of existing aeronautical radio facilities 
until permanent arrangements are effected 
for the use of the route frequencies pro- 
vided for by the Cairo Regulations; a 
resolution providing for additional fre- 
quencies below 6000 ke. for use on inter- 
American air routes; a resolution pro- 
viding for the use of inter-American route 
frequencies on the basis of sectors of com- 
munication control; a resolution concern- 
ing the requirements of aeronautical point 
to point frequencies for the inter-American 
route; a resolution providing for a study 
to be made with respect to additional 
frequencies for aviation; a resolution pro- 
viding for the division of time in the use 
of route frequencies; a resolution providing 
for the study of aircraft radio equipment 
requirements in general and for control 
stations; exchange of information regard- 
ing air navigational aids; a resolution con- 
cerning the study of a plan for the division 
of amateur frequencies with respect to 
radiotelegraph and radiotelephone emis- 
sions; and a series of short resolutions in 
the form of an annex to Article 6 of the 
Arrangement relating to the suppression 
of interference caused by electrical ap- 
paratus. 

General Observations 


It was known prior to the Conference 
opening in Santiago that a regional radio 
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conference composed of delegations from 
Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Vene- 
zuela had been held in Bogota during the 
early part of December 1939, but the 
nature of the proceedings there was not 
made public. The accord reached at 
Bogota on December 14 was eventually 
made known when it was introduced to 
the Second Inter-American Radio Con- 
ference (Conference Document No. 32). 
Among its provisions were the following 
recommendations which had a_ bearing 
on the proceedings of the Inter-American 
Conference: 


That the agreements of this Conference remain 
undisclosed until the inauguration of the Inter- 
American Radio Conference scheduled to meet 
soon in Santiago, Chile. 

That it be endeavored to present only one front 
at future telecommunication conferences and, in 


particular, at the forthcoming meetings in 


Santiago, Chile. 


In addition to the advance commitments 
undertaken at Bogota by five countries 
participating in the Inter-American Radio 
Convention, many of the subjects perti- 
nent to the Inter-American Conference 
had already been touched upon by the 
South American Regional Conference 
referred to above. ‘The South American 
countries thus reached advance conclu- 
sions among themselves, thereby restrict- 
ing the deliberations of the Inter-American 
Conference. 

The prior commitments of the Bogota 
and South American regional agreements 


were not allowed to interfere with the 
realization of the main objectives of the 
Second Inter-American Conference. In 
fact every decision reached was by unani- 
mous agreement and the Conference ended 
in an atmosphere marked by a strong feel- 
ing of cordiality and good fellowship. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted 
at the final session of the Conference, the 
Fourth South American Regional Con- 
ference will be held at Lima in 1942 and 
the Third Inter-American Radio Confer- 
ence is scheduled to convene at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1943. Meanwhile, it is recom- 
mended that favorable consideration be 
given to periodic conferences between the 
various administrations and that the idea 
of more frequent and freer exchange of in- 
formation on this subject be actively en- 
couraged. 

The Inter-American Arrangement con- 
cerning Radio Communications of Ha- 
bana, 1937, as revised at the Conference in 
Santiago, Chile, will enter into effect on 
July 1, 1940 for the countries which may 
approve it.! 

The fine spirit of cooperation and hos- 
pitality of the Chilean Government and 
delegation was a substantial contribution 
to the success of the Conference. The co- 
operation of the representatives of the vari- 
ous private organizations was likewise a 
substantial factor. 


14 copy of this document was issued by the Depart- 
ment of State, Division of International Communications, 
as Serial No. 164, International Conjerence Series. 


" Ls 





Pan American News 


Promotion of Latin American 
production for the United 


States market 


The Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee, created by 
the first Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics held at 
Panama City in September 1939, passed 
a resolution on January 15, 1940, which 
voted: 


I. To designate a permanent commission con- 
sisting of five members in charge of promoting 
the formation and financing, with mixed United 
States and Latin American capital, of such enter- 
prises as will undertake the development of new 
lines of Latin American production for which a 
new or complementary market can be found in 
the United States or in other Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The permanent commission shall secure the 
necessary technical studies, compile basic 
information, establish contacts between in- 
terested parties, and recommend in each 
case, or in general, the facilities and assur- 
ances which these enterprises should obtain 
from the Governments. 
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These enterprises shall be devoted to: 

(a) The exploration and exploitation of 
mineral resources in Latin America. 

(b) The cultivation and marketing of agri- 
cultural and forest products. 

(c) The establishment and development of 
industrial plants. 

The permanent commission shall also be 

entrusted with the formation of a committee 

in each of the American Republics, con- 

sisting of United States and Latin American 

experts, to cooperate with the commission 

in carrying out this program. 

II. To recommend to the Governments of the 
American Republics that they request private 
credit and investment organizations, and urge 
official or semi-official institutions of this charac- 
ter, to cooperate in financing these enterprises. 

III. To communicate this resolution to the 
Governments of the American Republics for the 
purposes herein set forth and in order that they 
may indicate to the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee the possi- 
bility which this project has in each country of 
finding practical and immediate application. 


The Commission consists of: Chairman, 
Edward J. Noble, Under Secretary of 
Commerce of the United States; Renato 
Azevedo, of the Lloyd Brasileiro; J. Rafael 
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Oreamuno, Ex-Consul General of Costa 
Rica in New York and Ex-Minister of his 
country in the United States; Carlos 
Campbell del Campo, Commercial At- 
taché of the Chilean Embassy in Wash- 
ington; and G. W. Magalhaes, of the 
Westinghouse Electric International Com- 
pany of New York. 

The members of the Commission met in 
Washington for the first time on June 3, 
1940, and decided that before the respec- 
tive national commissions of which the 
resolution speaks are formed, it would be 
necessary to make a careful study of the 
subjects within its province. It is, there- 
fore, the intention of the Commission to 
work for the time being with experts in 
these subjects lent by the various depart- 
ments and bureaus of the United States 
Government. As soon as the preliminary 
research has been completed and a pro- 
gram of action drawn up, a budget of 
expenditures for carrying it out will be 
submitted to the consideration of the 
Advisory Committee. Until this budget 
is approved, it is thought that the Com- 
mission can obtain in Washington the 
loan of personnel to aid in its task. 

As soon as the preliminary studies are 
terminated, the Commission will report 
to the Committee on the projects that it 
deems feasible. 


Bolivian-Paraguayan economic and 
cultural pacts 


The Governments of Bolivia and Para- 
guay signed on October 20, 1939, four 
pacts on economic and cultural inter- 
change which are expected to be of definite 
and practical aid in the promotion of com- 
munications, trade, and intellectual co- 
operation between the two countries. 
The first pact refers to transit and pro- 
vides (1) for the construction, as soon as 
possible, of a communication route uniting 


the two countries by land; (2) for the 
appointment of a mixed commission to 
study the bases of a Bolivian-Paraguayan 
trade treaty; and (3) for the negotiation of a 
convention authorizing the transit of 
Bolivian products via the Paraguay River 
in accordance with the Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship and Boundaries of July 21, 
1938, and the resolution regarding freedom 
of communications and transit adopted at 
the Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics at 
Panama, October 3, 1939. 

The second pact provides for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent air line, with 
both passenger and mail service, between 
La Paz and Asuncion, capital cities of the 
two countries. 

The third pact relates to intellectual 
interchange between Bolivia and Para- 
guay. It provides (1) for cooperation on 
the part of the two governments in sponsor- 
ing exchange visits of university and other 
professors and students for the purpose of 
giving lectures, holding conferences, and 
conducting other cultural missions; and 
(2) for the allocation by each country of a 
portion of its national budget, beginning 
in 1940, for the purpose of sending pro- 
fessors and students on exchange missions. 

The fourth pact provides for a permanent 
exchange of cultural and scientific pub- 
lications between the two countries. It 
stipulates that (1) beginning January 1, 
1940, the government of each country will 
send to its legation in the other country 
two copies of each of its official publications 
and all others in the editing of which the 
government may have assisted; (2) the 
same obligation will apply to the Bolivian 
and Paraguayan National Libraries in 
reference to all publicity and bibliographi- 
cal material published by them under the 
auspices of their respective governments; 
(3) the National Libraries of Bolivia and 
Paraguay will establish a Paraguayan and 
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a Bolivian section, respectively, to be 
supported by the government of each 
country, with the object of setting up a 
collection of the principal works reflecting 
the cultural and historical development of 
the other nation; and (4) special prefer- 
ence will be given to the exchange of 
scientific and technical publications. 


Settlement of Refugees in the 
Dominican Republic 


On January 30, 1940, the Dominican Re- 
public and the Dominican Republic 
Settlement Association, Inc., a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the State 
of New York, entered into an agreement at 
Ciudad Trujillo providing for the settle- 
ment of 100,000 refugees in the Dominican 
Republic. This agreement follows the 





a 
Courtesy of Stephen V. C. Morris 


offer of the Dominican Republic to the 
Intergovernmental Committee, constituted 
by the governments which participated in 
the Evian conference on the refugee 
problem, to open its doors to refugees and 
to receive up to 100,000 of them within 
its territory. ‘The agreement was signed 
on behalf of the Dominican Government 
by José Garcia, Secretary of State for the 
Interior and Police, and Ratl Carbuccia, 
Secretary of State for Agriculture, In- 
dustry, and Labor, and on behalf of the 
Dominican Republic Settlement Associa- 
tion, Inc., by James N. Rosenberg and 
Joseph A. Rosen, president and vice 


president, respectively, of that Association. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
which applies equally to Jewish and non- 
Jewish immigrants, the Dominican Re- 
public “‘guarantees to the settlers and their 





ROLLING COUNTRY 


Part of the tract to be settled by 500 families under the supervision of the Dominican Republic Settle- 
ment Association. 
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HOUSES IN THE REFUGEE SET- 
TLEMENT AT SOSUA 


These houses were already standing on 

the tract of land when it was given by 

Ex-president Rafael Trujillo to the 
Dominican Refugee Association. 





descendants full opportunity to continue 
their lives and occupations free from 
molestation, discrimination or persecu- 
tion, with full freedom of religion and 
religious ceremonials, with equality of 
opportunities and of civil, legal, and 
economic rights, as well as all other rights 
inherent to human beings,’ and offers 
them opportunity to acquire citizenship 
in the Dominican Republic in accordance 
with its constitution and laws. The first 
contingent to be admitted, either in one 
or in several separate groups, is to number 
500 families, and the settlements are to 
progress gradually through the number of 
years that may be desirable or necessary in 


order that the immigrants may establish 
themselves as independent and self-sup- 
porting members of society and reimburse 
the Settlement Association for its expendi- 
tures on their behalf. 

It is to be the duty of the Settlement 
Association to take care of and to promote 
the economic life of the settlers; the 
Republic assumes no financial responsi- 
bility whatsoever in the matter. The 
Republic, however, is cooperating with 
the Association in a material way by 
waiving all entry fees, present or future, 
of settlers covered by the agreement, 
and allowing them to bring in free of all 
duties such furniture, personal effects, 
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tools, equipment, materials, and other 
instruments as they may need to ensure 
their economic solvency. Furthermore, 
the Settlement Association is exempted 
from the payment of all national and local 
taxes on all real and other property 
destined exclusively to the promotion of 
the immigration project, and from all 
duties, fees, or contributions, local or 
national, on the transactions or acts of the 
Association incidental to the fulfillment of 
its purpose of transporting and establish- 
ing the immigrants within the Republic. 

The specific duties and obligations of the 
Settlement Association in reference to 
providing for the transportation, establish- 
ment, and maintenance of the refugees 
are set forth in Article IV, Sections d), e), 
and f), as follows: 


d) The Association shall pay and supply or cause 
to be supplied all funds necessary to cover trans- 


portation expenses of settlers, their disembarkation 
and their needs in the Republic, until such time 
as they may become self-supporting; 

e) The Association shall have the right to buy, 
lease, receive by donation, concession or exchange, 
alienate, and in general to acquire, possess or 
enjoy real or personal property, to burden, mort- 
gage, lease, sell, sublease, or otherwise dispose of, 
and in general to cede any of these rights to 
settlers or groups of settlers; to loan monies to 
them, sell them properties or in any form deal 
with the settlers as the Association may deem 
necessary or convenient; to make regulations as to 
the mode of economic activities and conditions of 
granting loans, etc., to settlers; and in general, 
shall have full rights to deal with the settlers and 
with others, as it may see fit, in accordance with 
the Dominican law; 

f) The Association shall have the right to equip 
and maintain or otherwise dispose of places for 
the reception, training and education of the 
settlers; to construct for them adequate dormi- 
tories, school buildings, houses of worship, dwell- 
ings, and experimental agricultural fields and in 
general supervise and promote the physical, 
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social, economic, and spiritual wellbeing of the 
settlers, as well as to organize, foster, and assist 
purchasing, selling, credit, production, and con- 
sumption cooperatives and other types of coopera- 
tives among the settlers. 


The agreement, which had to be ratified 
by the Dominican Congress before it could 
become effective, was approved by the 
Senate on February 20 and by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on February 21, and was 
promulgated by the President on February 
24, 1940, as Law 221. Legislative action 
was also necessary to put into effect the 
varlous tax exemptions in favor of the 
settlers. Law 218, promulgated on Febru- 
ary 23, 1940, exempts immigrants and 
navigation companies transporting them 
from the payment of deposits hitherto re- 
quired in such cases; Law 219, also pro- 
mulgated on February 23, 1940, exempts 
from import duties the furniture, tools and 
other effects of the settlers; Law 220, pro- 
mulgated on February 24, 1940, exempts 
from the payment of all national and local 
taxes the associations recognized by the 
Government as engaged in the promotion 
of colonization. 

A tract of land of some 26,000 acres, 
known as the Sosta reservation, near 
Puerto Plata on the north coast of the Re- 
public, has been given to the Settlement 
Association by General Trujillo, former 
President. This land has already been im- 
proved and put under cultivation in part, 
and it is there that the first group of thirty- 
seven refugees, who landed in May from 
Italy, will settle. Others in numbers suffi- 
cient to make up the initial contingent of 
500 families are expected to follow, and they 
will engage in activities of an agricultural 
bent, including livestock and poultry raising 
and dairying. Onthesuccess of this first ex- 
perimental venture will depend the future 
extension of the resettlement project, which 
envisages ultimately the establishment of 
homes and a new life for thousands 
of now homeless and persecuted people. 


Continuance of the work of the 
Permanent Central Opium 
Board during the war 


In view of the importance of the decision 
of the Permanent Central Opium Board, 
established at Geneva, Switzerland, under 
the terms of the Convention relating to 
Dangerous Drugs signed at Geneva on 
February 19, 1925, to continue its work 
during the course of the present European 
war, and of the general interest which this 
decision will awaken in the countries mem- 
bers of the Pan American Union, the text of 
the letter (of September 22) on the subject 
sent by the Board to the States parties and 
non-parties to the said Convention is 
reproduced below: 


1) The Permanent Central Opium Board has 
decided that, under existing Conventions, its ac- 
tivities must be carried on during a period of war; 
that the principle of their continued existence must 
be maintained; and that the seat of the Board and 
of its Secretariat should continue to be at Geneva 
so long as circumstances permit. 

2) The international control limiting the manu- 
facture and regulating the distribution of narcotic 
drugs was started after the war of 1914, because, 
during that war and immediately after it, drug 
addiction had become such a serious menace that 
almost every Government in the world contributed 
to instituting and effectively applying the inter- 
national control of the traffic. It is evident that 
the same problem remains and will assume, dur- 
ing war and also when hostilities cease, an even 
more serious form; and that the need for the con- 
trol of the traffic is greater than ever before. 
During the last ten years a world-wide mechanism 
has been set up and is successfully working, with 
centres in all national administrations and its 
official international centre at Geneva. At that 
centre, the Permanent Central Opium Board, an 
independent non-political organ, receives from 
all Governments the information essential to the 
continuance of the control. The contractual basis 
of the work under the Opium Conventions of 1925 
and 1931 remains solid. 

3) Moreover, the Board has formed the opinion 
that it is, and will continue to be, of commanding 
interest to all Governments that the work which 
has been done for ten years should not now be 
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disrupted. If it is to be pursued effectively, the 
machinery by which it is carried out and the 
statistical and other information on which it is 
based should be maintained and should also be 
instantly available at the end of hostilities. 

4) Therefore, the Board has the honour to re- 
quest your Government to continue to send to the 
Board at Geneva the statistics and estimates which 
it has sent in the past as completely and as regu- 
larly as circumstances permit. 

The Governments of Honduras, Mexico 
and the United States have already re- 
turned favorable replies to the letter from 
the Permanent Central Opium Board. In 
its reply the Government of the United 
States expressed the opinion that “‘it is 
upon the operations of these two boards 
(the Permanent Central Opium Board and 
the Drug Supervisory Body), supplement- 
ing and coordinating the efforts of individ- 
Walenations. | thatethie entire) fabric’ of 
international drug control ultimately and 
principally rests. This Government, in 
consonance with that view, regards it as of 
the highest importance not only to the 
United States but also to the whole world 
that the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the Drug Supervisory Body should be 
enabled to function adequately, effectively 
and without interruption, and that they 
should enjoy the cooperation of all nations.’ 


Mexico’s new education law 


On December 30, 1939, the President of 
Mexico signed a decree, published in the 
Diario Oficial of Mexico, Vol. CX VII, No. 
29, February 3, 1940, which embodies 
enabling legislation to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Mexican Constitution per- 
taining to education, 7. ¢., Art. 3; Art. 27, 
Seca Mil wAr.ts sie SECs nla Aritae ee Cue 
and XOCV; andArt. 123, See. XU 

The new organic education law provides 
for free education in government schools, 
with compulsory attendance to the age of 
fifteen years. The national system will 
comprise pre-school education for children 


of four to six years of age; primary (six-year 
period), secondary (three-year period), 
and vocational or high schools (minimum 
of two years); normal schools; technical 
and_ professional schools; post graduate 
work; scientific investigation; special 
schools; and extramural education. All 
education in the Republic is to be based on 
socialistic principles in accordance with the 
mandates of the Constitution. Private 
educational institutions are authorized to 
function with express permission of the 
Government, on condition that their 
equipment, administration, personnel, cur- 
riculums and study plans conform strictly 
to the Government standards, rules, and 
regulations. Private schools are further- 
more forbidden to impart any religious in- 
struction or to maintain any relationship 
or affiliation, direct or indirect, with any 
institutions, groups, societies, or ministers 
of any religious cult. 

The Autonomous University of Mexico, 
which is supported by federal subsidy, is 
excluded from the terms of the new law and 
will continue to function under its own 
organic law, which was promulgated on 
October 23, 1933. Private educational 
institutions of the university type will enjoy 
the same exemption and will continue to 
operate under special authorization of the 
Department of Public Education. 

The government schools are to be 
financed by federal, state, and local funds. 
The Federal Government is progressively 
to increase the percentage of its budget 
allocation for education until money and 
facilities become available to provide 
compulsory free education for the entire 
country. States and localities are required 
to make appropriations in amounts to be 
agreed upon with the Department of 
Public Education; such amounts must 
never be less than the state or local 
appropriation in effect at the time the 
education law was promulgated. 
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The law maps out an integrated and 
regularly progressive program of study 
covering the child’s school life from the 
pre-school period to post-graduate work. 
All teaching and courses of study, in all 
grades and types of schools, are to be 
directed toward a physical and intellectual 
development of the student which will 
instill in him a spirit of initiative, self- 
confidence, and perseverance, which will 
give him information and experience that 
he may convert into factors for the improve- 
ment of both his own and the collective 
social life—which will, in short, give him 
a sound foundation for becoming a useful 
and _ self-supporting citizen of his own 
community and of the Republic. The 
natural capacity and aptitude of the child, 
as well as his psychological characteristics, 
are to be carefully considered at all times, 
in order to orient his education toward the 
vocation, trade, or profession in which he 
will be most likely to succeed. In all 
grades special attention is to be given to 
the preservation and improvement of the 
child’s health. Military instruction, obli- 
gatory for boys under fifteen, is to begin 
in the second of the three two-year primary 
school periods. Coeducation in all grades 
is to be established in both government 
and private schools as soon as the prob- 
lems of distribution and sanitary facilities 
can be adjusted to permit it. 

The social function of the school in rela- 
tion to the comunity is outlined in the law. 
Because of its intimate contact with the 
children, young people, and parents, the 
school is expected to develop the oppor- 
tunity which such contact offers for im- 
provement of the general culture of the 
community as a whole. Parents or guard- 
ians who send their children to school 
regularly and punctually will be given 
special preference in all cases in which 
privileges or prerogatives are authorized 
by law, as for example, in the matter 


of obtaining loans from the Bank of Ejidal 
Credit. In all cases where non-attendance 
is due to lack of proper food or clothing, 
aid is to be provided by the school to 
make regular attendance possible. 
Chapter V of the decree pertains to the 
so-called ‘“‘Article 123 Schools.” In com- 
pliance with Sec. 12 of Art. 123 of the 
Constitution, the owners of agricultural, 
industrial, mining, and other enterprises 
must establish primary schools for the 
children of workers employed in their busi- 
nesses. The decree rules that such schools 
must be established whenever the number 
of children in the community exceeds 
twenty, regardless of the distance of the 
business from the nearest school. The 
Department of Public Education will 
appoint the teachers for these schools and 
will supervise their organization and ad- 
ministration. ‘The schools are required to 
have one teacher for each group of not 
more than fifty pupils. The obligation 
upon the business owners to establish and 
maintain these schools involves the com- 
plete initial outlay—the provision of a 
suitable building or buildings, equipment, 
materials, text books, library—and the 
salaries of the teaching and administrative 
personnel and other upkeep expenses. 
The schools of special preparation will 
offer short terms of instruction for deter- 
mined activities which do not require pro- 
longed study and which, because of their 
specialized character, are not a part of the 
regular public school training. In_ this 
category are schools for educational 
experimentation and demonstration; those 
for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped; regional rural schools; schools of 
industrial arts, domestic science, sewing 
and dressmaking, beauty culture, theater, 
the dance, typing and stenography; and 
nine-year schools for workers. ‘These lat- 
ter will offer primary and secondary edu- 
cation for workers over fifteen years of age, 
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with obligatory military instruction during 
the three-year secondary course. 

Normal school training for teachers is 
divided into four types: rural, urban, kin- 
dergarten, and higher normal training, 
with minimum courses of two to three 
years. Scientific investigation is to be 
fostered by the Government by means of 
official research institutions and by aid to 
private institutions. Provision is also made 
for extramural education, the purpose of 
which is to impart the elements of culture 
and to teach reading and writing to illit- 
erates, to offer opportunity to adults to 
complete or to review their school work, 
to organize and direct the social activities 
of children, young people, and women, 
and to cooperate with existing workers’ 
clubs. In its promotion of this type of 
educational activity, the Government may 
avail itself of the moral and material sup- 
port of private and special schools. 

The importance of the interchange of 
students and professors with foreign coun- 
tries is recognized by the law, which pro- 
vides that appropriations shall be made in 
the education budget to send Mexicans to 
foreign countries for study and to bring 
foreign technical experts to the country 
for instruction purposes. Scholarships and 
fellowships for outstanding students are 
also to be provided. 
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The duties of the Mexican Congress in 
reference to educational matters are de- 
scribed in detail and include among others 
the following: To coordinate and appor- 
tion educational functions among the 
Federal Government, the States, and the 
localities and to fix the financial contribu- 
tions for such service; to determine the 
obligations of the owners of businesses (in 
regard to the “Article 123 Schools”) and 
to require their fulfillment; to convoke 
periodic conferences for the discussion of 
the educational problems of the country; 
to send groups of selected teachers to 
other countries to study new methods and 
procedures which may be adapted for the 
improvement of education in Mexico; to 
establish an interchange with other coun- 
tries of students and professors; to stimu- 
late authors in the writing of educational 
works, providing for the free publication of 
their works or giving them compensation 
in money; and to confer special honors for 
distinguished service in education. 

Private and special schools are given a 
period of six months in which to adjust 
their organization and administration to 
comply with the new law. The same 
period of time is allotted in which to 
unify and coordinate the educational 
system between the State and Federal 
Governments.—D.M.T. 
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L. S. ROWE, Direé 


Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 50 years old, is 
an international organization created and main- 
tained by the twenty-one American Republics: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Origi- 
nally known as the International Bureau of the 
American Republics, it was established in 1890 in 
accordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. ‘The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


UNION 


‘Assistant Director 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, eco- 
nomics, intellectual cooperation, juridical matters, 
agricultural cooperation, travel, and labor and 
social information. All these divisions maintain 
close relations with official and unofficial bodies 
in the countries members of the Union. The 
Columbus Memorial Library contains 105,000 
volumes and many maps. The BuLLetin of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ 
of the institution. For a list of other publications 


of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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RIO DE JANEIRO 


The beautiful capital of Brazil is a leading port on the great Atlantic trade route between North and 
South America. 
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A Quarter Century of Ocean Transport 


in the Western Hemisphere 


ALERED) Ho HAAG 


Director, Division of Research, United States Maritime Commission 


SIncE last September the Americas have 
experienced many of the ocean transport 
difficulties which faced them 25 years ago. 
The principal difference in the two pic- 
tures is the improved position, in the 
inter-American trade, of the merchant 
marines of the United States, Brazil, and 
Chile. 

With the outbreak of hostilities a quarter 
century ago some hundreds of foreign 
ships were withdrawn from their peace- 
time routes. Immediately the trade of the 
Americas with countries in the Eastern 
Hemisphere was all but strangled and 
inter-American commerce by water was 
badly disrupted. No American nation was 
adequately equipped to care for its ocean 


An address delivered before the Eighth American Scien- 
tific Congress, Washington, D. C., May 10-21, 1940. 


transport needs, keep alive and continue to 
develop peaceful inter-American cultural 
and commercial intercourse. Mutual de- 
pendence upon shipping was brought home 
forcibly to us then as it has been again by 
the events of the past eight months—more 
especially by recent developments in Scan- 
dinavia and the Low Countries. 

In 1914 the United States had but 20 
ocean-going vessels in the overseas foreign 
trade. Six were operating to Europe, 7 to 
the Orient, 4 to the West Coast of South 
America, and 3 to Australasia. Eleven 
American shipping services, employing 72 
ships, operated to the Caribbean and Cen- 
tral America. ‘There was no line under our 
flag to the important east coast of South 
America. One company provided the only 
means of communication under the Ameri- 
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can flag between our eastern seaboard and 
the west coast republics over the long 
route via Cape Horn. Our largest ship- 
ping enterprise—employing 24 cargo ves- 
sels—was primarily a domestic intercoastal 
service, using for overland transshipment 
the railroad connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific across lower Mexico. 

The beginning of the First World War 
marked the close of a 20-year period during 
which the merchant marine of the United 
States had fallen to its lowest estate. We 
had carried an average of 10 per cent by 
value of our foreign commerce in our own 
bottoms. We found ourselves utterly at the 
mercy of foreign-controlled tonnage, a de- 
pendent position which the other Ameri- 
can Republics shared with us. 

During the war, the cost of ocean trans- 


Courtesy of Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 


A UNITED STATES LINER AT THE PIER IN RIO 


port for cotton from our Gulf ports to Liv- 
erpool rose from $1.50 to $60 a bale. Rates 
on wheat from our Atlantic Coast to the 
British Isles increased from 2% cents a 
bushel in 1914 to 40 cents in 1915 and, at 
the peak of the war, business was done at 
nearly 70 cents a bushel. Flour rates from 
New York to the United Kingdom in- 
creased tenfold from a low of 10 cents per 
100 pounds in 1914 to $1 per 100 pounds in 
1915. These were increases to British 
ports which were served by British ships; 
increases to other European countries were 
still greater. For example, in 1914 the 
rate from New York to Genoa and Naples 
on the so-called measurement goods was $6 
per ton of 2,240 pounds, or 40 cubic feet,— 
early in 1916 this had reached $30 and 
steamship men still relate how, before the 
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ON THE “URUGUAY” 


In 1939 the Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Brazil of the Good Neighbor 
Fleet, plying between New York 
and Buenos Aires, carried about 
6,400 passengers in each direc- 
tion—an increase of more than 
60 percent over the total carry- 
ings of all lines in the trade two 
years before. 





war was ended, this rate had ascended to __up in the ports of the Americas for lack of 
the dizzy heights of $240 a ton. Even at facilities to move them. 

these exorbitant rates shipping space could Considering again for the moment the 
not be had. Farm products and raw mate- dependence of the Americas on foreign 
rials, never before in greater demand, piled ships during the years preceding the first 
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Courtesy of United States Maritime Commission 


ON THE WAYS IN AN AMERICAN SHIPYARD 


Of the 152 ships commissioned by the United States Maritime Commission in a little more than two and a 

half years, 34 have been completed and are in service. The ten years’ program calls for 500 new merchant - 

vessels. The Nightingale is on the run between Atlantic ports of North America and the west coast of the 
southern continent. 
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World War, many wil! recall the complaint 
of the people of our Mid-West and South 
who were endeavoring to develop foreign 
outlets for their manufactures. They had 
always looked upon South America as an 
attractive market, but were constantly 
handicapped in their efforts to increase 
inter-American trade by the practices of 
foreign shipowners, whose routes were 
arranged to suit their own interests. Ship 
services from our Gulf ports to most foreign 
markets were anything but dependable. 
For example, ships which brought coffee 
to the Gulf from Brazil offered no return 
service but entered the cotton or grain 
trade to Europe and then returned direct 
to the east coast of South America with 
manufactures of European nations. In 
other words, inter-American commerce was 
subject to the whim of the foreign ship- 
owner, whose operations were guided 
mainly by considerations of profit. When 
the likelihood of profit was greater else- 
where, inter-American trade had to wait 
helplessly for a change in conditions. 

The effort of the United States to relieve 
its commerce of dependence on others grew 
out of these conditions. It took definite 
form in the shipping legislation passed in 
September 1916. About 8 months later 
we became directly involved in the Euro- 
pean war. American shipyards were then 
working at capacity. All of these ships 
were requisitioned and a building program 
directly for Government account was in- 
augurated. ‘That story has been told and 
retold. It was the greatest undertaking 
of its kind in the history of ship construc- 
tion. Our requisitioned fleet, built and 
building, aggregated 413 steel ships of 
almost 2 million gross tons. Contracts let 
by the Government in the first four months 
after our entry into the war involved 363 
additional ships of about 1,100,000 gross 
tons. During the following three months, 
the total was raised to 738 ships of about 


2,500,000 gross tons. During the ensuing 
months, every resource at our command 
was devoted to supplying tonnage to meet 
war needs, with little emphasis on the 
commercial struggle which was to come 
with the cessation of hostilities. At the 
close of the war-time building program 
we had come into possession of 1,968 ocean- 
going vessels of 8,570,000 gross tons. 

Soon after the signing of the Armistice 
in 1918 the military services began to re- 
lease ships for commercial operation, while 
deliveries continued to be made from the 
shipyards. During the first six months of 
1919 regular operations were established 
on 41 world trade routes. Later expan- 
sion, using the war-acquired tonnage, 
increased these operations until at one 
time in 1920 we had more than 300 
operators in our foreign trade, some of 
whom were doing business almost entirely 
between foreign ports. 

The period of demand for ocean transport 
and of high rates continued for about 18 
months after the war. Services by Ameri- 
can ships crisscrossed the globe in almost 
every direction. The Shipping Board had 
328 steel cargo vessels operating on inter- 
American trade routes alone. Forty-one 
general cargo liner services, employing 135 
ships, ran to continental South America. 
About 20 per cent of American tonnage in 
the foreign trade was assigned to the routes 
to South and Central America and the 
West Indies. 

The disastrous world-wide shipping 
slump which began in 1920 caused a con- 
traction of services everywhere to meet the 
greatly lessened demand. The number 
of Government-tonnaged overseas routes 
in the Latin American trades was eventu- 
ally reduced to six. Two of these services 
operated between our Atlantic coast and 
Brazil and the River Plate; two between 
our Gulf ports and the same area; one 
from New York to the Lesser Antilles and 
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ANSON SS IOP 


This is one of the fastest freighters known to be in operation in the world. With 17 other cargo vessels 
she was built by the United States Maritime Commission for the inter-American service. Her normal 
sea speed is 16.5 knots and her cargo capacity 9,900 tons. 


the north coast of South America; and the 
sixth from United States Pacific ports to 
the east coast of South America. Mean- 
while, the old-established American-flag 
lines to the Caribbean, Central America, 
and the Panama Canal had revamped their 
services on a somewhat expanded basis. 
We were thus furnished with the begin- 
nings of a comprehensive network of ocean 
transport services for the Americas. War- 
built tonnage was not a completely satis- 
factory answer, although it did supply a 
long-felt need. Much of it was not very 
efficient, principally because, in the haste 
which attended our war-construction 
program, we found it expedient to build 
many ships from pre-war designs. These 
ships, slow and _ semi-obsolete when 
launched, had to compete during their 
useful life with the more modern, faster 
vessels which the European countries built 


in large numbers to replace their war- 
depleted fleets. 

The Government made a further effort 
in 1920 and again in 1928 to bring our 
merchant fleet up to a standard suitable to 
The fleet was 
deficient in modern passenger-cargo ves- 
sels. Special attention was given to the 
shipping lines serving the Western Hem- 
isphere and there were produced for these 
companies twenty new combination-type 
ships. Sixteen others were distributed 
among other world trade routes: 4 to the 
Mediterranean; 2, trans-Atlantic; 2, trans- 
Pacific; 3, Pacific/Australasia; 4, Eastern 
Canada; and one, New York/Africa. An- 
other 10 were put in service in our domestic 
trade. No new cargo ships were con- 
structed by or with the aid of the Govern- 
ment, except two of special car-ferry type 
which went into the Habana trade. The 


our trade requirements. 
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only dry-cargo ships built by private 
capital for offshore trade were two for the 
Puerto Rico and West Indies service. 

By 1920, with regular services established 
on many important world trade routes, 
the percentage of our foreign commerce 
carried in American-flag ships had risen 
from less than 10 per cent in 1914 to a 
little over 42 per cent by value. This was 
the high point in our recent merchant 
marine development. Our participation 
decreased to a low point of 32 percent in 
1926 and is now around 35 percent. 

The war-built cargo fleet has been the 
backbone of our shipping services. All of 
these ships are now approaching the age of 
20 years, the economical life-span of vessels 
of this kind. With the creation of the 
Maritime Commission in 1936, as successor 
to the Shipping Board, the Government 
entered on its present program for the 
rehabilitation of the American Merchant 
Marine. One of the Commission’s early 








acts was to announce a program of 500 new 
merchant vessels to be constructed during 
the next 10 years. ‘The first units, 12 high 
speed tankers, were contracted for in 
January 1938. Fifty ships had been or- 
dered at the close ofthe year. During 1939, 
contracts for 95 additional vessels were 
awarded to American shipyards, and thus 
far in 1940 an additional 7 have been 
ordered. The total number involved, in- 
cluding the passenger liner America, is thus 
152 in less than two and a half years. 

Thirty-four vessels of 276,000 gross tons 
have been completed and are now in 
service. Nine of these are tankers; 4 are 
special-type cargo vessels for the Mediter- 
ranean service; and 21 are Maritime Com- 
mission-designed cargo carriers. Eighteen 
out of the 21 have been placed in service on 
inter-American lines. 

One of the most important trade routes in 
this hemisphere is that between the North 
Atlantic and the east coast of South 





VALPARAISO, CHILE 


Imports of copper from Chile for refining and reexport have been practically doubled by the war. 
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LOADING AT A SOUTH AMERICAN PORT 





The first 6 months of the present war period showed an increase of 48 percent in United States exports to 
Latin America over the corresponding period in 1938-39, while imports increased 32 percent. 


America. The Maritime Commission, in 
cooperation with the operator of the 
American-flag line on this route, has laid 
out a schedule of 90 sailings per year. 
Ships in service and building for early 
delivery will afford weekly passenger sail- 
ings and three cargo departures per month. 
The service will connect every North 
American Atlantic port of any importance 


with all foreign trading ports from the 
mouth of the Amazon River to and includ- 
ing Argentina. 

Four combination passenger-cargo ves- 
sels, having accommodations for 190 pas- 
sengers each, are under construction for 
this route to alternate with the popular 
vessels of the Good Neighbor Fleet. And 
here, it might be pointed out, is another 
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example of latent passenger trade waiting 
for the proper type of ships to bring it into 
being. The Good Neighbor Fleet com- 
pleted a year’s service with the close of 
1939. These three ships carried about 
6,400 passengers in each direction—an in- 
crease of more than 60 percent over the 
total carryings of all lines in the trade two 
years before. 

Plans being formulated look to the re- 
placement of the passenger vessels of the 
Good Neighbor Fleet with faster, more 
commodious ships specially designed for 
the East Coast passenger and tourist trade. 
These ships will make available to the 
peoples of North America and the East 
Coast republics a modern means of cul- 
tural and commercial intercourse. No 
other single project will do more to foster 
and promote the spirit of Pan Ameri- 
canism. These ships will be truly repre- 
sentative of their group name. 

Our service on the route between Gulf 
ports and the east coast of South America 
will have three new passenger-cargo ships 
before the end of this year and three more 
have been ordered for later delivery. 

Four fast new cargo ships have been put 
in the west coast South American service 
from the North Atlantic and four others 
are building for the route from Pacific 
North America to the east coast of South 
America. Five fast cargo ships are under 
construction for the Gulf/West Indies trade 
and another contract in prospect will 
place four more in the West Indies/north 
coast of South America service from At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. 

New vessels placed on Western Hemi- 
sphere routes and allotted from the con- 
struction program now under way and 
those which may evolve from contemplated 
further expansion will probably reszlt in 
an investment of 160 million dollars. 

It will be seen from this brief review that 
the first stage of the Maritime Commission 


program for rehabilitating the merchant 
marine is centered upon this hemisphere. 
Within a reasonably short time all the 
regular general-service lines operating on 
trade routes between North America and 
the other Americas will be equipped with 
fast, eficient, modern tonnage. 

The United States is not the only nation 
in the New World that has a merchant 
marine program. Chile has recently ac- 
quired modern merchant ships for inter- 
national trade and has a plan for further 
expansion, including enlarged shipbuilding 
facilities. Brazil has purchased from the 
United States a number of cargo vessels to 
augment its already sizable merchant ma- 
rine. Argentina in recent months has laid 
the foundation for a fleet of merchantmen 
under its flag to engage in overseas opera- 
tions and contemplates expanding its con- 
struction facilities. 

The effect of the European war on the 
trade of the United States with Latin 
America—increasing with the spread of 
conflict—will probably be quite as marked 
as it was in 1914-18. The first six months 
of the war period showed an increase of 48 
per cent in our exports to Latin America 
as compared with a similar period in 1938— 
39. ‘The gain expressed in value amounted 
to about $129,000,000, approximately 80 
per cent of which was accounted for by 
increased exports of textile fibers, wood and 
paper, coal, petroleum products, metals, 
machinery, automotives, and chemicals. 
About one-third of the total increase was 
represented by exports of metals and man- 
ufactures. Machinery for the mining, oil, 
and textile industries showed an advance 
of $25,000,000 and there were substantial 
orders for locomotives, rolling stock, and 
rails. While there were advances in prac- 
tically all lines, the preponderance of 
capital goods exports shows unmistakable 
evidence of the advance in industrial 
development in some of the Latin Amer- 
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ican republics. The increased volume of 
trade, rather than higher prices, was res- 
ponsible for the gains. 

On the import side of the ledger our 
purchases of sugar and molasses from 
Latin America increased one-third in 
volume; castor beans increased 40 per 
cent; wax, 60 per cent; tanning materials, 
60 per cent; wool over 100 per cent in 
volume and 180 per cent in value; sisal, 
140 per cent in volume; petroleum, 24 
per cent. Imports of copper from Chile 
for refining and reexport nearly doubled. 
Canned-beef imports and hides and skins 
showed gains. 

Imports from Cuba, Mexico, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and Venezuela accounted 
for 80 per cent of the total increase. 

Increase in the import trade has not 
kept pace with the measure of acceleration 
in exports. Increased exports are, of 
course, attributable in large measure to 
the displacement of European competition 
due to the war. It is apparent, however, 
that we cannot long expect to trade in 
volume with Latin America if the trade 
balance continues to run against these 
countries at the rate of $15,000,000 a 
month, as it does at present. 

Four countries—Argentina, Chile, Costa 
Rica, and Uruguay—officially use ex- 
change control to direct trade along bi- 
lateral lines, and at least two countries— 
Brazil and Colombia—accomplish the 
same purpose by means of special clearing 
agreements. In two of the exchange-con- 
trol countries—Brazil and Costa Rica— 
American exporters are among those en- 
joying better than average treatment 
under the foreign exchange restrictions. 
In three countries—Argentina, Chile, and 
Uruguay—American exporters are at a 
disadvantage as compared with most other 
foreign nationals, due to the failure of the 
United States to purchase as much as it 
would like to sell. 


To date, the war in Europe has not re- 
sulted in any large number of major 
changes in foreign exchange controls in 
the Latin American countries. Measures 
reported to have been taken thus far have 
been principally of two types: (1) modera- 
tion of import restrictions in order to facili- 
tate the importation from the United States 
and other accessible countries of products 
which the belligerents and adjacent 
countries of Europe are now less able to 
supply or less certain to deliver, and (2) 
precautionary measures to conserve sup- 
plies, prompted usually by fears that dif- 
ficulty in obtaining replenishment of 
imported staples might lead to domestic 
shortages, and cause 
undue price rises. 

If the United States is to sell more to 
Latin America, or to maintain the present 
volume, we shall have to buy more. We 
know that in the latter case many of the 
obstacles in the way of expanded export 
trade will disappear. 

Let us review quickly what has happened 
since the turn of the century. During the 
first five years, the average annual value 
of Latin America-United States commerce 
was 415 million dollars. For the five 
years 1916-20 it averaged over 2 billion 
dollars. ‘This tremendous increase was 
accounted for by our greatly expanded pur- 
chases of raw materials with which to 
manufacture for the war needs of the 
Allies. Later we needed these raw mate- 
rials for our own war effort. 

The all-high peacetime year in our trade 
with Latin America was reached in 1929 
when our commerce amounted to $2,080,- 
000,000, or slightly more than five times 
the average for the first five years of the 
century. The lowest post-war peacetime 
year came in 1933 when trade dropped to 
about $570,000,000. In 1937 it had come 
back to $1,345,000,000, which may be 


considered a fairly average year under 


speculation and 
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normal conditions. The 1938 record was 
subnormal, $1,049,000,000. At the present 
rate of increase it should be about $2,000,- 
000,000 for the current year. All these are 
purely merchandising figures—commodity 
exchange exclusively, not including invisi- 
ble balances. 

The growing importance of our Latin 
American trade may perhaps be better 
visualized when expressed in percentages: 

As the century opened, slightly over 10 
per cent of our exports to all the world 
were being distributed throughout Latin 
America. Today about one-fifth of our 
exports are so distributed. 

During 1901-05 we took almost 26 per 
cent of our world imports from Latin 
America. From 1916-20 it was over 35 
penucents and! im the) 1926-30 period it 
was about 25 per cent. Of late years the 
average has been around 23 per cent. 

Our trade with all countries in the West- 





ern Hemisphere accounted for over 38 per- 
cent of our imports and nearly 36 percent of 
ourexportsin 1939. Inbrief, over one-third 
of our commerce was with our neighbors. 

Our common unfortunate experiences 
with ocean shipping on several occasions 
during the last quarter century should con- 
vince us that direct, regular and adequate 
service must be maintained without inter- 
ruption in the trade between the Americas. 
Realizing the economic significance and 
importance of dependable ocean transport 
facilities, we in the United States are 
making definite progress in strengthening 
our position, and we note, with increasing 
interest, evidence of similar movements in 
our sister republics. 

One of the best and most practical media 
for the development of our reciprocal 
economic and cultural interests is a strong 
network of inter-American shipping services 
operated under the flags of the Americas. 
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THE “ACONCAGUA” 


The Chilean Compafiia Sud Americana de Vapores maintains a regular passenger and freight service 
between Valparaiso and New York. 


The Importance of Rubber 
to the New World 


EVERETT G. HOLT 


Chief, TERE and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce 


Ir is particularly appropriate that rubber 
should be included on the agenda of a Pan 
American Scientific Congress. ‘That cer- 
tain varieties of plant life yield a substance 
which today is called rubber was first 
discovered and made use of by Central or 
South American Indians, and by them 
first brought to the notice of the white 
races, although rubber was separately dis- 
covered in Asia at an early date. Two 
Latin American forest trees—the Hevea of 
the Amazon Valley, and the Castilla of 
Central and Northern South America— 
contributed most of the rubber used by the 
rubber manufacturing industry throughout 
the world in the period of jungle rubber, 
and the guayule shrub of Northern Mexico 
has since been another substantial source. 
One of these trees was transplanted to 
Ceylon and thence to British Malaya, the 
Netherlands Indies, and other countries in 
the Middle East, where today nearly 
9,000,000 acres of Hevea plantations furnish 
the world with its supply of rubber. Latin 
American countries today are interested in 
regaining the position of importance in 
rubber production which they once held. 

Modern rubber manufacture also is 
A United 
States citizen, Charles Goodyear, invented 
the process of vulcanization just a century 
ago. Latin American rubber production 


based on American genius. 


An address delivered before the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress, which met at W. ashington, DAG 
May 10-27, 1940. 
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and North American rubber manufacture 
developed side by side for many decades. 
Following Goodyear’s discovery, the United 
States has ranked foremost among the 
nations in the art of rubber manufacture. 
From 1840 to 1910, the growing United 
States demand for Latin American rubber 
facilitated an increasing interchange of 
goods between the United States and the 
rubber-producing countries in the Western 
Hemisphere; since then, rubber planta- 
tions in more distant lands have profited 
from the ever-growing American demand. 
It would be most fitting if this centennial 
of Goodyear’s invention and the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Pan 
American Union should contribute to the 
solution of the rubber supply problem of 
the New World. My hope is that what I 
say will impress upon you the reality and 
the importance of this problem. 

My subject might be treated by a dis- 
cussion of the importance of rubber in its 
modern applications. My division re- 
cently compiled a list of over 2,000 separate 
names of articles now made of rubber— 
but nouns were lacking for numerous 
varieties of products which cannot be 
designated except by general description 
or under broad classifications. That some 
rubber products are used by each family 
in every civilized nation and that rubber 
tires constitute the foundation of modern 
transportation are facts too well known to 


need amplification. It is, however, worth 
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while to summarize the dependence on 
rubber of the economic system in the 
United States. Without rubber we could 
not operate our passenger automobiles, 
busses, and motor trucks. If these vehicles 
were unable to move, 90 per cent of the 
domestic demand for gasoline would van- 
ish, with serious effects on the petroleum 
industry. Motor vehicles and _ gasoline 
engines require tremendous quantities of 
steel, glass, paint, and other materials in 
their fabrication. Our motor, oil, steel, 


glass, and paint industries, our automobile 
repair and accessory services constitute so 
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Courtesy of Goodyear Rubber Plantations Co. 


PLANTATION RUBBER IN COSTA RICA 


The Goodyear rubber plantation is still in the 
experimental stage; the trees shown are 15 years 
old. 





important a part of our economic life that 
we must have rubber. 

Recent application of rubber to agricul- 
tural machinery, regarded by many agri- 
cultural experts as the most important 
single advance in agricultural mechaniza- 
tion this century, is a development in 
which the New World has led the way and 
one of special interest to scientists. This 
development is only one of several impor- 
tant new uses assuring continued increase 
in the demand for rubber. 

I have already indicated how rubber 
from Latin America strengthened the 
growth of trade relations between countries 
now associated in the Pan American Union, 
during the period of jungle rubber. At 
the end of that period the United States 
used less than 50,000 tons of rubber a 
year; now this country uses an average of 
more than 500,000 tons a year, and the 
possibility of increased Pan American 
trade if Latin America could provide 
rubber is evident. 

If half the United States consumption 
of 592,000 tons of rubber last year, when 
consumption set a new high record, had 
come from Latin American Hevea planta- 
tions, it would have required the full out- 
put of 660,000 acres of high-yield rubber, 
averaging 1,000 pounds an acre (easily 
possible to modern scientific rubber culture 
in the Middle East). This would have 
involved employment of close to 160,000 
persons in actual production operations, 
and what this provision of a noncompeti- 
tive agricultural product to the United 
States might have meant in terms of gen- 
eral prosperity and purchasing power may 
be guessed from the fact that, at the unusu- 
ally high declared value per pound of 
United States rubber imports in 1939, we 
would have paid fully $100,000,000 for 
the supposed imports from Latin America. 
(At yesterday’s price, one-third as much 
again, or $135,000,000.) 
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Courtesy of Goodyear Rubber Plantations Co. 





AN AMERICAN FACTORY IN SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


A force of 700 employees produces and sells about 550 tires and tubes a day and approximately 2,000,000 
pair of rubber heels a year. 


Considerations of national defense, of 
perhaps even more vital importance than 
trade at the moment, require recognition. 
American countries all desire peace with 
sister nations, but any nation with a 7,000- 
mile ocean supply route for large quantities 
of a single material essential to its national 
economy has a weak link in its defense sys- 
tem. ‘That is why Soviet Russia and Ger- 
many have undertaken to establish enough 
synthetic rubber factories to supply their 
emergency rubber requirements. It is also 
the reason that the United States Govern- 
ment is accumulating a reserve of over 85,- 
000 tons of natural rubber, to be used only 
in event of national emergency. Thomas 
Edison devoted several of his last years to 
intensive search for a rubber-yielding plant 
that could be grown by farmers in the 
United States to supply our rubber in 
time of need, and his experiments with 


goldenrod are being continued by our 
Department of Agriculture. Soviet Russia 
is similarly experimenting with its indig- 
enous plants, such as kok-sagyz and tau- 
sagyz. Protection of a land route for rub- 
ber, from producing to consuming centers, 
would be comparatively simple for the 
nations here represented, if the commodity 
were produced in ample tonnage in the 
Western Hemisphere. Wars in Europe 
and Asia naturally emphasize this situa- 
tion, forcing us to consider what might 
happen if we should ever ourselves be 
involved in war. 

Rubber, in the American industry and 
economy, has been thought of in terms of 
the thousands of long tons necessary to our 
well-being. Developments in recent years 
have constrained us to think of this ma- 
terial in terms of thousands of dollars, as a 
factor in international exchange and inter- 
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national balances of payments. Through 
an international agreement, the United 
Kingdom, Netherlands, and France have 
made effective a system of restrictive con- 
trol over rubber production in their 
possessions in the Middle East, and with 
Thailand they together regulate 97 percent 
of world rubber production through deci- 
sions of an International Committee repre- 
senting their Governments and the rubber- 
producing interests. We cannot ignore 
the constant possibility that monopolistic 
regulation may result in unduly low stocks 
and high prices of rubber, harmful and 
even dangerous to rubber consumers but 
temporarily not injurious to rubber pro- 
ducing interests. In fact, experience in 
1937 has already proved that this can 
happen, and the experience would prob- 
ably have been repeated last year but for 
the imminence and outbreak of the 
European War, which led to temporarily 
reduced restrictions in the supply of rubber 
to American nations. Even now, however, 
‘stocks of rubber, although rising, are still 
very low and the price has risen sharply as 
a result of speculation regarding the effects 
of events of the past week on the Nether- 
lands East Indies. 

The point that provision of rubber by 
Latin American countries would foster 
trade relations among American nations is 
of equal concern to prospective producing 
and consuming nations in this half of the 
world. Some of you may feel that the need 
for rubber in modern civilization, its vital 
necessity in case of war, and the dangers of 
low stocks and unduly high prices inherent 
in monopolistic control of its production, 
are matters of little moment except to the 
United States. That feeling would be to 
some degree justified on historic grounds, 
but it is not a correct view now, and in the 
future these considerations will be of con- 
stantly greater importance to the countries 
represented here by foreign delegates. 


Rubber manufacture is now carried on in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela, 
and perhaps other republics, while addi- 
tional tire factories are even now reported 
under construction in Chile and Venezuela. 
Already Latin America uses more rubber 
than it produces, and imports most of what 
it uses from the production-controlled 
areas in the Middle East. Another ten or 
twenty years will make its countries in- 
creasingly dependent on the Eastern plan- 
tations, and will make it more subject than 
now to the considerations I have advanced, 
unless, foreseeing the event, steps are taken 
to forestall it. 


As yet, however, no purely Latin Amer- 
ican enterprise has developed a successful 





Courtesy of B. F. Goodrich Co. 
A GIANT HOSE 


Molasses is loaded into tankers at the rate of 

three million gallons in a few hours by the use of 

a huge rubber hose, armored with steel rings 1n its 
wall. 
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Hevea plantation. There are always rea- 
sons to explain why an apparently desirable 
development has not taken place. Certain 
of the reasons retarding development of 
rubber plantations in Latin America are 
hinted at in a brief list of prerequisites by 
Dr. O. F. Cook in a 1903 publication of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Aside from the naturally favorable 
conditions of soil and climate, which exist 
in abundance, it is necessary that trans- 
portation facilities provide easy access to 
areas to be developed. There must be an 
adequate and regular supply of labor in 
the area. The local government must be 
stable and efficient, as long continuity of 
land tenure must be assured, and today 
producers would also require freedom from 
export restrictions and from unreasonable 
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RUBBER STRIPS FILL EXPANSION 
JOINTS 


Rubber has a long life as a filling for joints 

between concrete blocks on highways, in swim- 

ming pools, and in other places where changes in 
temperature cause expansion and shrinkage. 


taxation. Considerations like these are as 
basic now as they were in 1903. There 
are also many technical questions on which 
prospective Latin American rubber plant- 
ers need to be informed!. The time remain- 
ing to me will be devoted to certain broad 
commercial aspects of the rubber industry, 
failure to mention which would leave this 
paper open to justifiable criticism. 

An important consideration is the pro- 
spective prices for crude rubber. The 
trend of prices was irregularly upward from 
1840, when rubber probably sold below 
10 cents a pound, to 1910, when tem- 
porarily the price exceeded $3 a pound. 
Those days are ended, and will not 
return; very high prices for rubber are not 
a likely prospect; if they occur, they will 
lack true economic justification. The 
trend of rubber prices since 1910 has been 
irregularly downward. The _ depression 
of 1920-21 brought a 12-cent price for a 
time; the depression of 1930-33 caused the 
price to average 3.2 cents a pound for a 
whole year. The downward trend of 
prices was interrupted during the period of 
British rubber restriction in 1922-28, and in 
the last half of 1925 the average price went 
to $1 a pound. The downtrend was 
again affected after 1934 by international 
control of production, and in early 1937 
the price for a time exceeded oycentsya 
pound. Experience with international 
rubber regulation over the period since 
1934 indicates a probability that those in 
control will strive to maintain the average 
price at 15 cents a pound or higher. 
This price is sufficient to yield good 
profits to properly organized, efficient 
plantations which are not subject to 


excessive taxation. So long as interna- 


1 Immediately following this address, Loren G. Pol- 
hamus, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, discussed agricultural ques- 
tions relating to rubber in America, and indicated how 


some of the difficulties, including the South American 
leaf disease, might be overcome.—EpItTor. 
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A RUBBER-TIRED COMBINE AND TRACTOR 
From 1934 to 1939 the percentage of farm tractors equipped at the factory with rubber tires increased 


from 6 percent to 80 percent. 


Application of rubber to agricultural machinery is regarded by many 


agricultural experts as the most important single advance in such mechanization during this century. 


tional rubber regulation is successful in the 
eyes of rubber producers in controlled areas, 
it must obviously hold a price level for 
rubber that will in effect guarantee very 
nice profits to any equally efficient planta- 
tion operated outside the restriction areas. 

In view of the necessity of rubber to con- 
suming nations, some of you may wonder 
why the international regulation of produc- 
tion is not so administered as to realize 
much higher prices. It is, of course, possi- 
ble that policy, or need for revenue, might 
cause the parties to the control to try for 
higher prices, but one must always remem- 
ber that to some extent rubber is replace- 
able and may be less used if its price is too 
high. Reclaimed rubber made from worn- 
out rubber products finds greatly increased 
use when new rubber is high-priced. In 


1927, when rubber averaged about 40 cents 
a pound, the United States used over 50 
percent as much reclaimed rubber as new 
rubber; in 1939, with 17-cent rubber, our 
manufacturers used less than 29 percent as 
much of reclaim as of new rubber. Plan- 
tation rubber-producing interests do not 
desire to retard demand for their product 
by stimulation of competition, either by 
way of reclaimed rubber, or by the produc- 
tion and use of synthetic rubber, or by the 
planting of additional areas of Hevea, or by 
experimentation with other rubber-pro- 
ducing plants. Nevertheless, they are 
maintaining a price level which is moder- 
ately encouraging to research in all these 
directions. Ever since the plantation in- 
dustry put an end to the era of advancing 
prices for jungle rubber, informed Ameri- 
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DE-ICERS 


A TRANSATLANTIC CLIPPER WITH RUBBER DE-ICERS 


Ice forming on the wings of planes has been a serious cause of accidents. 


cans have desired that rubber production 
in the Western Hemisphere might recover 
its position of leadership in world output of 
the commodity, and present world condi- 
tions afford an opportunity for such an 
undertaking to gain headway, and almost 
demand its initiation. 

If, however, international control of pro- 
duction should quickly come to an end, the 
price of rubber would fall to a level con- 
siderably lower than would be expected 
with that control in effect, and this needs to 
be definitely understood. While there is as 
yet no sign that the international control is 
likely to end for many years, it might at any 
time be abandoned suddenly, without 
much preliminary notice. 

A great deal of deserved publicity is 
given to synthetic rubber, and there may 
be thoughts that synthetic rubber will in a 
few years replace natural rubber. Under 
State control of industry in Soviet Russia 
and Germany the synthetic product is 
made to have a wide application in rubber 
manufacture, but so far as is known, there 
has not yet been discovered any synthetic 


rubber that can compete in price with natu- 
ral rubber under open market conditions. 
Until such a synthetic rubber is found the 
prospect of obsolescence of natural rubber 
must remain a possibility of the future. In 
the United States, where industry is free, 
synthetic rubber is used only for special 
limited purposes where its particular quali- 
ties make it economical, despite its higher 
price than natural rubber. After a careful 
survey, my division finds that in the United 
States in 1939, the manufacturing indus- 
tries used less than 2,000 tons of neoprene, 
thiokol, and imported buna synthetic rub- 
bers, against over 590,000 tons of natural 
rubber and about 170,000 tons of reclaimed 
rubber. Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that factory production of synthetic rubber 
can be increased more rapidly than new 
plantation production of natural rubber. 
If natural rubber should hereafter be 
amply available at a lower price, use of 
reclaim would decline and demand for 
new rubber correspondingly increase, 
although consumption of reclaim is unlike- 
ly to fall below 15 percent of the consump- 
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tion of natural rubber in this country even 
at very low prices. 

‘There now exists, therefore, a commer- 
cial opportunity to develop natural rubber 
production on plantations in this hemi- 
sphere. Production enterprises operated 
by United States companies are already 
under way in Brazil, Costa Rica, and 
Panama. These are not the first efforts at 
rubber plantations below the Rio Grande. 
Early Hevea plantations in the Guianas 
were quickly abandoned because of the 
South American leaf disease; some early 
Hevea plantings in Mexico were also aban- 
doned during revolutionary troubles in 
that country. In 1907-8 more acreage 
was planted with rubber in southern 
Mexico than in Malaya, but the tree 
chiefly planted was the Castilla, and suc- 
cessful production methods were not de- 
veloped. Plantation methods suitable for 
Hevea cannot be successfully used for 
Castilla trees. It has sometimes been 
suggested that a large Castilla plantation 
undertaking might be successful if oper- 
ated as a combined lumbering and rubber 
project. This would involve a very large 
acreage, planting a certain area each year 
with Castilla for a period of several years; 
after a fixed number of years harvesting 
the first crop of trees planted, extracting 
all the rubber and converting the wood to 
lumber or pulp, and replanting the acreage 
harvested to assure continuity of produc- 
tion. No attempt to prove practical possi- 
bilities of such an undertaking has ever 
been made, but since such an acreage 
would constitute arubber reserve accessible 
in case of need, and capable of exploitation 
as market conditions might warrant, 
perhaps this idea might merit investiga- 
tion, especially as the Castilla tree is not 
subject to the South American leaf disease 
that attacks Hevea. 

Hevea rubber plantations are now for the 
first time being really tested in Latin Amer- 


ica. In order to make these efforts result 
successfully, it is necessary to know causes 
of past failure, and to combat these causes 
by appropriate measures. ‘That is the ob- 
jective on present projects. Plantations 
must be competitive in quality and price of 
their product in order to succeed. Appar- 
ently the important United States corpora- 
tions with Hevea plantations in tropical 
America believe this is possible, and if they 
are successful their work will be duplicated 
by others. Consumption of rubber in the 


United States doubled in each decade from 
1850 to 1910, increased nearly 500 percent 
between 1910 and 1920, and another 250 
percent after 1920. Latin American con- 
sumption of rubber is likely to experience a 
corresponding rate of growth, and prepara- 
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RUBBER FOR CUSHIONS AND 
MATTRESSES 


Among the more than 2,000 uses of rubber is the 

new one of making it into a fine spongy layer 

suitable for mattresses and cushions soon to be 
found in upholstered furniture. 
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tion for this event urges the utilization of 
favorable soil and climate resources for rub- 
ber production in the long-term interests 
of the Western Hemisphere. In the year 
ended June 1910, the United States im- 
ported from all of Latin America 30,000 
tons of rubber valued at $61,500,000. If 
rubber plantations in Latin America are 
proved technically practicable, and com- 
petitive with other sources in the price and 
quality of their product, they could eventu- 


ally offer Latin American employment to 
more people, and result in sales to the 
United States of a far greater tonnage and 
possibly higher value of rubber than in that 
record year of the jungle rubber period, 
besides safeguarding the continued ex- 
pansion of rubber manufacture in this 
hemisphere. ? 


2 Congress has appropriated $500,000 to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to conduct investigations directed 
toward the development of rubber production in the 
Western Hemisphere (Public—No. 668, 76th Congress) . 


Women of the Americas 


III. Maria Francisca Reyes, Honduras 


MARIANA DE CACERES 


Delegate of Honduras, Inter-American Commission of Women 


In response to the request that I prepare 
the biography of a compatriot distin- 
guished for her social, economic, political, 
scientific, literary, or artistic achieve- 
ment, I have selected Maria Francisca 
Reyes as one who made a notable contri- 
bution to Honduran culture. 

On September 24, 1835—fourteen years 
after the United Provinces of Central 
America had won independence, and while 
Honduras still formed part of the Federal 
Republic of Central America—she was 
born in the city of Tegucigalpa, the present 
capital of the republic. If we consulted 
her baptismal certificate, we should find 


This is the third of the series on ‘‘Women of the 
Americas’? that the BULLETIN ts publishing in fulfillment 
of a resolution approved by the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States. Biographies of Policarpa 
Salavarrieta (Colombia) and Juana Manso de Noronha 
(Argentina) appeared in the issues for October and De- 
cember 1939, respectively. 


that her parents were Don Domingo 
Reyes and Donia Tomasa Palacios de 
Reyes. 

In those distant idyllic times customs 
were simple and people sincere, qualities 
typical of the home in which the young 
Francisca was brought up. It was usual 
for the first lessons to be learned in one’s 
own or a friend’s house, almost as in a 
private school, except that generally the 
teacher was a member of the household 
and did not expect to be paid. The famous 
San Juan primer was the exciting intro- 
duction to the alphabet. ‘The main sub- 
jects taught were reading and the so-called 
four rules of elementary arithmetic. A 
decree of March 23, 1847, prescribed “‘the 
knowledge of numbers and the perfect 
memorizing of the multiplication table, 
forwards and backwards, at random, or in 
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any order,’ and further stated that 
‘“‘teachers appointed to the primary schools 
should have as much learning as possible 
and the necessary rectitude.” 

It was in part in such an educational 
environment that Maria Francisca Reyes 
spent her early years. At home she was 
taught ethical principles, manners, and 
religion. Years later she repaid with 
interest her debt to her early training, since 
her fondness for study, her desire for per- 
fection, her spirit of charity, and her de- 
votion to education made her one of the 
foremost teachers of her time. She wel- 
comed with unusual eagerness the oppor- 
tunity to be an apostle of learning. She 
realized how much there was to learn and 
to teach, and devoted herself self-sacrific- 
ingly to the compassionate instruction of 
the ignorant, sure of her vocation, steadfast 
and tenacious in the face of all the obstacles 
and lacks that she encountered throughout 
the years she devoted to her noble mission. 

The outstanding contribution of Maria 
Francisca Reyes that won her laurels as a 
teacher is her pioneer work in the intro- 
duction of public primary schools in Hon- 
duras, in which she was one of the many 
self-sacrificing teachers whose natural in- 
clination and altruistic spirit inspired 
them to do all they could in those early 
days, when everything still remained to 
be done, to make the schoolroom their 
most effective weapon against illiteracy. 

When Maria Francisca began her life 
work, she taught embroidery and sewing 
as well as arithmetic, reading, principles 
of conduct, deportment, and _ religion. 
Much of what she passed on to her pupils 
she must have learned from her uncle, the 
noble, gentle priest José Trinidad Reyes, 
who was the beloved prelate of Honduras. 
It was he who organized the Academy of 
Letters, which as time went on became 
the first university in the republic. Of 
him Rafael Heliodoro Valle has said, ‘“‘He 


was the well loved person whose provisions 
belonged to the poor, and who, during a 
year of famine and in spite of his sister’s 
protests, used to give away handfuls of 
corn to the people who came and asked 
himeston wit, Don; tawOrkyan sister q asthe 
good priest would say, ‘for God returns a 
hundredfold.? From his house he who 
entered naked went out clothed, and he 
who came in search of bread had his 
hunger satisfied.” 

His niece proved herself worthy of her 
lineage, a high priestess of the faith that 
would draw aside the veils of ignorance, 
and in recognition of her services, she 
was chosen the first principal of the 
Tegucigalpa school for girls, whose aims 
were indicated by its name, the Progress 
School. The appointment was made by 
an executive order of November 13, 1885, 
and was the result of her productive and 
assiduous labors on behalf of education. 
From these halls of learning were gradu- 
ated in the ensuing years a band of un- 
selfish and well-trained teachers, whom 
Senorita Reyes had successfully inoculated 
with her virtues and her enthusiasm for 
the cause of public instruction in Hon- 
duras. She thus immortalized herself 
without conscious effort in the hearts of 
her compatriots, and therefore is remem- 
bered in our country to this day with 
ereat devotion. And why not? For she 
was a saint in the calendar of Honduran 
education. 

On September 26, 1887, Carlos Caceres, 
an outstanding member of the Honduran 
bar and man of letters, recited at the 
ceremony when the first prizes were dis- 
tributed at the Progress School an ode 
that he had written for the occasion and 
dedicated to Sefiorita Reyes ‘‘as a token 
of high regard.” The poem, a milestone 
in Honduran literature, was entitled La 
Ciencia y la Mujer (Knowledge and Woman). 
One of its stanzas, referring to woman, 
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was a special tribute to Senorita Reyes, 
and reads as follows: 


Atesora, cual vaso de fragancia, 

EI néctar celestial de la virtud; 

Es el genio que vela por la infancia, 
Es el encanto de la juventud. 

Cual de la Arabia majestuosa palma, 
Nos da la vida con su sombra pura; 
Y riega nuestra triste sepultura 

E] torrente de lagrimas de su alma. 
Vedla cumplir su poético destino 

Al lado del pastor o del soberano, 
Bajo la negra tienda del beduino, 

O en el calido hogar del artesano. 
Del desierto en‘las tristes soledades 
Oid de Agar, el himno de amargura, 
Mirad a Safo, herofna en su locura 
Caer desde la roca de Leucades. . . 
Miradla entre los cimbrios, en Numancia, 
Ofreciendo a la patria su cabeza, 
Escuchadla cantar la Marsellesa 
Para obtener la libertad de Francia.! 


Maria Francisca Reyes left this earth, 
which she had sanctified with her teaching, 
at the advanced age of 71 years. From 
1850, when she was fifteen and began to 
teach small children in ‘Tegucigalpa, until 
1902, when she became the Acting Princi- 
pal of the Girls’ High School in the same 
city, hundreds of girls and young women 
benefited by her teachings. She sowed in 
their hearts the seeds of love and learning, 
which today bear imperishable flowers in 
memory of her name. 

Since 1920 there has been in the capital 
of the Republic a Francisca Reyes Primary 
School. Its official song, written by Victor 
F. Ard6én with music by Francisco Diaz 
Zelaya, is as follows: 

1 (Like a perfume vial, she is a treasure store of the 
celestial attar of virtue; she is the guardian spirit that 
watches over children; she is the delight of youth. Like 
the majestic palm of Araby, she gives us life with her 
pure shade, and the torrent of tears from her heart 
bedews our sad grave. See how she fulfills her poetic 
destiny beside shepherd or sovereign, under the black tent 
of the Bedouin or in the loving home of the artisan. Hear 
Hagar, in her sad loneliness, sing from the desert her 
hymn of bitterness; see Sappho, a heroine in her madness, 
fall from the Leucadian cliff... Behold her among 
the Cimbrians, at Numantia, offering her head to her 


country; listen to her singing the Marseillaise to win 
jiberty for France.) 


Brinden nuestras voces 
eélicas preces 

para quien tan digna 
de honores nacidé; 

a Francisca Reyes, 
dilecta hondurena 

que en el almo prado 
sus lirios sembro. 


SoLo 


Vibrando su nombre 
quedé en nuestra escuela; 
satura su néctar 

nuestro corazon; 

ser buenas queremos, 

ser buenas como ella 

que hizo de la Patria 

su veneracion. 


Su recuerdo es fuego 
sagrado que alienta 
y de luz la mente 
nuestra inundara; 
viva en la palabra 
de nuestras maestras 
su sabia palabra 

se perpetuara.? 


The Francisca Reyes School has at pres- 
ent some three hundred fifty students and 
ten teachers. It was represented at the 
1937-8 national exposition, where it won 
diplomas and medals of honor. In the 
1938 national spelling bee its students 
received the first two prizes. Its basket- 
ball teams won the ‘aca and City of 
Tegucigalpa trophies, with diplomas of 
honor, in the tournaments of 1935 and 
1936. The school has a student library, 
and is organizing a school museum. 
Among the extra-curricular activities it 
sponsors are a Red Cross chapter and a 
clean-up campaign. The present princi- 
pal, Seforita Concha Echeverria, is one of 


2 (Let us sing in soft and melodious voices the glory of 
her who was born so worthy of honor, Francisca Reyes, 
the beloved Honduran who planted in good soil the flowers 
of heart and mind. 

Her name is perpetually reechoed in our school, her 
spirit pervades our hearts; we should like to be good, to 
be good like her, who worshipped her country. 

Her memory is a sacred flame which inspires us and 
will illumine our minds; living in the words of our 
teachers, her words of wisdom will endure forever.) 
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the ablest and most experienced teachers 
in Honduras. 

While Francisca Reyes was still a child, 
another Honduran woman, _ Seforita 
Joaquina Orellana of Santa Rosa de 
Copan, became interested in putting the 
natural resources of the country to indus- 
trial use. She presented to the President 
of the republic a cigar case she had made 
from reed, and on March 5, 1846, the 
House of Representatives voted her a gold 
medal ‘‘for her ability and skill,’ as the 
decree expressed it, in “utilizing the re- 
sources of the country and combining 
the sensitive taste of her sex with the 


desire for the prosperity of the State.” 

If such a tribute was paid to the woman 
who started the reed industry in Honduras 
and thus indicated a road to national pros- 
perity, with what bronze or marble me- 
morial can Honduras adequately express 
its debt to Maria Francisca Reyes? She it 
was who brought light to the minds of the 
children of her country, and she did so 
because of the inner urge to teach, the 
pleasure that unselfish souls find in doing 
good for the sake of goodness alone. For 
her generous contribution to society, 
Sefiorita Reyes justly deserves recognition 
from Honduras. 


Convention on the Inter-American Bank 


Tue following is the text of the convention 
on the Inter-American Bank, opened to 
signature at the Pan American Union on 
May 10, 1940, and signed thus far by 
Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay and the United States: 

The Governments of the American Republics 


CoNsIDERING 

First, that economic and financial cooperation 
among the American Republics is an essential 
factor in fostering the welfare of and maintaining 
solidarity among these Republics; 

Second, that such cooperation would be greatly 
facilitated by the establishment of an Inter- 
American Bank 


have resolved to conclude a Convention as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The High Contracting Parties agree to the 
creation of an institution to be known as the 
“Inter-American Bank’? for the purposes and 
with the powers stated in the proposed Charter 
and By-Laws annexed hereto, The High Con- 
tracting Parties agree that the Bank shall be ac- 
corded the powers, rights and privileges to engage 
in the various activities, transactions and opera- 


tions envisaged in such Charter and By-Laws 
and further agree to enact any legislation and to 
take any other action necessary to effectuate and 
protect such powers, rights and privileges to the 
Bank. ‘The United States of America also agrees 
to grant to the Bank a Charter substantially in 
accordance with the proposed Charter annexed 
hereto. Each High Contracting Party hereby 
agrees to subscribe for the minimum number of 
shares required of such Party for participation in 
the Bank as provided in the annexed By-Laws. 


ARTICLE IT 


The High Contracting Parties grant, within 
their respective territories, in time of peace or war 
and in any period of emergency and in any other 
situation, the rights, privileges, immunities and 
exemptions enumerated in this Article; and agree 
also to enact any legislation and to take any other 
action necessary to effectuate and protect such 
rights, privileges, immunities and exemptions. 

A. The Bank, its assets, obligations to it and 
its real and personal property of whatsoever na- 
ture, including any property deposited with it 
on a custody basis or otherwise, shall wheresoever 
located and by whomsoever held, be exempt and 
immune from (1) requisition, seizure, attachment, 
execution, confiscation, moratoria and expropria- 
tion; (2) prohibitions, restrictions, regulations 
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and controls of withdrawal, transfer, or export; 
(3) currency, monetary, exchange and debt regu- 
lation and control; by the High Contracting 
Parties or any political subdivision thereof, 
whether or not compensation is offered; provided, 
however, that nothing in this paragraph shall 
prevent a High Contracting Party or political 
subdivision thereof from attaching or levying 
execution, subject to any prior lien or claim of the 
Bank, upon admitted or adjudicated claims of its 
nationals against the Bank or upon property 
admitted or adjudicated to be held by the Bank 
for such nationals. 

B. Where restrictions, regulations, prohibi- 
tions or controls exist or are hereafter imposed in 
the territory of a High Contracting Party in regard 
to the conversion or exchange of its currency into 
foreign currencies, the High Contracting Party 
shall make available to the Bank, by sale or other- 
wise, as provided in the next sentence, foreign 
exchange and precious metals, requested by the 
Bank, for such local currency acquired by the 
Bank as a result of loans, discounts, extensions of 
credit (including those in the form of deposits), 
guaranties thereof, or investments, made by the 
bank to such High Contracting Party, in its secu- 
rities and obligations, or with its guarantee, express 
approval or consent, or to which it has made no 
timely objection as defined in and when expressly 
provided for by the By-Laws of the Bank, including 
principal, interest, and other returns thereon. 
Such foreign exchange and precious metals shall 
be so made available to the Bank on a basis, as to 
amount, rate, and all other factors, no less favor- 
able than the most favored treatment extended 
under any circumstances by the High Contract- 
ing Party to any government including its own 
or to any political subdivision, individual, partner- 
ship, association, corporation or other organiza- 
tion or entity of whatsoever nature. 

C. The Bank and its assets and real and per- 
sonal property of whatsosever nature, including, 
without limitation of the foregoing, its Charter, 
franchise, capital, reserves, surplus, income and 
profits; its activities, transactions and operations; 
its shares of stock and all notes, debentures, bonds 
and other such obligations issued by the Bank, in- 
cluding dividends and interest thereon, by whom- 
soever held; any remunerations or salaries paid by 
the Bank; and any individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, association or other entity in its dealings 
and relations with the Bank in any of the foregoing 
matters and in its acquisitions, holdings, transfers 
or dispositions of any such shares and obligations 
of the Bank, shall be exempt and immune from all 


taxation by a High Contracting Party or a political 
subdivision thereof now or hereafter imposed and 
by whatever name described, including, without 
limitation of the foregoing, excises, duties and im- 
posts; provided, however, that the foregoing shall 
not be construed as preventing the imposition by 
a High Contracting Party or any political sub- 
division thereof of non-discriminatory taxes upon 
nationals of such High Contracting Party with 
respect to any of the foregoing. Notwithstanding 
any of the foregoing, neither a High Contracting 
Party nor any political subdivision thereof shall 
impose any tax on or measured by salaries or re- 
munerations paid by the Bank to its officers or 
employees who are citizens of any other High 
Contracting Party. Nothing in this paragraph 
shall make the Bank or any other party referred 
to above exempt or immune from any customs 
duties or imposts or other taxation imposed on or 
in connection with the importation or exportation 
of any article; provided, however, that the expor- 
tation of (1) coin, currency and of intangible 
property, including, without limitation of the 
foregoing, shares of stock, credit, instruments, 
securities, and evidences of indebtedness, and (2) 
precious metals, other than precious metals pro- 
duced in the territory of the High Contracting 
Party and being exported for the first time, 
owned or held by the Bank, or deposited with it 
on a custody basis or otherwise, and by whomso- 
ever held, shall be exempt and immune from any 
customs duties or imposts or other taxation. The 
provisions of this paragraph shall not be con- 
strued to restrict in any manner any exemption, 
deduction, credit or other allowance accorded by 
the laws of any of the High Contracting Parties in 
the determination of a tax imposed by such party. 

D. The Bank, its assets, obligations to it and 
its real and personal property of whatsoever nature, 
shall, wheresoever located and by whomsoever 
held, be subject to attachment or execution by a 
private party only after final judgment or decree 
in a suit, action, or proceeding in a court of a 
High Contracting Party or political subdivision 
thereof. 

E. The shares of stock and the notes, deben- 
tures, bonds and other securities and obligations 
issued by the Bank shall be exempt and immune 
from prohibitions, restrictions, regulations, or con- 
trols now or hereafter imposed by any High Con- 
tracting Party or any political subdivision thereof, 
with respect to the registration, issue and sale of 
stock, notes, debentures, bonds and other securities 
and obligations; provided that notes, debentures, 
bonds and other securities and obligations issued 
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by the Bank shall not be issued or sold by the 
Bank in the territory of a High Contracting Party 
which makes a timely objection, as provided in 
the By-Laws of the Bank. 


ArTIcLE III 


As used in this Convention and the annexed 
By-Laws of the Inter-American Bank ‘‘nationals”’ 
of a High Contracting Party or of a participating 
country or government shall include any person 
who is domiciled in, or a citizen or resident of, 
such High Contracting Party or such participat- 
ing country or government; and shall also include 
any individual, partnership, association, corpora- 
tion or other entity organized under the laws of 
such High Contracting Party or such participat- 
ing country or government or political subdivision 
thereof or having a permanent establishment, such 
as a branch, office, agency or other fixed place of 
business, in the territory of such High Contracting 
Party or of such participating country or govern- 
ment; but shall not include the Bank. 

As used in this Convention and the annexed By- 
Laws of the Inter-American Bank, “‘political sub- 
division” shall include territories, dependencies, 
possessions, states, departments, provinces, coun- 
ties, municipalities, districts, and other similar 
governmental organizations and bodies and agen- 
cies and instrumentalities thereof. 


ARTICLE IV 


The original of the present Convention in 
English, Spanish, Portuguese and French shall be 
deposited in the Pan American Union, in Wash- 
ington, and opened for signature on behalf of the 
American Republics. 


ARTICLE V 


The present Convention shall be ratified and 
effectuated by the High Contracting Parties in 
conformity with their respective constitutional 
methods. ‘The Pan American Union shall trans- 
mit authentic certified copies of the original of the 
Convention to the High Contracting Parties for 
the purpose of ratification. The instruments of 
ratification shall also be deposited in the archives 
of the Pan American Union, which shall notify the 
signatory governments of such deposit. Such noti- 
fication shall be considered as an exchange of 
ratifications. 


ARTICLE VI 


The present Convention shall come into effect as 
between such ratifying High Contracting Parties 
if and when ratifications of this Convention shall 


have been deposited with the Pan American 
Union by at least five of the High Contracting 
Parties which have agreed to subscribe for at least 
a total of 145 shares of stock of the Bank. Each 
deposit of ratification shall be accompanied by the 
designation of a person to serve on the Organizing 
Committee of the Bank, which Committee shall 
meet forthwith after the Convention shall have 
come into effect as provided herein and proceed 
with all arrangements necessary for prompt or- 
ganization of the Bank. 


ArTICLE VII 


Each High Contracting Party shall remain 
bound under this Convention for one year after 
such Party ceases to participate in the Bank and 
ceases to be in any way obligated to the Bank. 


ArTICLE VIII 


This Convention shall remain open to the ad- 
herence of American Republics which are not 
original signatories. ‘The corresponding instru- 
ments shall be deposited in the archives of the 
Pan American Union which shall communicate 
them to the other High Contracting Parties. 

In witness whereof: the undersigned plenipoten- 
tiaries, having deposited their full powers found 
to be in due and proper form, sign this Convention 
on behalf of their respective Governments, and 
affix thereto their seals on the dates appearing 
opposite their signatures. 


For Tue Unirep STATEs oF AMERICA: 
(S) Sumner Welles (SEAL) 


May 10, 1940 


For CoLompBia: 

(S) Gabriel Turbay (SEAL) 
May 10, 1940 
For THE DomINnICAN REPUBLIC: 

(S) A. Pastoriza (SEAL) 
May 10, 1940 


For Ecuapor: 
(S) C. E. Alfaro (SEAL) 
May 10, 1940 


For Mexico: 
(S) F. Castillo Najera (SEAL) 


May 10, 1940 


For NICARAGUA: 
(S) Leén De Bayle (SEAL) 


May 10, 1940 


For PARAGUAY: 
(S) Horacio A. Fernandez (SEAL) 
May 10, 1940 


For Bo.tvia: 
(S) Luis F. Guachalla (Ad referendum) 
May 710, 1940 


(SEAL) 


For BRAZIL: 
(S) Carlos Martins Pereira e Sousa 
May 13, 1940 


(SEAL) 
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PROPOSED CHARTER OF THE 
INTER-AMERICAN BANK 


Sec. 1. There is hereby created a body cor- 
porate with the name ‘Inter-American Bank,” 
hereinafter referred to as “‘the Bank.” 

Sec. 2. The structure, operations and activities 
of the Bank shall be as defined by the By-Laws, 
which are annexed to the Convention relating to 
the establishment of the Bank. The Bank shall 
also have all incidental powers necessary and 
proper to carry out the powers now or hereafter 
expressly authorized herein or in the By-Laws of 
the Bank. 

Sec 3. The Bank may begin operations when at 
least a total of 145 shares of stock of the Bank 
are subscribed for by at least five governments 
which have also deposited their ratifications of 
the aforementioned Convention with the Pan 
American Union. 

Sec. 4. The Bank shall have succession for a 
period of twenty years from the date of enact- 
ment hereof or until such earlier time as it shall 
be lawfully dissolved. The United States agrees 
not to repeal or amend this charter except upon 
the request of the Bank pursuant to a four-fifths 
majority vote of the Board of Directors of the 
Bank. The United States may extend the charter 
for additional twenty-year periods upon the 
request of the Bank pursuant to a four-fifths ma- 
jority vote of the Board of Directors of the Bank. 

Sec. 5. Amendments to the By-Laws of the 
Bank, consistent with the aforementioned Con- 
vention, this Charter, and the purposes of the 
Bank as now set out in Article 5A of the By-Laws 
of the Bank, may be adopted by the Bank pur- 
suant to a four-fifths majority vote of the Board 
of Directors, provided, however, that Article 5A 
of the By-Laws may not be amended, and pro- 
vided further, that a unanimous vote of the rep- 
resentatives of all the participating governments 
(and not merely unanimity of the votes cast) 
shall be required to increase or decrease the 
minimum holdings of participating governments 
in the stock of the bank and to amend the provi- 
sions of the By-Laws relating to the manner and 
effect of the making of a timely objection by a 
participating government. As used in this act 
four-fifths majority vote of the Board of Directors 
shall mean four-fifths of the votes cast. 

Sec. 6. The Bank shall have power to adopt, 
alter and use a corporate seal; and to make such 
contracts and to acquire, own, hold, use or dis- 
pose of such real and personal property, as may 
be necessary for the transaction of its business. 

Sec. 7. The Bank may sue and be sued, com- 


plain and defend, in any court of competent juris- 
diction. Any civil suit at law or at equity, 
brought within the United States, its territories 
and possessions, to which the Bank shall be a party 
shall be deemed to arise under the laws of the 
United States, and the district courts of the 
United States shall have original jurisdiction of 
all such suits; and the Bank in any such suit 
may, at any time before the trial thereof, remove 
such suit into the district court of the United 
States for the proper district by following the 
procedure for the removal of causes otherwise 
provided by law. 


BY-LAWS OF THE INTER-AMERICAN 
BANK 


1. Location 


The principal office of the Bank shall be in the 
United States of America and at least one branch 
or agency of the Bank shall be established in the 
territory of every other participating government. 
Additional branches and agencies may also be 
established. 


2. Capital structure and participation 


A. The capital stock shall be expressed in 
United States dollars (hereafter referred to as 
dollars) and shall be authorized in the amount of 
$100,000,000 consisting of 1000 shares having a 
par value of $100,000 each, to be paid for in gold 
or in dollars. Fifty percent of the issue price of 
each share shall be paid up at the time of sub- 
scription for such share and the balance may be 
called up at a later date or dates at the discretion 
of the Board of Directors of the Bank; provided, 
however, that with respect to the minimum shares 
of governments in groups A, B, and C, 25 percent 
of the issue price of each share shall be paid up at 
the time of subscription, an additional 25 percent 
of the issue price shall be paid up within 12 months 
thereafter, and no calling up of balances shall re- 
quire any government in such groups to pay more 
than 25 percent of the issue price of such mini- 
mum shares within any 12-month period. ‘Three 
months’ notice shall be given of any calling up of 
any balance on any shares. Upon the formation 
of the Bank the shares of stock shall be sold at par. 
Thereafter the issue price of shares shall be fixed 
by a four-fifths majority vote of the Board of 
Directors. ; 

B. Stock shall be available for subscription only 
to the Governments of the American Republics 
which have subscribed or adhered to the Conven- 
tion relating to the Bank. For a Government to 
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participate in the Bank it must subscribe for a 
minimum number of shares, determined in rela- 
tion to the dollar value of the total foreign trade of 
each of the American Republics during the year 
1938, as follows: 
Group A: Up to 25 million dollars: 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua 
; andePara say erie cries 5 shares. 
Group B: Over 25 million dollars and 
up to 50 million dollars: 
Dominican Republic, Guate- 
mala and Panama........... 10 shares. 
Group C: Over 50 million dollars 

and up to 75 million dollars: 

Boliviatetejereve ts crete se itenerevete vere 15 shares. 
Group D: Over 75 million dollars 

and up to 100 million dollars: 

(Wc guiay area eee eersroces ata ccors 20 shares. 
Group E: Over 100 million dollars 

and up to 150 million dollars: 

Benue ae ryeeciteiccstia mare nee anes 25 shares. 
Group F: Over 150 million dollars 

and up to 250 million dollars: 

Chile, Colombia and Cuba.... 30 shares. 
Group G: Over 250 million dollars 

and up to 500 million dollars: 

Mexico and Venezuela....... 35 shares. 
Group H: Over 500 million dollars: 

Argentina, Brazi! and United 

StatesiofeAmerican. | etna 4-1 50 shares. 

Each participating government may subscribe 
for stock in addition to the minimum. Where the 
demand for such additional stock exceeds the 
amount available for issue by the Bank, such 
demand will be met on an equal basis from such 
available shares. 

C. Governments of American Republics which 
do not participate in the Bank at the time of its 
formation or which shall have at any time ceased 
to participate in the Bank, shall be permitted to 
participate in the Bank upon adhering to the 
Convention relating to the Bank, subscribing for 
the minimum number of shares, and complying 
with any other terms and conditions designated in 
regulations of the Bank. 

D. Liability of a shareholder on its shares shall 
be limited to the issue price of the shares held by it. 

E. (1) The shares of stock held by each govern- 
ment shall be security for all the obligations of such 
government to the Bank and shall not be otherwise 
pledged or encumbered by the shareholder, 

(2) Ifa government fails to make payment on 
a share on the day appointed for such payment, 
the Bank may, after giving reasonable notice to 


such government, vest in itself title to such share, 
paying to the defaulting shareholder an amount 
equal to the fair value of such share as determined 
by the Bank less any amount which the Bank con- 
siders necessary as additional collateral for any 
outstanding obligation or liability of such govern- 
ment to the Bank. Failure to make payment ona 
share on the day appointed for such payment shall 
deprive the defaulting government of its right to 
exercise a vote in respect of such share so long as 
such government remains in default, provided 
that the failure of a government to make payment 
on the minimum number of shares required to be 
subscribed by it shall deprive such government of 
the right to exercise any voting power during the 
period of default. 

(3) If a government defaults on any other 
obligation to the Bank, the Bank may, after tak- 
ing reasonable action to realize on any other col- 
lateral given to secure such obligation and after 
giving reasonable notice to such government, vest 
in itself title to an appropriate number of shares 
belonging to such government and apply to the 
defaulted obligation the fair value of such shares, 
as determined by the Bank. Any amount re- 
maining, less any amount which the Bank con- 
siders necessary as additional collateral for any 
outstanding obligation or liability of such govern- 
ment to the Bank, shall be paid by the Bank to 
the defaulting government. 

(4) If, after a government has had a reason- 
able opportunity to present its position to the 
Board of Directors, the Board by a four-fifths 
majority vote finds that such government has 
violated any provision of the Convention relating 
to the Bank, such government shall cease to 
participate in the Bank, but its obligations and 
duties with respect to the Bank shall continue and 
the Bank may vest in itself title to an appropriate 
number of shares belonging to such government 
and apply the fair value of such shares as de- 
termined by the Bank to compensate the Bank for 
such damages as the Bank determines it suffered 
by reason of such violation. Any amount remain- 
ing, less any amount which the Bank considers 
necessary as additional collateral for any out- 
standing loan or liability of such government to 
the Bank shall be paid by the Bank to such 
government. 

F. Shares of stock may be transferred only to 
the Bank or to other participating governments at 
a price to be agreed upon between the parties 
and upon the approval of the transfer by a four- 
fifths majority vote of the Board of Directors. 
If, as a result of the transfer of shares of stock or 
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acquisition by the Bank, or for any other reason, 
a government holds less than the minimum 
amount of shares of stock required of it, such 
government shall cease to participate in the Bank, 
but its obligations and duties with respect to the 
Bank shall continue. 

G. The capital structure of the Bank, includ- 
ing the number and par value of shares, may be 
increased or decreased by a four-fifths majority 
vote of the Board of Directors, except that a 
unanimous vote of the representatives of all the 
participating governments (and not merely 
unanimity of the votes cast) shall be required to 
increase or decrease the minimum holdings of 
participating governments. 

H. The voting power of the participating 
governments on the Board of Directors shall be 
distributed as follows: 20 votes for each govern- 
ment for its minimum shares, and 1 vote for each 
additional share. However, regardless of the 
amount of stock owned by it, no government shall 
have a voting power in excess of 50 percent of the 
total voting power of all the other participating 
governments. 


3. Management 


A. The administration of the Bank shall be 
vested in the Board of Directors composed of one 
director and one alternate appointed by each 
participating government. Each government shall 
appoint its director and alternate and any 
nominee or proxy in a manner to be determined 
by it. Such director shall serve for a period of 
two years, subject to the pleasure of his govern- 
ment. An alternate and a nominee or proxy 
shall serve for such period as shall be determined 
by his government. The Bank shall pay such 
reasonable expenses as are incurred by the direc- 
tors and alternates and nominees or proxies in 
attending any meetings of the Board or any 
committee of the Bank. The voting power held 
by a participating government shall be exercised 
by the director and in his absence by the alternate 
and in the absence of both the director and 
alternate by the nominee or proxy of such gov- 
ernment in such manner as the Board may pro- 
vide by regulations. The alternate may other- 
wise participate in the activities of the Board. 

B. Meetings of the Board of Directors shall be 
held not less than four times a year and may be 
held either at the principal or any branch office 
or at any other city in a participating country 
as the Board may determine. ‘The president may 
call special or extraordinary meetings of the Board 
at any time. All meetings, regular, special or 


extraordinary, shall be held upon such reasonable 
notice as the Board may provide by regulations. 

C. The Board of Directors shall select a president 
of the Bank who shall be the chief of the operating 
staff of the Bank and who also shall be ex-officio 
chairman of the Board, and one or more vice 
presidents, who shall be ex-officio vice chairmen 
of the Board. The president and vice presidents 
of the Bank shall hold office for two years, shall 
be eligible for reelection and may be removed for 
cause at any time by the Board. The Board of 
Directors shall determine the order in which vice 
presidents shall serve as acting president and 
chairman in the absence of the president. 

D. The departmental organization of the Bank 
shall be determined by the Board of Directors. 
The heads of departments and other similar 
officers shall be appointed by the Board on the 
recommendation of the president. The remain- 
der of the staff shall be appointed by the president. 

E. The Board of Directors may also appoint 
from among its members an executive committee. 
The Board may at any meeting, by a four-fifths 
majority vote, authorize the president or the 
executive committee or any other committee of 
the Bank to exercise any specified powers of the 
Board; provided, however, that such powers shall 
be exercised only until the next meeting of the 
Board and shall be exercised in a manner con- 
sistent with the general policies and practices of 
the Board. The Board may also, by a four-fifths 
majority vote, delegate to designated officers and 
committees of the Bank, for such periods as it may 
determine, power to make loans and extend credit 
in such small amounts as may be fixed by the 
Board. 

F. The Board of Directors may appoint advisory 
committees chosen wholly or partially from per- 
sons not regularly employed by the Bank. 

G. The Board of Directors, within a year after 
its first meeting, shall by regulations prescribe the 
reserves to be established and maintained against 
demand deposits and other obligations of the Bank 
and shall prescribe a limitation on the amount 
of intermediate and long-term assets in relation to 
capital and surplus; and such regulations shall not 
be amended, modified or revoked except by a 
four-fifths majority vote of the Board. 

H. Before the Bank finally approves an inter- 
mediate or long-term loan or extension of credit, a 
full written report on the merits of the proposed 
transaction shall be prepared by a committee of 
experts which may include persons other than 
officers and employees of the Bank. 

I. Except as herein otherwise provided, deci- 
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sions of the Board of Directors shall be by simple 
majority of the votes cast. In the case of equality 
of votes, the chairman, or in his absence the vice 
chairman serving in his stead, shall have a decid- 
ing vote. When deemed by the president to be 
in the best interests of the Bank, decisions of the 
Board may be made, without a meeting, by polling 
the directors on specific questions submitted to 
them in such manner as the Board shall by regu- 
lations provide. The Board shall by regulations 
determine what constitutes a quorum for a 
meeting. 

J. Authorization or approval by four-fifths ma- 
jority vote of the Board of Directors shall be re- 
quired for the making and granting of intermedi- 
ate and long-term loans and credits, including the 
assumption of the obligation of a guarantor on 
intermediate and long-term loans and credits; the 
acquisition and sale of, and dealing in interme- 
diate and long-term obligations and securities; 
the discounting and rediscounting of intermediate 
and long-term paper; engaging in bullion and 
foreign exchange transactions and guaranteeing 
the availability and the rates of exchange of the 
currencies of participating governments; the is- 
suance of debentures and other securities and 
obligations of the Bank; the payment of interest on 
deposits of governments, fiscal agencies and polit- 
ical subdivisions thereof and central banks; the 
selection or removal of a president, the vice 
presidents, heads of departments and other similar 
officers of the Bank; the determination of the de- 
partmental organization of the Bank and of the 
functions and duties of the officers and principal 
employees of the Bank and the executive and other 
committees; the calling up of the balances due on 
stock; the establishment, creation, change or dis- 
continuance of the principal office and branches 
and agencies of the Bank, and for amending the 
By-Laws, except that Article 5A of these By-Laws 
may not be amended, and except that the pro- 
visions of these By-Laws relating to the manner 
and effect of the making of a timely objection by 
a participating government may not be amended 
except by a unanimous vote of the representatives 
of all the participating governments (and not 
merely unanimity of the votes cast). 

K. Authorization or approval of specified series, 
classes, groups or other categories of transactions 
may be made in advance by the Board of Directors 
by the vote required in such cases by these 
By-Laws. 

4. Accounts and Profits 


A. The financial year of the Bank shall end on 
December 31, 
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B. The books and accounts of the Bank shall be 
expressed in terms of dollars. 

C. The Bank shall publish an annual report and 
at least once a month a statement of account in 
such form as the Board of Directors may prescribe. 
The Board shall cause to be prepared a profit and 
loss account and a balance sheet for each financial 
year. All published documents shall be printed 
in the official languages of the participating 
governments. The Board shall designate a com- 
mittee of Directors to arrange for examination, at 
least once a year, of the books and accounts of the 
Bank by competent experts to be selected by the 
committee. 

D. The yearly net profits of the Bank shall be 
applied as follows: 

(1) Not less than 25 percent of such net profits 
shall be paid into surplus until the surplus is equal 
in amount to the par value of the authorized 
capital stock of the Bank. 

(2) The remainder of such net profits shall be 
applied towards the payment of a dividend of 
not more than 3 percent per annum on the paid 
up amount of the stock of the Bank; provided, 
however, that dividends shall be noncumulative 
and no dividends shall be paid so long as the 
capital of the Bank is impaired. 

(3) The balance of such profits shall be paid 
into surplus and be designated a dividend reserve. 

E. The Board of Directors by a four-fifths 
majority vote may declare dividends out of the 
dividend reserve in surplus of the Bank, provided, 
however, that total dividends in any one year, 
including dividends paid pursuant to paragraph 
D2 above, shall not be more than 3 percent of the 
paid-up amount of the stock. 

F. The Bank may not be liquidated except by a 
four-fifths majority vote of the Board of Directors. 
Upon liquidation of the Bank and after discharge 
of all the liabilities of the Bank, the assets remain- 
ing shall be divided among the shareholders. 

G. The shares shall carry equal rights to partici- 
pate in the profits of the Bank and in any distribu- 
tions of assets upon liquidation of the Bank. 


5. Purposes and Powers 


A. The Bank is created by the American Re- 
publics to carry out the following purposes: 

(1) Facilitate the prudent investment of funds 
and stimulate the full productive use of capital 
and credit. 

(2) Assist in stabilizing the currencies of 
American Republics; encourage general direct 
exchanges of the currencies of American Repub- 
lics; encourage the maintenance of adequate 
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monetary reserves; promote the use and distribu- 
tion of gold and silver; and facilitate monetary 
equilibrium. 

(3) Function as a clearing house for, and in 
other ways facilitate, the transfer of international 
payments. 

(4) Increase international trade, travel and 
exchange of services in the Western Hemisphere. 

(5) Promote the development of industry, 
public utilities, mining, agriculture, commerce 
and finance in the Western Hemisphere. 

(6) Foster cooperation among the American 
Republics in the fields of agriculture, industry, 
public utilities, mining, marketing, commerce, 
transportation and related economic and financial 
matters. 

(7) Encourage and promote research in the 
technology of agriculture, industry, public utilities, 
mining and commerce. 

(8) Engage in research and contribute expert 
advice on problems of public finance, exchange, 
banking and money as they relate specifically to 
the problems of American Republics. 

(9) Promote publication of data and informa- 
tion relating to the purposes of the Bank. 

B. In order to carry out the foregoing purposes, 
the Bank shall have specific power to: 

(1) Make and grant short-term, intermediate 
and long-term loans and credits in any currency 
and in precious metals to participating govern- 
ments and to fiscal agencies, central banks, politi- 
cal subdivisions and nationals thereof; provided 
that any such loan or credit having a maturity 
exceeding two years to any such fiscal agency, 
central bank, political subdivision or national 
shall be guaranteed by the government thereof, 
and provided further that any such loan or credit 
having a maturity not exceeding two years shall 
not be made or granted by the Bank to any such 
fiscal agency, central bank, political subdivision 
or national if the government thereof makes a 
timely objection. 

(2) Buy, sell, hold and deal in the obligations 
and securities of any participating government 
and of fiscal agencies, central banks, political 
subdivisions and nationals thereof, unless such 
government makes a timely objection to the pur- 
chase thereof; provided that such obligations and 
securities having maturities exceeding two years 
as are not the direct liability of such government 
are guaranteed by such government; and _pro- 
vided, further, that the Bank shall not buy 
obligations and securities that are in default in 
whole or in part as to principal or interest. 

(3) Guarantee in whole or in part credits and 


loans made from any source to any participating 
government and to fiscal agencies, central banks, 
political subdivisions and nationals thereof, pro- 
vided that such credits and loans having maturi- 
ties exceeding two years as are not direct obliga- 
tions of such government are guaranteed by such 
government, and provided further that such 
credits and loans having maturities not exceeding 
two years as are not direct obligations of such 
government shall not be guaranteed by the Bank 
if such government makes a timely objection. 

(4) Actas aclearing house of funds, balances, 
checks, drafts and acceptances. 

(5) Buy, sell, hold and dealin precious metals, 
currencies and foreign exchange for its own ac- 
count and for the account of others; provided, 
however, that no such transaction shall be entered 
into with a fiscal agency, central bank, political 
subdivision, or national of a participating govern- 
ment, if such government makes a timely objec- 
tion; and guarantee the availability and the rates 
of exchange of the currencies of participating 
governments, 

(6) Issue or sell debentures and other securities 
and obligations of the Bank to obtain assets for the 
purposes of the Bank, provided that such deben- 
tures and other securities and obligations shall not 
be issued or sold by the Bank in the territory of any 
participating government which makes a timely 
objection. The Bank may also borrow in any 
other manner from participating governments, 
and from political subdivisions and banking in- 
stitutions thereof unless the government of the 
lender makes a timely objection. 

(7) Accept demand, time, and custody deposits 
and accounts from others, including participating 
governments and fiscal agencies, central banks, 
political subdivisions and nationals thereof unless 
the participating government makes a timely 
objection; provided that the Bank shall pay in- 
terest, if any, only on deposits of governments, 
fiscal agencies and political subdivisions thereof 
and central banks. 

(8) Discount and rediscount bills, acceptances 
and other obligations and instruments of credit of 
participating governments and fiscal agencies, 
central banks, political subdivisions and nationals 
thereof, provided that such paper having maturity 
exceeding two years as is not the direct obligation 
of such government is guaranteed by the govern- 
ment, and provided further that such paper having 
a maturity not exceeding two years as is not the 
direct obligation of such government shall not be 
discounted or rediscounted by the Bank if such 
government makes a timely objection. 
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(9) Rediscount with any government, fiscal 
agency or banking institution bills, acceptances 
and instruments of credit taken from the Bank’s 
portfolio; provided, however, that the Bank may 
not rediscount with a fiscal agency or a banking 
institution in the territory of a participating gov- 
ernment which makes a timely objection 

(10) Open and maintain demand, time, and 
custody deposits and accounts with governments 
and banking institutions and arrange with govern- 
ments and banking institutions to act as agent or 
correspondent for the Bank, unless such banking 
institution is situated in the territory of a partici- 
pating government and such government makes 
a timely objection. 

(11) Act as agent or correspondent for any 
participating government and for fiscal agencies, 
central banks and political subdivisions thereof, 
unless the government makes a timely objection. 

(12) Engage in financial and economic 
studies and publish reports thereof. 

(13) Buy, sell and deal in cable transfers, 
accept bills and drafts drawn upon the Bank, 
and issue letters of credit; all subject to the limita- 
tions herein provided with respect to loans, exten- 
sions of credit, discounting and rediscounting of 
paper, and dealing in obligations and securities. 

(14) Adopt, alter and use a corporate seal; 
acquire, own, hold, use or dispose of such real 
and personal property as may be necessary for the 
transaction of its business; and make contracts 
subject to the limitations herein provided. 

(15) Exercise incidental powers necessary and 
proper to carry out the powers expressly author- 
ized herein. 


C. The Board of Directors shall determine the 
nature of the operations which may be under- 
taken by the Bank in the exercise of its powers 
and in order to effectuate its purposes. The 
operations of the Bank shall at all times be con- 
ducted in conformity with the laws of the ter- 
ritory where the Bank is acting and, so far as 
possible, be conducted in conformity with the 
policies of the participating government directly 
concerned. 


6. Interpretations and Definitions 


As used herein: 

A. Four-fifths majority vote of the Board of 
Directors shall mean four-fifths of the votes cast. 

B. “Short-term”? shall mean a_ period less 
than one year; “intermediate” shall mean a 
period from one to five years; and “‘long-term”’ 
shall mean a period longer than five years; and 
the period applicable to any outstanding obliga- 
tion shall be the period remaining to its maturity 
rather than the period from its issuance to 
maturity. 

C. A government shall be deemed to make a 
timely objection only if such government, after its 
director is notified by the Bank of the Bank’s 
proposed action or course of action, presents to 
the Bank within the reasonable period of time 
fixed by the Board, through such government’s 
director, alternate, nominee or proxy its objection 
to such action or course of action. The Bank 
shall notify the directors representing the govern- 
ments concerned when the Bank contemplates 
action or a course of action as to which provision 
for such timely objection is made in these By-Laws. 


he Biehioh 


American Scientific Coneress 


‘*EaAcH of our nations has its own problems 
and its own preoccupations. Each of you, 
as a citizen, has a loyalty to your own 
country and a concern for its needs and 
problems. But as scientists, in your quest 
for truth, you have one great common 
loyalty—loyalty to the human race and to 
the destiny of man. It is in the spirit of 
this loyalty, I am confident, that you, free 
scientists of the free Americas, will ap- 
proach the work of your Congress.” In 
these words the Hon. Cordell Hull, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, wel- 
comed the delegates to the Eighth Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress at its first plenary 
session on May 13, 1940. The United 
States had invited the twenty 
American Republics to the Congress as 


other 


part of the continental commemoration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the Pan 
American Union. 

Imbued with the spirit of service so elo- 
quently invoked by Mr. Hull, the galaxy 
of distinguished scientists, educators, and 
scholars, who had come from all the re- 
publics of the western hemisphere to meet 
in Washington from May 10 to 18, 1940, 
began their deliberations. Especially no- 
ticeable was their eagerness to exchange 
views on the latest achievements in the 
realm of science, to give an impetus to 
scientific thought and knowledge through 
discussions of their experiments and re- 
search, and above all to affirm their faith 
in eternal values and in the destiny of the 
New World, which seems called upon to 
defend, preserve, and increase the wealth 
of experience and knowledge constituting 
western culture. 
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These scholars and intellectuals were also 
interested in carrying out the fundamental 
aims of all inter-American assemblies, 
namely, the study of problems peculiar to 
this hemisphere and the encouragement of 
a closer understanding among the Ameri- 
can republics, especially now, when the 
European war threatens to destroy the 
very foundations of our civilization and 
raises the question whether science is 
capable of constructing a better world. 

Arrangements for the Congress were 
made by the Organizing Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Department of State and 
composed of the following members: 


Chairman, Hon. SUMNER WELLES, Under Secretary 
of State 
Vice-Chairman, DR. WARREN KELCHNER, Chief, 
Division of International Con- 
ferences, Department of State 
Secretary, DR. ALEXANDER WETMORE, Assistant 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Secretary General of the Con- 
gress 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. CLARKE L. WiLLaArD, De- 
partment of State 
Dr. C. G. Axsot, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution 
Dr. Hucu H. Bennett, Chief, Soil Conservation 
Service, Department of Agriculture 
Dr. IsataH Bowman, President, Johns Hopkins 
University 
Dr. Lyman J. Briccs, Director, National Bureau 
of Standards 
Dr. VANNEVAR Busu, President, Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington 
Dr. NicHoras Murray Butier, President, Co- 
lumbia University 
Dr. Ben M. Cnuerrincton, Chief, Division of 
Cultural Relations, Department of State 
Dr. Epwin G. Conxiin, Emeritus Professor of 
Zoology, Princeton University; Executive Off- 
cer, American Philosophical Society 
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Mr. LaurEeNcE Duccan, Chief, Division of the 
American Republics, Department of State 

Dr. Raymonp B. Fospicx, President, Rockefeller 
Foundation 

Dr. Crarence H. Harinc, Professor of Latin 
American History and Economics, Harvard 
University 

Dr. Ross G. Harrison, Chairman, National Re- 
search Council 

Dr. Watpo G. LELAnp, Director, American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies 

Mr. ArcurpaLD MacLersH, Librarian of Con- 
gress 

Dr. Haroip G. Moutton, President of the Brook- 
ings Institution 

Dr. THomas Parran, Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service 

Dr. Stuart A. Ricr, Chairman of the Central 
Statistical Board 

Dr. LEo S. Rowe, Director General, Pan Ameri- 
can Union 

Dr. JAMES Brown Scott, Trustee and Secretary, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 

Dr. HERBERT J. SPINDEN, Curator, Division of 
American Indian Art and Primitive Cultures, 
Brooklyn Museum 

Dr. T. WayLAnD VaAuGHaN, President of the Geo- 
logical Society of America, 1939 


The general headquarters of the Con- 
gress were in the Pan American Union, 
where delegates began arriving from all 
parts of the continent for registration on 
May 8. On that date and the three en- 
suing days 300 Latin American scientists 
and 2,000 from the United States enroll- 
ed as members of the Congress. Among 
them were outstanding figures recognized 
as authorities throughout all the world, 
as for example Albert Einstein, at present 
professor at the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton. 

On the afternoon of May 10 the pre- 
liminary organization of the section com- 
mittees for the eleven divisions of the Con- 
gress was begun. The chairmen of the 
sections were as follows: 1, anthropological 
sciences, Dr. Herbert J. Spinden; 2, bio- 
logical sciences, Dr. Edwin G. Conklin; 
3, geological sciences, Dr. T. Wayland 
Vaughan; 4, agriculture and conservation, 
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Dr. Hugh H. Bennett; 5, public health and 
medicine, Dr. Thomas Parran; 6, physical 
and chemical sciences, Dr. Lyman J. 
Briggs; 7, statistics, Dr. Stuart A. Rice: 
8, history and geography, Dr. Clarence H. 
Haring; 9, international law, public law, 
and jurisprudence, Dr. James Brown Scott; 
10, economics and sociology, Dr. Harold 
G. Moulton; and 11, education, Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler. 

On the evening of the same day the 
formal inaugural session was held in 
Constitution Hall. It was attended by 
the delegates, members of the Cabinet 
and the Congress of the United States, 
representatives of the American republics 
in Washington, and prominent figures in 
the political and social life of the capital. 
On the platform sat the chairmen of the 
national delegations and their wives; the 
Hon. Sumner Welles, Under Secretary 
of State and chairman of the Organizing 
Committee, and Mrs. Welles; Secretary of 
State’ and) Mirs) Cordell Hull; Dr. 1 S: 
Rowe, Director General of the Pan 
American Union; and Dr. Alexander 
Wetmore, secretary general of the Organ- 
izing Committee, and Mrs. Wetmore. 

The program was simple but impressive. 
As the Marine Corps Orchestra played the 
national anthems of the respective coun- 
tries, the flags of the twenty-one American 
republics were presented by a group of 
young girls; as each was carried onto the 
stage, it was warmly applauded by the 
audience, which stood for the ceremony. 


The main feature of the session was an 
address by President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, which was broadcast through- 
out the world. It had especial impres- 
siveness because of recent events in Europe. 
The President said: 

FELLOW SERVANTS OF THE AMERICAS: 
All of the men and women of this Pan American 


Scientific Congress have come here tonight with 
heavy hearts. During the past few years we have 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ADDRESSING THE DELEGATES TO THE EIGHTH AMERICAN 
SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS 


Seated on the platform are the officials of the Congress and their wives. 


seen event follow event, each and every one of 
them a shock to our hopes for the peaceful develop- 
ment of modern civilization. ‘This very day three 
more independent nations have been cruelly 
invaded by force of arms. 

In some human affairs the mind of man grows 
accustomed to unusual actions if they are oft 
repeated. That is not so in the world happenings 
of today—and I am proud that it isnot so. I am 
glad that we are shocked and angered by the 
tragic news from Belgium and ‘The Netherlands 
and Luxemburg. 

The overwhelmingly greater part of the popula- 
tion of the world abhors conquest and war and 
bloodshed—prays that the hand of neighbor shall 
not be lifted against neighbor. ‘The whole world 


has seen attack follow threat on so many occa- 
sions and in so many places during these later 
years. We have come, therefore, to the reluctant 
conclusion that a continuance of these processes of 
arms presents a definite challenge to the continua- 
tion of the type of civilization to which all of us in 
the three Americas have been accustomed. 

I use this Pan American Scientific Congress as 
one of many similar illustrations. It is no accident 
that this meeting takes place in the New World. 
In fact, this Hemisphere is now almost the only 
part of the earth in which such a gathering can 
take place. Elsewhere war or politics has com- 
pelled teachers and scholars to leave their great 
calling and to become agents of destruction. 

We, and most people in the world, believe in a 
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civilization of construction and not of destruction. 
We, and most people in the world, believe that 
men and women have an inherent right to hew 
out the patterns of their own individual lives, just 
so long as they as individuals do not harm their 
fellow beings. We call this by many synonymous 
terms—individual liberty, civil liberty, democracy. 

Until now we permit ourselves by common 
consent to search for truth, to teach the truth as 
we see it—and by learning a little here and a 
little there, and teaching a little here and a little 
there to allow the normal processes of truth to 
keep growing for the well-being of our fellow men. 
In our search and in our teaching we are a part 
of a great adventure—an exciting adventure— 
which gives to us a larger satisfaction even than 
did the adventure of settling the Americas give to 
our Founding Fathers. We feel that we are 
building human progress by conquering disease 
and poverty and discomfort, and by improving 
science and culture, removing one by one the 
cruelty, the crudity and the barbarism of less 
civilized eras. 

In contrast, in other parts of the world, teachers 
and scholars are not permitted to search for truth 
lest the truth when made known might not suit 
the designs of their masters. Too often they are 
not allowed to teach the truth as they see it, for 
truth might make men free. They become ob- 
jects of suspicion if they speak openly, if they show 
an interest in new truth, for their very tongues 
and minds are supposed to be mobilized for other 
ends. 

‘This has not happened in the New World. God 
willing, it shall not happen in the New World. 

At the Pan American Conference at Buenos 
Aires, and again at Lima, we discussed a dim and 
unpleasant possibility. We feared that other 
continents might become so involved in wars 
brought on by the school of destruction that the 
Americas might have to become the guardian of 
Western culture, the protector of Christian 
civilization. 

In those days it was merely a fear. ‘Today the 
fear has become a fact. 

The inheritance which we had hoped to share 
with every nation in the world is, for the moment, 
left largely in our keeping: and it is our compelling 
duty to guard and enrich that legacy, to preserve 
it for a world which must be reborn from the 
ashes of the present disaster. 

Today we know that until recent weeks too 
many citizens of the American Republics believed 
themselves wholly safe—physically and economi- 
cally and socially—from the impact of the_attacks 


on civilization which are in progress elsewhere. 
Perhaps this mistaken idea was based on the false 
teaching of geography—the thought that a distance 
of several thousand miles from a war-torn Europe 
gave to us some form of mystic immunity which 
could never be violated. 

Yet, speaking in terms of time-tables, in terms of 
the moving of men and guns and planes and 
bombs, every acre—every hectare—of the Ameri- 
cas from the Arctic to the Antarctic is closer to the 
homes of modern conquerors and the scenes of 
attacks in Europe than was the case in historic 
efforts to dominate the world in bygone centuries. 
From the point of view of conquests, it is a shorter 
distance from the center of Europe to Santiago de 
Chile than it was for the chariots of Alexander to 
roll from Macedonia to Persia. In modern terms 
it is a shorter distance from Europe to San Fran- 
cisco than it was for the ships and legions of Caesar 
to move from Rome to Spain or Britain. ‘Today it 
is four or five hours from the Continent of Africa 
to the Continent of South America, where it was 
four or five weeks for the armies of Napoleon to 
move from Paris to Rome or Paris to Poland. 

You who are scientists may be told that you are 
responsible because of the processes of invention 
for the annihilation of time and space, but I 
assure you that it is not the scientists of the world 
who are responsible, because the objectives which 
you have had have looked toward closer and more 
peaceful relations between all nations through the 
spirit of cooperation and the interchange of 
knowledge. What has come about has been 
caused solely by those who would use, and are 
using, your inventions of peace in a wholly differ- 
ent cause—those who seck to dominate hundreds 
of millions of people in vast continental areas— 
those who, if successful in that aim, will, we must 
now admit, enlarge their wild dream to en- 
compass every human being and every mile of 
the earth’s surface. 

The great achievements of science and even of 
art can be used to destroy as well as create; they 
are only instruments by which men try to do the 
things they most want to do. If death is desired, 
science can do that. If a full life is sought, 
science can do that also. Happily for us that 
question is solved—for in the New World we live 
for each other and in the service of a Christian 
faith. 

“Is this solution—our solution—permanent or 
safe if it is solved for us alone? That, it seems to 
me, is the most immediate issue that the Americas 
face. Can we continue our peaceful construction 
if all the other continents embrace by preference 
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or by compulsion a wholly different principle of 
life? 

Surely it is time for our Republics to spread that 
problem before usin the cold light of day, to analyze 
it, to ask questions, to demand answers, to use 
every knowledge, every science we possess, to 
apply common sense, and especially to act with 
unanimity and singleness of purpose. 

I am a pacifist. You, my fellow citizens of 
twenty-one American Republics, are pacifists. 

But I believe that by overwhelming majorities 
you and I, in the long run and if it be necessary, 
will act together to protect and defend by every 
means our science, our culture, our freedom, and 
our civilization. 

The inaugural session then closed with 
the playing of The Star-Spangled Banner. 

On the morning of May 11 the organiza- 
tion of the sections was completed, so that 
everything was in readiness for the active 
work of the Congress. In the evening an 
official reception by the Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Hull was held in the Pan 
American Union for the delegates and 
members of the Congress. ‘The Hall of the 
Americas, the Gallery of Heroes and the 
patio, whose illuminated fountain makes 
it especially lovely at night, were filled 
with a brilliant throng of scientists and 
diplomats. 

As has already been said, the first plenary 
session was held at eleven o’clock on May 
11, in the Pan American Union. The 
meeting was called to order by Mr. Welles 
as temporary chairman. ‘The first address 
of welcome was delivered by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, 


delegates as follows: 


who greeted the 


Your EXCELLENCIES; 

DELEGATES TO THE E1iguTH AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 
CONGRESS; 

LaApIgEs AND GENTLEMEN: 


On behalf of the Government and people of the 
United States, I take great pleasure in extending 
the warmest welcome to the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress. Your selection of Washing- 
ton as the seat of your meetings is an honor of 
which the United States is proud. We hope that 
the distinguished delegates from our sister Repub- 


lics will find their stay in this country wholly 
pleasurable. We are confident that your delibera- 
tions will be useful and stimulating to you and 
productive of results beneficial to the American 
nations and to the whole of mankind. 

Individually, you represent various branches of 
science which have evolved into distinct and rigor- 
ous disciplines through the unremitting labors of 
succeeding generations of scientists. Collectively, 
you represent the entire body of science, which has 
been one of the most powerful forces in the 
advancement of the human race. 

No single mind can grasp the entirety of scien- 
tific achievement that has already become the 
heritage of mankind. No human mind can envis- 
age all the possibilities of further achievement. 
Meetings like this, with the opportunites which 
they provide for impact of mind on mind and of 
branch of science upon branch of science, are of 
immense value for appraising and correlating the 
results attained, and for stimulating further 
advances. 

We cannot foresee the limits of scientific prog- 
ress. But we do know, through records of the past 
and through our own experience, that each new 
discovery opens new vistas and possibilites. We do 
know that things have been discovered, invented 
and developed—and are today being taken for 
granted—which, not long ago, belonged in the 
realm of fantasy or were not revealed to the human 
mind even in the shadowy province of dreams. 
One of the most substantial bases for hope in the 
future is the never-ending onward march of 
scientific achievement. 

You, scientists, place at the disposal of society 
the means wherewith life can be made fuller and 
richer. From your physical, chemical, biological 
and other laboratories come the discoveries which 
enable mankind to multiply the production of 
useful goods and services, to make it possible for 
the luxuries of yesterday to become the standard 
necessities of today; to improve living conditions; 
to conserve health; to make life more worth 
living. From your halls of learning and from 
your workshops of study and research come the 
ideas which enable society to understand and to 
master its own ever increasing complexities, to 
develop the science of government, and to achieve 
social progress in general. 

Unfortunately, scientific progress does not al- 
ways go hand in hand with social and moral 
progress. The results of the scientist’s quest for 
truth become sometimes the instrument of ignoble 
or selfish aims and sometimes the means of pro- 
moting human welfare and happiness. Secrets 
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wrested from nature by the devotees of the physical 
sciences may serve to create means of destruction 
or may serve to raise and improve the standards 
of life. The laws of human behavior and the 
techniques of social organization discovered and 
expounded by social scientists may be made to 
serve destructive or to serve constructive ends. 

Today we witness a stark demonstration of the 
possibilities of anti-social and anti-moral use of 
the achievements of science. Weapons made pos- 
sible by great scientific discoveries and by marvel- 
ous technological development have been created, 
and are being created and wielded, by some 
nations in pursuit of policies of aggression and 
aggrandizement. This compels other nations to 
create and wield similar weapons in defense or in 
preparation for defense. In some nations, science 
has been reduced to the sorry estate of a hand- 
maiden of oppression and brute force. 

This is not your fault. This should not—and, 
I am certain, will not—impair the vigor or 
diminish the scope of scientific endeavor. But 
this creates problems for mankind which must be 
faced squarely and courageously. 

The creation of conditions in which the progress 
of science will—at least predominantly—serve 
constructive rather than destructive social and 
moral ends is the task of responsible citizenship. 
This is a task for all mankind. For neither social 
organization directed toward ensuring the greatest 
good for the greatest numbers, nor the cultural 
and spiritual values which the overwhelming ma- 
jority of mankind prizes and cherishes, nor science 
itself can be expected to survive a too protracted 
and too widespread abuse of the achievements of 
science for anti-social and anti-moral ends. 

Such abuse inevitably creates conditions in 
which thought is shackled—and science cannot 
flourish where freedom of thought does not exist. 
Science cannot advance when it is not permitted 
to extend its exploratory activities wherever the 
quest for truth may lead. Human progress is im- 
possible without a strong moral and spiritual foun- 
dation. A nation which curbs freedom of thought 
or denies the dignity of the human soul dooms it- 
self inevitably to decadence. 

Science cannot flourish when it is forced into the 
narrow confines of national frontiers. Its progress 
is founded upon a universal fellowship that knows 
no distinctions of race or creed or nationality, of 
class or of group. That fellowship is one of the 
finest and most striking examples of the numerous 
and varied international relationships, in every 
phase of life, which have so enriched the human 
race—imaterially, intellectually, and spiritually. 


Your Congress is a part of the observance 
throughout the Americas of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Pan American Union. Together with 
the other phases of that observance, it symbolizes 
the unity of purpose which actuates the American 
nations: preservation of peace within and without; 
untiring concern for the well-being of the indi- 
vidual; unshakable determination to safeguard 
personal freedom and to preserve the dignity of 
the human soul; full recognition of the great mu- 
tual benefits to be secured from fruitful relation- 
ships between government and government, group 
and group, individual and individual, who, 
though separated by national frontiers, have much 
to learn from each other and much to contribute 
to the whole of mankind. 

For half a century, through the Pan American 
Union and through numerous other agencies, our 
nations have sought to give substance and reality 
to these great purposes. We are determined to go 
forward along these paths. 

We deeply deplore the fact that a blighting 
shadow of cultural eclipse has temporarily fallen 
on sO many countries in other parts of the world. 
We are supremely fortunate that in this Hemi- 
sphere thought is still free, and science is still 
untrammeled. It is for us to see to it that they 
remain so—for our own sakes and for the sake of 
all humanity. 

Each of our nations has its own problems and 
its own preoccupations. Each of you, asa citizen, 
has a loyalty to your own country and a concern 
for its needs and problems. But as scientists, in 
your quest for truth, you have one great common 
loyalty—loyalty to the human race and to the 
destiny of Man. It isin the spirit of this loyalty, I 
am confident, that you, free scientists of the free 
Americas, will approach the work of your 
Congress. 

Permit me, again, to bid you welcome and to 
wish you outstanding success. 


On behalf of the Pan American Union 
the) Director Generals Dr, ee Ss Rowe; 
gave a cordial welcome to the delegates 
in the following words: 


Your EXCELLENCIES; 
DELEGATES TO THE EIGHTH AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 

CONGRESS; 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

May I be permitted in the first place to extend 
to the Government of the United States the deep 
appreciation of the Pan American Union for the 
honor conferred upon it in assembling this great 
Congress as an integral part of the ceiebration of 
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the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of the 
international organization of the American 
republics. 

At the same time, permit me to extend to the 
delegates to the Congress a most cordial welcome 
on behalf of the Pan American Union and to 
place at their disposal every facility of this insti- 
tution. It is needless for me to assure you that 
every one connected with the Pan American 
Union is at your service during your stay in 
Washington and that we shall continue to be at 
your service after your return to your respective 
countries. 

The assembling of a Pan American Scientific 
Congress at this time is an event of far-reaching 
significance. ‘There is a real thrill in the thought 
that while hatred, antagonism, and conflict are 
raging in so many sections of the world, the intel- 
lectual leaders of the American republics have 
assembled to promote the things of the spirit and 
to strengthen the cultural ties that bind the nations 
of the Americas to one another. The lights are 
growing dim in Europe and may even be extin- 
guished. Universities have been closed; labora- 
tories dismantled; entire faculties uprooted and 
even placed in concentration camps. The scien- 
tific activities that still survive are directed in 
large part toward military and destructive ends. 
The damage that is being inflicted on the human 
spirit is beyond calculation. Its full effect will be 
felt in the years to come and will manifest itself 
in a slowing down of progress in every field of 
human endeavor. 

If there is any one lesson which the history of 
scientific endeavor has demonstrated it is that 
scientific advance is made through cooperative 
effort. A new idea; a new theory; a new trail 
blazed by an investigator in one country immedi- 
ately has its reactions in the other centers of scien- 
tific research throughout the world. Almost every 
important achievement in the fields of medicine, 
chemistry, physics and biology has been the result 
of cooperative research. 

It is this fact of cooperative scientific effort that 
adds so much to the significance of this Congress. 
You represent in its highest manifestation the spirit 
of America, a spirit which has in view the larger 
moral and spiritual interests of the Western World. 
It is this spirit that is the hope of the world, for 
without it humanity cannot expect to advance to 
higher levels of civilization. 

In these troublous times, we of the Americas 
cannot exalt too highly the mission that we are 
called upon to fulfill. There is every indica- 
tion that it is to be the proud privilege of the 
Americas not only to preserve but also to carry 


forward to new and higher levels the conquests of 
science and the achievements in art, literature and 
music. Much has already been accomplished and 
there is every indication that we are on the eve of 
a period of extraordinary productivity in every 
field of intellectual endeavor. We may well re- 
joice not only that we are living in an atmosphere 
which permits of the freest and fullest develop- 
ment of the human spirit but also that throughout 
the continent a spirit of cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness prevails which is the greatest incentive 
to productive effort. 

The welcome of the Pan American Union is 
therefore combined with an expression of gratitude 
for the service that you are rendering to a great 
cause—the cause of peace, the cause of intellectual 
cooperation, in a word, the cause of civilization. 


Responses on behalf of the delegations 
were made by their respective chairmen, 
who expressed their thanks for the hospi- 
tality accorded them, emphasized the im- 
portance of the Congress, and promised full 
cooperation in making it a success. ‘The 
spokesman for Cuba was the distinguished 
scientist, Dr. Carlos de la Torre, acting 
chairman of the delegation, who extended 
on behalf of his government an invitation 
to hold the Ninth Congress in Habana. 

The speakers stressed the fact that the 
Congress was meeting at a time when the 
most destructive war machine in contem- 
porary history was laying waste the fields 
of Europe, plunging thousands of homes 
into mourning, razing villages and towns, 
and denying to men of science the peaceful 
environment that is most propitious for full 
cultural development. A “parallel was 
drawn between the Eighth American Scien- 
tific Congress and the Second, which in 
1915 also met in Washington; then the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the Pan American Union was celebrated, 
as in 1940 the fiftieth, and at that time, as 
now, the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
were coursing unchecked over Europe, 
spreading famine, desolation, disease, and 
misery. But the speakers also took the 
opportunity to point out the important role 
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devolving upon the American republics in 
the tragic days through which the world is 
passing. 

The next action of the Congress was to 
elect its permanent officers. They were: 


Honorary Chairman, Hon. CorDELL Hutt, Secre- 
tary of State of the United 
States. 
Chairman, Hon. SUMNER WELLES, Under Secretary 
of State of the United States. 
Honorary Vice Chairman, Hon. L. S. Rowe, Director 
General of the Pan 
American Union. 
Dr. PEDRO DE ALBA, As- 
sistant Director of the 
Pan American Union. 
Vice Chairmen, Dr. Fevipe A. Esprit, Ambassador 
of Argentina to the United States 
and Chief, Argentine Delegation. 

Dr. Enrique Finot, Minister of 
Bolivia to Mexico and Chief, 
Bolivian Delegation. 

Dr. Antonio Carposo FONTES, 
Director of the Instituto Oswaldo 
Cruz in Rio de Janeiro and Chief, 
Brazilian Delegation. 

Dr. ALEJANDRO ALVAREZ, co- 
founder of the Institut des Hautes 
Etudes Internationales in Paris 
and Chief, Chilean Delegation. 

Dr. Acustin NirzEtTo CABALLERO, 
Rector of the National University 
of Bogota and Chief, Colombian 
Delegation. 

Dr. Atronso Acosta GuzMAN. 
Secretary of Public Health of 
Costa Rica and Chief, Costa 
Rican Delegation. 

Dr. Dominco F. Ramos, Secretary 
of National Defense of Cuba and 
Chief, Cuban Delegation. 

Dr. AnprEs PastrorizA, Minister of 
the Dominican Republic to the 
United States and Chief, Domini- 
can Delegation. 

Dr. Cf&sar D. ANDRADE, Minister 
of the Treasury and Public Credit 
of Ecuador and Chief, Ecuador- 
ean Delegation. 

Dr. Héctor Davin Castro, Min- 
ister of El Salvador to the United 
States and Chief, Salvadorean 
Delegation. 


Dr. ApriAn Recinos, Minister of 
Guatemala to the United States 
and Chief, Guatemalan Delega- 
tion. 

JACQUES CARMELEAU-ANTOINE, 
Chargé d’Affaires of Haiti in the 
United States and Chief, Haitian 
Delegation. 

Dr. Jutian R. CAcErREs, Minister 
of Honduras to the United States 
and Chief, Honduran Delegation. 

Dr. Ramon BeteETA, Under Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs of Mex- 
ico and Chief, Mexican Delega- 
tion. 

Dr. LeEén De Baye, Minister of 
Nicaragua to the United States 
and Chief, Nicaraguan Delega- 
tion. 

Dr. Jorce E. Boyp, Ambassador 
of Panama to the United States 
and Chief, Panamanian Delega- 
tion. 

Dr. Horacio A. FERNANDEZ, 
Minister of Paraguay to the 
United States and Chief, Para- 
guayan Delegation. 

Dr. Atsperto Uttoa, Technical 
and Juridical Advisor in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
Peru, and Chief, Peruvian Dele- 
gation. 

Epuarpo GarciA DE ZUNIGA, 
President of the Institute of 
Higher Studies, University of 
Montevideo and Chief, Uru- 
guayan Delegation. 

Dr. JuAN IturBE, Director of the 
Iturbe Clinic in Caracas and 
Chief, Venezuelan Delegation. 

Honorary Secretary General, DR. Witi1AM MANGER, 
Counselor of the Pan 
American Union. 
Secretary General, Dk. ALEXANDER WETMORE, Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 


Following the adjournment of the first 
plenary session, the delegates were enter- 
tained at an official luncheon at the Hotel 
Mayflower. The President of the Con- 
gress presided, and stimulating addresses 
were made by Dr. Alberto Ulloa, Chair- 
man of the Peruvian Delegation, and the 
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THE HON. SUMNER WELLES 


Under Secretary of State of the United States and 
President of the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress. 


Hon. Roland Morris, Vice Chairman of 
the United States Delegation and President 
of the American Philosophical Society. 
On behalf of this organization, which was 
founded by Benjamin Franklin and is the 
oldest scientific society in the United 
States, Mr. Morris cordially invited all the 
delegates to visit Philadelphia after the 
close of the Congress. 

On the afternoon of Monday, May 13, 
the eleven sections of the Congress set earn- 
estly to work, and they continued to meet 
in two daily sessions until Friday, May 17, 
when the closing plenary session took place. 
The several sections convened separately, 
meeting in various places throughout the 


city, such as the Carnegie Institution, the 
National Museum, the National Academy 
of Sciences, the Brookings Institution, the 
United States Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Interior, the Public Health 
Service, and the Hotel Mayflower, where 
the Organizing Committee had arranged 
for auditoriums, lecture halls, and other 
facilities for the convenience and use of the 
Congress. 

On the evening of ‘Tuesday, May 14, the 
United States Government was host to the 
delegates at a concert in Constitution Hall, 
played by the Symphony Orchestra of the 
National Broadcasting Company under 
the direction of Arturo Toscanini. ‘The in- 
comparable Toscanini, wielding his baton 
with all his accustomed magic, gave his 
audience an exquisitely beautiful and ma- 
jestic interpretation of the evening’s pro- 
gram, and more than once the cheering 
and applauding listeners rose to their feet 
in involuntary and heartfelt ovation to the 
maestro and the orchestra. The concert, 
which was broadcast to all America, was 
made possible through the courtesy of the 
Radio Corporation of America and the 
National Broadcasting Company. ‘The 
program was as follows: 


The Srar SPANGLED BANNER 
OVERTURE CLO) shiGMONTa eee BEETHOVEN 
SYMPHONY IN C MINoR............... BRAHMS 


INDIA GIO ara fenaveseses pean eons ee eee BARBER 
BATuQquE: Ceremonial Dance 
Oscar LORENZO FERNANDEZ 
(From the Brazilian Suite ‘‘Reisado do Pastoreio’’) 


DON PIWANM Geisics senate Mier ay MOREE R. STRauss 


The Government of the United States 
entertained in honor of the delegates at an 
official banquet the night of Thursday, 
May 16. The President of the Congress 
again presided, and excellent addresses 
were delivered by Dr. Alfredo Sordelli of 
the Argentine Delegation and Dr. Frank 
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B. Jewett, President of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon of Fri- 
day, May 17, the final plenary session was 
held in the Hall of the Americas of the 
Pan American Union. It began with the 
reading of a congratulatory message from 
the Hon. Alberto Guani, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Uruguay. 

This was followed by the reading of the 
resolutions proposed by the Committee on 
Resolutions, all of which were unanimously 
adopted with only slight amendments. 
After approval of the resolutions, Dr. 
Domingo F. Ramos, Secretary of National 
Defense of Cuba and Chief of the Cuban 
Delegation, addressed the Congress on 
behalf of the Latin American delegates, in 
the following words: 


Mr. PRESIDENT; YOUR EXCELLENCIES; DELEGATES 
TO THE CONGRESS: 


Last evening we took part in a ceremony of great 
significance for America. Ina beautiful room of a 
Washington hotel, bearing the name of the ship 
which brought to the northern shores of the Amer- 
ican continent one of the brave groups of Euro- 
peans whose descendants have generously con- 
tributed to the colonization and civilization of the 
New World, we heard the fervent and telling words 
of an American professor who, coming from the 
other extreme of the hemisphere, described to us 
the history of the scientific congresses which, initi- 
ated in Argentina, native land of the speaker, 
have traversed the continent south to north, at- 
tracting not only the attention but also the hearty 
cooperation of men of science of all the Americas. 

Professor Sordelli described the scientific con- 
tributions of each meeting and referred con- 
stantly throughout his discourse to the manner in 
which, along with the manifestations and activi- 
ties of a purely scientific nature, there had also 
developed in those congresses what we may call 
‘“‘the spirit of Pan Americanism,” transforming 
those Latin American scientific meetings into Pan 
American assemblies. Our eminent colleague out- 
lined in his statement the change of that tendency 
of limited nature and the substitution for it of a 
new ideal—an ideal that is broad, continental, 
Pan American. No more does the name ‘“‘Amer- 
ica’? mean ‘‘North America,”? nor does it mean 
“Our America”’ of the Latin Americans. ‘There 
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DR. ALEXANDER WETMORE 


Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution and 
Secretary General of the Congress. 


is only one America, which for each and every one 
of us constitutes “‘My America,” and which em- 
braces all the continent from the Behring Strait to 
that of Magellan, or better still, from pole to pole. 
Only one America for all. And in these congresses 
today, this concept is vindicated by calling them 
‘“‘American Scientific Congresses,’ with the mean- 
ing that hitherto has been expressed by “Pan 
Americanism.” 

Science belongs to the world, but its orientation 
differs in the several continents inhabited by man. 
We Americans can be justly proud that the ethics 
of science have kept their purity in our hemisphere. 
All our investigations and applications of science 
have as their goal the progress and welfare of 
humanity. They are, in a word, constructive. 

But we Americans do not forget—nor would it 
be just if we did—that in the old continent, cradle 
of humanity, was born the tendency which, based 
on inconformity and curiosity, has created not only 
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philosophical and religious hypotheses, but scien- 
tific methods, doctrines, and formulas for the in- 
terpretation of the universe and for the progress 
of mankind. 

Our anguished thoughts turn to that old conti- 
nent, ravaged today, as yesterday, by the horrors of 
war, and we cannot spare ourselves the bitter re- 
flection engendered by the spectacle offered by 
nations who have perverted science and all its 
wonders to shackle it to the service of destruction 
and death. 

The honor which has been conferred upon me in 
choosing me to address you is doubled by the fact 
that I represent all the visiting delegates. May the 
citizens of this glorious country, and particularly 
those who have contributed to the warm reception 
which has been tendered us, know that we shall al- 
ways treasure the memory of the wonderful days 
spent in this beautiful city, where along with the 
invaluable cooperation and teachings received 
through the Congress, we have enjoyed a hospi- 
tality which demonstrates that this corner of 
America belongs to us, just as in reciprocal broth- 
erly love the land of each of the countries we 
represent belongs to you. 

I wish to make special mention of our indebted- 
ness to the Government of the United States and 
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to the Pan American Union for the admirable or- 
ganization evident in the preparation and work of 
this Congress, and to refer in sincere gratitude to 
the courtesies, attentions, and proofs of affection 
with which we have been overwhelmed. 

And now, since you have chosen Habana as the 
seat of the Ninth American Scientific Congress, 
permit me, as a delegate of Cuba, to express to one 
and all our full understanding of the honor be- 
stowed upon us, and of the responsibility which we 
have contracted in accepting such an honor, which 
itis my privilege to accept in the name of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Cuba. 

The circumstance that two of the American 
Scientific Congresses, those celebrated in the City 
of Washington, have coincided with special anni- 
versaries of the founding of the Pan American 
Union, and that on both occasions the peace of the 
world should be undergoing a tremendous up- 
heaval—a second coincidence—imposes upon us, 
just as it imposed upon us during the first World 
War, an urgent obligation as men ofscience. Even 
if we do not discuss means and formulas to solve 
the grave political problems of humanity, we should 
at least consider the organization and study of a so- 
lution when we are confronted with the horrible 
failure of the old empirical or traditional policies. 
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While it is true that the sciences, and in particu- 
lar the biological sciences, have invaded more and 
more new fields in the life of man, yet we hear at 
present a constant clamor which demands that 
man himself should be more thoroughly studied 
and more scientifically directed, and our attention 
is called by illustrious thinkers to the wide differ- 
ence existing between our knowledge of extra-hu- 
man problems and those which affect man directly. 

Without desire to show an undue optimism, I 
may say that this divergence hinges more on lack 
of application of knowledge than on lack of proper 
knowledge itself. But it must also be admitted 
that this lack of application is due to the political 
passiveness of men of science, who are the deposi- 
taries and instruments of that knowledge which, if 
it were applied, would contribute much, in my 
opinion, to the solution of the problems that today 
are left to tradition, chance, or audacity. 

In general, it is essential and urgent that the 
limits between science fer se, and its applica- 
tion, be better defined. It is likewise essential and 
urgent to amplify as much as possible this applica- 
tion, making use of acquired knowledge wherever 
it may be necessary, with a harmonious coopera- 
tion between the man of science and the man of 
action, and with due regard for the scientific basis, 





without permitting that basis to be distorted by in- 
terests or beliefs that may have other, no matter 
how worthy, bases. 

In the field of economics the participation of 
science is increasing from day to day, and its 
application must be extended in equal measure to 
the fields of politics and ethics. Through lack of 
the use of scientific knowledge, much of which we 
already possess, these fields have remained at the 
mercy of an empiricism which has been incapable 
of harmonizing them with the true nature of man, 
notwithstanding the progress made toward a better 
acquaintance with that nature, and the greater 
and more definite progress reasonably to be ex- 
pected in a not too distant future. 

In contemplation of the future, and keeping in 
mind the grave responsibility which is Cuba’s as 
the seat of the Ninth American Scientific Congress, 
allow me to suggest to the Pan American Union, 
with the hope that this recommendation which I 
consider indispensable be accepted and carried out 
by the corresponding official bodies, the creation 
of an office similar to others already existing in the 
Union, which may serve as a point of contact and 
of necessary continuity between the Eighth Con- 
gress, which we are about to close, and the next 
one at Habana. 
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The Government of Cuba will adopt the neces- 
sary measures with a view to offering to that office 
all the cooperation within its power, and thus will 
realize two fundamental objectives—that of duly 
reciprocating the extraordinary honor bestowed 
upon the Republic of Cuba by this illustrious as- 
sembly, and of guaranteeing the success of the 
organization and labors of the Ninth Congress. 

These objectives, and the profound desire of 
Cuba to contribute to the progress of science and 
to the growing spiritual union of Pan America, 
constitute, my dear fellow delegates, the high 
motive which prompts the Republic of Cuba to 
accept this designation as the seat of the next 
American Scientific Congress, to which I hereby 
extend to each and every one of you a most sincere 
and cordial invitation. 


The Hon. Sumner Welles, President of 
the Congress, delivered the closing speech. 
His brilliant address was repeatedly inter- 
rupted by the applause of the delegates, 
who thus gave evidence of their accord 
with his declarations. Mr. Welles, speak- 
ing with deep feeling, said: 


Your EXCELLENCIES; 
DELEGATES TO THE E1GHTH AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 
CONGRESS: 

I feel that I can, without hesitation, express the 
conviction that this Congress now about to ad- 
journ has not only advanced the cause of science 
but has strengthened the entire fabric of inteér- 
American relations. 

We all of us realize that modern scientific 
thought had its origin in the magnificient achieve- 
ments of the Renaissance, that period when the 
mind of man was released from the prison confines 
of the Dark Ages. 

During those earlier dread years, the contribu- 
tions of former civilizations had been submerged 
as the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse passed 
over the nations of Europe and left behind them 
the inevitable aftermath of war: pestilence, famine, 
hatred, and ruin. 

It is no wonder that for a long time thereafter 
man could not understand the world around him. 
The spirit of free inquiry among scholars, and the 
right of free discussion in open forum, had been 
banished, and in their place there had arisen a 
universal fear of the unknown. Superstition and 
ignorance had replaced knowledge gained from 


free thought, free experimentation, and _ free 
observation. 


It is unnecessary in addressing you, the leaders 


in all forms of scientific development, to recount 
the additions to knowledge made during the 
Renaissance, but it is not amiss to emphasize 
again that those contributions were made possible 
by the free exercise of the human mind through 
its unfettered initiative and activity. 

You scientists have been free to seek the truth 
for the sake of that truth. You have been free 
to use your great powers without hindrance. 
You have been free to publish the results of your 
quiet study in your laboratories, or your often 
hazardous observations, sometimes at the far ends 
of the earth, without fear that because these 
results might differ from accepted concepts, you, 
and even your families, would be subjected to 
the control and the oppression of the state. 

The suppression in some parts of the world 
today of the right of free inquiry, and the en- 
deavor to control the thoughts of men, is there- 
fore of intimate concern, not only to all scientists 
but likewise to all persons who believe that 
science has within its grasp the capacity to 
remedy in great part the ills of our present 
civilization. We cannot but speculate whether, 
in those parts of the world where free inquiry is 
no longer possible, there will not be, at least in 
so far as the things of the mind and the spirit 
are concerned, a return to the Dark Ages. What 
hope is there for future generations in countries 
where the state by fiat has declared that all per- 
sons must believe glaring distortions of the truth; 
where evil is declared to be good; where false- 
hood is paraded as the truth; and where aggres- 
sion, pure and simple, is represented as self- 
defense? 

Many of you have already remarked upon the 
striking parallel of the present Congress to the 
same Congress held in this same city in 1915. 
On that occasion we were celebrating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the Pan 
American Union, just as today we are celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of that 
great organization. At that time the world was 
plunged in a great war. Today, the world is 
torn with an even greater strife. We all of us 
know that our civilization emerged weakened 
from that war of 25 years ago. We need hardly 
call in evidence the complete denial of civil 
liberties and the subordination of individual 
initiative to the dictation of the state which are 
the characteristics of some countries of today. 
It may be that the present war will bring about 
in Europe changes which will even more radically 
assail the fundamentals of our civilization. 

We of the Western World owe much to the Old 
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World. We owe the discovery of our hemisphere 
to the intrepid mariners who, confident in the 
calculations of philosophers and scientists, set out 
for distant lands, believing confidently that the 
earth was round. And during following centuries, 
when our forefathers were busy exploring this 
hemisphere, were clearing its forests and were 
breaking its virgin soil, we received from the Old 
World a continuous stream of new ideas and of 
ideals in political theory, in philosophy, in litera- 
ture, in art and in science. We drew deeply upon 
the thought, the discoveries, and the achievements 
of the Old World for the forging of a richer and a 
freer way of living in the New. 

Upon us now devolves the duty to hold western 
civilization in trust until a real peace shall have 
been restored. But if we are to be true to that 
civilization, we must exercise our knowledge and 
our creative capacity to enrich the products of our 
own and of others’ thought and efforts. This 
Congress has held its sessions in the best tradition of 
western civilization. We have met here as scien- 
tists, friends, and neighbors. We have discussed 
around the common conference table develop- 
ments in scientific thought. We have exchanged 
ideas and information for the purpose of making 
known, each to all, our individual achievements. 
Here there has been no thought by the delegates 
of one country of withholding scientific knowledge 
in order to gain advantage over others. On the 
contrary, there has been the fullest exchange of 
concepts and of knowledge in order that not only 
we ourselves, but the whole of mankind, may 
thereby enjoy the fullest benefits. 

We can rightly, then, regard this Congress, not 
as an isolated event, but rather as a chapter in a 
continuing and cooperative process of education. 
Its achievements will not be confined to reports 
which will be consigned to and be kept upon 
library shelves. ‘They will bear fruit in the enthu- 
siasm with which men of letters and science in the 
New World search for truth and its utilization in 
ways which set men free. 

During the days when our forefathers were 
struggling to establish and maintain the various 
groups to which they belonged as free sovereign 
states, Sim6én Bolivar had a vision of an association 
of American nations based upon peace and toler- 
ance and understanding. ‘Through the steady and 
patient efforts of several generations, the dream 
of the Great Liberator has become a fact. We 
are this year celebrating the oldest and most 
successful association of nations. We have a com- 
munity of interests. We have attained a solidarity 
of intent to promote and to protect these interests. 


We are, therefore, in a far better position to face 
the difficult days that confront us than were any 
of us twenty-five years ago. Today not only are 
we able to safeguard our rights and to obtain 
respect for our position as neutral nations desiring 
to live at peace with each other and with the 
world, but the entire world knows of our capacity 
and of our intention to defend our New World 
and our institutions. 

However, a community of interests among 
governments alone is not enough. The people of 
each country must recognize the value of the 
strength that comes from working together and 
with the peoples of other countries toward a com- 
mon goal of mutual benefit. In this the scientists 
of this hemisphere have been doing their part by 
their common and collective devotion to truth, 
and by conferences of this character in which the 
results of study and research are made freely 
available to all. 

We have thus achieved—even if we have not 
perfected—a regional international organization. 
The continued growth of this organization calls 
for a continued identity of policies and of objec- 
tives on the part of all of our sovereign nations. 
Any breach in our unity in these anarchic days 
can but result in a weakening of our individual 
and our combined material and moral force. 

I believe—as firmlv as I believe that the sun will 
rise once more tomorrow—that the present 
menace to civilization will pass and that the day 
will come when the now destructive forces of evil 
which men themselves have created will be van- 
quished. I believe that mankind will again be 
afforded opportunity to lay the foundations of a 
better world—a world in which freedom from fear 
will be established for all mankind, and the right 
of every person to worship God, to think, to speak, 
to know the truth and to search for the truth will 
be made sure. 

That day may not come in our time, but it will 
come. Then will be presented to the scientists of 
the world—to you and to your colleagues—the 
greatest opportunity that will have been pre- 
sented in many centuries. For you have the 
capacity and you have the training to see ob- 
jectively. For these reasons you can, and you 
must, shoulder the great responsibility of making 
your knowledge and your initiative gain practical 
application in the world of the future. 

You can, and you must, persuade men of good 
will everywhere that the leaders of governments 
must be compelled to avoid the mistakes of the 
past and, learning by the tragic experience of the 
past two decades, to plan a new world order 
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based upon justice and fair dealing in which all 
may share. Only by that process can the world 
be made to achieve a real and a lasting peace. 
One of the greatest men of our times, a man who 
had a great vision of an ordered world and who 
laid down his life in an effort toward realization 
of that vision, said shortly before his death: 
I am not one of those who have the least 
anxiety about the triumph of the principles I 
have stood for. I have seen fools resist Pro- 
vidence before and I have seen their destruc- 


tion, as will come upon these again—utter 
destruction and contempt. 


Continuing, and in his final sentence, this man, 
Woodrow Wilson, expressed the view that the 
efforts of men who, like you, stand for a better 
world order, “‘shall prevail, is as sure as that God 
reigns’. I am as confident as was he that the ef- 
forts of such men, men such as was he, men such 
as are you, for a better world order, will prevail. 

In wishing you Godspeed and happiness, may I 
ask that you please accept the thanks of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States tor your having con- 
tributed so splendidly to making this Congress a 
landmark in the progress of scientific collaboration 
in the Americas. 

I hereby declare the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress formally adjourned. 


During the business sessions of the Con- 
gress, the wives of delegates were offered a 
series of entertainments arranged by the 
Ladies’ Committee of the Congress, effi- 
ciently headed by Mrs. Laurence Duggan. 
On the afternoon of May 14 they were re- 
ceived at the White House by Mrs. 
Roosevelt. Numerous sightseeing trips 
about the city and its environs were 
organized and visits of inspection to various 
Government departments were arranged 
for those interested in seeing the Govern- 
ment at work. 

Two garden parties for the delegates 
were given, one at Woodley, the spacious 
home of the Assistant Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Adolf A. Berle, jr., and the other 
at Dumbarton Oaks, the stately residence 
of the Hon. Robert Woods Bliss, former 
Ambassador to Argentina, and Mrs. Bliss, 
whose gardens are among the loveliest to 
be found anywhere. A trip to Mount 


Vernon was arranged, and on Sunday, 
May 12, delegates and their families went 
by motor to visit the famous caverns of 
Luray, Virginia, where they were enter- 
tained at luncheon. 

On the evening of Friday, May 17, 
following the close of the Congress, a large 
number of the delegates and their families 
left Washington by steamer for a trip 
down the Potomac River to Williamsburg, 
Virginia. ‘They disembarked early in the 
morning of Saturday, May 19, at Old 
Point Comfort, Virginia, and after break- 
fasting there, left by motor for a visit to 
historic Yorktown, scene of Cornwallis’ 
surrender to George Washington; to 
Jamestown, earliest of the English settle- 
mentsin the United States; and to Williams- 
burg, which during recent years has been 
so meticulously and charmingly restored 
by John D. Rockefeller, jr., until it appears 
again as it did in the days when it was the 
capital of the Colony of Virginia. In the 
afternoon the delegates were entertained 
at a reception and tea at the College of 
William and Mary, after which they 
departed for Old Point Comfort to take 
the steamer back to Washington. 

On Monday, May 20, the delegates went 
by special train trom Washington to Phila- 
delphia, where they were received at Inde- 
pendence Hall and then were luncheon 
guests of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, which later in the day provided an 
opportunity for them to visit the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, the Franklin Institute, 
and the Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which contains many rare ob- 
jects of Latin American interest. 

Tuesday, May 21, was designated Eighth 
American Scientific Congress Day at the 
New York World’s Fair and the delegates 
were guests of the Fair throughout the en- 
tire day. Upon their arrival in the morn- 
ing they were warmly greeted by Grover 
Whalen and Julius Holmes, President and 
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Vice President, respectively, of the Fair. 
They were taken on a general tour of the 
erounds and then were entertained at 
luncheon at Hospitality House. After 
luncheon the delegates divided into six 
sroups for the purpose of visiting the var- 
ious scientific exhibits in which each was 
particularly interested. Returning to the 
Court of Peace, they witnessed a military 
review held in their honor. In the after- 
noon the Pan American Society of New 
York entertained at a reception in the 
Petroleum Building and in the evening the 
delegates were guests of the Fair at dinner 
in Perylon Hall. The day ended with a 
magnificent display of fireworks and a per- 
formance of American Jubilee. 

The progress, achievements, and new dis- 
coveries of the last five years in the world of 
science were successfully summarized dur- 
ing the deliberations of the Congress, and 
the sessions as a whole were particularly 
productive in the adoption of resolutions 
tending toward a scientific solution of 
many of the problems now confronting 
various regions of the American continent. 
Among the resolutions reflecting the wide- 
spread desire for continental solidarity were 
one approved by the Section on Inter- 
national Law, Public Law and Jurispru- 
dence, creating the Inter-American Bar 
Association, and another adopted by the 
Section on Agriculture and Conservation 
recommending the organization of an 
inter-American agricultural society. 

A number of other resolutions were 
adopted pertaining to current and highly 


important problems, such as the determi- 
nation of available natural resources of 
the American nations, coordinated studies 
of soil erosion and tropical agriculture, and 
the promotion of the production of certain 
vital products which, like rubber, are still 
practically unexploited in this continent. 
These resolutions proposed the creation of 
a series of committees to take charge of the 
anticipated activities, and on June 5, 1940, 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union approved the procedure to be fol- 
lowed for their establishment, as noted on 
page 536 of this issue of the BULLETIN. 

It may be said in all truth that the broad 
spirit of understanding which prevailed 
throughout the Congress, the air of sincere 
cordiality and sympathy in which its ac- 
tivities were carried on, the friendships 
established between eminent men and 
women of this continent who are dedi- 
cating their lives to study and to scientific 
advancement, the scope and enthusiasm 
of the discussions, and the broad scholar- 
liness manifested in the many papers 
presented, have beyond doubt given abun- 
dant new strength and firmness to the 
bases on which rests the solidarity of the 
American nations. A single thought domi- 
nated all the sessions of the Congress— 
the thought that science recognizes no 
frontiers, that its only duty is to serve 
humanity, and that it can flourish only in 
an atmosphere of peace, of tolerance, of 
respect for the dignity of man, of love for 
one’s neighbor, and of profound devotion 
to truth, law, and justice. 


Latin American Foreign Trade 


In 1937, 1938, and Part of 1939 


JWLIANT GS ZTER 
Chief, Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


Tue following is a statistical account of 
the value of the purchases and sales of 
the 20 Latin American Republics during 
the years 1937, 1938, and 1939 (in part), 
the latest period for which it is possible to 
obtain complete totals of such foreign 
trade and to convert all of the monetary 
units of the Republics into a common 
denomination for comparison. 

This conversion into United States cur- 
rency was made hv a somewhat arbitrary 
system necessitated by the fact that many 
of the monetary units have more than one 
fluctuating rate of exchange in foreign 
markets. The situation during the past 
few years has been further complicated by 
the use, in certain countries, of barter 
agreements. In consideration of these 
facts the accompanying tables are pub- 
lished with such reservations as the process 
of compilation necessitated. 

The trade for 1937 and 1938 is shown 
as distributed among the six leading com- 
mercial countries of the world, i. e., the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, France, !talv.and Japan, Figures 
for 1939 for the toreign trade of the Latin 
American countries (in so far as data are 
available) and its percentage distribution 
will be found on pages 534 and 535. 

The total foreign trade of the 20 Latin 
American Republics for 1938, compiled 
from Latin American official sources and 
converted into United States dollars, 
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reached a value of $3,171,638,000, a de- 
crease of $853,726,000, or 21.2 percent, as 
compared with the value in 1937 ($4,025,- 
364,000). Latin American imports in 
1938 amounted to $1,414,083,000, as com- 
pared with $1,629,832,000 in 1937, a loss of 
$215,749,000, or 13.2 percent. Latin Amer- 
ican exports in 1938 declined by $637,977,- 
000, or 26.6 percent, as compared with the 
corresponding value in 1937, the figures for 
the two years being $1,757,555,000 and 
$2,395,532,000, respectively. 

The foreign trade of the 20 Latin Ameri- 
can Republics for the latest 7-year period 
for which totals are available (1932 to 
1938, inclusive), together with figures for 
the earliest 4 years for which a compara- 
tive compilation was realized (1910 to 
1913, inclusive), was as follows: 


All Latin America—1910 to 1913 and 1932 to 











1938 
[Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 

Year Imports Exports Total trade 
IDO. 266. 1, 058, 660 | 1, 286, 201 | 2, 344, 861 
IDS o'o-e 2 L159) 491 | 1) 283) 233 eZee 
UO ora Soe D242) 513 1 5355S 9e ee onlOMO46 
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M36. cce0s 1, 248, 230 | 1, 908, 076 | 3, 156, 306 
Oe iidames L629, 832 | 2) 395, 5329) "450255564 
1938) 5. 1,414, 083 | 1, 757, 555 | 3, 171, 638 
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DIsTRIBUTION OF TRADE 
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indicated is given in the tables below. 


The percentage distribution of the total 


imports and exports of the 20 Latin Ameri- 
can Republics among the six leading com- 


Imports 


The percentage distribution of the total 
imports of the 20 Latin American Repub- 
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The percentage distribution of the total 
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exports of the 20 Latin American Repub- 
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The following table shows the total 
import and export trade of the 20 Latin 
American Republics with the six leading 


commercial nations, by values as well as 
percentage participation, for the years 
19 SieandMoSs: 
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Distribution of foreign trade—6 principal commercial countries 


[Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 


























Imports from— Percent of total Exports to— Percent of total 
Country eee 

1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 
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LATIN REPUBLICS IN NoRTH AMERICA 


The total foreign trade of the 10 Latin 
Republics in North America!’ in 1938 
reached a value of $716,904,000, as com- 
pared with $929,021,000 in 1937, a de- 
crease of $212,117,000, or 22.8 percent. 
Total imports credited to these 10 Repub- 
lics in 1938 amounted to $309,202,000, as 

1 Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, ‘Honduras, 


Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, and Haiti. 


compared with $400,547,000 in 1937, a 


loss of $91,345,000, or 22.8 percent. 


The 


total exports of these Republics were 
valued at $407,702,000, as compared with 


$528,474,000 


in 1937, 


$120,772,000, or 22.9 percent. 
The following table shows the shares of 
the six leading commercial countries in the 
imports and exports of the Latin Republics 
in North America for 1937 and 1938 by 
values and percentage participation: 


Distribution of foreign trade—6 principal commercial countries 


{Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 











Imports from— Percent of total Exports to— 
Country Sor aS 
1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 
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SoutH AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


The aggregate trade of the 10 South 
American Republics ' in 1938 reached a 


' Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, aud Venezuela. 


value of $2,454,734,000, 


$641,609,000, 


or 


as compared 
with $3,096,343,000 in 1937, a loss of 


20.7, percent 


Total 


imports decreased by $124,404,000, or 
10.1 percent. ‘Total exports declined by 
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$517,205,000, or 27.7 percent. 
The following table shows the share of 
the six leading commercial countries in 


TRADE 


Soll 


the imports and exports of the South 
American Republics for 1937 and 1938, 
by values and percentage participation: 


Distribution of foreign trade—6 principal commercial countries 


{Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 
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Percent of total Exports to— Percent of total 
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The following two tables show the trade 
of the Latin American Republics in 1937 
and Seen dlablesiNow li civess the: total 
imports, total exports, and aggregate for- 
eign trade of each of the Republics, to- 
gether with the change in value in 1938. 
Totals are shown for the countries of the 
northern group and the South American 
countries in addition to grand totals. Ta- 
ble No. II shows the percentage share of 
the United States, United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and Japan, in the 
foreign trade of the individual countries 
for 1937 and 1938. 

















It is not yet possible to present a detailed 
study of the commerce of all the Latin 
American countries for 1939. However, 
on pages 534 and 535, the percentage 
participation of the six leading commercial 
countries in the total imports and total 
exports of these Republics is given for that 
part of the year for which data are availa- 
ble. Certain of these data were obtained 
through the cooperation of the Latin 
American Section of the Division of Re- 
gional Information, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 
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3 Unavailable. 


1 figures. 
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2 Prov 


1 Less than one-tenth of one percent. 
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Percentage shares of the six leading commercial countries in the total purchases and sales of the 20 
Latin American Republics in 1939 


[Values in thousands of United States dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 
See 




















Country Imports Exports Country Imports 
Argentina (calendar year)— Cuba (calendar year)—total. ./ 105,862 
HO tally een cteecnacleha eave tse aes 337, 679 | 424, 746 pine 
Percent Percent WinitediStatess.. sa sence (523) 
United Kingdom........ 19.9 32.9 United Kingdom....... 12.2 
Wmited! States sae enone UY 2 11.9 France. .....+..--+---- 1.2 
Germanys vasa Gace oe: 0) 2 5. 7/ Germany/>r ye er 1.0 
ran cet meee men ea 5.6 4.7 1) 0.3 
Italy eee ee DY OA Japan. .............-5- 0.0 
JEISEING 6 concoopodveosacn 0.8 0.7 
Dominican Republic (calen- 
Bolivia (calendar year) 1— dar year)—total...... (4) 
EOvall ae ep sss eros sie ra ewer 24, 237 42, 851 
Brazil (calendar year)—total. .|261, 012 | 305, 395 United Kingdom....... (4) 
WnitedeS tates meee oer (4) 
BCT CSTU My EEC CET Erance. seit ee (4) 
Winitedt Statesmen Som) 36.2 Germany eee (4) 
Genmanye eso one en: NS), 2 120 Japaneses koe ee (4) 
United Kingdom........ OS 9.6 ‘Ttaly tay k hk eee oe (4) 
Prancere a. eat fuer qos yeas) On 
litally is Mackeses are skeen ante s| 16 3 2.4 
Sapaniiyscry cranes apace 1265 5.5 || Ecuador (calendar year)— 
totale ye bicnt ecco 10,173 
Chile (calendar year)—total..| 82,160 | 134, 280 Peceone 
Percent Percent WmitecdiStates. iar 48.7 
Wnited’ Statesman: sae. ec Bile 1 30.5 Germany........-.---- 18.1 
Germany eee DaT 8. 4 United Kingdom....... 5.5 
United Kingdom........ 8.3 1, 8 Japan. ................ 5.2 
Realy eee reine 3.9 Bull France... .....-+.++++5 5.0 
chor tate aie enamine Wena ereee BN 1.8 Italy.............--4-- 3.0 
[Dee baCeaca a hia mac Oeie ese 2) 4.7 
= 
Colombia (calendar year) 2— See ae ee cues egy) 15.296 
totally ween aes uninrs weer stew. OAS On| all Oj 1(6 OE | eae nina fe solu nna : 
Percent. Percent ge 
United States........... 52.3| 60.9 area aoe 
Germany . Piva ea havent Gus ea 14.8 10. 0 United Kingdom....... BF 
United Kingdom........ OM lees eranice 13 
Brancese he ee 35S 3x3 tales fo 12 
Teal Wy cee ete 22 1.5 Se re aaa ' 
; : : ‘Japan, op ass ence eee 0.2 
apanterne acer 0.2 (3) 
Costa Rica (calendar year)— Haiti (fiscal year ended Sept. 
totale ee ee rane Ree 16, 885 9, 086 30)— totale aan eeaeee 8,181 
: Percent Percent Percent 
Wintec States Pam erie 58.8 45. 6 United! States 45-4424: 62.3 
Genmanya eee Ho Zeal Wnitedtikinedomr eins es Lilo 
dl Eh oysha rere tee Hate cisierate tee Dem (4) Cermanyae eee oc: Sal! 
United Kingdom........ 4.0 | 16.9 IDIBENGS 6 6 odogaag og cnes Sal 
Iran Ce .e./ shee eee (4) (4) Japan ee view oma eee 2.4 
ARE eet eae miciGas a a parnies (4) (4) tallyss eh ote Sister 0.9 


1 Country segregations unavailable. 
? Totals represent whole year; country segregations are for 10 months. 


3 Less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
4 Unavailable. 
5 Includes Austria. 


® Totals represent whole year; country segregations are fer 6 months. 








Exports 


147,676 


Percent 


18,643 


Percent 


11,341 


Percent 


7,269 


Percent 
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Percentage shares of the six leading commercial countries in the total purchases and sales of the 20 
Latin American Republics in 1939—Continued 


[Values in thousands of United States dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 


SS S| 








Country Imports Exports Country Imports Exports 
Honduras (fiscal year ended Paraguay (calendar year) 1— 
June 30) total. = 32: 9,703 9,867 totale crcsseenanr amen. scr eo 8,075 
JEGISaRS | PRARSALS Peru (calendar year)—total. . . 
United States.......... 65.3 90.7 Mavcoe ne Nare a oe! 
Cernmanyeyee eee nen 11.4 1E9 Percent | Percent 
[ENO bAVG taro gna cya eee area eRe 6.0 (4) WmitediStateseae ene 41.1 30.4 
United Kingdom....... 3.0 1.8 Germanyanereeeecrn cor 14.7 6.0 
Brance mrantensne carte (4) (4) United Kingdom........ 8.4 19.6 
Titel yon sete rates ecices (4) (4) Rrancerpy err eae 3.5 5.6 
apa, San eric as heroeose Soil 2.4 
Mexico (Jan. to Aug., inclu- Titallyja canes pera cee aie eeees 2.0 0.7 
SNe) Ol, og oo ea ones 81,869 | 126,229 
El Salvador (Jan. to June, in- 
TROLL | Ia! clusive)—total......... 4,609 | 912,750 
Wnitedt States ese cea 62.2 72.0 
GermanyA aan ninte as. 16.3 Wo) Percent | Percent 
Iran Centra vacieain sara ale 4.4 109 Wmited?Statesse ise eee 47.5 960.9 
United Kingdom........ Ze) 20 Germany nc msc a)sanrn ates 21.3 99.0 
italy ae shinee es eae red 2.4 ies) United Kingdom........ 7.8 90.2 
EISEN acd ao ceecer ea cee ae 1.1 0.7 Tita res vetstyene arenes eke 4.8 91.1 
IE LAM CO je myevaige es ais ee eee 4.5 90.5 
Nicaragua (calendar year) 7— Japank eevee oes Naor (3) 9 (3) 
totale e-varmens eeaate een ae 6,365 8,301 
Uruguay (calendar year)— 
Percent | Perceni totale ee 32,655 | 050,632 
Wintec States rece 68.4 ieS) 
Germany one 12.2 10.9 Percent | Percent 
United Kingdom........ 5rd. ES Wnited! Kungdomy 435.50 18.3 18.5 
Wranicerets annette ork atic 2.6 2.0 Cermany eee nee 16.4 12.1 
iapaT eects he Wapeaed ata tl ee 0.9 0.5 Utell aie e wane ar action mentee 6.4 6.0 
Tita yeep wesie ese mew ese 0.5 0.1 WWnitediStatesmey eee 5.2 1359 
apanye-ae st. er eee une Poel 1.8 
Panama (calendar year)— BTANGCE: Waa casre eer 2.4 3.8 
totale teed cere 20,464 8 3,487 
Venezuela (calendar year) 1..|101,810 | 298,871 
Percent Percent 
WinitedsStateswee ee ae 58.2 85.8 
ilapane Aare teh ees 9.8 (4) 
Cenmany sean V9) 4.0 
Wnited Kingdom: 3255. - 4.7 eS 
Iran Ce airs vor Un Nore err 2.4 (4) 
itallyoera eet fore Rnhpeos scree (4) (4) 




















7 Provisional figures. 

8 Exclusive of reexports. 

® Calendar year. : : 

10 “To order’’ shipments are included in this figure but are not included in the percentage shares for the 6 leading countries. 
























































Pan American Union Notes 
THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Tue Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union held a regular meeting on June 15, 
1940, at which the following matters were 
discussed: 


Pan American Resources Commission 


To carry out a resolution of the Eighth 
American Scientific Congress, which rec- 
ommended the appointment of an Inter- 
American Conservation Commission coop- 
erating with the Pan American Union and 
representing all the Americas, the Govy- 
erning Board approved the following 
report: 


Resolution No. I of the Section on Agriculture 
and Conservation, as approved by the Eighth 
American Scientific Congress, reads as follows: 

WHEREAS: 

Needless waste and destruction of necessary 
natural resources everywhere threatens or will 


threaten, sooner or later, the welfare and security 
of peoples; 

Throughout human history the exhaustion of 
these resources and the need for a new supply have 
been among the greatest causes of war; 

The welfare of every nation requires natural re- 
sources which it lacks, and fair access to such re- 
sources from other nations is an indispensable con- 
dition of national welfare and permanent peace; 

Conservation of natural resources and fair access 
to needed raw materials are steps toward the com- 
mon good to which all nations must in principle 
agree; 

International cooperation to inventory, conserve 
and wisely utilize natural resources to the mutual 
advantage of all nations might well remove one 
of the most dangerous obstacles to all nations to a 
just and permanent world peace; and 

An Inter-American Conservation Commission 
representing all the American nations would be of 
great and lasting value to the Americas, and 
through them, to all the nations of the world by 
advancing the knowledge of the natural resources 
of the earth, by promoting mutual access to neces- 
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sary natural resources, and by bringing nearer the 
permanent removal of one of the greatest causes of 
war, 

The Eighth American Scientific Congress 
RESOLVES: 

To recommend to the Governments of the 
American Republics the appointment of an Inter- 
American Conservation Commission cooperating 
with the Pan American Union and representing 
all the Americas. 

That this Commission be charged with the duty 
of preparing an inventory of world natural re- 
sources, and of formulating a general policy and 
specific program of action to promote the mutual 
conservation and prudent utilization of natural 
resources for the welfare of all nations, in the 
interest of permanent peace. 


Procedure 


To give effect to the foregoing resolution, the 
Committee submits the following recommenda- 
tions for consideration of the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union: 

1. That the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union recommend that each of the Govern- 
ments of the 21 American Republics appoint one 
representative on a Commission to be known as 
the Pan American Resources Commission. 

2. That the Commission so appointed elect one 
of its members as Chairman. 

3. That the Commission be considered an 
autonomous body, with authority to determine its 
own administrative organization and procedure, 
and to select its own headquarters. 

4. That it be the recognized duty of the Com- 
mission to prepare an inventory of the natural 
resources of the world, to publish reports thereon, 
to formulate general policies for the conservation 
and utilization of natural resources, and to recom- 
mend specific programs of action designed to 
promote mutual conservation and prudent utili- 
zation of the natural resources of the world for the 
welfare of all nations, in the interest of permanent 
peace. ‘ 

5. That each Pan American Resources Com- 
missioner be empowered by his Government to 
appoint in his respective country a National 
Resources Committee of five members, himself to 
serve as Chairman, with authority to obtain 
assistance from organizations of its own Govern- 
ment and to cooperate with the National Com- 
mittees of the other American Republics in 
carrying out the purposes of the Pan American 
Resources Commission. It is further suggested 
that the members of the National Committee be 


chosen from among Government officials, uni- 
versity heads, and heads of other institutions in a 
position to supply immediately much of the needed 
information. 

6. That the members of each National Com- 
mittee be charged one each with full responsibility 
for the inventory of one of the following categories 
of natural resources: Agricultural Lands, Lands 
devoted to livestock production and to native and 
cultivated pastures, Forests, Minerals, Waters, 
and Wildlife. 

7. That each National Committee be respon- 
sible for assembling at the earliest possible date 
an inventory of the natural resources within its 
respective country; that these inventories be made 
on the basis of existing information (or estimates 
stated as such) without waiting to make surveys 
to supply gaps in existing information; and that 
reports thereon, together with definite recom- 
mendations, be submitted promptly to the Pan 
American Resources Commission. 

8. That the National Committee of the United 
States, with such assistance as the Committees of 
the other American Republics may be willing to 
supply, be responsible for compiling the inven- 
tories of the natural resources of those countries 
outside of the Pan American Union. 


Inventories of natural resources 


The urgency is such that, if the data are to be 
used as a basis of discussion looking toward the 
establishment of a permanent peace after the 
present European conflict, the inventories of 
natural resources should be completed and reports 
thereon made available within the next eighteen 
months. It is suggested, therefore, that the inven- 
tories be made on the basis of existing information, 
in conformity with the following general plan: 

1. That natural resources be classified in the 
following categories: Agricultural Lands, Lands 
devoted to livestock production and to native and 
cultivated pastures, Forests, Minerals, Waters, 
and Wildlife. 

2. That the foregoing classification be sub- 
divided in order to present definite figures on 
certain key resources, such as arable land, timber, 
coal, copper, iron, petroleum, water power, etc., 
and include data on specific crops, such as cotton 
and rubber. 

3. That in respect to each resource the inventory 
should indicate (a) existing supply, (b) consump- 
tion, (c) probable duration, (d) waste, (¢) conserva- 
tion, (f) necessary reserves, (g) available surplus. 

4. That the Pan American Resources Commis- 
sion, acting through the Pan American Union and 
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such other agencies as the Commission and the 
Union may select, prepare a statement of inter- 
national requirements of necessary raw materials. 


Application of results 


Recognizing that fair access between nations to 
necessary natural resources is mutually advanta- 
geous and is an effective means of preventing inter- 
national misunderstandings, the Pan American 
Resources Commission should, upon the basis of 
the knowledge thus brought together, formulate 
definite recommendations for assuring fair access 
to necessary natural resources by all nations. The 
Commission, acting through the Pan American 
Union, and with the approval of the governments 
of the American Republics, should secure the 
transmission of these recommendations to all the 
nations of the world, in the interest of permanent 
peace. 


Pan American Soil Conservation 
Commission 


In fulfillment of another resolution ou 
agriculture adopted by the Eighth Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress, the Governing 
Board voted to take the necessary steps to 


put into effect the recommendations set 
forth in the following report: 


This report is submitted for consideration of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
after careful study of the following resolution 
adopted by the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress: 


Section IV, Resotution No. II 
WHEREAS: 


The progressive advance of western civilization 
is a matter of vital and appropriate concern to the 
membership of the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress; 

The permanent and continued prosperity of the 
American nations, essential to such a progressive 
advance, are directlyd ependent on the permanent 
productivity and continuing use of their soil 
resources; and 

The governments of the Republics of America 
should try to take all such measures as will con- 
tribute effectively to the prevention and correction 
of the serious damages that are caused by erosion, 
as the result of bad practices in the cutting and 
burning of trees, cultivation and overgrazing, etc., 

The Eighth American Scientific Congress 


RECOMMENDS: 

1. The development of surveys by the several 
American nations in order to determine the extent 
and distribution of soil erosion in the Americas. 

2. The inauguration of special soil conservation 
services in each American Republic, and appro- 
priate research and studies by the several Ameri- 
can nations to determine the most adaptable, 
practical, and economical measures for combating 
the depredations of soil erosion, and the exchange 
of soil experts between the various Republics. 

3. The establishment, by the several American 
nations, of erosion control demonstration projects 
in representative problem areas, to show farmers 
how erosion can be controlled effectively by the 
use of practical soil and water conservation 
measures fitted to the land in accordance with the 
needs and adaptabilities of the various kinds of 
land. 

4. That the Pan American Union appoint a 
committee composed of one representative of each 
of the American nations, for the purpose of: 


a) Collecting all available information on 
soil erosion, and soil and water conserva- 
tion; 

b) Disseminating such information to inter- 
ested individuals, organizations, and offi- 
cers of the governments of the American 
nations; 

c) Encouraging progress in the field of con- 
servation education; 

d) Sponsoring, in every feasible manner, con- 
structive conservation work on the land; 

e) Considering the proposal for the creation 
of an Inter-American Institute of Conser- 
vation, and considering the proposal of 
mapping the soils of this hemisphere; and 

f) Reporting on soil and water conservation 
progress and a uniform method of surveys, 
research, demonstration and all related 
kinds of conservation work in the Ameri- 
can nations at the next American Scientific 
Congress. 


Procedure 


Since the wastage of agricultural soil by erosion 
and other means is of immediate and vital concern 
to all American nations, and since agriculture, 
which is essential to the very existence of the 
American nations, must be specially safeguarded 
during the present world upheaval, the following 
procedure is recommended to give effect to the 
foregoing resolution: 

1. That the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union recommend that the Governments of 
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the 21 American Republics appoint one member 
each to a permanent Pan American Soil Conserva- 
tion Commission, and that this member be either 
the Minister of Agriculture or his designate. 

2. That the Pan American Soil Conservation 
Commission be empowered to select its own chair- 
man and other officers from among its member- 
ship, to determine its own administrative organi- 
zation and procedure, and to select its own 
headquarters. 

3. That it shall be the function of the Commis- 
sion to: 

a) Urge the Governments of all of the Ameri- 
can Republics to give immediate considera- 
tion to the development of soil conservation 
programs as an important measure of 
secondary defense of the hemisphere. 

b) Maintain a free interchange of information 
between the American Republics regard- 
ing procedures and methods for effecting 
soil conservation. 

c) Encourage the interchange of personnel 
among the American Republics in further- 
ance of the training, research, and action 
phases of soil conservation. 

d) Publish reports in furtherance of these 
objects. 

4. That, in carrying out these functions, the 
Commission encourage in each American 
Republic: 

a) The development of soil conservation sur- 
veys and the publication of maps based 
thereon, and the establishment of uniform 
mapping standards. 

b) The establishment of soil conservation 
services with authority to conduct research 
as well as to apply conservation methods 
already known. 

c) The establishment of soil conservation 
demonstration projects. 

d) The collection and dissemination of in- 
formation regarding all aspects of soil 
conservation. 

e) The procurement of qualified soil conserva- 
tion personnel from other American nations 
where such personnel does not now exist in 
the country concerned. For example, un- 
der the provisions of Public Document No. 
63, 76th Congress of the United States, the 
United States Soil Conservation Service has 
authority to lend members of its staff to the 
Governments of other American Republics 
to aid them in the solution of their soil con- 
servation problems. Similar legislation 
should be encouraged in the other Ameri- 
can Republics. 


Committees to establish an Inter- 
American Institute of Tropical 
Agriculture and to promote rubber 
production in the Americas 


Two other resolutions of the Eighth Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress, on the establish- 
ment of an Inter-American Institute of 
Tropical Agriculture and the encourage- 
ment of rubber production in the Americas, 
respectively, were the subject of considera- 
tion. The following report was presented 
to and approved by the Board, with the 
recommendation that measures be taken to 
make it effective: 


This report is submitted for consideration of 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
after careful study of the following resolutions 
adopted by the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress: 


Section IV, Reso.ution No. III 


WHEREAS: 

Research and technical knowledge are essential 
for the successful development of tropical agri- 
culture in the Western Hemisphere; 

For such development of agriculture in the 
Tropics trained technical men are essential; 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States, has shown in his excellent paper, 
“The Vital Role of Agriculture in Inter-American 
Relations”, the urgent need for establishing an 
Inter-American Institute of ‘Tropical Agriculture; 

The research of such an institute would lead 
to a better balanced agricultural economy in the 
Western Hemisphere; 

In bringing together students in tropical agri- 
culture it would promote amity and mutual 
understanding between the future leaders in 
agriculture; and 

Such an institute could aid in the establishment 
of new crops, the solution of serious production 
problems in both plant and animal industries, 
development of soil conservation practices, foresta- 
tion programs, etc., and thus promote improved 
standards of living in the Western Hemisphere, 

The Eighth American Scientific Congress 


RESOLVES: 

To endorse and undertake in all appropriate 
ways to encourage the establishment and develop- 
ment of an Inter-American Institute of Tropical 
Agriculture, both for research and the training of 
technical personnel. 
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To recommend to the Pan American Union 
that it appoint a commnittee of five representatives 
from the American Republics to study the pro- 
posal and make specific recommendations in 
regard to its establishment. 


Section IV, ResoLution No. IV 
WHEREAS: 


The maximum, wise development of the natural 
resources of the American Republics is an ob- 
jective of vital interest to these nations and a mat- 
ter of appropriate concern to the membership of 
the Eighth American Scientific Congress; 

Events of recent months have again accentuated 
the desirability of developing, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the American production of certain basic 
raw materials, such as rubber, to alleviate the 
dependency of the American nations on foreign 
countries for production of these materials; 

Substantial areas in tropical regions of the 
Americas have large potentialities for the success- 
ful production of rubber; and 

The American production of marketable quan- 
tities of good quality rubber would be mutually 
advantageous to the American nations, both as 
producers and consumers of the raw material, 

The Eighth American Scientific Congress 


RESOLVES: 

‘To recommend to the Pan American Union that 
it study the possibility of undertaking the necessary 
measures to promote: 

1. The establishment of practical demonstration 
areas for rubber production within sufficiently 
large areas in suitable regions of tropical America. 

2. The active participation of the American 
governments and the leading private and com- 
mercial organizations interested in rubber pro- 
duction, in the establishment of such demonstra- 
tion areas in American rubber production. 

3. That a committee of five representatives of 
the American nations be appointed to act in all 
matters relating to the development of rubber 
production in the Americas in the following 
manner: 

a) Encouraging in every feasible, appro- 
priate manner the establishment of sub- 
stantial, practical demonstrations of rub- 
ber production in tropical America; 

b) Advising and consulting with govern- 
mental officials and commercial interests 
of the American nations in furtherance of 
such demonstrations; and 

c) Reporting on the progress of the American 
nations in domestic rubber production at 
the next American Scientific Congress. 


Procedure 


Because the proposals contained in the two fore- 
going resolutions are of specific interest to a group 
of American Republics, because there is a certain 
degree of natural relationship between the objec- 
tives of the resolutions, and because similar quali- 
fications are required of the personnel needed to 
effectuate the resolutions, it is suggested that the 
terms of both resolutions be carried out by the 
same Committee. Accordingly, the following 
procedure is recommended: 

1. That the Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union appoint a Committee of five members 
to be charged with the following duties: 


a) To organize the Inter-American Institute 
of Tropical Agriculture. 

The Committee will study all proposals 
relating to the creation of an Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute of Tropical Agriculture, and 
will make specific recommendations to the 
Pan American Union regarding its estab- 
lishment. 

b) To exercise the functions of the Inter- 
American Rubber Committee.’ 

To promote and expedite the produc- 
tion of rubber in the Western Hemisphere. 
In this capacity the Committee will be 
considered permanent. 


2. That the Committee consist of representa- 
tives of the Governments of Brazil, Colombia, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, and Venezuela, especially 
selected to perform the foregoing functions. 

3. That the Committee be considered an 
autonomous body with power to determine its 
own administrative organization and procedure. 


Gifts to the Columbus Memorial Library 


Pursuant to a resolution approved by the 
Third Assembly of the Inter-American 
Bibliographical and Library Association, 
which met in Washington in Feburary 
1940, the Governing Board agreed to 
request each Government, member of the 
Pan American Union, to present to the 
Columbus Memorial Library of the Union, 
as a Fiftieth Anniversary gift, a selected 
collection of representative national works 
in the fields of literature, history, science, 
the arts, and allied subjects. 
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Inter-American Commission of Women 


The Director General of the Union was 
authorized to request the Commission to 
make suggestions with reference to the 
formulation of the organic statute of the 
Commission, in compliance with a resolu- 
tion of the Eighth International Conference 
of American States charging the Union 
with the study of such a statute, to be 
submitted for approval to the Ninth 
Conference. 


The Pan American Union at the New 
York Worlds Far 


The Director General was authorized to 
accept the invitation received by the Pan 
American Union to be represented at the 
Pan American center at the New York 
World’s Fair, to be known as “‘Inter- 
American House’’. The Union will thus 
serve as the intermediary through which 
those countries, members of the Union, 
that do not have individual exhibits, may 
be represented. 


Pan American hymn of peace competition 


The final date for submitting to the Pan 
American Union the results of the national 
competitions for an inter-American hymn 
of peace has been postponed to October 
1, 1940. ‘The result of only one competi- 
tion had been sent to the Union by May 
1, 1940, the date previously set, but as 
information had been received that plans 
for the competition were going forward 
in several other countries, it was felt that 
additional time should be allowed. 


Argentine Ambassador Honored 


At its commencement in June, Brown Uni- 
versity conferred on His Excellency Dr. 
Felipe A. Espil, Ambassador of Argentina, 
the honorary degree of LL. D. In the field 
of inter-American affairs, Brown Univer- 
sity is especially well known for the John 
Carter Brown Library, which is composed 
of source material printed before 1801 and 
renowned not only for completeness but 
for the possession of some of the most 
coveted items of Americana. 


Pan American News 


Argentine-Brazilian treaties 


During the visit made by Dr. Oswaldo 
Aranha, the Brazilian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to Buenos Aires in January 1940, a 
treaty of comerce and navigation between 
the two republics was signed. According 
to the terms of the treaty, each country 
grants the other unconditional and un- 
limited most-favored-nation treatment, and 
provides for freedom of transit both to 
nationals of the two countries and for 
merchandise. The agreement especially 
facilitates the entrance into Argentina of 
Brazilian yerba maté, coffee, cacao, rice, 
tobacco, and timber, and into Brazil of 
wheat and wheat flour, other cereals, 
fresh and dried fruits, fresh and frozen 
meats, and quebracho extract. ‘The treaty 
will go into effect one day after ratifica- 
tions are exchanged in Rio de Janeiro. 

At the same time a convention was signed 
on the certification of cargo manifests and 
notes were exchanged relative to the 
exemption of official remittances of funds 
abroad from the payment of taxes other- 
wise charged on transfers of funds to foreign 
countries. 


Bolivian Boundary Bureau 


The National Boundary Bureau was estab- 
lished in Bolivia at the end of 1939 as a 
dependency of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. ‘The new service is charged with 
patrolling the national frontiers, and will 
collaborate with the Frontiers Bureau of 
the same Ministry in studies and research 
on all matters relating to the boundaries of 
the republic. 
542 


The field staff will be composed of em- 
ployees of the Ministries of National De- 
fence, Public Works and Communications, 
and the Interior, as well as of army officers 
and men, whose services will be made 
available, at the request of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, for the work of the patrol 
commissions. 


Brazilian regulations on land near 
international boundaries 


Strict regulations as to the occupation of 
land within 150 kilometers (93 miles) of 
international boundaries in Brazil were 
contained in decree-law 1968 of January 
17, 1940. Concessions are to be made pref- 
erably to Brazilians, and in colonization 
centers at least 50 percent of the settlers 
must be native Brazilians. Within 30 
kilometers (18.6 miles) of the border, the 
distribution of public lands will be made 
by the Land and Colonization Bureau of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, although 
under certain circumstances local state or 
municipal authorities may be authorized 
to make grants of such lands within their 
jurisdiction. The grants may be made 
only to native Brazilian families in a posi- 
tion to carry on agriculture, cattle raising, 
or the exploitation of natural resources. 
Federal grants shall be made preferably to 
native Brazilians in the reserve army, re- 
tired army officers or public officials, or 
nationals transferred from regions that 
have suffered some public calamity. 

All concessions for railway or highway 
construction or transportation services 
within the 150-kilometer zone must first 
be approved by the National Safety 
Council. 
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Industrial or commercial enterprises es- 
tablished in the same region must also 
have the approval of the Council, and be 
Brazilian in character. In the case of 
companies or corporations, native Bra- 
zilians must predominate in ownership 
and management. Foreign individuals 
are forbidden to establish any industrial 
or commercial enterprise. 


Argentine-Chilean transandine 
tunnel opened to automobiles 


On February 10, 1940, the tunnel of the 
Transandine Railway between Argentina 
and Chile, which has been transformed 
into a highway, was opened for transit by 
automobiles. As there is provision for 
one-way traffic only, the morning hours 
have been divided into two periods, one 
for east-bound, the other for west-bound 
cars. After 12.30, arrangements for using 
the tunnel must be made at the entrance. 
At the maximum speed limit of 15 miles 
an hour, it will take about 8 minutes to 
traverse the two miles of tunnel, which 
will save the motorists an additional climb 
of about 3,000 feet. Cars will follow each 
other at half-minute intervals. 

In an editorial on the reopening of the 
tunnel, La Presna, a leading newspaper of 
Buenos Aires, emphasized the importance 
of the event in strengthening relations 
between the two nations by making trade 
relations easier and facilitating tourist 
travel. 


Merchant marine training school 
established in Brazil 


A training school for merchant marine 
officers and machinists was created in 
Brazil by decree-law 1766, of 1939. The 
school will be organized under the Lloyd 
Brasileiro, the national steamship com- 
pany; students will have two years of 


training on the vessels of the company, 
followed by six months of special studies 
in Rio de Janeiro. 


Air services between Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica 


Late in 1939 President Somoza approved 
a 10-year contract signed between the 
government of Nicaragua and the Costa 
Rican air transportation company Aero- 
vias Nacionales. 

According to the terms of the contract, 
the Costa Rican company is authorized to 
establish air service between the city of 
Managua and the republic of Costa Rica 
for passengers, express, freight, and mail. 
The company is entitled to import duty- 
free into Nicaragua the planes, fuel, oils, 
parts, material for the construction of 
hangars, and equipment needed for oper- 
ation and administration, but it must file 
with the authorities, in compliance with 
Nicaraguan law, the makes of planes used 
and their registration permits. Govern- 
ment correspondence, of not more than 15 
pounds net weight for each stop, and dip- 
lomatic pouches will be carried free of 
charge. Passenger fares and freight rates 
must be approved by the government, 
and payment must be made in Nicaraguan 
currency. ‘The government must also 
approve the routes to be flown. 

The Ministry of Aviation is entitled to 
one passage to or from San José, Costa 
Rica, for every round trip made between 
the two countries. Any passage not used 
may accumulate to the order of the govern- 
ment, but not more than two may be 
taken in any one flight. The Govern- 
ment has the option of exchanging such a 
passage for the transportation of not more 
than 120 pounds of live calves, poultry, or 
grafted fruit trees. 

Eighty percent of the staff employed in 
Nicaragua must be native-born citizens. 
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The company may not transfer the con- 
tract to another until after the services 
described have been installed, and then 
such transfer may be made only to Nica- 
raguans or to foreigners resident in Nica- 
ragua, or to a company domiciled in 
Nicaragua and having at least 60 percent of 
its capital subscribed by Nicaraguans or 
foreigners living in the country. The 
transfer must have the approval of the 
government. 

The contract forbids the taking of photo- 
graphs, the making of maps, or the per- 
forming of any other activities not directly 
connected with transportation, unless these 
have been expressly authorized by the 
government. 

Any questions or disputes arising between 
the company and the government will be 
submitted to arbitration. The company 
renounces for itself and its successors the 
right to make claims through diplomatic 
channels. 


Colombian National Economic 
Congress 


Law 33 of 1939, promulgated by the Presi- 
dent of Colombia on December 4, pro- 
vides that every two years an Agricultural, 
Industrial, and Cattle Congress shall meet 
in a Departmental capital to encourage, 
safeguard, and promote the prosperity of 
national agriculture, industry, cattle-rais- 
ing, and mining. The first congress will 
be held in the city of Bucaramanga on 
December 10, 1940, at the same time that 
the National Olympic Games are to be 
held in that city. To complement the 
work of the congress, a National Agricul- 
tural, Industrial, Cattle-raising, and Min- 
ing Exposition will be held at the same 
time and place. 

The Ministers of National Economy and 
the Treasury will represent the Govern- 
ment at the congress, and there will be one 


delegate from each of the following organi- 
zations: ‘The Colombian Society of Agri- 
culturists; the National Federation of 
Industrialists; Colombian National Indus- 
try, of Medellin; the National Federation 
of Coffee Growers; the National Federa- 
tion of Cattle-raisers of Bolivar; each 
society of agriculturists regularly func- 
tioning in the capitals of the Departments 
and Territories; the Chamber of Com- 
merce in each of these same cities; the 
Banana Cooperative of the Magdalena; 
and each association of miners. 

The same decree created the Tobacco 
Bureau in the Ministry of National 
Economy. ‘The Bureau, which began to 
function on January 1, 1940, will promote 
the development of tobacco growing and 
the tobacco industry. The Government 
will make as soon as possible the necessary 
arrangements for establishing tobacco ex- 
periment stations, and send abroad ex- 
perts to study in the principal tobacco- 
growing countries of the world modern 
practices in the cultivation and manu- 
facture of tobacco. Annual prizes of 3,000 
pesos will be awarded to growers who 
succeed in raising White-Burley tobacco 
in Colombia under conditions that make 
it economically available for national 
industry. 


Resumption of payment on the 
Brazilian foreign debt 


On March 8, 1940, a decree-law was 
issued providing for the resumption of 
payments on the franc, pound sterling, 
and dollar foreign debts of the Federal 
Government, the States, and the cities of 
Brazil. ‘The cost of the new arrangement 
will be little more than half (53 percent) 
of the expenditures authorized in a decree 
of February 5, 1934, generally known as 


the Aranha plan. Under the terms of the 
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1940 decree-law, payments in accordance 
therewith will be made for four years, and 
steps for continuing or modifying the 
arrangement shall be taken not later than 
October 1943. 


Resumption of payment on the 
Colombian forergn debt 


Early in February the Colombian Min- 
ister of the Treasury announced that pay- 
ment would be resumed during 1940 on the 
two outstanding dollar bond issues, of 1927 
and 1928, respectively. As a result of ne- 
gotiations between the Ambassador of 
Colombia in Washington and the Foreign 
Bondholders Protective Council the follow- 
ing terms were agreed upon by the gov- 
ernment of Colombia: the 1940 coupons 
will be redeemed at half their face value, 
that is, at three percent, and the govern- 
ment will spend $400,000 to purchase 
bonds in the open market for amortiza- 
tion. A few days later, on February 15, 
President Santos signed the decree legal- 
izing the arrangement. 

The 1927 bond issue amounted to 
$25,000,000, and will mature on January 
1, 1961; the 1928 issue was for $35,000,000, 
and will mature on October 1, 1961. The 
government holds bonds to the face value 
of $5,997,500, of which $2,292,000 belong 
to the 1927 issue, and $3,705,500 to that 
of 1928. Both issues provided for 6 per- 
cent interest annually, and a 1 percent 
amortization. Service on the bonds was 
met until January and April 1933, respec- 
tively, when amortization was suspended. 
Interest payments during the year con- 
sisted of one-third in cash and two-thirds 
in non-interest-bearing scrip. In 1935 the 
interest was wholly paid in scrip bearing 4 
percent interest, to be amortized in ten 
years, one-tenth a year. Since 1934 there 
has been a complete moratorium of amor- 
tization and interest. 


At the time the moratorium was de- 
creed, the value of the bonds outstanding 
was $51,223,500. Operations for the ex- 
change of foreign bonds for domestic ob- 
ligations reduced the balance nearly 
$6,000,000, so that the balance outstand- 
ing is $45,226,000. On unpaid interest 
due, the net amount still owed by the 
Government is $13,000,410. 


Financial Commission in Nicaragua 


By a Presidential decree of January 15, 
1940, the Legal Technical Financial Com- 
mission, under the Ministry of the 
Treasury, was established in Nicaragua. 
Its duties will be to prepare a general 
plan for the reorganization of the tax 
system in the country and to draft bills to 
put such a plan into effect; make sugges- 
tions on economic and financial matters, 
including the organization of institutions 
functioning under the Ministry; study and 
prepare bills and contracts at the request 
of the Ministry; answer financial and eco- 
nomic queries submitted by the Ministry; 
and edit the review issued by the Ministry. 

The Commission will be composed of two 
members, one of whom will be chairman 
and the other ex officio the Legal Adviser of 
the Ministry of the Treasury. 


Brazilian Bureau of Printing and 
Publicity 


Decree-law 1915 of December 27, 1939, 
established in Brazil the Bureau of Print- 
ing and Publicity under the direct author- 
ity of the President. 

Among the duties of the new organization 
are: to centralize, coordinate, direct, and 
superintend national publicity at home and 
abroad; organize and administer tourist 
travel services within the country and 
abroad; exercise censorship in general, in 
particular over the theater, motion pic- 
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tures, broadcasting, and the press; en- 
courage the production of national films; 
collaborate with the foreign press to pre- 
vent the publication of notices harmful to 
the country; stimulate interchange be- 
tween national and foreign writers, jour- 
nalists, and artists; institute prizes as a 
stimulus to a genuine Brazilian art and 
literature; and organize and direct official 
government broadcasts. 


New mining code adopted in Brazil 


The former code and decrees on mining 
issued from 1934-39 were revoked and a 
new mining code adopted in decree-law 
1985 of Brazil, signed by the President on 
January 29, 1940. ‘The code defines rights 
to deposits and mines, regulates their ex- 
ploitation and government intervention in 
the mining industry, and makes subject to 
government control all enterprises that 
utilize mineral raw materials. 


New Nicaraguan coins 


On February 15, 1940, 625,000 cérdobas’ 
worth of nickel coins, of 0.50, 0.25, and 0.10 
cérdoba respectively, were put in circula- 
tion in Nicaragua. They will replace 
paper money of the same denomination, 
which will be retired as it becomes worn. 


Minstry of the Nicaragua National 
District 


A new Cabinet post, the Ministry of the 
National District, was established in Nica- 
ragua early in 1940. The Minister and 
the Assistant Minister will be appointed 
by the President and have complete ad- 
ministrative control of the affairs of the 
National District of Managua, in which 
the capital of the republic is situated. 


Congress of Professors of 


Ibero-American Literature 


Through the courtesy of Russell H. Fitz- 
gibbon, of the University of California, 
the BULLETIN is informed that the Second 
International Congress of Professors of 
Ibero-American Literature will be held at 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
from August 12 to 17 inclusive. 

The Congress is the biennial gathering 
of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura 
Iberoamericana, the initial meeting of 
which was held August 15 to 22, 1938, at 
Mexico City under the auspices of the 
National University of Mexico. Officials 
of the Instituto anticipate this summer a 
total attendance of some 200 men and 
women, including 25 to 30 delegates from 
Latin American countries. 

The Instituto is an outgrowth of corres- 
pondence between Professor Manuel Pedro 
Gonzalez of the Department of Spanish 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles and Dr. Julio Jiménez Rueda, 
professor at the National University of 
Mexico and formerly dean of the Summer 
Session and director of the Faculty of 
Letters and Philosophy. 

At the 1938 meeting the University of 
California issued an invitation for the 
Second Congress to convene on its Los 
Angeles campus and this was unanimously 
accepted. Professor Gonzalez was elected 
president of the Instituto for the biennium 
1938-40, and in that capacity will preside 
over the sessions to be held in Los Angeles 
this summer. Dr. John A. Crow, also of 
the Department of Spanish of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, was 
chosen secretary of the Instituto. 

Other officers of the Instituto include 
Erwin K. Mapes of the State University 
of Iowa, first vice president; Julio Jiménez 
Rueda of the Universidad Nacional de 
México, second vice president; John E. 
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Englekirk of Tulane University, treasurer; 
and Ernest A. Moore of Cornell University, 
D. F. Ratcliff of the University of Cincin- 
nati, Dorothy Schons of the University of 
Texas, Samuel M. Waxman of Boston Uni- 
versity, Federico de Onis of Columbia 
University, George W. Umphrey of the 
University of Washington, and William 
Berrien of Northwestern University, mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

Sessions of the Congress during the com- 
ing August will be of two kinds, business 
and academic, the former devoted to the 
hearing of reports from the committees 
of the Instituto and the deciding of matters 
of policy, the election of officers, and other 
such matters, and the latter to the presen- 
tation of papers dealing with many aspects 
of Ibero-American literature, including 
pedagogical methods, problems of inter- 
change, bibliography, publications and 
other topics. 

The committees of the Instituto include 
those on Coordination of Investigations and 
Literary Studies, on Interchange and Co- 
operation, on Publications and Publicity 
and on Bibliography. 

Both the Instituto and the University of 
California have sent out many invitations 
to attend the Congress at Los Angeles to 
the Governments of the American Re- 
publics, educational institutions in the 
various countries, and individual leaders 
in the fields of literature. The University 
of California at Los Angeles is planning an 
elaborate social program in connection 
with the Congress and other institutions 
in the Los Angeles metropolitan area have 
cooperated at various points. Assistance 
in formulating plans has also been given 
by the Pan American Union and the 
Department of State. 

It is anticipated that future Congresses 
held by the Instituto will alternate among 
the various American Republics and offi- 
cers of the Instituto have expressed the 


hope they may come to serve as a bond of 
great importance in furthering the intel- 


lectual connections among the countries 
of the New World. 


Inter-American cultural exchange 
award 


Chile was the first republic to select 
exchange fellows from the panels sub- 
mitted by the United States, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations (described in the 
BULLETIN for December 1939). To the 
list of ratifying countries there given 
should be added Mexcio and Paraguay. 
The two exchange fellowships were 
awarded to Miss Dorothy Field, who will 
make a survey of political parties and a 
study of social and economic conditions 
in Chile since 1880, and Miss Esther 
Mathews, whose project is a study of the 
role of women in the public life of modern 
Chile during the last twenty-five years. 

In addition to the panels of five names 
each submitted by the United States to 
the countries with which the convention 
is in effect, the government has also 
submitted identical panels of 35 professors 
available for exchange service in the other 
American republics. 


Two Chilean Women Honored in 
the United States 


Two Chilean educators, both of whom 
were delegates to the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress, were singled out for 
honors by institutions in the United States. 

Sefiora Amanda Labarca, director of the 
summer school of the University of Chile 
and member of the University Council, 
received the key of Pi Gamma Mu, the 
national social science honor society of 
which Dr. S. Howard Patterson is presi- 
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dent, at a banquet held in Washington on 
May 12 to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the Pan American Union, 
to honor the Scientific Congress, and to 
symbolize the intellectual cooperation of 
the social science scholars of the American 
republics. Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director 
General of the Pan American Union, was 
also the recipient of a key. Both Sefiora 
Labarca and Dr. Rowe delivered addresses 
stressing the need for inter-American coop- 
eration in the field of social sciences. 
Upon Sefiorita Irma Salas S., principal 
of the Liceo Manuel de Salas, the experi- 
mental high school in Santiago, and pro- 
fessor in the Instituto Pedagogico of the Uni- 
versity of Chile and also in the Social Serv- 
ice School, President William S. A. Pott, of 
Elmira College, conferred the honorary 
degree of LL. D. ‘This is the second doc- 
torate held by Seforita Salas, who ob- 
tained her Ph. D. at Columbia University. 


Latin American Stamp Section at 
the Pan American Union 


As a convenience for stamp collectors, the 
Pan American Union has established a 
special section for the sale of postage 
stamps issued by the Latin American 
governments in honor of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Union. This is the first 
time a central distributing agency for the 
sale of the stamps of several foreign gov- 
ernments has ever been established in the 
United States. The stamps are sold at 
cost, and no charge is made for service. 
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The price list will be sent upon request to 
the Stamp Section. The American repub- 
lics that have issued and sent to the Union 
for sale one or more stamps commemorat- 
ing the anniversary are Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Panama, Para- 
guay, and Venezuela. 

Ecuador, Honduras, and the United 
States have also issued commemorative 
stamps. 

It may be added that on January 3, 1940, 
the Pan American Union began cooper- 
ating in the presentation of a series of bi- 
monthly radio dramatizations featuring 
historical personalities who have been 
honored on the stamps of the American 
republics. The sketches are broadcast 
over Station WOL, Washington, on Wed- 
nesday evenings. Among personages thus 
far discussed are: Juan Rafael Mora, the 
national hero of Costa Rica; Manuel 
Amador Guerrero, the first President of 
Panama; José Antonio de Sucre, the 
national hero of Bolivia; Policarpa Sala- 
varrieta, martyred Colombian heroine; 
José Marti, the national hero of Cuba; 
Carlos Gomes, Brazilian composer; St. 
Rose of Lima; Domingo Faustino Sar- 
miento, the ‘‘Schoolmaster President” of 
Argentina; James G. Blaine, father of the 
modern Pan American movement; Justo 
Rufino Barrios, the national hero of Guate- 
mala; Francisco de Paula Santander, the 
national hero of Colombia; Abd6én Cal- 
deron, Ecuadorean military hero; and 
Rubén Dario, the great Nicaraguan poet. 
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L. S. ROWE, Dir 


THE PAN AMERICAN Union, now 50 years old, is 
an international organization created and main- 
tained by the twenty-one American Republics: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Origi- 
nally known as the International Bureau of the 
American Republics, it was established in 1890 in 
accordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. ‘The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 


proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 





Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 


ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIoNns 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, eco- 
nomics, intellectual cooperation, juridical matters, 
agricultural cooperation, travel, and labor and 
social information. All these divisions maintain 
close relations with official and unofficial bodies 
in the countries members of the Union. The 
Columbus Memorial Library contains 105,000 
volumes and many maps. The BuLLetin of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ 
of the institution. For a list of other publications 


of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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RUINS AT MACHU-PICCHU 


Perched atop a precipitous mountain in the Peruvian Andes is the ruined citadel of Machu-Picchu, whose 
monumental buildings were lost to sight from pre-Columbian days until early in the twentieth century. 
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Down the West Coast of South America 
III. Peru 


FRANCES M. BURLINGAME 
_ Dean, Elmira College 


GRAN HoTEL BOLivAR 
Lima, PERU 


September 6, 1938 


So far I have hardly had time to do any 
of the usual things in Lima. I have gone 
out to the Lima High School, a very fine 
progressive school under North American 
auspices. Next I visited Senorita Elvira 
Garcia y Garcia in the Colegio Nacional 
para Mujeres. Here education was more 
formal, but the spirit of the school is 
friendly, eager and very cooperative, 
and Senorita Garcia is a most interesting 
elderly educator. I have made two visits 
to the Universidad Mayor de San Marcos, 
founded in 1551, and find that there are 
many women enrolled. In fact, the best 
entrance examination of the year was 
written by a girl student. ‘There are no 


For the letters from Colombia and Ecuador, see the 
BuLLeETIN for January and May 1940. 





legal bars whatever with respect to higher 
education for women. The Catholic Uni- 
versity is also coeducational. Custom 
curtails women’s education, however, but 
the number of women in the University 
is increasing with amazing speed. 

One morning very early Senorita Garcia 
took me to see one of the “‘popular res- 
taurants’’ which provide breakfast and 
lunch for poor school-children. I saw a 
thousand children fed, and I know by 
experience that the food is good. The 
kitchens are so clean and the materials 
of such excellent quality that Peruvians 
take pride in conducting guests through 
the restaurants from one end to the other. 
The children showed the beneficial results 
of this project in posture, physique, and 
good spirits. 

Next we went to see a public school. 
When we entered the long, narrow patio 
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it was full of children very happily engaged 
in caring for the school plants. Every 
window and railing was completely filled, 
and the plants showed evidence of con- 
stant and appreciative care. The spirit of 
the little girls was excellent. They were 
full of smiles and eagerness to show the 
school and their work, or to chirp Buenes 
dias in a chorus at every opportunity. 
The equipment was not very good, but I 
had the feeling that some excellent educa- 
tional work was going on. 

Then Sefiorita Garcia took me to see 
some of the new houses built by the gov- 
ernment for workingmen. ‘There are large 
blocks entirely surrounded by small ce- 
ment houses, pink, and cream, and_ buff, 
and pale blue in color. (House colors are 
regulated by the government here.) ‘They 
have shiny tiled baths and smal! tiled 
kitchens. The rent is very low and after 
twenty years the workingman becomes 
owner of the house. If he should die be- 
fore that time, the title passes immediately 
to his family. Once a year a prize is 
given to the best-kept property. Conse- 
quently, the little gardens are pridefully 
tended and the houses are well cared for. 
The center of the block of houses is given 
over to a large playground and out-door 
swimming pool. (By the way, you can see 
that my Spanish improves when I tell you 
that all this information, and more, was 
gleaned from conversations entirely in 
Spanish.) 

Dr. Galvan, head of the Gimnasio Pe- 
ruano, has been my guide on many inter- 
esting expeditions. Again our conversation 
must be in Spanish, but he has a sympa- 
thetic and ready imagination. He has lent 
me books, explained Peruvian history, 
geography and sociology to me, and added 
much to my information. He, his oldest 
daughter and I visited Sefiorita Ester 
Festini de Ramos Ocampo yesterday at 
her school, the Liceo Grau. It is dedi- 


cated to a combination of fresh air and 
progressive education, and is most inter- 
esting. She gave me much information 
about the part played by university wo- 
men here in Lima. 

Gabriela Mistral had given me a note to 
the editor of La Crénica here, Senor Rafael 
Larco Herrera, and consequently I have 
received many interesting papers. Can 
you wonder, as I tell you all these things, 
that I think the people in South America 
the most cordial and generous in the 
world? 

And now, that you may not think that 
all my time has been spent on school visits, 
let me say that I have been to the theater 
to see the most beautiful Spanish dancing 
imaginable, have eaten a Chinese dinner, 
been twice to Chosica (a tiny place near 
here where the sun always shines), have 
had numerous teas, etc., etc. And tomor- 
row two attractive young Americans are 
taking charge of a shopping expedition 
for me. 


September 9 


On rereading the first part of this letter, 
I find I have left out one of the most inter- 
esting bits of experience here. On my 
first day in Lima I went across the street to 
the consulate to pay my respects and to 
pick up mail. The street seemed to be 
amazingly filled with people who were 
directed by policemen in the handsomest 
uniforms I have ever seen. At the consu- 
late they explained the cause of the excite- 
ment—the return of the athletes from the 
games in Bogota, so I stayed up on the 
consulate balcony to watch the fun. First 
came a division of “‘respected citizens,”’ 
then a military band, then a division of 
Bolivian athletes, and then the climax— 
the Peruvian athletes. ‘The air was choked 
with paper, with confetti, with colored 
paper ribbons. One huge but embarrassed 
athlete carried a floral piece as if it might 
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sting him at any moment. The crowd in 
the street went wild. Like a tossing cur- 
rent of water they swept solidly through 
the lines of policemen and filled the street. 
As far as one could see in any direction 
there was no glint of pavement, just a sea 
of solidly packed black heads. Miracu- 
lously no one seemed to be hurt, and the 
torrent of human beings flowed off down 
to the stadium. I have heard it was even 
more crowded and more exciting there, 
but I made no attempt to see it. 

On the past two afternoons I have had 
generous Peruvian teas. Limenos are 
rightfully proud of their cooking, and I am 
interested in tasting all sorts of national 
delicacies, so the combination is a good 
one. The first tea was at the home of 
Sefiorita Garcia, with her sisters and nieces 
and their older and younger friends. We 
had much merry conversation and I had a 
chance to see a bit of that delightful social 
life in the home which had been described 
to me. It seems particularly happy and 
satisfying. Yesterday the tea was in the 
home of Senor and Senora de Ramos 
Ocampo with a group of university women 
graduates as guests. Again my interest 
and enjoyment were intense. Senora de 
Ramos Ocampo speaks a particularly clear 
and exact Spanish when she has foreign 
guests, she explained to me, and I had no 
difficulty in understanding her. That was 
fortunate, as I should have hated to miss 
that interesting conversation. My descrip- 
tion of these festivities seem so colorless and 
cold in comparison to the sparkle and 
warmth of the real situation that I am at 
a loss to know how to convey to you my 
real feelings. 

Day before yesterday I visited the new 
School for Social Service here. ‘The Direc- 
tora is a young German woman of great 
charm and intelligence. She seems to 


have a sympathetic understanding of 
social conditions here in Peru, and gave 





me excellent descriptions of conditions in 
Lima and in the provinces, and of the 
many attempts that are being made to 
alleviate the hardships of the poorer classes. 
One very definite impression which I have 
received here is that of rapidly growing in- 
terest in projects in the field of social serv- 


-ice. At the present time it seems to be a 


subject close to the hearts of many of the 
better educated men and women. AI- 
though the Escuela para Servicio Social is 
in its first year, there were over two hun- 
dred well-qualified candidates for the 
thirty places in its entering class. Conse- 
quently the calibre of that class is almost 
the envy of the other university schools. 
Yesterday was the day I devoted to 
sight-seeing. A Peruvian woman whom | 
met on the Santa Clara took charge of that. 
We visited the luxurious country club and 
then did a tour of churches. It was the 
day when children take their first com- 
munion, so we saw little girls in white and 
little boys in spandy-fresh black with great 
white bows on their arms. We spent a 
long time in the Cathedral, seeing the 
mummy of Pizarro and some very wonder- 
ful carved altars of dark wood. The 
painted ceilings in low relief are also beau- 
tiful. The general effect is of light and of 
many colors, especially an almost glowing 
blue. We saw the monastery of San 
Agustin, where the carving in the robing 
room is different from anything I have 
ever seen. Finely wrought wooden screens 
cover the windows, and entirely around 
the great chamber stands a series of beau- 
tifully carved saints with very natural and 
individual faces painted in a_ life-like 
manner. Each saint stands in a niche of 
dark wood cut in an exquisite lacy design 
between Spanish pillars twined with leaves 
and fruit and flowers. The intricate 
tracery of delicate dark work in relief 
against white walls is indescribaly lovely. 
Below the border of saints is a dado of 
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GARDENS OF THE GOVERNMENT PALACE, LIMA 


All the year round, the gardens of Lima are full of flowers. 


Spanish tiles dating back to the conquest. 
As we looked at this admiringly we could 
hear from the cloisters the running and 
shouting of dozens of very active little 
boys from the school there. 

Perhaps the most beautiful building we 
saw was the ancient Palacio Torre-Tagle. 
Here were the best examples of Spanish 
tiles of the colonial period, together with 
carved wooden balconies that defy descrip- 
tion. Certainly the old marquis knew 
how to build himself a palace. ‘The tiny 
chapel contains a golden altar reminiscent 
of Quito. The rooms of state, with scarlet 
and gold walls and draperies, huge gold- 
framed mirrors, and exquisite furniture 
and rugs, were also very impressive. 


HOTEL SUCRE 
AREQUIPA, PERU 
September 18, 1938 


If you have checked my original plans, 
you will see they are somewhat changed. 
The Grace Line informed me suddenly 


that the Santa Inez was coming to Callao 
early. I had made my complete plans for 
the day and a half involved and could not 
bear to change them, so I waited over for 
the Santa Clara (a better boat anyway), 
and have reversed my plans for Southern 
Peru. That meant that I lost my reserva- 
tion at Quinta Bates, but here I am very 
comfortably situated in the funny old 
Hotel Sucre. Just now I am sitting in the 
sun on an upstairs balcony overlooking the 
patio. For one of the more rare moments 
so far in South America, I am not wearing 
a coat and am thoroughly warm. 

Lima was a delightful city and I really 
hated to leave it. It has many very wide 
and very beautiful avenues, some with 
great ranks of royal palms down the center. 
Even in its winter season the gardens are 
full of flowers—bougainvillea tumbling 
over all the walls, and such geraniums as 
even California can hardly boast. Its style 
of architecture, while varying from the 
highly ornate of the Spanish Colonial 
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period and its more recent interpretations 
to the most extreme of modernist style, is 
on the whole attractive. 

Peruvian policemen really deserve a 
paragraph to themselves. Someone with 
an eye to color designed their blue uni- 
forms with jaunty scarlet-faced capes and 
white Sam Browne belts. ‘Their brown 
leather putties shine like mirrors, and the 
policemen themselves look and walk as if 
extremely proud of themselves. ‘They ex- 
ist in surprisingly great numbers. Every 
street corner seems to have two or three at 
the very least. ‘They also add a constant 
touch of brilliant color to the street scenes. 

A few days before I left, Sefiorita Galvan 
took me to see the Inca museum. At first 
the guards would not let us in, as they are 
house-cleaning in preparation for the Pan 
American Congress in December. But 
on my plea that it was my one chance to 
see it, they relented and let us enter. We 
spent fascinated hours looking at the ex- 
hibits, while my young friend shared her 
excellent knowledge of Peruvian history 
with me. I suppose to any layman the 
huacos are of the greatest interest. “They 
are pottery, jars for wine or chicha or 
water modelled with consummate skill. 
Although the Incas, the Chimus or other 
native peoples did not leave written 
records, they left these amazing pottery 
records of the whole range of their lives. 
The portraiture is so life-like that any 
artist would be proud to claim their work. 
Lively expression, characterization, and 
humor abound on every side. ‘There are 
huacos of all the animals they knew, their 
food, their houses, their ceremonies, war- 
riors, priests, workingmen, women, babies— 
everything imaginable, even their blind, 
feeble-minded and diseased. Evidently 
the problems of the lowest-class Indians did 
not originate solely with the Spanish 
Conquest. 

There is also row after row of skillfully 


trepanned skulls, more interesting to a 
medical expert than to me. And then we 
looked at the mummies in their gorgeous 
wrappings of brilliant feathers and of 
finely woven textiles. Their weaving de- 
signs are especially beautiful, and contain 
certain patterns which seem almost uni- 
versal—a variant of the Greek key design, 
for instance. 

The Sunday before we had explored the 
adobe ruins of Cajamarquilla, once a 
large Inca city. It is possible to trace the 


walls of buildings (and even to walk on 
their broad tops looking down into the 
floor plan of the city) and to see the nar- 





THE CHURCH OF ST. AUGUSTINE, LIMA 


An ornate fagade is found in many ecclesiastical 
structures erected during colonial times. 
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THE BLIND MAN 


This portrait jar of the Mochica culture is in the 
Archaeological Museum at Lima. 


row yard-wide passages that seem to have 
served for streets. In the walls are huge 
round holes, perhaps used for storage, and 
in the floors of the houses still larger jar- 
shaped excavations whose purpose has 
been explained tentatively as storage for 
grain or water, or perhaps for burial, al- 
though no human remains have been 
found in them as far as I could learn. 
There are no windows and the doors are 
very small. The roof material must have 
been a sort of thatch, but it has now com- 
pletely disappeared. No one seems to 
know the real history of this city, or why it 
was left in ruins. By the way, you can 
judge of the rainlessness of this Peruvian 
coast by the fact that these adobe ruins 
are still standing after hundreds of years. 
The adobe here is more sandy in character 
than that in Montana and would crumble 





much more easily from contact with water. 

Late one afternoon Sefiorita Galvan and 
I went to see the garden of Saint Rose of 
Lima. It is a lovely little garden, filled 
with the singing of birds. All around it 
are pictures and plaques telling of her life, 
and there, too, are her tiny hermitage, her 
well, and the copies of songs she used to 
sing. I was reading one of the plaques 
with great care when I became aware of a 
small cholo boy, who seemed to be assist- 
ant to the gate-keeper, intently busy on 
learning to balance a chair on his chin! 
The contrast was too funny, and after a 
bit we left, chuckling to ourselves. 

One of the pleasantest experiences in my 
last week in Lima was dinner at the home 
of Mrs. Mercedes Gallagher de Parks. 
She was returning after a busy afternoon in 
a Protectorate for children committed by 
the Juvenile Court. They are ‘placed in 
private homes to work for room and board 
and to go to school, and are given medical 
care and a guidance service with a pri- 
vate interview at least once a month. 
The latter has to be done by volunteers, 
and Mrs. Parks gives two days a week to 
the work. She was full of enthusiasm for 
the success they were having with certain 
children, and she told me of work that 
is being carried on to improve family 
life among the poor. 

Mrs. Parks has a beautiful home so filled 
with interesting things that I cannot hope 
to describe them. Her collection of minia- 
tures is the best private collection I have 
seen. When I reached the boat I found 
three books waiting for me, .written by 
Mrs. Parks, and they have given me fur- 
ther insight into her brilliant and inter- 
esting mind. 

But perhaps my greatest surprise Came 
from Mr. Parks. I had known he was an 
American, but I was not prepared to dis- 
cover that he, as a young chemist for the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., had lived 
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in Great Falls. He asked me hundreds of 
questions about the old times there, and I 
was able to answer most of them. We 
had a good visit together, and I felt 
almost as if I had been home for a little 
while. 

Getting back to the Santa Clara was great 
fun. I had the cabin next to the one I had 
coming down, and sat at the same table, 
and was welcomed so cordially by every- 
one from the Captain to the cabin boy that 
I felt thoroughly at home. As you can 
gather, I especially like the Santa Clara and 
the courtesy and friendliness of the Grace 
Line. 

Just out of Callao we ran into a huge 
flock of guano birds. The air was full of 
them (and also of their not-too-pleasant 
odor). I had never seen birds in such 
numbers, and went to get my kodak, but 
when I came back there were only a half- 
dozen in sight. The Captain had blown 
the whistle, and after ducking into the 
water they flew off to a quieter region. 

Landing at Mollendo was quite an 
experience. Earlier in the morning the 
sea had been rough, but fortunately it was 
as quiet as it ever is there when we arrived. 
We went down the gangway to board a 
tiny launch bobbing at the foot, and just 
before I reached the bottom a huge wave 
drenched to the knees the sailor on the last 
step. I felt a little worried as I had no 
hip-boots like his, but with quick work I 
was in the launch, which continued to bob 
like the proverbial egg-shell. On the 
Mollendo docks they have a series of 
derricks to hoist baggage and passengers 
out of the launches. As I dangled in a 
chair on the end of a rope I knew exactly 
how a bite of earth in a steam shovel feels. 
But it is really not as dangerous as I make 
it sound. 

The Grace Line had sent a young man 
down from Arequipa to meet me, so we 
got through customs and on the train 


with a split second to spare. You can 
have no idea how slow and complicated 
buying a ticket can be until you watch it 
done here while the train is just about to 
pull out. Most of the remainder of the 
party in the tiny chair car consisted of a 
Chilean Bishop and his group. We met 
them again today in the Arequipa Club, 
and they promised to look out for me on 
the way to Cuzco, as they are starting up 
tonight on the same train. 

The whole trip to Arequipa is made 
through the most barren country imagin- 
able. Once in a while a river valley 
shows its brilliant green, and every rail- 
road station is a blossoming oasis be- 
cause of the overflow from the water tank. 
In one place the heavier red earth is 
covered with huge gray crescents of fine 
sand, which travels across the plain about 
sixtyaeety vam year-as line: mcrescentss yall 
point in the same direction, of course. 
The concave side toward the wind is 
marked in perfectly even ripples, and the 
convex side is perfectly smooth where the 
sand, blown over the top, falls down the 





JAR WITH CORN ORNAMENT 


The Chimus skilfully used familiar fruits and 
vegetables on their pottery. 
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steep curve. | have never seen anything 
like this before. 

About half way to Arequipa we began 
to see the big ditch for a very ambitious 
scheme of irrigation being worked out 
entirely by Peruvian engineers and fi- 
nanced wholly by Peruvian capital. The 
huge main irrigating ditch connects with 
a rather small river, which made me 
skeptical concerning the supply of water 
to fill the artificial lake they are making 
by damming a steep valley until I was 
told that the waters of a series of lakes far 
up in the Andes are being directed to this 
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A MOUNTAIN WOMAN 


The gay raiment of the descendants of the Incas 
lends a bright touch of color to the landscape. 
The style of hats varies from village to village 
along the railway between Juliaca and Cuzco. 


river to increase its volume. With the huge 
available deposits of guano, a perfect cli- 
mate, and thousands upon thousands of 
acres of land tillable once water is sup- 
plied, the project seems an amazingly 
good one. I should like to make the same 
trip some ten or fifteen years from now 
to see what has been accomplished. 

Today I have been seeing Arequipa. It 
is a charming little city dominated by two 
huge snow-capped mountains. ‘The sun 
always shines here, especially now in 
winter, and the air is dry and warm—a 
pleasant contrast after the cold fog of 
Lima. Strangely enough, in winter there 
is less snow on the mountains than in 
summer. In winter the air up there is 
cold enough, but too dry to produce snow. 

The main plaza of Arequipa is a beauti- 
ful one, and yesterday (Sunday) was the 
scene of constant activity, as the crowds of 
people poured out of the churches, and 
loitered or strolled in the square. 

The young man from the Grace Line 
arranged an automobile trip about the city 
and outside a short way, so I could see the 
view of the valley, and look at the churches 
and other interesting buildings. The latter 
are constructed of a fine white lava which 
can be carved minutely and which lasts 
well. In some places the stone is stuccoed 
in soft but bright colors. The streets are 
paved with blocks of black granite, so the 
contrast is striking and beautiful under 
the clear sky and shining sun. On this 
trip I saw my first large herds of llamas, 
walking along in a very dignified manner 
with bright tassels bobbing from their long 
ears. One herd was of a peculiar orange 
color, and upon asking I learned that the 
llamas were dyed to differentiate them 
from other herds. 

It is evening now, and time to go to 
dinner. The church bells are making a 
great clamor, and the sun is gone. Shortly 
after dinner I shall start for Cuzco. 
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A SCENE IN THE PERUVIAN HIGHLANDS 


Music on instruments old and new enlivens folk festivals, some of which combine ancient tradition and 
European custom. 


September 24, 1938 


The trip from Arequipa to Cuzco was 
tiring but full of interest. I was taken toa 
sleeping car of compartments only, shin- 
ingly clean, and excellently equipped. If 
the roadbed had been as good as those in 
the United States it would have been pos- 
sible to be more comfortable than in our 
Pullmans. 

Early in the morning (shortly after the 
scheduled hour of 5 a. m.) we slowed down 
in the Juliaca station to the out-of-tune 
wails of the worst local band I have ever 
heard. ‘They practiced assiduously all the 
time I was dressing and breakfasting, and 
while I went out into the plaza to buy 
dolls for Mary Louise. Fred and Jim will 
be glad to know I bought them caps knit 
by the Indians. 

When I returned to the station yard, I 
was greeted by the Chilean Bishop and his 





party, who chatted with me concerning my 
purchases, the Bishop being particularly 
amused by the dolls. ‘The yard had been 
filling with soldiers and school-children, 
and suddenly I was in the midst of the 
official celebration for the Bishop, with no 
inconspicuous means of escape. So I shook 
hands with all the dignitaries, and tried 
not to dodge too hard at the hordes of 
firecrackers exploding in our faces, and kept 
a set smile in spite of the band, which the 
Bishop admitted to me was very bad, and fi- 
nally in a lull escaped to the train for Cuzco. 

At every little station all the way to 
Cuzco there were similar crowds, but 
fortunately no more bands. We _ had 
excellent opportunities to see quantities of 
Indian costumes, some very beautiful hats 
for the women and finely designed and 
woven ponchos for the men. But the dirt 
was indescribable. 
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CHOIR STALLS IN THE CATHEDRAL OF CUZCO 


The Cuzco cathedral, which celebrated its fourth centenary in 1938, is one of the most 
notable colonial churches in the Americas. Its cornerstone was laid by the first Bishop 
of Peru, Fray Vicente Valverde. 


On the high plains we saw hundreds of 
herds of llamas and alpacas and sheep, 
and the usual trains of patient little burros. 
Indians trotted by bending under heavy 
loads, and to my surprise I saw many 
men, as well as women, spinning wool. 

Yesterday a group of tourists took the 
trip to Machu-Picchu, so I went along. It 
was a great mixture of experiences under 
the supposed leadership of a small, dark, 
worried guide, probably the worst in the 
world. ‘To begin with, he was late—very 
late. And then the cars were still later. 
As the trip is long and the time at the ruins 
very limited we began to be rather worried. 
Finally we were in the autocarril and went 
screeching and jouncing through scenery 
which became increasingly beautiful. 
Gradually we entered the midst of tropical 
mountains by the side of the muddy and 
turbulent Urubamba river. The green 
was a pleasant contrast to the arid stretches 
of Peru in other parts, and the presence of 


birds and quantities of flowers made this 
partof the trip very beautiful. Wechanged 
autocarril for bus and then for our own 
feet. A very shaky bridge took us across 
the Urubamba, where we were supposed to 
find horses for the climb to Machu-Picchu. 
But we had forgotten the abilities of our 
good guide, and there were not enough 
horses. The trail zig-zags up the almost 
perpendicular mountainside two thousand 
feet above the river. There was nothing 
to do but to start the climb. We took turns 
at the horses, but I made the first two-thirds 
on my own feet, and stood it very well. 
Of course we had almost no time to see the 
ruins (or strength, either, I must admit). 
They are of such fascinating interest that 
it is scarcely possible to describe them. 
The stonework, accomplished with exact- 
ness that requires no mortar to bind the 
huge granite blocks together so accurately 
that they have withstood centuries of time 
in a land where earthquakes are common, 
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is really miraculous. The imagination 
that could conceive the idea of building a 
city on a mountain peak seems equally 
incomprehensible. 


September 26 


It was a dirty and weary and lame party 
that returned to Cuzco. I found that my 
own disappointment over the trip was 
echoed even more emphatically by the 
rest of the party. A professor from the 
University of Habana and his wife and I 
decided to have no more to do with 
guides. Armed with guide-books, and 
doing our own bargaining for taxis, we 
started out the next morning. Our first 
stop was at the ceremonial baths of 
Tambo Machay. The clear, cold water 
still pours out of twin conduits bored 
through solid rock to splash into a pool 
below. ‘There are robing-rooms and ter- 











“Tawa 
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races all made of beautifully worked 
granite. Next we stopped at Pucara, a 
fortress which protected the road between 
Cuzco and Tambo Machay. And _ next 
came Kenko, to my mind the most inter- 
esting of all. We climbed down into an 
amphitheater surrounded by a_ perfect 
semicircle of huge stone seats. In the 
center was a square stone platform from 
the middle of which rose an immense rock. 
At one side was what seemed to be an 
altar. At the back and underground we 
explored a maze of tunnels and passages 
carved out of solid rock. There were 
steps, and seats, and altars, and huge 
niches cut from the granite mass. Our 
next stop was at Sacsahuaman, a tremen- 
dous ruined fortress. Again we saw amaz- 


ing stone work, huge masses weighing 
hundreds of tons having been fitted with 
How a 


complete exactness into place. 








RUINS OF KENKO 


In the center of a huge amphitheater is a square stone platform, from the middle of which rises an immense 
rock. Underneath is a maze of tunnels and passages carved out of solid stone. 
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people who did not know metals harder 
than gold and silver were able to work 
granite and build such tremendous for- 
tresses and temples staggers my imagina- 
tion. 

By this time the Cuban professor was 
worn out, so his wife and I proceeded to 
see as much of Cuzco as possible. Because 
of the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the cathedral, there are great 
celebrations going on. Some proceed with 
all the color and dignity and ceremonial 
of the most solemn Catholic ceremonies. 
But on the fringes are strange and primitive 
Indian fiestas, together with amusements 
of the street-carnival type. An Indian 
fiesta. was in preparation at Sacsahua- 
man while we were there, but unfor- 
tunately we could not stay to see it. We 
saw part of a tremendously impressive re- 
ligious ceremonial at the Cathedral. In 
front of the Church of San Francisco a 


regular market was being held, the women 
selling foodstuffs (including live chickens) 
being seated on the church steps. Here a 
strange thing happened. I was told that 
before entering the church I must bare 
my head as a token of respect. It seemed 
a little odd, but I followed instructions. 
Later at the hotel I heard of one woman 
who was pushed about for wearing her 
hat in church. ‘They do not require any- 
one to wear a mantilla, although the latter 
is tolerated. 

These celebrations, with the main plaza 
completely ablaze with lights at night, 
have made this visit especially interesting. 
But the holidays have closed the museum 
for hours at a time, and have made it im- 
possible to see many of the things which I 
had hoped to see. Added to that I have 
felt the altitude very much, so have been 
unable to do anything for long at a time, 
greatly to my annoyance. 


Pan American Day, 1940 


DOROTHY M. TERCERO 


Editorial Diviston, Pan American Union 


Visions, or dreams, as a rule are passing 
things. We touch upon them lightly 
within our minds, or perhaps we cling to 
them for a time, enlarge and nurture them 
with our thought now and then; but for 
most of us they fade eventually to the back- 
ground of all the reality that surrounds us 
until finally they disappear even from 
memory’s farthest reaches. 

There was once a man, however, who 
had a dream that was made of stronger 
and more vital substance. That man was 
Simon Bolivar, and his dream was of a 


confederation of the American nations, 
through which all of them would work 
together for continental peace, unity, 
friendly understanding, and mutual benefit. 
Bolivar’s efforts throughout his lifetime 
toward the fulfillment of that ideal have 
been recounted often enough to need no 
repetition here. It is his vision, which 
during the 110 years since his death has 
gradually come to life and which flour- 
ishes today with vigor and enduring 
strength, with which we are concerned. 

The Congress of Panama, which con- 
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A SCHOOL AND CIVIC CEREMONY IN CUBA 


The flags of the American republics were raised on the Caibarién City Hall by the mayor and the students 
in the Presbyterian School. 


vened in 1826 upon the invitation of 
Bolivar, proclaimed for the American 
nations what President Roosevelt in his 
Pan American Day address on April 14, 
1940, called ‘‘the ideal of a Cooperative 
Reacethe peace, of tree equals, freely 
agreeing to settle whatever differences 
might arise among them by none but 
pacific means—determined to cooperate 
with each other for the greater good of 
aul,” 

One small facet of the progress achieved 
toward the realization of this magnificent 
ideal, of this dream which was conceived 
in the clairvoyant and analytical mind of 
the Liberator more than a century ago, 
can be outlined by a résumé of the conti- 
nent-wide celebration of Pan American 
Day in 1940. April 14 of this year was a 
double anniversary. It marked the com- 


pletion of fifty years of existence of the 
Pan American Union and the tenth anni- 
versary of the official designation of the 
date as Pan American Day in the Ameri- 
can republics. If the bulging mail bags 
which brought to the Union score upon 
score of letters, programs, clippings, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, all pertaining to 
the celebration of that double anniversary, 
may be used as a criterion, it would appear 
that there were few places in even the 
most isolated corners of the hemisphere 
where the occasion was not commemorated, 

It is impossible in the limited space 
available to give even a brief summary of 
all the Pan American Day activities of 
which the Union has been informed. A 
few must be taken at random as typifying 
the celebration throughout the Western 
Hemisphere of what one Latin American 
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FIFTH GRADE PUPILS IN CARTAGO, COSTA RICA, ON LAST PAN AMERICAN DAY 
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IN AN ARGENTINE SCHOOL 


Pupils of all ages gathered about the flag-bedecked statue of Alberdi, the great Argentine statesman, in 
the Cérdoba school bearing his name. 
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most aptly termed the ‘‘ Thanksgiving Day 
of the American nations.” ‘This phrase 
seems, in fact, to have struck the keynote 
of the sentiment of this year’s festivities, for 
it was with a true spirit of thankfulness 
indeed that the American nations could 
contemplate the peace and solidarity of 
aim and interest of their continent, as 
contrasted with the horror and destruction 
which in recent times have become rife in 
other parts of the world. 

The tribute to Pan Americanism and the 
Pan American Union’s golden jubilee was 
as broad in scope as it was deep in sin- 
cerity. Governments and government 
officials, diplomats, and consular officers; 
universities, colleges, secondary and pri- 
mary schools; cultural societies and 
academies; chambers of commerce and 
other trade and business groups; women’s 
clubs, men’s organizations, Girl and Boy 
Scouts; community centers, civic clubs, 
and churches; international relations socie- 
ties, leagues, and federations; the press, 
radio, and the general public—all joined 
in the festivities. The celebrations, both 
official and unofficial, were no shallow 
observances; all accounts of them indu- 
bitably show that they were an enthusiastic 
recognition of and sincere homage to the 
ideals of Pan Americanism. ‘The fact that 
the celebrations were not confined to 
capitals and other large cities and educa- 
tional centers, but extended to 
towns and even to rural districts in all 
parts of the continent, is indicative of the 
broadening consciousness of a realistic 
Pan American spirit among the peoples 
of America and of their realization of their 
common participation in the blessings 
which that spirit engenders. 

Official celebrations in the several coun- 
tries, while varied in detail, were of similar 
nature. Nearly everywhere official ob- 
servance of the day was decreed and dis- 
play of the flags of the twenty-one repub- 


small 


lics ordered. In many of the countries 
the president, secretary of state, minister 
of foreign affairs, or other high ranking 
government official delivered Pan Ameri- 
can Day messages to the people by 
radio—messages which, despite their many 
points of origin, unanimously echoed 
identical sentiments of continental unity 
and solidarity. President Cérdova of Ecua- 
dor, for example, spoke to his nation 
from Quito, referring especially to the 
obligation of all the countries of America 
to keep united in defense of peace and 
neutrality. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs discoursed at greater length on the 
establishment of the Pan American Union 
which, “‘singularly modest in its beginning, 
has been an abundant source of initiative, 
an efficient propagator of the principle of 
collaboration. between our countries, and 
the authorized center of a great reciprocal 
movement in the international life of the 
continent.” 

In Mexico, as a part of that nation’s 
recognition of Pan American Day, the 
First Inter-American Congress on Indian 
Life was formally inaugurated at Patz- 
cuaro, Michoacan. President Cardenas 
delivered the opening address, which was 
broadcast throughout the entire hemi- 
sphere. In Mexico City the official cele- 
bration of the day included a dinner given 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs in honor 
of the diplomatic representatives of the 
American nations. In the course of his 
remarks to his guests, the Minister said: 
‘All humanity witnesses with justifiable 
horror the spread of the European con- 
flagration even to nations which for 
centuries have remained at peace. What 
a contrast this is to our America, whose 
nations vehemently desire that the solu- 
tion of their problems shall not be governed 
by the intransigence of the strong or by the 
impositions of the powerful, but by a 
spirit of mutual assistance and under- 
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THE FINALE OF A HAITIAN CELEBRATION 


The President of Haiti and other dignitaries attended the ceremony in a Port-au-Prince theater sponsored 
by the Women’s League for Social Action. This tableau shows the American nations dedicating them- 
selves to the preservation of peace. 


standing which will lead us to a higher 
level of culture, prosperity, and effective 
fraternity.” 

In Rio de Janeiro, where the Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee has been 
meeting since January 1940, a distinguished 
group of government officials, members 
of the Committee, and diplomats, gathered 
at Itamaraty, the palace of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, to celebrate the Pan 
American Union’s fiftieth anniversary. 
The Minister of Justice presided at the 
meeting, and Dr. Afranio de Mello Franco, 
chairman of the Inter-American Neutrality 
Committee, delivered the opening address. 
In his remarks, which stressed the role the 
American nations must play in the world 
of today and the necessity of continued 
union and cooperation among them, Dr. 


Mello Franco paid tribute to “‘three sons 
of America—Boiivar, Henry Clay, and 
James G. Blaine—who may be considered 
as the patriarchs of the Pan American 
Union and the guardian angels of harmony 
and peace in our continent since, in three 
aistinct periods in the history of our evo- 
lution, they conceived, advocated, and laid 
the foundations of the organization whose 
first half century of existence we are now 
commemorating.’’ Other speakers included 
representatives of the Brazilian Academy of 
Letters, the Brazilian Institute of History 
and Geography, and the Brazilian Com- 
mission of Intellectual Cooperation. 

The response of schools, colleges, and 
universities, both great and small, to the 
official and unofficial decrees and resolu- 
tions calling for Pan American celebra- 
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HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS IN ANTOFAGASTA, CHILE, PAY TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS 
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PAN AMERICAN DAY IN THE NORMAL, INSTITUTE, BAHIA, BRAZIL 


Addresses by the State Secretary of Education and by the principal, talks by students (one from the 
Institute for the Blind), and musical and dramatic numbers composed the program. 
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tions, represents perhaps the greatest 
manifestation given by any one generic 
group. National, state, and local depart- 
ments of education in Latin America 
generally requested teachers and students 
to celebrate the day with appropriate 
exercises and studies. Non-governmental 
educational and cultural organizations in 
all the Americas joined in the recom- 
mendation to teachers to plan Pan Ameri- 
ican Day programs. ‘On the schools,” 
said one such request, “‘rests the task of 
making the younger generations see that, 
notwithstanding racial differences and a 
diversity of geographical location, natural 
resources, historic traditions and customs, 
the nations of America have a common 
heritage to defend and above all, a future 
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to be realized, inasmuch as they constitute 
the world’s most important reserve for the 
establishment of a new form of society 
removed from the historic prejudices and 
rivalries which unfortunately still divide 
the nations of other continents.” 

Teachers in even the most remote and 
humble schools rose to the task, and the 
abundance of artistic, timely, interesting, 
and carefully prepared programs which 
have come to the files of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union speaks eloquently for their 
efforts. Activities were many and varied— 
plays, tableaux, parades, 
music, discussions, special history and 
geography classes, art and composition 
contests. In hundreds of schools the flags 
of the twenty-one American republics 


pantomumnes, 


A UNIVERSITY CEREMONY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Students in the University of the Littoral, in Santa Fe, Argentina, assembled on Pan American Day to 
hear addresses by their rector, Josué Gollan, and Dr. Mario Anteilo, an authority on international law, 
commemorating the 50th anniversary of the Pan American Union. 
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were displayed; many of the flags used 
were made by the children themselves. 
The universal enthusiasm of the children 
reflected the intelligent efforts of their 
teachers to bring to them a realization of 
the significance of Pan American Day and 
to these teachers of the Americas all praise 
and commendation are due. 

In secondary schools and colleges, his- 
tory and current affairs classes quite 
generally directed their studies and class 
discussions toward Pan American affairs 
during the week of April 14. Students’ 
international clubs, and particularly Pan 
American student leagues and forums in 
high schools and universities, prepared 
special programs, and many school papers 
issued special Pan American editions. 


The Murphy High School of Mobile, 
Alabama, for example, printed a sixteen- 
page special Pan American edition of 
its paper, the Murphy Hi Times, containing 
an excellent and most praiseworthy variety 
of articles on many phases of inter- 
American relations and activities. 

Round table discussions and open forums 
were still another form of student partici- 
pation. ‘These discussions often took the 
form of regional meetings of students, 
teachers, and special guest speakers from 
neighboring schools and colleges. At 
Elmira College representatives from eight 
universities and colleges—Hamilton, Wil- 
ham Smith, Rochester, Wells, Elmira, 
Colgate, Syracuse, and Cornell—took part 
in a round table discussion on Latin 
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AN INTER-COLLEGIATE ROUND TABLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Elmira College was the scene of a round table on inter-American affairs in which representatives of eight 
New York colleges and universities participated. In the center of the picture is Sefora Amanda Labarca, 
a distinguished Chilean educator, who addressed the college, with Dean Frances M. Burlingame. 
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Courtesy of Ursula Kuhn 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 





A FESTIVAL IN HONOR OF PAN AMERICAN DAY 


Tne College of Saint Rose of Lima at Albany commemorated simultaneously the 50th anniversary of the 
Pan American Union and its own 20th. The queen represented Unity and the maid of honor Amity. 


American relations, conducted by the 
Elmira College Debate Council under 
the chairmanship of Dean Frances M. 
Burlingame, with Senhora Amanda _ La- 
barca, distinguished Chilean educator, as 
guest speaker. At Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, a week-long Pan American Exposi- 
tion, arranged by the Holyoke Daily 
Transcript and Telegram, with the coopera- 
tion of local libraries, schools, and a num- 
ber of commercial organizations, was held. 
Latin American arts and_ handicrafts, 
native products, and books were exhibited; 
several films on Latin America were 
shown; and a number of speakers, includ- 
ing Dr. Hubert C. Herring of the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, Drs. E. Dwight Salmon and 
Charles W. Morgan of Amherst College, 
and Mr. J. E. Sitterly, publisher of Jm- 
porters Guide, gave addresses during the 


week on various aspects of inter-American 
affairs. The interest of school children 
in the exhibition was so keen that the 
Transcript and Telegram sponsored an essay 
contest afterward on the subject of What 
I saw at the Pan American Exposition. At 
the Liceo of Costa Rica, San José, another 
form of contest was held among the stu- 
dents; this was for an allegorical design 
representing the Pan American spirit 
of continental peace and unity. At the 
Instituto Nacional ‘‘General Francisco 
Menéndez”’ in San Salvador, capital of 
El Salvador, a contest was held among 
literature and history students for essays 
on a Pan American theme and the four 
prize-winning compositions were read by 
their young authors at a special Pan 
American Day program. At numerous 
schools in other countries, similar compe- 
titions were conducted. 
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Cultural relations institutes in Latin 
American countries took a leading role in 
arranging appropriate observances. In 
Rio de Janeiro, for example, the Club 
Panamericano, an organization similar to 
the Pan American Student Forum, ar- 
ranged a program. In Valparaiso, Chile, 
the Circulo Pro-Paz sponsored an allegori- 
cal play, together with a program of Latin 
American music and addresses, while 
under the direction of the Chilean Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation still 
other programs were presented. The 
Centro Intelectual ‘“‘Agustin Aspiazu”’ 
in La Paz, the Argentine-American Cul- 
tural Institute in Buenos Aires, the Ateneo 
de Caracas in Venezuela—to mention 
only a few out of many—arranged the 
presentation of similar programs and 
festivities. 

Local, national, and international organ- 
izations such as Rotary and Lions’ Clubs, 
women’s clubs, the Pan American Society, 


Courtesy of A. G. Satterthwaite 


THE PAN PACIFIC UNION PAYS TRIBUTE TO THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Pan American League, and other similar 
groups, all joined in the tribute to the Pan 
American Union and Pan American Day. 
Rotary International, through its official 
organ, recommended to member clubs all 
over the continent the preparation of con- 
memorative programs. ‘The many chap- 
ters of the Pan American Society through- 
out the United States were particularly 
active in the celebration. In San Fran- 
cisco, California, for instance, the city and 
schools cooperated under the auspices of 
the Pan American Society in a program 
which included a military review, at which 
Latin American consuls were guests of 
honor; adresses by Dr. Charles P. Mathe, 
President of the San Francisco chapter of 
the Pan American Society; Senor Antonio 
Casas Bricefio, Consul General of Vene- 
zuela in San Francisco; the Hon. Angelo 
J. Rossi, Mayor of the city; and short 
talks by Thelma Odiard and William 
Wagoner, representing the students of 





In Honolulu a luncheon meeting was held to commemorate the Pan American Union’s 50th anniversary. 
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local high schools. In far-off Honolulu 
the Pan-Pacific Union celebrated Pan 
American Day by a luncheon and program 
of addresses on April 15, after most of the 
members of the organization had listened 
to President Roosevelt's Pan American 
Day message, which was heard in Hono- 
lulu at 6:30 in the morning. 

Parent-teacher associations, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, and 
women’s clubs in all countries were par- 
ticularly cooperative in observance of the 
day. The Union de Mujeres Americanas 
in New York gave a musicale which fea- 
tured Latin American compositions. In 
Haiti the Ligue Féminine d’Action Sociale 
sponsored a festival in the Rex Theatre, 
Port-au-Prince, which was attended by 
President Vincent and other government 
officials. 

Chambers of commerce, trade bodies, 
food and department stores, advertising 
clubs, and other industrial associations did 
their share in commemorating the occa- 
sion. In Buenos Aires the Argentine- 
Paraguayan, Argentine-Brazilian, North 





Courtesy of Dantés Bellegarde 





American, Argentine-Uruguayan, and Ar- 
gentine-Chilean chambers of commerce 
all joined in paying tribute to the Union’s 
anniversary and to Pan American Day. 
In Boston, Massachusetts, a number of 
trade and commercial organizations ar- 
ranged a joint celebration. Department 
stores in many cities had special window 
exhibits based on a Pan American scheme 
of decoration, and in food stores products 


PAN AMERICAN 
ESSAYISTS AT 
ATLANTA 
UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Dantés Belle- 
garde, formerly 
Minister of Haiti to 
the United States 
and member of the 
Governing Board of 
the Pan American 
Union, offered a 
prize for the best 
essay on a Pan 
American Republic 
while he was visit- 
ing lecturer at At- 
lanta University. 
Dr. Bellegarde 
stands in the rear 
center. 








aa 


Courtesy of Ames and Brownley 


of the Americas were featured in skillfully 
planned displays. 

The press and radio are without doubt 
the two most effective and far-reaching 
means for disseminating news or publicity 
of any kind among the greatest number of 
people. The cooperation of the press 
throughout the continent in emphasizing 
the significance of Pan American Day and 
in commemorating the Union’s anniver- 
sary was particularly noteworthy. Articles 
covering many phases of Pan American- 
ism—international conferences, interna- 
tional law, economics, intellectual coopera- 
tion, journalism, travel, science, and other 
economic, social, and cultural subjects— 
were featured in many papers throughout 
America, and ample space was everywhere 
devoted to editorial comment and to ac- 
counts of local celebrations. ‘The many 
types of periodicals which gave prominence 
to Pan American affairs, or even issued 
entire special editions on the subject, were 
surprising—official government publica- 
tions, educational commercial 
journals, trade union publications, phila- 
telic magazines, scientific, economic, and 
cultural reviews, chamber of commerce 
and trade publications, and so on. 

Radio facilities were everywhere made 


reviews, 
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A PAN AMERICAN WEEK STORE 
WINDOW 


Many department stores in the United States 
featured styles showing Latin American influence 
in line and color, using also posters and articles of 
handicraft from the other American Republics. 


available for international, national, and 
local broadcasts, ranging from presidential 
addresses and other officially sponsored 
programs in national capitals to school 
programs transmitted over the local sta- 
tions of small towns. 

The warm and spontaneous response 
which was everywhere given to the com- 
memoration of the Union’s fifty years of 
service to the Americas and the celebra- 
tion of Pan American Day, coupled with 
the fact that this response sprang from so 
many divers elements throughout the 
Western Hemisphere, may surely be 
interpreted as a real drawing together of 
the American nations. The citizens of 
America—not specific groups, not selected 
entities, not a few individuals, but the 
people as a whole—seem definitely to be 
aware that their hemisphere is the one 
place in the world where all the facilities 
and objectives of international unity and 
cooperation are being fostered for the 
benefit of all; and this widening  sensi- 
bility of American fellowship, as expressed 
in the 1940 celebration of Pan American 
Day and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Pan American Union, augurs well for the 
progress of Pan American ideals in the 
years to come. 
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General 


Enrique Penaranda 


President 


of Bolivia 


On April 12, 1940, General Enrique Pena- 
randa took the oath of office as President 
of the Republic of Bolivia. 

General Pefiaranda, the son of Sefior 
Teodosio Pefaranda and Sefiora Maria 
Castillo de Pefaranda, was born in the 
Province of Larecaja, Department of La 
Paz, on November 17, 1892. He received 
his early education in the capital and 
entered the Colegio Militar in 1907, from 
which he was graduated three years later 
with the rank of Second Lieutenant. 
Since the age of eighteen, therefore, the 
new president has been in the service of 
his country. 

In the army he rose steadily in rank: in 
1913, he was made First Lieutenant; in 
Lip Captam-siny 1921 Major; aimed 925: 
Lieutenant-Colonel; and three years before 
the outbreak of the war with Paraguay, 
PN pile o2 se Colonel Ee: became 
Brigadier General in December 1933, and 
a few days later was appointed Com- 
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mander in Chief of the Army in the Field, 
a position that he held until the close of 
hostilities. 

After the Peace Protocol of Buenos Aires 
had been signed he was given the rank 
of General ‘‘for his example and constancy 
in defending the country,’ and he remain- 
ed Commander in Chief of the Army from 
the middle of June 1935 until February 
938s 

Twice, in 1936 and 1937, he was urged 
to accept the Presidency of Bolivia, an 
honor he felt obliged to decline for per- 
sonal reasons. He had resigned his com- 
mission as Commander in Chief of the 
Army five times, but his resignation was 
never accepted. 

Among the honors that have been con- 
ferred upon General Pefiaranda are the 
insignia of the Order.of Merit of Chile 
and the Grand Southern Cross of Brazil, 
which were bestowed upon him by the 
respective governments. 


Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 


Affairs of the American Republics 


Program 


Tue Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics, held at 
Panama from September 23 to October 3, 
1939, adopted a resolution providing that 
the next meeting should take place in Ha- 
bana, Cuba, on October 1, 1940, or at an 
earlier date if this should be considered 
necessary. 

In view of developments in Europe, the 
Government of the United States con- 
sulted the other Governments of the Amer- 
ican Republics in June 1940 as to the de- 
sirability of advancing the date of the 
Second Meetimen As) a result, of) the 
inquiry, the governments unanimously 
agreed to convoke the meeting at Habana 
on July 21, 1940. 

A committee of the Governing Board of 
the Pan Amevican Union was appointed 
to coordinate the proposals made by the 
governments regarding topics to be in- 
cluded in the agenda of the meeting. ‘The 
committee was composed of Dr. Pedro 
Martinez Fraga, Ambassador of Cuba; 
Carlos Martins Pereira e Souza, Ambassa- 
dor of Brazil; Dr. Gabriel Turbay, Am- 
bassador of Colombia; Dr. Héctor David 
Castro, Minister of El Salvador; and Dr. 
Horacio A. Fernandez, Minister cf Para- 
guay. 

On June 29 the Governing Board met in 
special session to consider the draft pro- 
gram prepared by the committee. At the 
request of the Board, the Government of 
the United States then transmitted the 
program to the other governments for ob- 
servation and comment. The Board met 


again on July 5 to consider the suggestions 
received, and on that date approved the 
following program: 


I 


NEUTRALITY 


Consideration of the rights and duties of the bel- 
ligerents and of the American Republics, includ- 
ing: 

(1) The examination of the pertinent recom- 
mendations of the Inter-American Neutrality 
Committee and of the steps which have been 
taken as a result thereof. 

(2) ‘The examination, in the light of present cir- 
cumstances, of the standards of neutrality set 
forth in the third article of the ‘‘General Declara- 
tion of Neutrality of the American Republics,” 
which was adopted at the Panama Meeting on 
@ctober 351939: 

(3) Exchange of information on activities which 
may develop within the territory and jurisdiction 
of any American Republic that tend to endanger 
the common American democratic ideal. 

(4) Consideration of the humanitarian activities 
which, in a coordinated manner, can be conducted 
by the Governments of the American republics, 
the National Red Cross Socieites and other enti- 
ties created for the purpose, for the benefit of 
refugees, prisoners and other victims of the war. 


I 


PROTECTION OF THE PEACE OF THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


Consideration of measures to be taken with a 
view to the preservation of the sovereignty and 
peace of the nations of the Western Hemisphere: 

(1) The study, in accordance with Resolution 
XVI approved by the Meeting of Panama of 
October 3, 1939, of the problems which may con- 
front the American republics in case the sover- 
eignty now exercised by non-American States over 
geographic regions of the Americas is relinquished, 
lapses, or is materially impaired. 
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(2) The examination of the measures which 
have been or may be proposed in order to insure 
the attainment of the objectives set forth in the 
Joint Declaration of Continental Solidarity, the 
General Declaration of Neutrality, the Declara- 
tion of Panama, and the consideration of the prob- 
lems of continental security. 

(3) The examination of the machinery of inter- 
American consultation created by the Buenos 
Aires and Lima Conferences, with a view to 
determining the steps which may be taken to 
increase its effectiveness. 


II 
Economic COOPERATION 


(1) Consideration of the measures which have 
already been proposed by the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Commitiee. 

(2) Examination of additional measures the 
adoption of which may be desirable under present 
circumstances or which it may be desired to 
refer to the Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee for immediate analysis 
and recommendation. 


The Second Meeting of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics 
opened, as previously agreed, on July 21, 
1940 in the city of Habana and continued 
in session until the 30th of the month, when 
its discussions were closed after the ap- 
proval of certain fundamental measures 
that assured a united continental front in 
the present world crisis. Among the 
agreements reached, the following may be 
mentioned: 

a) 1, A convention and 2, a declaration and 
resolution referred to as the Act of Habana, relat- 
ing to preblems arising from the possible transfer 
of sovereignty at any time over certain islands 


and regions from one non-American state to 
another non-American siate. 


The convention contains definite provisions for 
the administration of any region which it may be 
found necessary for the American Republics to 
administer. It has the two-fold purpose of pro- 
tecting the peace and safety of the American 
Republics and of safeguarding and advancing 
the interests and welfare of the inhabitants of 
the region. 

Temporary provisions in the Act of Habana are 
designed primarily to cover situations that may 
arise prior to the coming into force of the con- 
vention, which will require ratification by the 
various governments. 

b) Resolutions on the threat of subversive 
activities in the American nations directed from 
cutside the continent. Particularly important 
are the one relating to activities directed from 
abroad against domestic institutions and that 
relating to inter-American application of stand- 
ards of official conduct of diplomatic officers. 

(c) A resolution on economic cooperation. It 
was designed to create and set into operation ma- 
chinery of action to deal with and meet the problem 
of surpluses and the possibility that, after the termi- 
nation of hostilities, many important European 
markets for these commodities may be directed 
and controlled by governments which regard 
international commerce as an instrument of 
domination. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the Habana 
meeting that continuing consultation among the 
American Republics is essential to the attainment 
of these pressing objectives. Accordingly, it was 
decided to strengthen and expand the activities 
of the existing inter-American Economic and 
Financial Advisory Committee as an agency of 
such consultation. 


A detailed account of the important 
resolutions approved in the historic meet- 
ing at Habana to which brief reference 
has here been made will appear in the 
next issue of the BULLETIN. 


Luis Fernandez Rodriguez 


Costa Rican Minister in Washington 


SHORTLY after Dr. Rafael Calder6én Guardia 
took the oath of office as President of 
Costa Rica in May 1940, he appointed 
Dr. Luis Fernandez Rodriguez Minister 
of that republic to the United States. On 
June ly, Dra Fernandez presented his 
letters of credence to President Roosevelt. 

In the course of his remarks on that 
occasion, Dr. Fernandez said: 


In accrediting me near your Government, the 
President, Dr. Calderén Guardia, wishes . . . to 
foster and strengthen the bonds of friendship which 
happily exist between Costa Rica and the United 
States and, for me, nothing could be more pleas- 
ing than to seek the realization of that desire. 
Fortunately the task is not difficult if one considers 
the favorable atmosphere of sincere friendship and 
mutual cooperation which inspires the acts of 
both Governments and animates the thought of 
the two sister nations. ‘The wise policy of your 
Government in its relations with the other States 
of the American Continent has awakened in them 
such confidence in their own cooperative force 
that even in these times of tremendous moral 
bankruptcy in the advances of civilization all the 
American nations are acting according to the most 
rigid principles of effective American understand- 
ing, fully outlined at the Buenos Aires and Lima 
conferences. 


President Roosevelt replied to the re- 
marks of Dr. Fernandez in part as follows: 


You may be confident that in your efforts to 
foster and strengthen the bonds of friendship 
which unite our countries, you will always be able 
to count on my full cooperation, as well as that of 
all the officials of this Government. The utmost 
measure of loyal cooperation between the re- 
publics of this hemisphere is more essential than 
ever in these perilous times. In that respect, 
Costa Rica has always done its full part. 


The new Minister of Costa Rica was 
born on December 31, 1889, the son of 





and Dona 


Don Francisco Fernandez 
Luisa Rodriguez. He was educated in the 
capital of the republic, receiving his law 
degree from the University of San José in 
1913. After two years of private practice, 
he was appointed judge, and occupied the 
bench in different parts of the country 
Hitt 22a lothatnyeaG whe sbecamerra 
member of the Supreme Court, a position 
he held for fourteen years. 

When President Leén Cortés was inau- 
gurated in May 1936, Dr. Fernandez 
accepted the portfolio of the Interior in the 
new Cabinet, and held that office during 
administration. At various 

Sy) 


the entire 
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times he was also Acting Minister of the 
Treasury, Education, and Foreign Affairs. 
In the last-named capacity, the prepara- 
tion and approval of the final text of the 
Commercial Treaty with the United States 


devolved upon him. In 1937 he was sent 


to London as Special Envoy te represent 
his government at the coronation of King 
George VI. 

Dr. Fernandez is also the Costa Rican 
member of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union. 


Inter-America House—Symbol of Unity 


LAWRENCE STESSIN 


A DRAMATIC visualization of how inter- 
change of trade, travel, and culture serves 
to unify the twenty-one American nations 
was formally opened to public view on 
June 22 when Inter-America House was 
dedicated at the New York World’s Fair. 
In this picturesque pavilion, which is 
fronted by a fragrant garden and a foun- 
tain display, the Pan American Union is 
one of the principal exhibitors, offering 
World’s Fair visitors a timely opportunity 
to learn more about the political, social, 
and economic ways of life in the Americas. 
The opening day’s exercises were marked 
by significant addresses by leaders in 
inter-American cooperation. More than 
2,000 invited guests filled the seats in front 
of the pavilion during the dedication and 
later attended a reception in the Federal 
Building in honor of Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American 
Union. 
which was broadcast 
throughout this country and Latin Amer- 
ica, was introduced by James S. Carson, 
chairman of the pavilion. 
said in part: 


The program, 


Mr. Carson 


Inter-America House is a symbol. It will gene- 
rate and direct the thought waves of the many 
thousands who will pass through its doors for the 


duration of the Fair to that part of the earth’s 
surface in which hope is not dead. It will draw 
their attention to the world of tomorrow—to a 
part of the globe which will preserve not only those 
rights for which man has been striving for many 
centuries, but also to lands which will’ provide 
the material sustenance which will make for a 
better, more comfortable, and safer existence. 

Some years ago Rear Admiral Benson of the 
United States Navy, in an address commenting 
upon the vast area and incalculable undeveloped 
natural resources of Brazil and other nations of 
the southern continent, suggested that perhaps 
Providence had held these domains for a time 
when the world would have the sorest need for 
them. ‘Those words may have been prophetic 
and that day may now be dawning. : 

But this dream of a New Day can only be trans- 
formed into a reality through the united efforts 
of the three Americas. Continental solidarity, 
the policy of the Good Neighbor, and Pan Ameri- 
canism are aspirations endorsed by every thinking 
citizen, whether he reside in North, Central, or 
South America: Inter-America House, as_ its 
name signifies, is a step taken to implement these 
doctrines. 


Dr. Rowe in his address paid tribute to 
the creation of Inter-America House as 
symbolizing the purposes and ideals of 
Simon Bolivar who, 114 years ago, called 
together the American nations ‘“‘for the 
purpose of laying the foundations for united 
action in common defense of their sov- 
ereignty and their institutions.’? In the 
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course of his remarks Dr. Rowe referred 
especially to the devotion of the American 
people to their priceless heritage of liberty 
and to the principles of republican govern- 
ment, and he stressed the urgency of the 
problems which now confront the American 
nations and the necessity for continued 
cooperation in all fields of inter-American 
endeavor. 

Speaking as dean of the New York 
Consular Corps, the Hon. Charles B. Vin- 
“cent, Consul of Haiti, described Inter- 
America House as an “‘opportune medium 
for close relationship, better understand- 
ing, and great cooperation’? among the 
American nations. ‘‘Let us dedicate this 
pavilion,” he continued, “‘to the Peace we 
want to enjoy and perpetuate under the pro- 
tection of our free democratic institutions.” 


Courtesy of the World’s Fair of 1940 in New York 


Other speakers included Thomas J. 
Watson, Chairman of the Inter-American 
Commercial Arbitration Commission; 
Grover A. Whalen, President of the Fair 
Corporation; and Frederick E. Hasler, 
President of the Pan American Society. 

Mr. Hasler said in part: 


To the Pan American Society of which I have 
the honor to be president, the dedication of this 
beautiful pavilion as Inter-America House at the 
World’s Fair has a special significance. For the 
past twenty-eight years the society has been 
spreading the gospel of brotherhood and cooper- 
ation among the twenty-one republics of the 
Americas. It has been a constructive influence 
for friendship, understanding, culture, and com- 
merce. While it has its headquarters in New 
York, it is international in character, for its 
membership includes prominent citizens of prac- 
tically all the Latin American nations as well as 
the United States. 





THE DEDICATION OF INTER-AMERICA HOUSE AT THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


The speakers of the dav were: James S. Carson, Chairman of the Pavilion; L. S. Rowe, Director General 

of the Pan American Union; Charles B. Vincent, Consul of Haiti in New York; Thomas J. Watson, 

Chairman of the Inter-American Commercial Arbitration Commission; Frederick E. Hasler, President 
of the Pan American Society; and Grover A. Whalen, President of the Fair Corporation. 
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Courtesy of the World’s Fair of 1940 in Noe York 
AN EXHIBIT AT INTER-AMERICA HOUSE 


Peruvian antiques form part of the Grace Line 

display. At the top are seen Incan woodcarvings, 

and below, set against a fur rug, are vases of hand- 

wrought silver. ‘The one in the center is modern; 
the others were found in ancient ruins. 


Inter-America House comes into being in one 
of the most tragic periods in modern history. 
Symbolizing as it does the unity of the Americas, 
it has an important mission in cooperating with 
all groups which are working to develop cultural, 
educational, and commercial relations, preserve 
liberty and maintain peace, friendship, and mu- 
tual understanding among the nations and peo- 
ples of the Western Hemisphere. As one of these 
groups, the Pan American Society extends its 
warmest congratulations to Mr. Carson, the 
chairman, and to Mr. Watson, the honorary 
chairman, for their vision and initiative in mak- 
ing possible the establishment of Inter-America 
House, which will serve as a clearing house at 
the Fair for many of the activities of organizations 
interested in Pan Americanism. 

The work which Inter-America House will do 
will continue to be an influence to make the 
world of tomorrow a better, happier place long 
after this great Exposition has passed into history, 
for most of the beautiful buildings around us will 
be in the hands of the wreckers within a few 


short months. And the materials of which they 
are fashioned will become but relics from our 
world of today. 

What things of today shall endure in the world 
of tomorrow? To our forefathers granite was a 
symbol of permanence. They built the things 
they wanted to last from that hardy rock of quartz 
and feldspar—mausoleums, monuments, cathe- 
derals, public edifices, the towers of bridges. ‘To 
later generations, and until recently that included 
our own, steel was made the symbol of endurance 
and strength. But today the expressions “‘as firm 
as granite” and “‘as strong as stee!”’ have lost their 
meaning. 

We have seen proud structures built of granite 
crumbled like a piece of stale bread, and spans of 
steel over rivers and tons of steel girders rearing a 
lofty building high above the earth blasted into 
a tangled mass by a man-made bolt of death and 
destruction launched from the skies. 

Truly, what man can build, man can destroy. 
AJl that is material in this world may perish. 
As the truth of this is relentlessly forced upon us, 
we realize that only the things of the spirit can 
survive the destructive influences of a perverted 
mankind... . 

The dedication of Inter-America House today 
symbolizes something that shall endure long after 
the holocaust in Europe has burned itself out— 
it shall endure for all time, for it stands for some- 
thing spiritually constructive, not materially de- 
structive. It symbolizes freedom, peace, tolerance, 
good will toward our fellowmen. It symbolizes 
cooperation in trade and culture between the 
republics and between the peoples in that 
strong alliance which we call the Pan American 
Union. . 


Inter-America House is a non-profit 
cooperative venture sponsored by a score 
of organizations interested in portraying 
unity and cooperation of the Americas. 
Its primary purpose is to foster a better 
understanding in the United States of the 
history and attainments of the peoples of 
Latin America. 

Officially each of the Latin American 
countries is represented through the Pan 
American Union, which last year spon- 
sored’ a pavilion of its own. At Inter- 
America House the Union has increased 
its display, which occupies the major area 
of the main floor. 
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Brazil, the Dominican Republic, Mexico 
and Peru continue their attractive pavil- 
ions, where many interesting exhibits are 
on view. 

Around the interior of the House run 
the flags and seals of the members of the 
Pan American Union. Dominating the 
main exhibit area is a large animated map 
of the Americas, depicting electrically the 
trade, travel, and communication lanes of 
the Western Hemisphere. Through the 
medium of alternating tubular lights, the 
map also indicates the various products 
that help make the Western Hemisphere 
a largely self-sufficient continent. The 
onlooker also incidentally learns from this 
automatic diorama, one of the largest at 
the Fair, how aviation has linked the 
Americas and narrowed time and distance 
to a fraction of that in the pre-plane era. 

On the economic side, the map brings 
into sharp focus the rich concentration of 
raw materials, agricultural products, and 
manufactured goods predominant in each 
republic. 

The map, however, is but one of the 
highlights of Inter-America House.  Lin- 
ing the massive walls are other displays 
gathered by the Union, which give the 
visitor a dramatic picture of the crafts- 
manship of Latin American artisans. For 
example, there are a whole series of intri- 
cately woven rugs from Chile and a case 
full of colorful basketry. The varieties of 
Argentine fruit exported to other coun- 
tries constitute another interesting exhibit. 

America is fast becoming a philatelist’s 
objective of note. A stamp collection of 
issues from the American republics, in- 
cluding special items printed in com- 
memoration of the inter-American Con- 
ferences and the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Union, is proving one of the major 
drawing cards of the pavilion. 

Culturally, the Americas are represented 


in several aspects. In the art gallery are 


drawings of Guatemalan, Mexican, Peru- 
vian, Bolivian, and American Indians, 
by the American artist Eben F. Comins. 
Mr. Comins has traveled more than 100,- 
000 miles throughout the American nations 
in search of the rare aboriginal types 
depicted in his drawings, which have 
previously won noteworthy praise and 
attention. Mr. Comins himself attended 
the opening of the gallery on Monday, 
June 24, and gave a brief talk before the 
School Art League on his technique and 
experiences. 

Another cultural exhibit which attracts 
the Fair visitor is a display of newspapers, 
magazines, and books published in Latin 
America. ‘Tribute is also paid to the recent 
winners of the Maria Moors Cabot prizes 
in journalism. Encased in glass are the 
first issues of La Prensa of Buenos Aires 
(1869) and El Comercio of Lima (1839), 
winners of the coveted awards. 

Latin American music has not been 
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Courtesy of the World’s Fair of 1940 in New York 


ANOTHER INTERESTING EXHIBIT 
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neglected in the program of Inter-America 
House. Every day the pavilion provides a 
musicale featuring composers from Latin 
America. 

In keeping with President Roosevelt’s 
recent Travel Year in the Americas Proc- 
lamation, Inter-America House contains 
many suggestions for colorful vacation 
spots in this hemisphere. To help bring 
the scenic beauties of the republics to the 
attention of the Fair visitor, the Travel 
Bureau of the United States Department 
of the Interior has cooperated by provid- 
ing a picturesque diorama on this subject. 
Publications issued by the Travel Division 
of the Pan American Union are also avail- 
able for distribution. 

In addition to offering cultural and 
historical displays, the pavilion also serves 
as a center for information on Latin 
American trade. The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has reserved space 
where facts and figures on the commercial 
life of the republics will be kept up to date 
for visitors who like to mix their pleasure 
with business statistics. 

Flanking the entrance of Inter-America 
House is a curving window display show- 


ing the jewelry, costumes, and handi- 
crafts of ancient and colonial Peru, Brazil 
and Chile. This which is 
being shown for the first time, was gath- 
ered by Mrs. Edith Igoe Sweeney, curator 
of Latin American products for the Grace 
Line. Mrs. Sweeney traveled more than 
20,000 miles through the hinterlands of 
the Americas to gather the material. 
Among the historical items included are 
thousand year old loom sticks unearthed 
from the ruins of the Incas, rare combs, 


collection, 


wood carvings of twenty centuries ago, 
and examples of ancient rug weaving and 
basketry. Reflecting life in the early 
colonial period of South America are 
colorful costumes, hand-hammered silver, 
and other objets dart wrought by artisans 
of those times. 

James S. Carson is chairman of Inter- 
America House and Thomas J. Watson 
honorary chairman. ‘The executive com- 
mittee includes: Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director 
General, and Dr. William Manger, Coun- 
selor of the Pan American Union; Miss 
Frances Kellor of the American Arbitra- 
tion Commission; and Mrs. Grace Allen 
Bangs, director of the Women’s Club 
Bureau of the New York Herald Tribune. 





Fourth Pan American Conference of 
National Directors of Health 


ARISTIDES A. MOLL 


Secretary, Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


Amonc the International Conferences of 
American States the Fifth Conference, held 
at Santiago de Chile in 1923, occupies an 
important place insofar as public health 
is concerned. At this meeting there were 
adopted a number of significant resolutions 
which have influenced to a considerable 
extent public health progress in the Ameri- 
cas as well as cemented relations pre- 
viously established in that field. 

Among the resolutions then and there 
adopted, the ones dealing with the follow- 
ing subjects may be noted: sanitary defense 
of national boundaries; principles and 
procedures in public health administra- 
tion; creation of full-time trained public 
health personnel; the declaration that 
national health is a Government responsi- 
bility; requiring of continued recognition 
of hygiene and public health at Pan Ameri- 
can conferences; uniform standards in the 
manufacture of foods and drugs; compul- 
sory reporting of diseases; social problems; 
taking of decennial censuses; cooperation 
with the Gorgas Institute of Panama; 
medical service on ocean steamers; crea- 
tion of conferences on eugenics and homi- 
culture; measures to diminish the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages; change of 
International to Pan American in the 
names of the Sanitary Bureau and Sani- 
tary Conferences; suggestions for a pro- 
posed maritime sanitary code, perhaps 
most important of all; and last but not 
least, creation of conferences of directing 
heads of public health services. 

It had been observed that too long inter- 


vals occasionally separated the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Conferences and that it 
might be worth while to bring together 
the health executives of the American 
republics with the officials of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau at_ shorter 
spaces of time at a place where they might 
have an opportunity to inspect at first 
hand the latest sanitary developments. 

In accordance with the Santiago reso- 
lution, Conferences of Directors of Health 
have since been held in Washington in 
1926, 1931, 1936, and 1940. As may be 
observed, these conferences were originally 
held every five years. However, the 
schedule was changed by a resolution of 
the Tenth Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference, providing that they should be 
held every four years, alternately with the 
Pan American Sanitary Conferences. ‘Thus 
the health authorities of the American 
republics will meet every two years and 
exchange opinions on pressing health 
questions at regular and not overlong 
intervals. 

The Conferences of Directors of Health 
have shown an increasing importance both 
in attendance and in the character and 
scope of the reports presented and the 
resolutions adopted. The Fourth Pan 
American Conference of National Direc- 
tors of Health, held May 1-8, 1940, stood 
out in the entire series because of various 
features, which may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Attendance was larger than at any 
previous meeting of the same nature. 
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DELEGATES TO THE IV PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL DIRECTORS OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


First row from left toright: Drs. Hurtado, Garcés, Machado, Finlay, Siurob, Cumming, Bejarano, Span- 

genberg, Schiaffino, Gonzalez (Peru); second row: Drs. Gonzalez (Uruguay), Long, Le-Roy, Pierret, 

Parran, Sussini, Martinez Baez, Gonzalez Guzman, Escobar; third row: Drs. Valdeavellano, Cadwallader, 

Recio, Barros Barreto, Lares Gabaldén, Puente; fourth row: Drs. Wolff, Ernst, Lopez-Herrarte, Moll, 

Quiroga, Sordelli, Vonderlehr; fifth row: Drs. Akin, Obregén Jarava, Montalvan, Bricefio Rossi, Batile, 

Lage, Moise, Zozaya, Williams; sixth row: Drs. Mountin, Gabaldén, Marquez, Martinez (Venezuela), 
Alfaro, Rojas, Martinez, Rios. 


Only one country, member of the Pan 
American Union, failed to be represented. 

2. Other American countries, such as 
Canada and Dutch Guiana, were repre- 
sented for the first time. 

3. Experts not connected with official 
public health organizations were brought 
in to discuss technical subjects of interest 
to the delegates. 

4. For the first time at any of these con- 
ferences a health exhibition was held, to 
which a number of countries sent valuable 
material in addition to the display ar- 
ranged by the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. ‘This supple- 
mented by exhibits of a more commercial 
nature, collected and presented under the 


exhibition was 


auspices of the Department of Commerce 
of the United States. 

5. Definite constructive action was taken 
on various problems of immediate interest 
to all the republics, thus paving the way 
for further advances. 

6. Aconcurrent meeting of the American 
members of the Permanent Committee of 
the International Office of Public Health 
was held with the Director General of that 
institution, Dr: —R- Pierrety amy ordermeaco 
consider the reports which were to be pre- 
sented at the meeting to be held at a later 
date in Paris. (This Paris meeting had to 
be indefinitely postponed.) 

The meeting opened April 30, 1940, with 
a preliminary session at which the follow- 
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ing officers were elected: President, Dr. 
Hugh S. Cumming; Vice Presidents, Dr. 
Juan Jacobo Spangenberg, Dr. Alberto 
Hurtado, Dr. Rafael Schiaffino, and Dr. 
L. Garcia Maldonado; Secretary General, 
Dr. Aristides A. Moll. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health 
Service, Dr. Thomas Parran, was made 
Honorary President of the Conference. As 
Chairmen of the various committees, the 
following were appointed: Credentials, 
Dr. Carlos Garcés; Resolutions, Dr. Jorge 
Bejarano; Program for the XI Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Conference, Dr. Joao de 
Barros Barreto. 

The formal inaugural session was held 
May 1, 1940, at 11:15 in the morning and 
was presided over by Dr. Hugh S. Cum- 
ming. Welcoming addresses were given 
by the Honorable A. A. Berle, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary of State of the United States; 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the 
Pan American Union; Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran, Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service; and Dr. Hugh S. 
Cumming, as Director of the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau; and responses in the 
name of the delegates of the republics rep- 
resented and of the Directing Council of 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau were 
made by General José Siurob, M. D., and 
Dr. Jorge Bejarano. These addresses, 
through their cooperative spirit and har- 
mony of sentiment, furnished from the 
very beginning the setting of good will and 
understanding in which the Conference 
carried out to the end its difficult tasks. 

The first plenary session of the Confer- 
ence was held in the afternoon of May 1, 
1940, under the presidency of Dr. Hugh S. 
Cumming, Director of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau. From then on sessions 
took place almost continuously, both morn- 
ing and afternoon, in order to dispose of 
the rather full program. 

Upon presentation of the report of the 


Chairman of the Committee on Creden- 
tials, Dr. Carlos Garcés B., the powers of 
the following delegates were definitely 
approved: 


Argentina: Dr. Juan Jacobo Spangenberg, Dr. 
Alfredo Sordelli, Dr. José J. Puente. Bolivia: 
Dr. José R. Quiroga. Brazil: Dr. Jodo de Bar- 
ros Barreto. Chile: Dr. Carlos Garcés B. Co- 
lombia: Dr. Jorge Bejarano, Dr. Francisco 
Obregon Jarava. Costa Rica: Dr. Antonio Pefia 
Chavarria.! Cuba: Dr. C. E. Finlay, Dr. Gui- 
llermo Lage, Dr. Alberto Recio, Dr. Mario 
J. Le-Roy. Dominican Republic: Dr. Fernando 
A. Batlle. Ecuador: Dr. Juan Antonio Mon- 
talvan. £1 Salvador: Dr. Carlos Adalberto 
Alfaro. Guatemala: Dr. Enrique Lépez-Herrarte. 
Haiti: Dr. Léon Moise. Mexico: General José 
Siurob, M. D., Dr. Ignacio Gonzalez Guzman, 
Dr. José Zozaya. Nicaragua: Dr. Leén De Bayle.? 
Panama: Dr. A. V. Mastellari. Paraguay: Dr. 
Horacio A. Fernandez. Peru: Dr. Alberto Hur- 
tado. United States: Dr. Thomas Parran, Dr. C. 
V. Akin, Dr. Martha Eliot, Dr. William B. 
Grayson, Dr. James P. Leake, Dr. E. V. McCol- 
lum, Dr. Joseph W. Mountin, Dr. Royd R. 
Sayers, Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Dr. R. A. Vonderlehr, 
Dr. C. L. Williams, Dr. L. L. Williams, Major 
General Merritt W. Ireland, Commander Charles 
S. Stephenson, U. S. N. M. C,, Lieutenant 
Colonel James F. Simmons, U. S. A. M. CG., Dr. 
William DeKleine. Uruguay: Dr. Rafael Schiaf- 
fino, Dr. Justo F. Gonzalez. Venezuela: Dr. L. 
Garcia Maldonado, Dr. Arnaldo Gabaldén, Dr. 
M. Lares Gabaldon. 

In accordance with regulations, the fol- 
lowing were admitted to the Conference as 
ex officio members: Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 
Director of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau; Dr. Miguel Sussini, Counsellor; 
Dr. Aristides A. Moll, Secretary ex officio; 
Doctors Pedro Machado, Manuel Martinez 
Baez, Dagoberto E. Gonzalez, and A. L. 
Bricefio Rossi, Members; and Dr. John D. 
Long, Senior Traveling Representative. 
As representatives of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, Dr. Edward C. Ernst, 


Assistant Director, Dr. John R. Murdock, 


1 The Minister of Public Health, Dr. Alfonso Acosta, 
reached Washington toward the end of the session. ’ 
2 The Director of Public Health, Dr. Luis M. 


Debayle, was taken sick en route. 
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SECTION OF THE EXHIBIT OF THE PAN AMERICAN SANITARY BUREAU 


The origin, development and activities of the Bureau were here presented. 


Traveling Representative, Mr. William 
Boaz, Chief Sanitary Engineer, and Mr. 
Gregorio Marquez, Legal Assistant, also 
attended the meetings. he following at- 
tended as guests of honor: Canada: Dr. R. 
E. Wodehouse; Dutch Guiana (Surinam): 
Dr. A. E. Wolff; International Office of Pub- 
lecq Elealth oj, wRars: Wr Nobertsriermet; 
Rockefeller Foundation: Doctors John A. 
Ferrell, George K. Strode, Mark W. Boyd; 
and various distinguished physicians and 
professors. ‘There were also present, as 
observers, from Colombia: Dr. José J. Esco- 
bar; Chile: Sr. R. Rios Castro; Guatemala: 
Doctors Enrique Padilla and Rat Val- 
deavellano; and a number of other physi- 
cians and scientists in Washington at the 
time to attend the VIII American Scien- 
tific Congress. 

Any attempt to summarize the work of 
the Conference would be tantamount to 
reviewing the whole field of public health 
in the American republics, since the reports 
submitted actually assumed that scope. 


However, a good idea of the ground cov- 
ered may be obtained from the program, 
on which the following subjects appeared: 
Aerial Sanitation; Malaria; Serology of 
Syphilis; Nutrition; Public Health Per- 
sonnel; Vital Statistics; Model Sanitary 
Code; Appraisal ‘Tests for Health Work; 
Typhoid Control; Industrial Hygiene. 
It was both interesting and gratifying that 
practically all countries had advances to 
report, and in various instances really 
remarkable ones. This includes not only 
up-to-date legislation but increased funds, 
improved organization and modern equip- 
ment. Among rather new activities, those 
dealing with the all-important subject of 
nutrition are to be noted, while the devel- 
opments in the fields of malaria, venereal 
disease, leprosy, tuberculosis, and social 
security show the effort being made to 
control prevalent conditions undermining 
the health of the American peoples. 

A number of other subjects were also 
incidentally gone into. Still others— 
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yellow fever, tuberculosis, heart disease, 
bartonelliasis, brucelliasis, venereal disease 
treatment, pinto, sylvatic plague, cancer, 
leprosy, biological standards—were pur- 
posely omitted or ‘discussed only in a 
preliminary way to avoid all chance of con- 


flict or duplication with the program of the 
Section on Public Health and Medicine of 
the VIII American Scientific Congress, 
which was to be held immediately after- 
wards. 

The resolutions adopted, all of them 
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CHARTS FROM THE VENEZUELAN EXHIBIT 


The Ministry of Health sent to the conference a comprehensive exhibit of its work, which won admiration 
not only for the remarkable progress shown but also for its excellent presentation. The upper chart 
shows facts concerning the anti-malaria campaign and the lower deals with maternal and child care. 
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unanimously approved, permit one to 
appreciate, even if imperfectly, the serious- 
ness and foresight with which the import- 
ant questions before the Conference were 
treated. On all matters in which inter- 
American action seemed justified and 
necessary, definite proposals were promptly 
agreed upon and put into effect. 

The possible danger of the spread of 
yellow fever was frankly contemplated 
and discussed. It was agreed that while 
the situation deserved continued watch- 
ing, not much immediate concern was 
justified, since most South American sea 
and airports are free of the vector as well 
as of the disease. The present system of dis- 
insecticizing planes and the surveillance of 
passengers from yellow fever endemic zones 
have amply proved their efficiency. Good 
faith in reporting even suspicious cases 
has also resulted in mutual confidence. 

The alarm created by perhaps exag- 
gerated reports of the introduction and 
spread of the West African mosquito, 
Anopheles gambiae, has to a large extent 
subsided, and the present campaign in 
Brazil gives hope of eventually eradicating 
this dangerous vector from American terri- 
tory. Very properly, the Conference ap- 
proved a resolution of congratulation to 
Brazil on the splendid work in progress 
against the gambiae mosquito, work which, in 
addition to its immediate benefit to Brazil, 
protects the other American countries. 

A number of new duties were imposed 
upon the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 
Authorization was given the Director to 
appoint several important continuing com- 
mittees: on the Sanitary Code; on Malaria; 
on the Training of Health Personnel. 

The Committee on the Sanitary Code 
was entrusted with the task of preparing 
the draft of a Model Sanitary Code for 
consideration by the XI Pan American 
Sanitary Conference. 

The Committee on Malaria was em- 


powered to draw up a program for effec- 
tive cooperation among the American 
countries in the campaign against one of 
the most widespread and dangerous 
scourges in the whole continent. 

The Committee on Personnel Training 
will study plans for intensified training of 
public health personnel and prepare a 
minimum program of teaching for institu- 
tions specializing in this subject in the 
various republics. 

In the field of nutrition the Conference 
recommended: intensification of popular 
education; encouragement of school gard- 
ens; preparation by the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau of a series of balanced 
menus; collection of the national food 
folklore of the different republics; and 
finally, study and preparation of scientific 
standards for vitaminized foods. 

In regard to conferences it was provided 
that a Pan American meeting on sanitary 
engineering should be held at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1942, at about the same time as 
the XI Pan American Sanitary Confer- 
ence, and that the Pan American Con- 
ferences on Leprosy should be renewed 
and begun again at Rio in 1945. 

For the program of the Eleventh Pan 
American Sanitary Conference to be held 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1942, the following 
subjects were recommended: Chest Ex- 
amination Surveys, including ‘Tubercu- 
losis and Pneumoconiosis; Influenza; Un- 
dulant Fever; Forms of Exanthematic 
Typhus in America; Chagas’ Disease, 
Pinto, and other American Parasitoses; In- 
fantile Diarrhoeas (including Salmonello- 
sis); Degenerative Diseases (including Car- 
diovascular Disease and Cancer); and Fun- 
damental Public Health Standards: Draft 
of a Model Pan American Sanitary Code. 

Other resolutions provided for a more 
liberal use of the institutions already 
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medicine in medical education programs; 
commended countries which already have 
taken steps to place the public health 
career on a merit basis; approved appraisal 
tests for the evaluation of health work 
being done in the American republics and 
trial of these tests in representative cities; 
advocated more extended use of the pro- 
cedures already put into effect in several 
countries to prevent the spread of disease 
through aerial navigation; suggested meas- 
ures for improving the collection and use 
of vital statistics for public health pur- 
poses; favored conservation of forestal 
areas around water sources to avoid 
decrease of water supplies and prevent 
their contamination; recommended the 
creation of ‘“‘centers” for the treatment of 
poliomyelitis patients; and advised stand- 
ardization of methods for diagnosis, record- 
ing and treatment of venereal disease. 

A recommendation was made to all the 
American republics that they grant the 
postal franking privilege to the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, prompt action 
to this effect having been taken by the 
Congress of the United States. 

It was also agreed that the Bureau 
should make arrangements for holding 
every year a Pan American Health Day. 
This will serve to unite annually all the 
American republics in a solemn act, em- 
phasizing their community of ideals in the 
protection and promotion of one of the 
fundamentals of public defense and good 
citizenship. 

Courtesies extended to the delegates 


were on a larger scale than ever before. 
Luncheons and receptions were arranged 
for them by the Director General of the 
Pan American Union, the Director of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the Inter- 
national Medical Club, the Washington 
Chapter of the Pan American Medical As- 
sociation, the Doctors’ Hospital, and the 
Surgeon General and officers of the United 
States Public Health Service. A most 
pleasant feature was the special session 
dedicated on May 8 to the Latin American 
delegates by the Conference of State and 
Provincial Health Authorities of North 
America. Excursions were made to vari- 
ous points of historic and scientific inter- 
est, among them the Army Medical Li- 
brary, the Walter Reed Hospital, and the 
National Institute of Health. Finally, one 
morning was devoted to a visit to the 
national capitol, where the delegates were 
warmly welcomed by the Physician to 
Congress, Dr. George A. Calver, the Chair- 
men of the Senate and House Committees 
on Foreign Affairs, and the Vice President 
of the United States. 

A brief glance at the work accomplished 
makes it clear that the Pan American Con- 
ferences of National Directors of Health 
have once more proved their value from 
the standpoints of bringing about open 
discussions of present public health prob- 
lems in the Americas, securing effective 
action when this is required, planning fur- 
ther progress, and showing the commun- 
ity of interests of the peoples of the whole 
Hemisphere. 


Pan American News 


Message of the President of 
El Salvador 


At the opening of the 1940 session of the 
Salvadorean National Assembly on Febru- 
ary 15, President Martinez presented his 
annual message on the state of the nation. 

Foreign relations were touched upon 
briefly, with emphasis on the cordial 
relations existing throughout this conti- 
menit=ancine: Americas! desine peace, the 
President said, ‘“‘because peace alone is 
constructive; but to make this gift of God 
general among nations, it is necessary for 
their citizens to keep ever present this 
saving idea, to embody it, for ideas by 
themselves are not enough: they must be 
transformed into action... I urge my 
people to live this noble ideal, which will 
bear fruit if lived eagerly, so that the com- 
ing generations may forge a better coun- 
try, to embody the ideals of peace and 
concord that will redeem all the nations 
of this earth.” 

The other main points in the message 
are summarized in the following para- 
graphs: 

The curriculum in the public schools, 
primary, secondary, and vocational, should 
be radically revised so that graduates will 
not only have a factual education, but 
also be able to appreciate spiritual values. 

There have been advances in agriculture, 
although the fact that coffee is the sole 
national product with a foreign market 
has been a deterrent to greater cultivation 
of other profitable crops. The govern- 
ment is making an effort to introduce a 
more varied and adequate diet, both to 
improve the health of the people and to 


encourage a greater diversity of produc- 
tion. he President pomted! out that 
more than 1,100,000 colones are spent 
annually for public welfare, and suggested 
that if the people had a better diet, illness 
in the nation would decrease, with con- 
sequent savings in the operation of 
charitable institutions. 

One of the chief activities of the Min- 
istry of Promotion has been the continued 
execution of the highway program, for, 
said the President, good roads facilitate 
exchange of goods and the popularization 
of health education, and make for a real 
national unity. 

The administrative expenses of the gov- 
ernment were kept well within budgetary 
limits, so that, as revenues amounted to 
18,048,858 colones and expenditures to 
17,137,851 colones, the Treasury had a 
surplus of 911,007 colones for the fiscal 
year. 

Because of the abnormal situation cre- 
ated by the European war, the Govern- 
ment created the Economic Advisory 
Council to aid in the drafting of special 
defense measures. 

The Central Reserve Bank and the 
Mortgage Bank have both played a great 
part in keeping Salvadorean economy on 
a sound basis. In August 1939 the former 
reduced its rediscount rate from four to 
three percent for agricultural or commer- 
cial paper. Advances to other banks 
remained at the rate of four percent, and 
direct discounts at five and six percent. 
The gold reserves of the Central Reserve 
Bank increased from 13,206,620 colones 
on December 31, 1938, to 13,210,623 on 
December 31, 1939. Paper money issued 
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by the bank is required by law to have a 
30. percent metallic backing, but the 
present ratio is 62.18 percent, or more than 
double the necessary amount. ‘The bal- 
ance of loans outstanding granted to 
member banks and individuals was 2,687,- 
599 colones at the end of 1939, as against 
R284 21 51m l9S8, 

The capital of the Mortgage Bank, 
900,000 colones, was wholly paid in three 
years ago. The legal reserves, which 
should be 10,000,000 colones, amounted 
to 5,071,495 colones on December 31, 1939. 
The accumulated surplus on that date was 
167,698 colones. Outstanding credits were 
8,181,218 colones, an increase of more than 
two and a half million. Of this amount, 
long-term mortgages accounted for 
5,703,769 colones, secured advances and 
refinancing for more than 2,000,000 
colones, and discounts for about 400,000. 
The confidence of the public in the Mort- 
gage Bank is shown by the deposits, which 
GOueWecembermiolh wl 50 0 mwenresunearly, 
1,814,000 colones, an increase of almost 
half a million in that year. 

Instability of coffee prices in world 
markets, the fact that the product has been 
declared contraband by the belligerents, 
and the insecurity of maritime transpor- 
tation led the government to continue the 
suspension of export taxes on coffee 
which, as the sole source of foreign ex- 
change, is the main support of a stable 
Salvadorean currency at present. 

The government was unable to carry out 
its intention to resume payment on the 
foreign debt of the republic because of 
unsettled economic conditions throughout 
the world, which were reflected in the 
coffee market. 

Negotiations have been begun by the 
government to acquire the pier at La 
Libertad, the seaport of the capital. 

Before closing, the President warned his 
hearers that existing institutions are in 


danger from unbridled greed for power, 
and added, ‘‘An effort is being made to 
establish, as the normal basis of govern- 
ment in many nations of the world, dis- 
respect for principles that have won 
acceptance after long centuries of great 
effort. We must resist like men the ad- 
vance of such barbarianism which, under 
the banner of violence, would rule om- 
nipotent. . . . Every experiment carried 
out under the aegis of violence is destined 
to failure.” 

He ended on a hopeful note, however, 
pointing out that the work of the adminis- 
tration relied upon the cooperation of all, 
from the highest government officials to 
the humblest workers in agriculture, in- 
dustry, commerce, and the home, and 
expressed his thanks in the name of the 
country. 


Message of the President of 


Guatemala 


President Ubico of Guatemala, im his 
annual message to the National Assembly 
on March 1, 1940, summarized briefly 
the outstanding events of his administra- 
tion during the previous year. Among the 
matters mentioned were the following: 

The demarcation of the boundary with 
El Salvador has been completed. Because 
many of the boundary markers between 
Guatemala and Mexico along the northern 
boundary of the Department of Petén had 
been defaced or destroyed, a mixed com- 
mission was engaged in replacing them, in 
order to prevent border incidents. 

In 1938 the British Government sus- 
pended negotiations with regard to the 
Guatemala-British Honduras boundary 
question. In June 1939 the Government 
of the United States informed both govern- 
ments of its desire to have the long-stand- 
ing controversy settled. Early in 1940 the 
British government proposed arbitration 
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as to whether there still were some way of 
carrying out the compensatory clause of 
the Convention of 1859 (which was de- 
signed to decide the question) and stated its 
understanding that when the award was 
made, the final demarcation of the bound- 
ary would be begun at once. The Guate- 
malan government replied that, since the 
terms of the Convention had not been 
fulfilled, it considered the whole question a 
matter for arbitration; in other words, that 
the question of sovereignty and the conse- 
quent indemnity should be the subject of 
arbitration. Both governments, however, 
are agreed that any arbitration tribunal 
should consist of three members, one 
appointed by each of the parties concerned, 
the third by the President of the United 
States. 

Because of illegal activities of some 
foreigners in the country, the government 
issued two decrees on May 24, 1939. The 
first forbids any foreigner temporarily in 
the country to engage, directly or in- 
directly, in any political activity. Spe- 
cifically prohibited are associations that 
may be used for such activity, although 
their avowed purpose is tospread among the 
compatriots of their members the ideas or 
standards of political parties in their 
country of origin; the use of uniforms, in- 
signia, or other symbols of foreign political 
parties; and the publication or distribu- 
tion of printed matter, motion picture 
films, or other forms of propaganda. No 
entity may receive financial support of 
any kind from foreign governments or 
from organizations or individuals outside 
the country. All bodies coming within 
the scope of the decree were to be dis- 
banded within two weeks after its publica- 
tion in the official paper. Educational 
establishments, whether controlled by 
foreigners or Guatemalan citizens, are also 
subject to the provisions of the decree. 
The second measure added to existing leg- 


islation on diplomatic procedure a para- 
graph to the effect that no member of 
the foreign diplomatic service in Guate- 
mala should engage in political activities 
in the republic. 

The President devoted much space to a 
discussion of the financial situation of the 
republic. Money in circulation during 
1939 amounted to 18,049,518 quetzales, 
an increase of 1,878,098 quetzales over 
that of 1938 and an indication of better 
economic conditions. 

Government revenues for the fiscal year 
1938-39 amounted to 13,410,725 quetzales, 
and expenditures to 13,807,496 quetzales. 
The resulting deficit of 396,771 quetzales 
was due to extraordinary payments made 
by the government to decrease the public 
debt. The deficit was met by funds avail- 
able from the surpluses of previous years, 
if the extraordinary payments had not 
been made, the Treasury would have had 
a surplus of 1,654,957 quetzales at the 
close of the fiscal year. 

The public debt was reduced during 
1939 by 4,298,691 quetzales, an amount 
that was 46.6 percent of the balance owed 
in quetzales on December 31, 1938. The 
total public debt as of December 31, 1939, 
amounted to 4,924,996 quetzales and 
£1,520,432. ‘Two important items men- 
tioned by the President in the reduction 
of the public debt were: (1) the retire- 
ment of the 7 percent match concession 
bonds issued in 1930, whereby outstand- 
ing bonds, with interest, having a face 
value of 2,886,457 quetzales were canceled 
for 900,000 quetzales, and (2) the cancel- 
ation of the amount owed to the National 
City Bank, which on December 31, 1938, 
amounted to 239,984 quetzales. 

Exports for 1939 amounted to 16,985,310 
quetzales, and imports to 15,295,729 quet- 
zales, giving a favorable trade balance for 
the year of 1,689,581 quetzales. The 
value of the 1939 imports was 1,465,659 
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quetzales less than in 1938, and of the 
exports, 649,047 quetzales more. The 
government collected 3,647,668 quetzales 
in import duties, and 1,796,469 quetzales 
in export taxes. 

The republic has 3,686 miles of main 
and secondary highways in service at 
present. One hundred sixty-three miles 
of new highways were built during 1939, 
646 miles were under construction at the 
time the President delivered his message, 
and 303 miles were being studied. 

One hundred miles of telegraph and 
telephone lines were built during the pre- 
ceding year. On February 14, 1939, radio 
communication between the most import- 
ant cities of the republic was established, 
and on September 15 this service was 
extended to Mexico City and Tapachula, 
Mexico. 

Among the important accomplishments 
of the public works program for the year 
was the supplying of potable water to nine 
towns and villages, the extension of electric 
light and power from the state power plant 
to seven more villages, and the construc- 
tion of market buildings, parks, and 
landing fields. 

School attendance showed an increase, 
with 147,909 pupils enrolled in the 2,513 
schools. Eight new public and 20 private 
schools were opened during the year. 
Special emphasis was given to instruction 
in the manual arts; during the National 
Fair in November, the exhibit of pupils’ 
work was supplemented by demonstra- 
tions of class-room activities in this field 
by student craftsmen. Forty-three thou- 
sand, six hundred thirty-two students were 
taught to read and write in the schools, 
2,960 soldiers in barracks class-rooms, and 
974 prisoners in the jails. 

The President made his annual visit to 
the various sections of the country, travel- 
ing more than 2,500 miles throughout the 
republic. 


Message of the President of 
Bolwwia 


At the opening of a special session of the 
Bolivian Congress on April 12, 1940, 
Provisional President Quintanilla, who 
took office on August 23, 1939, after the 
death of President Busch, gave an account 
of his administration. 

Since the signing of the Peace Treaty 
with Paraguay, the policy of the Bolivian 
government has been to strengthen politi- 
cal and economic ties with its immediate 
neighbors. ‘To this end the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs visited Asuncién and 
Buenos Aires. In the former capital im- 
portant agreements were signed; the 
President made special mention of two, 
which supplement the Peace Treaty of 
July 21, 1938: those on the rights of private 
property in the Chaco and on the calling 
of a regional conference to improve trans- 
portation facilities for both Bolivia and 
Paraguay. In Buenos Aires, too, signifi- 
cant conventions were signed, dealing, 
among other matters, with the construc- 
tion of the first stretch of the Yacuiba- 
Santa Cruz and the Camiri-Sucre Rail- 
ways, and with the building of an oleoduct 
from El Bermejo to Oran. 

Events of the last few years have left the 
country in an unsatisfactory financial and 
economic condition. Factors of foreign 
origin have made it impossible for the 


_ Provisional Government to draft a policy 


to correct the situation. The beginning 
of President Quintanilla’s administration, 
however, coincided with a rise in the price 
of tin, so that while a deficit was incurred 
for the first nine months of 1939, the 
Treasury had a surplus for the year. 
Several important financial measures 
passed during the year made changes in 
the exchange control system, and affected 
the mining industry especially. The first, 
of June 7, 1939, provided that all exchange 
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from exports should be handled through 
the Central Bank of Bolivia, limited the 
functions of the stabilization fund, and 
created an additional tax on mineral 
exports. However, on October 1 and sub- 
sequently the exchange control regulations 
regarding the delivery of bills covering the 
exportation of tin were modified. 

Since 1931 payments on the national 
foreign debt have been suspended, and the 
President strongly recommended that steps 
be taken to make it possible for the state to 
reach some arrangement with its creditors. 

Education in Bolivia is entering a new 
era. Because of the transition period 
through which the country has been 
passing, there is still conflicting legislation 
on this subject on the statute books, but 
the President expressed his conviction that 
a new and suitable type of national educa- 
tion was being developed. So great was 
the administration’s concern over the 
problem, that the appropriation for educa- 
tion in the 1940 budget was double that 
for the preceding year. Changes in the 
program for Indian education have been 
made, upon recommendation of authorities 
on the subject. 

Both the settlement of new regions and 
the possibility of Bolivia’s being self-sus- 
taining as regards its food supply depend 
upon the communication systems of the 
country. ‘Three highway projects in par- 


ticular have been given preferential atten- , 


tion by the Provisional Government: 
Cochabamba-Todos Santos, Tarija- 
Fortin Campero, and Coroico-Guanay. 
Work has also gone forward on the Sucre- 
Camiri and the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz 
Railways. 

As tin is the main source of revenue for 
the nation, measures have been taken to 
increase production, but the exploitation of 
other metals for which there is a favorable 
market abroad has also been encouraged. 

The administration of the State Petro- 


leum Deposits should be further improved, 
to satisfy the needs of the country and 
meet obligations previously assumed. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Irrigation, 
Colonization, and Immigration has been 
organized to give the greatest possible 
benefits to the country. Experimental 
farms and stations have been created, fairs 
and exhibitions encouraged, and students 
sent abroad to study agriculture and stock- 
raising. 

The President paid tribute to the work 
of the Mexican Irrigation Commission, 
which rendered valuable services to the 
nation during the year. 

The work accomplished in the fields of 
labor and of social legislation has been 
most satisfactory. A special commission 
from the International Labor Office at 
Geneva made a study of national condi- 
tions and submitted a report recommend- 
ing interesting changes in the social 
legislation of the country. 

Because of the sanitation problems facing 
the country, the Ministry of Health and 
Hygiene was created in 1938. During its 
short existence, the ministry has worked 
effectively to protect public health. 


Inter-American Bar Assoctation 


During the meetings of the Section on 
International Law, Public Law and 
Jurisprudence of the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress, held in Washington 
in May 1940, the Inter-American Bar 
Association was created. Its constitution 
was signed on May 16, 1940, by delegates 
representing national and local bar asso- 
ciations of thirteen of the American re- 
publics. Such an organization has long 
been earnestly desired by internationally 
minded lawyers of the American nations 
and its establishment reflects their desire 
for effective continental cooperation in the 
field of law. 
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The purposes of the new Association are 
set forth in Article I of its constitution, as 
follows: 


To establish and maintain relations between 
associations and organizations of lawyers, national 
and local, in the various countries of the Americas, 
to provide a forum for exchanges of views; 

To advance the science of jurisprudence in all 
its phases and particularly the study of compara- 
tive law; to promote uniformity of commercial 
legislation; to further the diffusion of knowledge 
of the laws of the various countries throughout 
the Americas; 

To uphold the honor of the profession of the 
law; and to encourage cordial intercourse among 
the lawyers of the Western Hemisphere; 

To meet in Conference from time to time for 
discussion and for the purposes of the Associatior. 


The Association’s membership is to be 
composed of national, state, and local bar 
associations and national or local profes- 
sional organizations devoted to specialized 
branches of the law. The Association is 
to be governed by a council, consisting of 
one member chosen on behalf of each of 
the twenty-one republics from the partici- 
pating national bar association, or if there 
is no national association, from the largest 
nation-wide or other recognized bar associ- 
ation; an executive committee; a_presi- 
dent; vice-presidents, one from each of 
the twenty-one nations; a secretary-gen- 
eral and assistant secretaries-general, the 
number of which will be prescribed in the 
by-laws; and a treasurer. The executive 
committee, which is to be the managing 
directorate, will be composed of the presi- 
dent, secretary-general, and four of the 
councilors. Pending the election of per- 
manent officers, which will take place at 
the Association’s first conference to be held 
some time in 1941 in the city of Panama, 
the administration of the Association is 
vested in the organizing committee, which 
is composed of the following persons: 
Colonel William C. Rigby, Washington, 
D. C., Chairman; Camilo de Brigard, 
Colombia; Luis Anderson, Costa Rica; 


Natalio Chediak, Cuba; 
garde, Haiti; 
Venezuela. 


Dantés Belle- 
and J. Blanco U2ztariz, 
Manuel Fernandez Super- 
vielles, dean of the Bar Association of 
Habana, Cuba, is the Provisional Presi- 
dent, and William Roy Vallance, State 
Department, Washington, is the Provi- 
sional Secretary-General. 

English, Spanish, Portuguese and French 
are designated as the official languages of 
the Association, and all documents printed 
by the Association are to be distributed to 
member associations upon request in any 
or all of these four languages. General ex- 
penses of the Association are to be met by 
dues from member associations. Location 
of the executive headquarters is to be fixed 
in the by-laws. 

Several United States organizations have 
already agreed to become members in 
the Association. ‘These include the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, New York City Bar 
Association, American Foreign Law Asso- 
ciation, Puerto Rican Bar Association, 
Missouri Bar Association, and Federal 
Bar Association. 


Report of Committee of Experts on 
Nature Protection and Wild Life 


Preservation in the American 


Republics 


From May 13 to 16, 1940, there met at the 
Pan American Union the Committee of 
Experts established by the Union in ac- 
cordance with Resolution XX XVIII of the 
Eighth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States for the purpose of studying the 
problems of nature protection and wild life 
preservation in the American republics and 
of formulating a draft convention for the 
preservation of the flora and fauna of the 
Western Hemisphere. In the course of its 
sessions the Committee, which was com- 
posed of representatives from seventeen of 
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the twenty-one nations, carefully considered 
material obtained in answer to question- 
naires previously sent out by the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, and in 
accordance with that and other available 
information, prepared a draft convention 
covering the important basic requirements 
for nature protection and wild life preserva- 
tion on a broad international basis in the 
American republics. ‘The convention pro- 
vides that the contracting governments 
shall establish national parks, national 
reserves, nature monuments, and _ strict 
wilderness reserves for the protection and 
preservation of areas of scenic beauty and 
unusual geologic formation, and animal 
and plant life of aesthetic, historic, or 
scientific interest and value. 

The convention has been deposited with 
the Pan American Union and is to be 
opened for signature by the American 
Governments on October 12,1940. It will 
go into effect three months after the de- 
posit with the Pan American Union of 
not less than five ratifications. 


Forest conservation in Mexico 


On January 16, 1940, the President of 
Mexico approved a resolution (published 
in the Diario Oficial of Mexico, Vol. 
CXVIII, No. 31, February 7, 1940), which 
created a commission for the promotion of 
the use of substitutes for wood, charcoal, 
and firewood for domestic and industrial 
purposes, in an effort to conserve the 
forests of the country. 

The deforestation which inevitably will 
result if wood continues to be almost the 
only fuel used throughout Mexico is recog- 
nized as already presenting a grave prob- 
lem which must be corrected before more 
serious inroads are made on the nation’s 
forests. Education of the country as a 
whole to a widespread use of fuel oil for 
domestic and industrial services is consid- 


ered to be a fundamental factor in the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The new commission is to be made up of 
the Secretaries of National Economy, 
Treasury and Public Credit, Agriculture 
and Promotion, and the Distribuidora de 
Petréleos (the Government oil marketing 
agency), and it is charged in the resolution 
with study of the following aspects of the 
problem: 

1. The financing of an enterprise for the 
manufacture of portable oil-burning stoves 
adapted for kitchen service among the 
rural population, suitable for the pottery 
cooking utensils which are in general use, 
and at a minimum cost which will permit 
purchase of the stoves by agricultural 
workers under the economic conditions 
which prevail among them. 

2. Study of the legal provisions which 
would need to be made in order to replace 
present wood-burning industrial machin- 
ery with new oil-burning equipment. 

3. Study of the legal steps which might 
be taken to grant subsidies to construction 
firms which make use of concrete and iron 
as substitutes for wood. 


Fourth Pan American Red 
Cross Conference 


The Pan American Union has been in- 
formed by Norman H. Davis, President of 
the League of Red Cross Societies, that the 
Fourth Pan American Red Cross Confer- 
ence will meet at Santiago, Chile, on 
December 5, 1940. 


Latin American novel competition 


The publishing house of Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Inc., in cooperation with the Pan 
American Union, has announced a compe- 
tition for unpublished novels by Latin 
American authors. Works by writers of 
any country, member of the Pan American 
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Union, and of Puerto Rico are eligible. 
The novels, which must contain at least 
50,000 words, are to be submitted to 
national juries between March 15 and 
November 15, 1940, and the winning selec- 
tions will then be sent to an international 
jury composed of John Dos Passos and 
Blair Niles, of the United States, and 
Ernesto Montenegro, of Chile. 

The author of the prize-winning novel 
will receive $1,000 from Farrar and Rine- 
hart, $500 for British rights from the 
London firm of Nicholson & Watson, and 
$1,000 from Redbook Magazine as an 
option for serial rights; if the magazine 
decides to publish it as a serial, it will pay 
an additional $4,000 for the privilege. In 
addition, Farrar and Rinehart will pay 
royalties under certain conditions. ‘The 
publishers will arrange for the translation 
into English without cost to the author, 
who will retain all other rights to his 
work. 

Further details of the competition may be 
obtained from the Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation of the Pan American Union. 


Argentine cotton crop, 1939-39 


The Argentine ginned cotton crop of the 
1938-39 season amounted to 70,891 tons, 
nearly 5,000 tons more than estimated and 
19,446 tons more than that of the previous 
year. A total of 241,414 tons of cotton 
was presented at the 129 cotton gins oper- 
ating in the republic, and in addition to the 
fiber production, there were 160,257 tons 
of cottonseed. 

The high fiber yield (29.4 percent) from 
the ginning operations was especially 
gratifying. It was largely due to the fact 
that the National Cotton Board had 
experimented with seed of high-yield 
varieties obtained from the principal 
cotton-producing countries abroad and 
had distributed among the planters 


selected seed of the varieties best adapted 
to Argentine conditions. 

Cotton is grown in 13 provinces or 
territories of Argentina. ‘The Territory of 
the Chaco leads, with 660,000 acres planted 
to cotton and 93 gins in operation; the 
Province of Corrientes is next in impor- 
tance, with 13,400 acres and 16 gins. 


Encouragement of agriculture in 


Colombia 


During the last two months of 1939 the 
Government of Colombia passed several 
measures to encourage the development of 
various phases of agriculture within the 
republic. 

Special funds were appropriated to help 
in the solution of problems in specific 
branches. ‘To improve rice cultivation in 
the Department of Bolivar, 4,000 pesos will 
be spent in the growing of selected seed and 
its distribution to growers, the installation 
of grading machinery, and the construction 
of buildings for treating and storing the 
grain. The sum of 30,000 pesos was al- 
lotted for the construction of cattle dips in 
the Departments of Bolivar and Magda- 
lena, as part of the campaign against cattle 
parasites. To aid in the establishment of 
industries utilizing banana by-products in 
the banana growing region of the Magda- 
lena, 50,000 pesos have been set aside, in 
order to ‘‘promote as rapidly and effectively 
as possible the establishment of a new source 
of national wealth.” 

Laws passed in December provided for 
the establishment of an experimental farm 
in Fusagasuga, in the Department of 
Cundinamarca; a national experimental 
farm at a site to be determined in the 
Department of Narino; a school of agricul- 
tural training for 200 students, to be opened 
in 1941, at Armero, Tolima; and two 
agricultural colonies, one in Narino and 
the other in the Territory of Putumayo. 
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A decree on the exploitation of forestry 
products was designed to protect the 
natural resources of the nation. The 
measure prohibits the cutting and destruc- 
tion of palm trees bearing oil-producing 
nuts; the burning over of government- or 
privately-owned tracts of lands if indus- 
trially useful trees or products are thereby 
endangered; the destruction of trees or 
shrubs serving as hosts to orchid plants (and 
orchid collectors must always leave some 
plants of every species); and the exporta- 
tion of seeds, trees, and cuttings from 
national forests except with permission of 
the Ministry of National Economy. The 
formalities with which exporters of lumber 
must comply are also given, one of the 
requirements being that each piece of 
lumber must be indelibly marked “‘Product 
of Colombia.” 


Dominican Republic starts model 


farm 


On February 28, 1940, Dr. Manuel de J. 
Troncoso de la Concha, then Vice Presi- 
dent and now President of the Dominican 
Republic, officially inaugurated the new 
Ramon Caceres Model Farm. Located 
on the site of the former School of Agricul- 
ture at Haina, it will house the technical 
and administrative offices of the National 
Department of Agriculture, Industry, and 
Labor, and is equipped with laboratories 
and model farm buildings of all kinds. 
The establishment of such an institution in 
the southern part of the Republic fills a 
long-felt need, and an intensive program of 
experimental work and study will be pur- 
sued toward the development of scientific 
methods and procedures that may be ad- 
vantageously applied to agriculture, stock 
raising, and all related industries in the 
Republic. ‘The program, which will in- 
clude the development of improved seeds, 
the breeding of first-class poultry and stock, 


and experiments with new crops, will be 
in charge of a group of experts of the 
Department of Agriculture, Industry, and 
Labor. It is anticipated that great bene- 
fits will eventually accrue to agriculturists, 
cattle and poultry raisers, and _ those 
engaged in other farming activities, as a 
result of the Model Farm’s operation. 


Haiti establishes coffee nurseries 


The Government of Haiti and Haitian 
coffee growers and exporters are cooperat- 
ing in a program of coffee betterment which 
is leading toward a steady development of 
the country’s coffee industry. The pro- 
gram covers increased production, better 
quality, and improved preparation meth- 
ods, and has already shown excellent 
results. 

The first step toward increased produc- 
tion has been the establishment of ten 
coffee nurseries where especially selected 
seeds are planted and nurtured by the 
most improved scientific methods until the 
young trees are ready to transplant to loca- 
tions offering the best conditions for the 
cultivation of first quality coffee. The 
present program anticipates new plantings 
of four million trees in 1940 and an addi- 
tional four million in 1941 which, it is 
estimated, will eventually increase Haiti’s 
production by about 40,000 bags per year. 

The Government has been installing 
coffee drying platforms on coffee farms 
throughout the country. These platforms, 
the installation of which is being continued, 
have been important factors in the im- 
proved quality of Haitian coffee. Other 
steps of the preparation processes are also 
being carefully supervised by the Govern- 
ment and, on the whole, the outlook for 
expansion of the industry is optimistic. 

The March 1940 Monthly Bulletin pub- 
lished by the Office of the Fiscal Repre- 
sentative of the Republic of Haiti calls 
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attention to the slow movement of Haiti’s 
current coffee crop to overseas markets 
Markets 
in Europe, which in recent years have ab- 
sorbed about two-thirds of the Haitian 
coffee crop, are now either closed entirely 


because of the European war. 


or severely restricting their purchases. 
On the other hand, shipments to the 
United States have shown a marked and 
satisfactory increase over those of last year, 
and it is anticipated that the steadily im- 
proving quality resulting from the cam- 
paign will lead to increased popularity and 
a larger market in the United States. 


Uruguayan Irrigation Commission 


The Government of Uruguay, by means of 
Decree No. 24/940, approved January 17, 
1940, established a new National Com- 
mission for the Promotion of Irrigation. 
The fact was recognized that although the 
country has a more than adequate volume 
of water, agriculture has not been receiving 
the full benefits of this supply because there 
have been no means of equitably distrib- 
uting it. In some areas an overabundance 
of water has caused serious soil erosion 
and in other parts a lack of water has 
resulted in equally severe damage to crops. 
Agricultural experts believe that once a 
good system of irrigation is established, it 
will result in a greater diversification of 
crops and in the cultivation of choice 
products which naturally will have a 
higher marketable value. 

The duties of the new Commission will 
be to study all phases of the problem and 
to work out a general plan which will lead 
to the installation of a scientific irrigation 
system for the whole country. The Com- 
mission is to be composed of one representa- 
tive from each of the following bodies: 
Ministry of Livestock and Agriculture, 
Office of Agronomy, School of Agronomy, 
Hydrographic Office, General Office of 


the Rio Negro Works, Jackson Agricul- 
tural School, and the Federation and 
Rural Association of Uruguay. 


Argentine Academy of Surgeons 


On’ December 20, 1939,> the Argenumnte 
Academy of Surgeons was installed in 
Buenos Aires. The new organization had 
recently been created by Presidential de- 
cree, and replaces the Society of Surgeons 
of Buenos Aires. The president of the 
former society, Dr. Ricardo Rodriguez 
Villegas, is the head of the new academy. 


Bolivian-Paraguayan Institute 


At a meeting held on October 19, 1939, in 
the University of San Andrés, La Paz, the 
Bolivian-Paraguayan Institute was for- 
mally established. Itisasister organization 
to the Paraguay-Bolivia Institute founded 
in Asuncién, Paraguay, and noted in the 
BULLETIN for January 1940, and the aims 
of both Institutes are to cement cultural 
and intellectual ties between the two 
nations. The Bolivian Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and of Education and the Para- 
guayan Minister to Bolivia are honorary 
presidents of the new organization. The 
rector (president) of the University, Dr. 
Héctor Ormachea Zalles, was elected 
president, and Sr. Fernando Iturralde 
Chinel, secretary. 


Dominican-Chilean Cultural Institute 


On the initiative of Sr. Victor Domingo 
Silva, Chargé d’Affaires of Chile in the 
Dominican Republic, a group of citizens 
prominent in governmental, educational, 
and cultural circles in Ciudad Trujillo 
met on April 11, 1940, in the office of the 
Secretary of State for Public Education 
and Fine Arts, to form the Dominican- 
Chilean Cultural Institute. 
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The Chargé d’ Affaires of Chile addressed 
the gathering at the request of the Secre- 
tary of State of the Dominican Republic, 
setting forth the considerations which had 
motivated his suggestion for the formation 
of such an institute, and the aims toward 
which its activities would be directed. 
The Institute will work for the promotion 
of a wider mutual acquaintance between 
the Dominican Republic and Chile; the 
development of cultural relations be- 
tween the two countries through the inter- 
change of visits of professors, intellectuals, 
artists, scientists, and specialists in all 
branches of learning and knowledge, not 
excluding representatives of economic, 
industrial, and commercial activity; and 
the dissemination of all kinds of information 
that might lead to a better understanding 
and the cultivation and extension of the 
ethical, political, social, intellectual, and 
economic bonds between the two countries. 

The formation of the Institute was 
approved by all the persons present at the 
initial meeting and a council was elected 
to prepare by-laws and a plan of work, in 
order that the Institute’s activities might 
get under way at the earliest possible date. 


Colombian Nutrition Council 


A decree of February 21, 1940, created the 
National Nutrition Council of Colombia, 
to advise the national government as to the 
policy to be adopted to correct deficiencies 
and mistaken practices in the diet of the 
Colombian people, especially among work- 
ers and the rural population. 

The members of the Council, which is an 
honorary organization, are the Minister of 
Labor, Health, and Social Welfare, or his 
delegate; the chiefs of two bureaus of the 
Ministry; the chief of the Chemistry Sec- 
tion of the National Health Institute; one 
representative each from the Ministry of 
the Treasury, the Ministry of Public 


Works, the Ministry of Education, the 
Comptroller General’s Office, the Na- 
tional Academy of Medicine, and the 
National Society of Agriculturists. 

Among the specific duties with which the 
Council is charged are the following: to 
study the present diet and food habits of 
the people; to fix the most suitable dietary 
standards for the different regions of the 
to collect information about 
dietary studies already made in Colombia 
and about research carried out in other 
countries, with an examination as to their 
possible application in Colombia; to 
organize educational campaigns to correct 
defective food habits; to study the influence 
of diet on health and physique in each 
zone; to study the means of eliminating 
deficiency diseases; to advise the Ministry 
of Labor on regulations to be adopted for 
proper handling of foodstuffs; and to 
study the diets to be followed in school 
lunchrooms and People’s Restaurants, and 
advise the Ministries of Labor and of 
Education thereon. 


country; 


Malaria control in the state of 
Rio de Faneivo 


By a decree-law of January 29, 1940, the 
Malaria Service for the state of Rio de 
Janeiro was created as a dependency 
of the Ministry of Education and Public 
Health. The new service will study ma- 
laria in the marshlands of the state; take 
the necessary measures to exterminate the 
mosquito vector of malaria in the region 
and to prevent its introduction from other 
regions; and undertake an educational 
campaign among the people. 


School lunches in Argentina 


The Argentine National Committee for 
School Aid announced that during 1939 
more than 115,000 school children received 
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lunches in the 1,234 school lunchrooms 
established for the benefit of undernour- 
ished children. The Committee also dis- 
tributed 260,000 outfits of clothing, as well 
as toothbrushes and dentifrices. It also 
gave medical charts, outlining health 
measures and means of disease prevention, 
to teachers and parents. 


Notes on Labor and Social Welfare 


RETIREMENT AND PENSION FUND FOR JOUR- 
NALISTS IN ARGENTINA.—A Retirement and 
Pension Fund for Journalists has been 
created in Argentina, the fifth institution of 
its kind of national scope to be established 
there. Affiliation with the Fund is com- 
pulsory for all enterprises engaged in the 
publication of newspapers, magazines, or 
any kind of information service, and all 
persons over eighteen years of age who are 
regularly employed in publishing busi- 
nesses come under the provisions of the 
Fund. 

The Fund’s capital will be made up of 
the obligatory contribution of seven per 
cent of the salary or wages of the employee, 
plus an amount equal to the first month’s 
salary of each employee to be paid in 
twenty-four monthly installments. The 
publishing firms will contribute a sum 
equal to three and a half per cent of the 
salaries and wages which they pay, and 
the Government will contribute a sum 
equal to five per cent computed on the 
same basis. 

Recognition will be given to rights ac- 
quired through length of service, and after 
a minimum of sixty monthly contributions 
has been made, a beneficiary may receive 
ordinary or extraordinary retirement pay. 
The latter applies to cases of incapacitation 
after ten years of service, and pensions will 
be granted to the families of employees 
who die after an equal term. 

BRAZIL ADOPTS MEANS TO COUNTER= 


ACT PRICE SPECULATION ON ARTICLES OF 
PRIME NECESSITY.— The Brazilian Govern- 
ment has taken steps to prevent increases 
in the prices of articles of prime necessity, 
such as began to be evident after the out- 
break of the war in Europe. Decree-Law 
No. 1716, approved in October 1939, 
defined as a crime or infraction against 
the public economy any speculation or 
undue rise in the prices of commodities, 
articles, and merchandise considered indis- 
pensable for the subsistence and normal 
exercise of the activities of all individuals. 
Included in this category are fuel, materials 
for construction and lighting, and pharma- 
ceutical supplies. 

For the purpose of exercising an effica- 
cious and immediate control, the investi- 
gation and check of infringements of this 
law were delegated to the police. The 
National Safety Court was named to pre- 
side in the first prosecution of all suits 
under the law, and it was provided that 
the proceedings in all cases should be sent 
to that court within a term of eight days. 
This new effort to normalize the cost of 
living strengthens the authority conferred 
upon the Supply 
September. 


Commis svone smn 


NATIONALIZATION OF LABOR IN BRAZIL.— 
On December 7, 1939, the Government of 
Brazil approved Decree-Law No. 1843 on 
the nationalization of labor,! which repeals 
and supersedes the measures hitherto in 
effect on the matter. The law ratifies the 
principle that in all industrial or commer- 
cial enterprises at least two-thirds of the 
personnel must be native Brazilians. This 
does not apply, however, to the extractive 
industries, with the exception of mining, 
or to rural industries or to those within the 
agricultural zone whose purpose is the 
cultivation or processing of agricultural 
products. 


! Legislation of this ty pe was initiated by Decree-Law 
No. 19482, December 12, 1930. 
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In some cases, given special circum- 
stances of a technical character and pre- 
vious study by the National Department 
of Labor, a smaller proportion may be 
fixed. For the purpose of the law, for- 
eigners married to Brazilians or who have 
children born in Brazil will be considered 
as citizens. The proportion that applies to 
the percentage of native employees is 
equally applicable to total payrolls, of 
which only one-third may be paid to 
foreigners. 

Industrial and commercial enterprises 
are defined by the law as follows: Commu- 
nications; land, river, sea, and air trans- 
portation; repair shops; commercial hous- 
es; banks and insurance firms; newspapers 
and broadcasting stations; private schools, 
with the exception of certain religious 
institutions; pharmacies, theaters, sports 
clubs, hotels, restaurants, bar rooms, 
hospitals, and finally, mining companies. 

INDIAN POLICY IN Brazit.—The Indian 
Bureau of Brazil was established in 1910, 
and until 1920 was under the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Since then it has been vari- 
ously under the Ministries of Labor, Indus- 
try, and Commerce and of War, until by 
decree-laws 1736 and 1886 of 1939 it was 
transferred once again to the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Decree - law 1736 stated 
that “‘the problem of protecting the In- 
dians is closely related to the question of 
colonization, for from a material view- 
point, it is a matter of directing and inter- 
esting the Indians in the cultivation of the 
soil, so that they may become useful to the 
country and can cooperate with the civ- 
ilized populace that devotes itself to agri- 
cultural activities.’ The second decree- 
law dealt with administrative details of the 
transfer. 

A National Council on Indian Protection 
was established in Brazil by means of 
Decree-Law No. 1794, approved Novem- 
ber 22, 1939. The Council, whose seven 


members are to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, will undertake a 
study of the problems relating to the 
incorporation of the Indians into the 
national society, and through the assist- 
ance of the Service for the Protection 
of the Indian, established in 1911 as a 
result of the excellent work of the high- 
minded Indianist General Candido Maria- 
no Rondon, the Council will take steps to 
put into effect all measures designed for 
the protection and social assistance of this 
section of the country’s population. 

Work along these lines has been develop- 
ing in Brazil for the past fifty years. 
litwas von December 15a Olt tharthe 
first regulation of the Government on 
Indian protection was issued. The ex- 
periences of General Rond6én, entrusted 
at that time with carrying on a campaign 
of pacification among the remote tribes 
of the forests, changed the ideas of untam- 
ability and ferocity which had previously 
been held in regard to the Indians. 
Their status as citizens to whom the Goy- 
ernment ought to extend protection was 
recognized, and that new concept was 
expressed in the law of 1928 and in the 
present constitution. The provisions of 
the new 1939 law give further support 
to the work already done, and the regu- 
lations which are being prepared and the 
Indian Code which will serve as a basis 
and standard for the activities of the 
National Council and the above-men- 
tioned Service, will help to harmonize 
and bring into conformity all aspects— 
economic, social, and religious—of the 
Brazilian Indian policy. 

FUNDS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN’S LUNCHES 
IN CuILE.—The Government of Chile has 
allotted 1,000,000 pesos to help provide 
lunches for needy school children. Until 
recently municipalities were obliged by 
law to allocate one-half of one percent of 
their total receipts for the maintenance 
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of this important school service, but local 
contributions have now been increased to 
five percent and the assistance to needy 
pupils has been extended to include cloth- 
ing as well as food. According to estimates 
based on municipal income, plus the 
national contribution of 1,000,000 pesos, 
approximately 8,500,000 pesos will prob- 
ably be available during the current year 
for this type of aid to an increased num- 
ber of needy children. 

SOCIAL SECURITY IN CUBA AND VENE- 
ZUELA.—Both Cuba and Venezuela are 
about to establish national systems of 
social security. In Cuba a commission 
has been formed to propose the text of 
the law and to fix the administrative 
policy to be followed. Representatives 
of various branches of industry and com- 
merce have appeared before the commis- 
sion to express their views on the project, 
which in turn will be submitted by the 
commission to the consideration of the 
congress. 

Even more concrete preliminary work 
has been accomplished thus far by the 
Government of Venezuela. For three 
years the Social Security Service, created 
in 1936, has been preparing the type of 
demographic statistics which are so val- 
uable in the organization of a vitally 
important service such as social security. 
In addition to the collection of data on 
labor accidents and sickness,” the Service 
has classified more than 80,000 labor, 
industrial, and commercial payroll lists. 
On the basis of these data projects are 
being formulated which will serve as a 
foundation for the compulsory 
security law. ‘Two technical experts from 
the International Labor Office, Cyrille 
Dechamp and Antonin Zelenka, have col- 
laborated in this task. 

FIRST STUDENTS GRADUATE FROM SOCIAL 


social 


2 See ““Soctal Security in Venezuela,’ BULLETIN of 
the Pan American Union, May 1940, pp. 417-418. 


SERVICE SCHOOL IN PERu.—In December 
1939 the School of Social Service of Peru 
graduated twenty-eight young women, 
the first students to have completed the 
institution’s two-year course of study. 
The course includes one year of theory 
during which psychology, hygiene, social 
practice, legislation, physical education of 
children, gymnastics, and other similar 
techniques are studied. Then follows a 
year of professional practice, at the end of 
which the student must submit a thesis in 
order to qualify for a diploma as social 
worker. Graduates are then eligible for 
positions as social workers in industrial 
firms or with the Government, which is 
constantly extending its services in the 
fields of health, hygienic living conditions, 
maternity, nutrition, and family protection. 

The professional preparation of social 
workers and their suitable placement in 
private and public services is certain to be 
advanced by the Central Social Service 
Office, which has just been established in 
Lima. This Office, which will function 
in connection with the school, will coordi- 
nate all the activities of social service in- 
stitutions, with the object of avoiding a 
wasteful expenditure of both energy and 
funds. 


Publications of the Pan American 
Union, January through 


June 1940 


The publications of the Pan American 
Union in the six months ended June 30, 
1940, reflected its expanded activities in 
connection with such new bodies as the 
Neutrality Committee (created by the 
First Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics) and 
the Committee:of Experts on: Nature Pro- 
tection and Wild Life Preservation; with 
the Eighth American Scientific Congress, 
and with other phases of the celebration of 
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the fiftieth anniversary of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 

The material especially prepared for the 
fiftieth anniversary included—in addi- 
tion to the commemorative issue of the 
BULLETIN containing many comprehen- 
sive articles—a new edition of Jn the Service 
of the Americas, a collection of fifty-year 
surveys in various fields of inter-American 
endeavor, and other annual Pan American 
Day publications, listed in the BULLETIN 
for February 1940. 

JuripicaL Drvision.—This division has 
issued a number of documentary volumes 
pertinent to the work of the Neutrality 
Committee, which has been meeting in 
Rio de Janeiro. Number 12 in the Law 
and Treaty Series is an extremely informa- 
tive collection of Decrees and Regulations on 
Neutrality, which, with two supplements, 
contains in the language of the original 
the neutrality legislation of the nations 
members of the Pan American Union as 
deposited with the Union by their govern- 
ments in accordance with a resolution 
passed at the Panama Meeting of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs. The activities of the 
Neutrality Committee have been recorded 
in English, Spanish, and Portuguese 
through mimeographed copies of its reso- 
lutions and the recommendations made by 
it to the countries, members of the Union. 

In the publications dealing with the 
codification of international law, five 
mimeographed books, in six volumes, have 
appeared in a Spanish edition and will be 
published later in English and in Portu- 
guese. The Spanish titles are as follows: 

Tomo I. Perfeccionamiento y Coordinacién de 
los Instrumentos Interamericanos de Paz. Prime- 
ra Parte, Informe sobre los proyectos presentados 
a la Octava Conferencia Internacional Americana 
relativos al perfeccionamiento y coordinacién de 
los instrumentos interamericanos de paz. 

Tomo I. Perfeccionamiento y Coordinacién de 
los Instrumentos Interamericanos de Paz. Se- 


gunda Parte, Estudio comparado de los proyectos 
presentados a la Octava Conferencia Internacional 


Americana sobre perfeccionamiento y coordina- 
cién de los instrumentos interamericanos de paz. 
Tomo II. Texto de los proyectos sobre perfec- 
cionamiento y coordinacién de los instrumentos 
interamericanos de paz sometidos a la Octava 
Conferencia Internacional Americana. 

Tomo III. Convenios y acuerdos interameri- 
canos de paz existentes y otros convenios de paz 
suscritos por los Estados Americanos. 

Tomo IV. Texto de los documentos relativos 
al establecimiento de una Asociacién de Naciones 
Americanas sometidos a la Octava Conferencia 
Internacional Americana. 

Tomo V. Texto de los documentos relativos a 
la identificacién del agresor y a la aplicacién de 
sanciones sometidos a la Octava Conferencia 
Internacional Americana. 

The semi-annual revision of the treaty 
chart, prepared in English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, on The Status of the Treaties 
and Conventions signed at the International 
Conferences of American States and at other 
Pan American Conferences was made in 
January 1940. 

Other publications of the division are 
Bar Associations and Legal Academies and Socie- 
tees in the American Republics; Protocol on Uni- 
formity of Powers of Attorney which are to be Utr- 
lized Abroad (in English, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and French); Draft Projects on Inter- 
American Copyright Protection (English only); 
two Informes sobre Nacionalidad (Spanish 
only); and Proyectos sobre el Reconocimento 
de la Beligerancia (Spanish only). 

Division OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERA- 
TION.—Special comprehensive 
graphed volumes were issued by this divi- 
sion in English and in Spanish for use by 
the Committee of Experts on Nature 
Protection and Wild Life Preservation. 
The title of the English edition is Docu- 
mentary Materval on Nature Protection and Wild 
Life Preservation in Latin America (vol. 1, parts 
{wands 2 Fauna vols lly parts) land 2; 
Flora and National Parks). The Draft 
Convention and Report of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union on Nature Protec- 
tion and Wild Life Preservation in the Amer- 
ican Republics (in English and in Spanish) 


mimeo- 
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and the minutes (in Spanish) of the com- 
mittee, which met May 13-16, 1940, were 
also issued by the division. 

The division has continued its Serzes 
on Cooperatives with the following studies: 
Cooperative Creameries in the United States 
by Frank Robotka and Frank Shefrin 
(English no. 14); El Movimiento Cooperativo 
en Chile, by Oscar Parrao S. (Spanish no. 
12); Lechertas Cooperativas, by William 
C. Welden (Spanish no. 13); and Asso- 
ciacoes Cooperativas de Leite, by Welden 
(Portuguese no. 12). 

TRAVEL Driviston.—For each country 
member of the Union the Travel Division 
has issued a mimeographed pamphlet 
giving the requirements for the entry of 
aliens. ‘These have been brought up to 
date, and are available for distribution. 
Inland Connections in South America, a new 
publication, is another valuable aid to 
travelers in the American republics. Also 
of interest to prospective voyagers is a 
recently begun series on Holidays and 
Festivals in Latin America. ‘The pamphlet 
for Brazil has already appeared, and others 
on Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, and Peru are in 
preparation. 

Division oF Economic INFORMATION.— 
Issues of volume IX of Commercial Pan 
America that have appeared in 1940 are as 
follows: Basic Economic Trends in Latin 
America (No. 1, January); El Salvador’s 
Economic Development (No. 2, February); 
Ecuador’ s Economic Problem (No. 3, March); 
and Annual Economic Survey of Latin America 
(No. 4, April, May, June). The same 
material was also published in Spanish. 

The bookletson Peru, Mexico, and Vene- 
zuela in the American Nation Series were re- 
vised, as was that on Rio de Janeiro in the 
American City Series. 
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STATISTICAL Divis1on.—T he Foreign Trade 
Series was continued with the compilation 
of two surveys, entitled respectively Com- 
merce of Uruguay for 1938, and Commerce of 
Brazil for 1938. ‘The General Survey: For- 
eign Trade in Latin America for 1938 is now 
available, and a new edition of the chart 
The Americas at a Glance is being compiled. 
Recent Statistics on Ecuadorean Foreign Trade 
was also published in the spring of 1940. 

Division oF LaBor AND SoctaL In- 
MATION.—This division, which began to 
function on January 1, 1940, has issued the 
first number of Noteczas, a mimeographed 
publication in Spanish, containing in- 
formation on current labor and _ social 
activities in the Americas. A_ similar 
publication in English will soon appear. 

CoLtumpus MemoriIAL Lisprary.—The 
six regular issues of The Pan American 
Bookshelf, the monthly compilation of 
accessions to the Library, have duly ap- 
peared. ‘Iwo issues contained valuable 
supplements, as follows: Contributien to the 
Bolivarian Bibliography of Ecuador, by Carlos 
A. Vivanco (February), and Book Stores and 
Publishers in Latin America (April). 

DivisioN OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERA- 
TION.—The publications of this division 
for the first six months of 1940 include: 
Correo (No. 19, abril); Correo (No. 7, 
abril); Lectura para Maestros (No. 10, abril); 
Leitura para Educadores (No. 5, margo); Mo- 
tion Picture Films in Latin America, 1940; and 
A Syllabus for the Teaching of Latin American 
Fistory in the High Schools, compiled by A. 
Curtis Wilgus. 

MiscELLANEOUS.—To the Spanish edi- 
tion of the Serzes on Congresses and Confer- 
ences has been added Acta Final del Primer 
Congreso Indigenista Interamericano, held in 
Patzcuaro, Michoacan, Mexico, April 14— 
24, 1940. 
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Tue Pan AmMEeRicAN Union, now 50 years old, is 


an international organization created and main- 
tained by the twenty-one American Republics: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Origi- 
nally known as the International Bureau of the 
American Republics, it was established in 1890 in 
accordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. ‘The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 


proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 





Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, eco- 
nomics, intellectual cooperation, juridical matters, 
agricultural cooperation, travel, and labor and 
social information. All these divisions maintain 
close relations with official and unofficial bodies 
in the countries members of the Union. The 
Columbus Memorial Library contains 105,000 
volumes and many maps. The BULLETIN of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ 
of the institution. For a list of other publications 


of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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THE CUBAN CAPITOL 


In this edifice, one of the most magnificent capitols in the Americas, the Second Meeting of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics convened on July 21, 1940. 
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The Habana Meeting 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 


of the American Republics 


L. S. ROWE 


Director General of the Pan American Union 


AT THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
for the Maintenance of Peace held at 
Buenos Aires in December 1936, the first 
step was taken toward establishing a pro- 
cedure of consultation between the re- 
sponsible authorities of the American 
republics for the purpose of meeting any 
emergency that may arise in their rela- 
tions with one another or with non- 
American States. The plan destined to 
have such important results was first 
formulated in the Convention for the 
Maintenance, Preservation and Reestab- 
lishment of Peace signed at the Buenos 
Aires Conference. Two years later, at the 
Eighth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States held at Lima, Peru, the pro- 
cedure of consultation was strengthened 
by the terms of the ‘“‘Declaration of Lima”’ 


in which it was specifically provided that 
in order to facilitate consultation the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs of the American 
republics should meet whenever it was 
deemed necessary or advisable. 

The problems presented to the American 
republics by reason of the outbreak of the 
European War, especially the dangers to 
the peace and security of the American 
Continent arising therefrom, made it im- 
perative to call the first Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which held 
its sessions at Panama from September 
23 to’ October 3, 1939. Steps for the 
maintenance of the neutral rights of the 
American republics, the need for closer 
cooperation in matters pertaining to con- 
tinental defense, and the urgent necessity 
for laying the foundations for more effec- 
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tive economic cooperation between the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere were 
among the important questions considered 
by that conference. The constructive 
results accomplished, especially in the 
matters mentioned, made it evident that, 
at least during the continuance of the 
European War, it would be desirable to 
hold similar consultations whenever new 
problems or emergency situations arose. 

Because of the tragic events in Europe 
during the spring and early summer the 
American republics found themselves con- 
fronted with new problems of a difficult 
and delicate nature. The downfall of the 
Netherlands and the subjugation of France 
brought to the foreground the possible 
occupation or domination of the American 
possessions of these countries by Germany. 
Furthermore, the possibility of the hegem- 
ony of the totalitarian powers in Europe 
gave rise to new and difficult economic 
problems. At the suggestion of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States it was de- 
cided in June to hold a second consulta- 
tive meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs. This assembled at Hakana, pur- 
suant to a resolution of the First Meeting, 
on July 21, 1940, in the hall of the House 
of Representatives of the Cuban Congress. 

The conclusions reached at the Habana 
Meeting are significant not only because of 
their important content but also by reason 
of the fact that throughout the delibera- 
tions the spirit of unity which prevailed, 
both as regards purpose and policy, was 
a source of deep gratification and even 
inspiration to all those who enjoyed the 
privilege of attending the sessions. 

The outstanding result of the conference 
is to be found in the ‘‘Act of Habana’’ and 
the Convention concerning the Provisional 
Administration of European Colonies and 
Possessions in the Americas. Both deal 
with the same subject, the policy of the 
American republics with regard to the 


possible transfer of American areas now 
owned by European powers to other non- 
American powers. They clearly define 
this policy and give notice that such trans- 
fer will be unacceptable to the American 
nations, and will be regarded as a menace 
to their safety. Furthermore, machinery 
is provided through which the American 
republics can assume the administration of 
such areas in case there is any attempt to 
transfer them from one European Govern- 
ment to another. 

Before the work of the Conference is con- 
sidered in detail, acknowledgment should 
be made of the careful and elaborate 
preparations of the Cuban Government for 
the organization and conduct of the Meet- 
ing. Under the presidency of the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State of Cuba, Dr. 
Miguel Angel Campa, and the exception- 
ally efficient Secretary General of the con- 
ference, Dr. César Salaya, the work cf the 
conference was carried on with the utmost 
skill, ability and efficiency. The countries 
of the American continent owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to the Cuban government for 
its admirable arrangements to facilitate 
the labors of the Meeting. 

All of the Governments of the American 
republics were represented at the Habana 
meeting, ten by their Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and eleven by representatives of 
the Ministers. The Ministers were: M. 
Leon Laleau, Haiti; Dr. Julio Tobar Do- 
noso, Ecuador; Dr. Miguel Angel Campa, 
Cuba; Dr. Tomas A. Salomoni, Paraguay; 
Dr. Narciso Garay, Panama; Dr. Luis 
Lopez de Mesa, Colombia; Dr. Arturo Des- 
pradel, Dominican Republic; Dr. Mariano 
Argtiello, Nicaragua; Dr. Carlos Salazar, 
Guatemala; and Mr. Cordell Hull, United 
States. 

The other chiefs of delegation, personal 
representatives of the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of their respective countries, 
were: Dr. Silverio Lainez, Honduras; Dr. 
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President Laredo Bru of Cuba is shown addressing the session. 


Luis Anderson Morta, Costa Rica; Dr. 
Eduardo Suarez, Mexico; Dr. Leopoldo 
Melo, Argentina; Dr. Pedro Manini Rios, 
Uruguay; Dr. Enrique Finot, Bolivia; 
Dr. Oscar Schnake, Chile; Dr. Mauricio 
Nabuco, Brazil; Dr. Didgenes Escalante, 
Venezuela; Dr. Héctor Escobar Serrano, 
El] Salvador; and Dr. Lino Cornejo, Peru. 

Dr. Federico Laredo Bru, the President 
of the Republic of Cuba, delivered an 
eloquent address at the opening session. 
At the first plenary session, held on 
July 22, Dr. Miguel Angel Campa, the 
Secretary of State of Cuba, cordially 
welcomed the delegates; the response was 
made by Dr. Narciso Garay, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Panama. At this 
session Dr. Campa was elected Permanent 
President of the Meeting. 

The program of the Meeting as approved 


by the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union on July 5, 1940,* was divided 
into three sections; I, Neutrality; II, Pro- 
tection of the Peace of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; and III, Economic Cooperation. 

Ata preliminary meeting of the heads 
of delegations held on the morning of 
July 22, it was agreed that three com- 
mittees should be appointed to consider 
respectively the projects presented under 
each heading on the program, each com- 
mittee to be composed of representatives 
of seven countries designated by the 
Permanent President. It was further de- 
cided that delegates submitting projects 
pertaining to any of these committees 
should automatically be considered as 
forming part thereof. 

It was Committee II that dealt with the 
1 See BULLETIN for August 1940, p. 577. 
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major subject of the Meeting, the Euro- 
pean possessions in America and_ the 
consequence of their possible transfer to 
another non-American power. 

At the outset two viewpoints as to the 
manner in which the problem should be 
approached were expressed in the Com- 
mittee. One was that, as the problem 
related to a situation that might never 
arise, it would be preferable for the Amer- 
ican Governments to await developments 
and then to consult for the purpose of de- 
termining the measures to be taken, the 
American republics at this time limiting 
themselves to a general declaration against 
such transfer and an expression of the 
right of all peoples to self-determination. 
The other viewpoint advocated the formu- 
lation of a definite policy which could be 
applied without delay, whenever an emer- 
gency arose. The reason adduced by the 
proponents of this plan for its adoption 
was the rapidity with which trains of 
events connected with the European war 
have moved once they were initiated. 

The latter standpoint prevailed, and as 
a result of the Committee’s deliberations 
two agreements on the question of the 
provisional administration of European 
colonies and possessions in the Americas 
were formulated and submitted to the 
Meeting as a whole: the aforementioned 
Convention and the “Act of Habana.” The 
Convention is predicated on the ground 
that any transfer, or attempted transfer, 
of the sovereignty or jurisdiction over, or 
possession of, regions in the Americas from 
one non-American power to another as a 
result of events taking place in Europe 
would be regarded by the American 
republics as against American sentiments 
and principles and the right of the Ameri- 
can States to maintain their security and 
political independence. It is also based 
on the principle of American international 
law that the acquisition of territory by 


force will not be recognized. The body 
of the convention sets forth a procedure 
for the provisional administration of such 
territories, providing that if a non-Ameri- 
can State shall directly or indirectly 
attempt to replace another non-American 
State in its sovereignty or control over 
any territory located in America, thus 
threatening the peace of the Continent, 
such territory shall automatically be 
submitted to a provisional administrative 
regime to be exercised, as may be con- 
sidered advisable in each case, by one or 
more American States. 

The Convention further establishes the 
Inter-American Commission on Territorial 
Administration, to be composed of a 
representative from each American State 
ratifying the Convention. This Commis- 
sion is authorized to establish a provisional 
administration in the regions to which the 
Convention refers; determine the number 
of States by which such administration 
shall be exercised, and also exert a general 
supervision. 

The conditions under which the adminis- 
tration shall be exercised are set forth in 
detail in the Convention. It is emphasized 
that such administration shall be carried 
on in the interests of the security of America 
and for the benefit of the region in ques- 
tion, until such time as the region is in a 
position to govern itself or is restored to 
its former status. Whe firsti-perrodior 
administration shall be three years, and if 
necessary there may be successive periods 
not longer than ten years each. The Con- 
vention will enter into force when two- 
thirds of the American republics have 
deposited their respective instruments of 
ratification. 

The Convention has a number of pro- 
visions envisaging the welfare of the natives 
of.a region under administration. It is 
stipulated that they shall participate, as 
citizens, in public administration and in 
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the courts of justice, without further quali- 
fication than their capacity so to do. 
Freedom of conscience and of worship are 
guaranteed. Other sections have to do 
with education, health, and the abolition 
of forced labor. Additional provision for 
a measure of self-government is made in 
Article XI, as follows: ‘‘The natives of a 
region under administration shall have 
their own Organic Act which the adminis- 
tration shall establish, consulting the 
people in whatever manner is possible.” 
(See text of the Convention, page 623.) 

The administration thus provided for 
differs basically in its ravson d’étre from the 
mandate system established in the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. The 
former will be undertaken, if circumstances 
require, to assure the security of the 
American republics and to uphold a prin- 
ciple—the non-recognition of territorial 
gains made by force. The League Cove- 
nant arranged for mandates for backward 
peoples—for ‘‘those colonies and _ terri- 
tories which as a consequence of the late 
war have ceased to be under the sover- 
eignty of the States which formerly 
governed them and which are inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by them- 
selves under the strenuous conditions of 
the modern world,” in the words of the 
Covenant. 

Since some time must necessarily elapse 
between the signing of the Convention 
and its ratification by a sufficient number 
of States to make it operative, the Act of 
Habana was designed to cover this interim 
period. Like the Convention, the Act 
recognizes the danger to the peace and 
security of the American republics of any 
transfer of possessions from one non- 
American country to another, and creates 
a committee, composed of one representa- 
tive of each of the American republics, 
which, in case of emergency before the 
Convention goes into effect, shall apply 


the provisions of the Convention and as- 
sume the administration of the region in 
question. The Act further provides that 
should the emergency be so great that 
action by the committee cannot be awaited, 
any of the American republics, individually 
or jointly with others, shall have the right 
to act in the manner which its own defense 
or that of the Continent requires. An- 
other section of the Act is to the effect 
that as soon as the reasons requiring the 
administration shall cease to exist, and if 
such action would not be prejudicial to 
the safety of the American republics, such 
territories shall, in accordance with the 
principle reaffirmed by this instrument 
that peoples of this Continent have the 
right freely to determine their own des- 
tinies, be organized as autonomous States, 
provided it shall appear that they are 
able to constitute or maintain themselves 
in such condition, or be restored to their 
previous status. (See text of the Act— 
Resolution XX—page 620.) : 

Further emphasis was given to the pre- 
occupation of the representatives at the 
Meeting with the security and defense of 
the American Continent by Resolution 
XV, providing for reciprocal assistance 
and cooperation for defense. It is de- 
clared therein that any attempt on the 
part of a non-American State against the 
integrity, inviolability of the territory, the 
sovereignty or the political independence 
of an American State shall be considered 
as an act of aggression against all; that in 
the event of such aggression or threatened 
ageression, the signatory States shall con- 
sult among themselves in order to agree 
upon the measures to be taken; and that 
the signatory States shall proceed to 
negotiate the necessary complementary 
agreements so as to organize cooperation 
for defense and the assistance they shall 
lend each other in the event of aggression. 
(See text of the resolution, page 620.) 
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Closely allied with the foregoing topics 
were the stringent resolutions on subver- 
sive activities of aliens in the American 
republics. These were drawn up by Com- 

mittee I, on Neutrality. 

_ Principal among these was Resolution 
VI, on activities directed from abroad 
against domestic institutions. It recom- 
mends the adoption by the American 
republics of measures to prevent and 
suppress activities directed, assisted or 
abetted by foreign Governments or foreign 
groups or individuals which tend to sub- 
vert domestic institutions or to foment 
internal political disorder, or to modify the 
free and sovereign right of the people of 
the American republics to be governed by 
their existing democratic systems. If the 
peace of any of the American republics is 
menaced by such activities, it is agreed 
that the Governments will immediately 
consult to determine the measures to be 
taken, if the State directly interested 
wishes to request it. The resolution also 
provides that any Government learning of 
such activities within the territory of 
another state shall communicate the in- 
formation to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the latter, the fullest interchange 
of all information of this character being in 
the common interest of the American repub- 
lics. (See text of the resolution, page 618.) 

In Resolution VII the Meeting re- 
newed the recommendations of the Meet- 
ing of Panama that the American Govern- 
ments take the necessary measures to 
eradicate from the Americas the spread 
of doctrines that tend to place in jeopardy 
the common inter-American democratic 
ideal, and that they also take steps to 
prevent activities susceptible of jeopardiz- 
ing American neutrality. This resolution 
goes on to recommend to the American 
republics the prohibition of every political 
activity of foreign individuals and associa- 
tions, groups or political parties; the 


rigorous supervision of the entry of 
foreigners into national territory, particu- 
larly in the case of nationals of non-Amer- 
ican states; and effective police super- 
vision of the activities of foreign non- 
American groups. It further advocates 
that the Governments use the necessary 
means: 1), to prevent the inhabitants of 
their territories, whether nationals or 
aliens, from participating in or starting 
civil strife, collecting supplies therefor, or 
leaving their territory for the purpose of 
starting or promoting civil strife or spread- 
ing subversive ideologies in another Ameri- 
can country; 2), to disarm and intern 
every rebel force crossing their boundaries; 
3), to forbid traffic in arms and war 
material, except when intended for the 
Government; and 4), to prevent within 
their jurisdiction the arming or equipping 
for warlike purposes of any vessel intended 
to operate in favor of the rebellion. This 
resclution specifically provides that any of 
the American republics directly affected 
by the subversive activities referred to 
therein may initiate the procedure of 
consultation. (See text of the resolution, 
page 619.) 

With a view to restricting the activities 
of diplomatic and consular agents ac- 
credited to the Governments of the Amer- 
ican republics to their proper functions as 
understood in international law and de- 
fined in the Convention on Diplomatic 
Officers signed at Habana in 1928, Resolu- 
tion II urges the Governments of the Amer- 
ican republics to prevent, within the provi- 
sions of international law, political activities 
of foreign diplomatic or consular agents 
within the territory to which they are 
accredited, which activities may endanger 
the peace and the democratic tradition of 
America. (See text of the resolution, page 
618.) 

Another Resolution (III), directed at all 
unlawful activities that may affect the 
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THE PRESIDENT’S BANQUET 


The President of Cuba entertained the delegates to the Meeting and their wives at dinner in the Presi- 
dential Palace. 


security of American States, calls on the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union to convoke an international con- 
ference to consider the coordination of 
police and juridical measures for the 
defense of society and of the institutions of 
each American State. Asa preliminary to 
the conference, the Pan American Union 
is requested to make an inquiry among the 
Governments with regard to existing legis- 
lative or administrative provisions, as well 
as with respect to the opinions of the 
Governments on the various topics which 
they feel should be considered. 
Resolution V, which recommended to 
the Government of the American Repub- 
lics the adoption of precautionary meas- 
ures in the issuance of passports and 
uniform punitive measures against the use 


of counterfeit or altered passports, was 
also designed to safeguard the security of 
the countries of this hemisphere. 

Under the jurisdiction of Committee I 
fell also the projects concerning refugees 
and assistance to minors proceeding from 
evacuated areas. Upon recommendation 
of the Committee it was voted that these 
projects, presented by Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Mexico, should be referred to the 
Pan American Union for consideration. 

Committee III, on Economic Coopera- 
tion, drafted Resolution XXV_ of the 
meeting, a comprehensive and important 
instrument dealing especially with the im- 
mediate situations that must be met as a 
result of the curtailment and changed 
character of important foreign markets, 
i. e., the existence of surpluses of com- 
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modities, the exportation of which is 
essential to the economic life of the 
American countries. After again declaring 
that they continue to adhere to the liberal 
principles of international trade and that 
they purpose applying these principles in 
inter-American trade as fully as circum- 
stances permit and in world trade as soon as 
non-American nations are prepared to do 
likewise, the resolution recommended that 
the activities of the Inter-American Finan- 
cial and Economic Advisory Committee 
(which wascreated by the Panama Meeting 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and has been 
in session at the Pan American Union since 
November 15, 1939) be strengthened and 
expanded. ‘This committee was instructed 
to proceed immediately with certain duties. 
Among these are: to cooperate with each 
country in the disposal of surpluses, by 
studying ways of increasing consumption 
at home and in other American countries; 
by creating inter-American agencies for 
temporary storing, financing, handling 
and orderly marketing of commodities 
of primary importance to the maintenance 
of the economic life of the American 
republics, and by distributing part of 
surpluses as a humanitarian and social 
relief measure. The committee was also 
requested to propose credit measures and 
other means of assistance which may be 
immediately necessary in the economic 
and financial field. The American re- 
publics were also urged by this resolution 
to establish appropriate enterprises, such 
as these recommended by the Inter- 
American Development Commission (a 
body created by the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee), with government or private 
capital provided by two or more republics. 
(See text of resolution, page 621.) 

The Pan American Highway received 
attention as a means of promoting close 
relations and commerce between nations, 


and there was special mention of means to 
be considered in financing it. 

Although only nine and a half months 
elapsed between the close of the First 
Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
and the opening of the Second, two bodies 
created by the former were set up in 
that period and achieved important re- 
sults. Reference has already been made 
to the Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee. The 
second entity is the Inter-American Neu- 
trality Committee, consisting of seven 
members from as many republics, under 
the able chairmanship of one of its mem- 
bers, Dr. Afranio de Mello Franco of Brazil. 
This Committee, which sits in Rio de 
Janeiro, submitted to the Second Meeting 
its recommendations relating to Intern- 
ment, Vessels used as Auxiliary Transports 
of Warships, Entry of Submarines into the 
Ports and Territorial Waters of the Amer- 
ican republics, Inviolability of Corre- 
spondence, Telecommunications and the 
Security Zone. 

On the last-mentioned subject the Neu- 
trality Committee was requested in Reso- 
lution I of the Habana Conference to 
draft a convention dealing with the jurid- 
ical effect of the security zone and the 
measure of international cooperation 
which the American republics are ready 
to adopt to obtain respect for the zone. 

The Neutrality Committee was also 
requested by the same resolution to draft 
a convention embodying the principles 
and rules of neutrality generally recog- 
nized in international law and especially 
those contained in the resolutions of Pan- 
ama; in the individual legislation of the 
American republics, and in the recom- 
mendations already presented by the 
Committee. When drafted, the conven- 
tion is to be deposited in the Pan American 
Union and opened for signature. Pend- 
ing the ratification of the convention, 
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the Governments of the American re- 
publics are urged to incorporate these 
principles in their respective legislation 
concerning neutrality. (See text of the 
resolution, below.) 

Limitations of space unfortunately pre- 
vent mention of other resolutions of the 
meeting. 

The Second Meeting of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics 
closed on July 30, after voting that the 
next should be held at Rio de Janeiro, 
‘“‘whenever the lofty interests of the Con- 
tinent so require.” 

Dr. Miguel Angel Campa, Secretary of 
State of Cuba, bade his fellow delegates 
farewell in an address congratulating them 
on the success of their labors. Response 
was made on behalf of the other members 
of the conference by Dr. Mauricio Nabuco 
of Brazil. 

Numerous duties devolve upon the Pan 
American Union under the terms of 
various resolutions passed at Habana. The 
convocation of an international conference 
on the coordination of police and judicial 
measures for the defense of society and 
institutions of each American State; the 
study of projects concerning refugees, and 
the deposit at the Union of the project of 


an Inter-American Neutrality Convention 
have already been mentioned. In addi- 
tion, the Union is requested to circulate 
among the member Governments and to 
publish the minutes of the Inter-American 
Neutrality Committee; to act, if it is 
desired, as intermediary between the 
American Governments for the communi- 
cation of information and data concerning 
the entry, rejection, and expulsion of 
foreigners and the adoption of preventive 
and repressive measures; to submit a 
report to the Governments on the present 
status of the work contemplated in the 
resolutions of the Eighth International 
Conference of American States relative to 
the codification of international law and 
the improvement and coordination of 
inter-American peace instruments; to or- 
ganize a committee of five on the peaceful 
solution of conflicts, and to consider the 
project presented by the Dominican Dele- 
gation regarding cooperation between 
official Pan American institutions. It was 
also decided at the Habana Meeting that 
future meetings of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs shall be convoked through the Pan 
American Union, which is authorized to 
fix the date and prepare the programs and 
regulations of such meetings. 


VARIOUS RESOLUTIONS OF THE SECOND MEETING OF MINISTERS OF FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS AND THE CONVENTION CONCERNING THE 

PROVISIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF EUROPEAN COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS IN 
THE AMERICAS 


I. INTER-AMERICAN NEUTRALITY COMMITTEE 

The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics 
RESOLVEs: 

1. To urge the Inter-American Neutrality Com- 
mittee to draft a preliminary project of Convention 
dealing with the juridical effects of the Security 
Zone and the measures of international coopera- 
tion which the American States are ready to 
adopt to obtain respect for the said Zone. 

2. To entrust the Inter-American Neutrality 
Committee, which functions at Rio de Janeiro, 


with the drafting of a Project of Inter-American 
Convention which will cover completely all the 
principles and rules generally recognized in 
International Law in matters of neutrality, and 
especially those contained in the Resolutions of 
Panama, in the individual legislation of the 
different American States, and in the recom- 
mendations already presented by the same 
Committee. 

3. When the aforementioned Project has been 
drafted, it shall be deposited in the Pan American 
Union, in order to be submitted for the signature, 
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adhesion and ratification of the respective Govern- 
ments of the American Republics. 

4. Pending the drafting, acceptation and rati- 
fication of the Project, it is recommended that the 
American States adopt in their respective legisla- 
tion concerning neutrality, the principles and rules 
contained in the Declarations of Panama and in 
the Recommendations already drafted, or which 
may hereafter be drafted by the Inter-American 
Neutrality Committee, it being suggested that the 
incorporation of the said Resolutions and Recom- 
mendations in the respective legislations be made, 
in so far as practicable, in a codified and joint form. 

5. To direct that the aforementioned Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee: submit, when- 
ever it may deem advisable, its Recommenda- 
tions direct to the Governments of the American 
Republics, provided, however, that it shall report 
also concerning them to the Pan American 
Union. 

6. To recommend that the Par American 
Union circulate, among the Governments of the 
American States, the minutes of the Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee of Rio de 
Janeiro, and that the minutes be published by 
the Pan American Union, when the said Commit- 
tee deems it opportune. 

7. That the Inter-American Neutrality Com- 
mittee may function with the attendance of a 
minimum of five members, and that, whatever 
be the number of members present at the meet- 
ings, resolutions shall be adopted with the favor- 
able vote of at least four members. 

8. That even though the committee is per- 
manent in nature, it is authorized to hold periodi- 
cal meetings and to adjourn for a specified time, 
without prejudice to the calling of extraordinary 
sessions by the President, when some urgent and 
important question is to be considered. 

9. To extend a vote of applause and congratu- 
lations, for its meritorious work, to the Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and to its members, Their Excellencies 
Afranio de Mello Franco, L. A. Podesta Costa, 
Mariano Fontecilla, A. Aguilar Machado, Charles 
G. Fenwick, Roberto Cérdoba, Gustavo Herrera, 


Manuel Francisco Jiménez and S. Martinez 
Mercado. 


II. Norms CONCERNING DIPLOMATIC AND 


CONSULAR FUNCTIONS 
WHEREAS: 


1. One of the bases of the spiritual unity of the 
Americas has its roots in the firm adherence by 
the peoples of the Continent to the principles of 
international law. 
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2. The American republics on February 20th, 
1928 signed, at Habana, a Convention on diplo- 
matic officers which contains the principles gen- 
erally accepted by all nations. 

3. The said Convention establishes, 
others, the following principles: 


among 


(a) Foreign diplomatic officers shall not 
participate in the domestic or foreign politics of 
the state in which they exercise their functions. 

(b) They must exercise their functions 
without coming into conflict with the laws 
of the country to which they are accredited. 

(c) They should not claim immunities 
which are not essential to the fulfillment of 
their official duties. 

(d) No state shall accredit its diplomatic 
officers to other states without previous agree- 
ment with the latter. 

(e) States may decline to receive a diplo- 
matic officer from another, or, having already 
accepted him, may request his recall without 
being obliged to state the reasons for such a 
decision. 


The Second Mecting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics 


RESOLVES: | 

To urge the Governments of the American] 
Republics to prevent, within the provisions of || 
international law, political activities of foreign | 
diplomatic or consular agents, within the territory | 


to which they are accredited, which may endanger | 


the peace and the democratic tradition of America. | | 
— 


VI. Activities DiRECTED FROM ABROAD AGAINST 
Domestic INsTITUTIONS 
The Second Meeting of Foreign Ministers of 
the American Republics 
RESOLVES: 
1. That having in mind the equal concern and 


~equal responsibility of the American Republics 


for the preservation of the peace and security of 
the hemisphere, each one of the Governments of — 
the American Republics shall adopt within its 
territory all necessary measures in accordance 
with its constitutional powers to prevent and sup- 
press any activities directed, assisted or abetted 
by foreign governments, or foreign groups or 
individuals, which tend to subvert the domestic 
institutions, or to foment disorder in their internal 
political life, or to modify by pressure, propa- 
ganda, threats, or in any other manner, the free 
and sovereign right of their peoples to be governed 
by their existing democratic systems. 

In the event that the peace of any of the Ameri- 


| 


| 


| 
| 


} 
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can Republics is menaced by such activities, the 
respective Governments agree that they will 
immediately consult together, if the State directly 
interested wishes to request it, taking into ac- 
count the provisions of this resolution and the 
special circumstances which may affect the peace 
or the tranquility of the American Republics. 

The American Republics being juridically equal 
as sovereign and independent states, each shall 
act in its individual capacity in any steps under- 
taken in this connection. 

2. In order to make such consultation more 
efficacious, the governments of the American 
Republics further declare that the fullest inter- 
change of information between them is essential 
with regard to the aforementioned activities 
within their respective jurisdictions. 

3. The governments of the American Republics 
agree that any government which obtains in- 
formation purporting to show that activities of 
the aforementioned character are taking place, 
or are threatening to take place, within the terri- 
tory of one or more of the American Republics, 
shall at once communicate in the strictest confi- 
dence to the Foreign Minister of such nation or 
nations the information so obtained. 

4. The governments of the American Republics 
declare that, under existing world conditions, the 
fullest interchange between them of all informa- 
tion of the character described, is in the common 
interest of them all, and will assist in the preser- 
vation of the peace and integrity of the Americas. 


VII. Dirrusion oF DoctrRINEs TENDING TO PLACE 
IN JEOPARDY THE COMMON INTER-AMERICAN 
Democratic IDEAL OR TO THREATEN THE SE- 
CURITY AND NEUTRALITY OF THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. 


WHEREAS: 

1.-At the first Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
held at Panama the American Republics once 
more affirmed their adherence to the democratic 
ideal that prevails in this Continent, considering 
that this ideal might find itself endangered by 
virtue of the action of foreign ideologies inspired 
by diametrically opposed principles; 

2. That the “‘General Declaration of Neutrality 
of the American Republics,” 
on October 3, 1939, recognized as one of the 
principles of neutrality, admitted by the American 
States, that they “shall prevent in accordance 
with their internal legislation, the inhabitants of 
their territories from engaging in activities capa- 
ble of affecting the neutral status of the American 
Republics’’; 


signed at Panama 
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3. The Convention on the rights and duties of 
states in the event of civil strife was signed at the 
Sixth International Conference of American 
States at Habana in 1928, which has been ratified 
by the majority of the American States; 

4. The exclusion of foreigners from the enjoy- 
ment and exercise of strictly political rights is a 
general rule of internal public law incorporated in 
the constitutions and laws of states; 

5. The Sanchez de Bustamante Code of Private 
International Law, accepted and put into force 
through the Convention concluded and signed at 
the Sixth Inter-American Conference on February 
20, 1928, establishes an identical rule excepting, 
of course, special provisions contained in the 
internal legislation of the American States; 

6. The aforesaid exclusion from the enjoyment 
of political rights implies the tacit prohibition for 
foreigners to engage in political activities within 
the territory of the state in which they reside; 

7. The present European conflict has revealed 
the existence of foreign political organizations in 
certain neutral states with the deliberate purpose 
of making attempts against public order, the 
system of government and the very personality of 
such states; 

8. Such foreign political organizations would 
constitute in the American States a denial of the 
latter’s democratic institutions, a menace to their 
right of self-preservation and a threat of violation 
of their regime of neutrality, and 

9. In order to protect the security and neutrality 
of the American Republics in so far as they might 
be affected by illicit activities on the part of 
individuals or associations, either national or 
foreign, tending to foment civil strife or internal 
disturbances and to propagate subversive ideol- 
ogies, it is advisable to coordinate the measures 
which may be adopted either in common or 
individually to combat these dangers; 

The Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics 


RESOLVES: a 

1. To reiterate the recommendation made at 
the First Consultative Meeting held at Panama to 
the effect that the Governments of the American 
Republics “take the necessary measures to eradi- 
cate from the Americas the spread of doctrines 
that tend to place in jeopardy the common inter- 
American democratic ideal,’ and also that they 
take the measures which may be advisable to pre- 
vent any activities susceptible of jeopardizing 
American neutrality. 

2. To recommend to the Governments of the 
American Republics the following rules with 
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respect to civil strife, internal disturbances, or the 
spread of subversive ideologies: 

(a) To use the necessary means to prevent 
the inhabitants of their territory, nationals or 
aliens, from participating in, collecting sup- 
plies, crossing the boundary or sailing from 
their territory for the purpose of starting or 
promoting civil strife, internal disturbances, 
or spreading subversive ideologies in another 
American country; 

(b) To disarm and intern every rebel force 
crossing their boundaries. There shall be 
observed, in so far as they are applicable, the 
rules of internment drafted by the Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee at Rio de 
Janeiro; 

(c) To forbid the traffic in arms and war 
material, except when intended for the gov- 
ernment, unless the belligerency of the rebels 


has been recognized, in which latter case the | 
} 


rules of neutrality shall be applied, and 


(d) To prevent that within their ea / 


| 


tion there be equipped, armed or adapted fo i 
warlike purposes any vessel intended to opet+ 


ate in favor of the rebellion. 

3. To reiterate the recommendation of the 
First Consultative Meeting, held at Panama, to the 
effect that action be taken as soon as possible for 
the adoption of the rules and procedure that may 
be judged useful to facilitate the action of the 
police and judicial authorities of the respective 
countries in repressing unlawful activities that 
individuals, either nationals or foreigners, may 
attempt at any time in favor of a foreign state. 

4. To recommend to the Governments of the 
American States that they adopt the following 
legislative or administrative norms, without preju- 
dice to the respect due to their individual and 
sovereign right to regulate the juridical status of 
foreigners; 


(a) Effective prohibition of every political 
activity by foreign individuals, associations, 
groups or political parties, no matter what 
form they use to disguise or cloak such ac- 
tivity; 

(b) Rigorous supervision of the entry of 
foreigners into national territory, particularly 
in the case of nationals of non-American 
States; 

(c) Effective police supervision of the ac- 
tivities of foreign non-American groups es- 
tablished in the American States; 

(d) Creation of an emergency penal system 
for the offenses set forth in this article. 

5. To encourage the reciprocal communication, 


} 


| 
| 
i 
} 
i 


\ 


OF THE PAN 


} 


i 
i 
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directly or through the Pan American Union, of 
information and data concerning the entry, rejec- 
tion and expulsion of foreigners and the adoption 
of the preventive and repressive measures pro- 
vided for in the previous article. 

6. Any of the American Republics directly 
affected by the activities referred to in this Resolu- 
tion may initiate the procedure of consultation. 
XV. RecrprocaL AssIsTANCE AND COOPERATION 

FOR THE DEFENSE OF THE NATIONS OF THE 

AMERICAS 


The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics 
DECLARES: 

That any attempt on the part of a non-American 
State against the integrity or inviolability of the 
territory, the sovereignty or the political inde- 
pendence of an American State shall be con- 
sidered as an act of aggression against the States 


_which sign this declaration. 


In case acts of aggression are committed or 


_ should there be reason to believe that an act of 


aggression is being prepared by a non-American 
nation against the integrity or inviolability of the 
territory, the sovereignty or the political independ- 
ence of an American nation, the nations signatory 
to the present declaration will consult among 
themselves in order to agree upon the measure it 
may be advisable to take. 

All the signatory nations, or two or more of 
them, according to circumstances, shall proceed 
to negotiate the necessary complementary agree- 
ments so as to organize cooperation for defense 
and the assistance that they shall lend each other 
in the event of aggressions such as those referred to 
in this declaration. 


XX. Act oF HABANA CONCERNING THE PrRo- 
VISIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF EUROPEAN COL- 
ONIES AND POSSESSIONS IN THE AMERICAS 
WHEREAS: 

1. The status of regions in this continent 
belonging to European powers is a subject of deep 
concern to all of the Governments of the American 
Republics; 

2. Asa result of the present European war there 
may be attempts at conquest, which has been 
repudiated in the international relations of the 
American Republics, thus placing in danger the 
essence and pattern of the institutions of America; 

3. The doctrine of inter-American solidarity 
agreed upon at the meetings at Lima and at 
Panama requires the adoption of a policy of 
vigilance and defense so that systems or regimes 
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in conflict with their institutions shall not upset 
the peaceful life of the American Republics, the 
normal functioning of their institutions, or the 
rule of law and order; 

4. The course of military events in Europe and 
the changes resulting from them may create the 
grave danger that European territorial possessions 
in America may be converted into strategic cen- 
ters of aggression against nations of the American 
Continent; 

The Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics 


DECLARES: 

That when islands or regions in the Americas 
now under the possession of non-American nations 
are in danger of becoming the subject of barter 
of territory or change of sovereignty, the American 
nations, taking into account the imperative need 
of continental security and the desires of the 
inhabitants of the said islands or regions, may set 
up a regime of provisional administration under 
the following conditions: 

(a) That as soon as the reasons requiring 
this measure shall cease to exist, and in the 
event that it would not be prejudicial to the 
safety of the American Republics, such terri- 
tories shall, in accordance with the principle 
reaffirmed by this declaration that peoples 
of this continent have the right freely to de- 
termine their own destinies, be organized as 
autonomous states if it shall appear that they 
are able to constitute and maintain them- 
selves in such condition, or be restored to 
their previous status, whichever of these 
alternatives shall appear the more practicable 
and just; 

(b) That the regions to which this declara- 
tion refers shall be placed temporarily under 
the provisional administration of the American 
Republics and this administration shall be 
exercised with the two-fold purpose of con- 
tributing to the security and defense of the 
Continent, and to the economic, political 

_and social progress of such regions, and 
RESOLVES: 

To create an emergency committee, composed 
of one representative of each of the American Re- 
publics, which committee shall be deemed con- 
stituted as soon as two-thirds of its members shall 
have been appointed. Such appointments shall 
be made by the American Republics as soon as 
possible. 

The committee shall meet on the request of any 
signatory of this resolution. 

If it becomes necessary as an imperative emer- 
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gency measure before the coming into effect of the 
convention approved by this Consultative Meet- 
ing, to apply its provisions in order to safeguard 
the peace of the continent, taking into account 
also the desires of the inhabitants of any of the 
above-mentioned regions, the committee shall as- 
sume the administration of the region attacked or 
threatened, acting in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the said convention. As soon as the 
convention comes into effect, the authority and 
functions exercised by the committee shall be 
transferred to the inter-American Commission for 
Territorial Administration. 

Should the need for emergency action be so 
urgent that action by the committee cannot be 
awaited, any of the American Republics, indi- 
vidually or jointly with others, shall have the 
right to act in the manner which its own defense 
or that of the continent requires. Should this 
situation arise, the American Republic or Re- 
publics taking action shall place the matter be- 
fore the committee immediately, in order that it 
may consider the action taken and adopt appro- 
priate measures. 

None of the provisions contained in the present 
Act refers to territories or possessions which are the 
subject of dispute or claims between European 
powers and one or more of the Republics of the 
Americas. 


XXV. Economic AND FINANCIAL COOPERATION 


WHEREAS: 

1. At the first consultative meeting held at 
Panama it was resolved to declare that in view of 
existing circumstances, it had become more 
desirable and necessary than ever to establish a 
close and sincere cooperation between the Ameri- 
can Republics in order that they might protect 
their economic and financial structure, maintain 
their fiscal equilibrium, safeguard the stability 
of their currencies, promote and expand their 
industries, intensify their agriculture, and develop 
their commerce; 

2. In order to attain the objectives of the pre- 
ceding paragraph, it was agreed to create an 
Inter-American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee, in Washington; 

3. The war now in progress has increased the 
disruption in the channels of international com- 
merce and the curtailment of markets for certain 
products of the Americas; 

4, The existence of surpluses of commodities, 
the exportation of which is essential to the econom- 
ic life of the countries of the Americas, is economi- 
cally, socially, financially, and in other respects a 
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matter of great importance to the masses of the 
population, and especially to those groups partici- 
pating in the production and distribution of 
wealth in each country, and, finally, to the Govern- 
ments of the entire Continent; 

5. It must be anticipated that these difficulties 
will exist as long as the war continues and that 
some of them, as well as other new ones, will exist 
after the war ends; and 

6. It is of great importance that the economic 
development of the American countries be 
directed towards a diversification of their pro- 
duction and, at the same time, towards an in- 
crease in their consumption capacity; 

The Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics, 


RESOLVES: 
1. To declare: 

(a) That the American nations continue to 
adhere to the liberal principles of inter- 
national trade, conducted with peaceful 
motives and based upon equality of treat- 
ment and fair and equitable practices; 

(b) That it is the purpose of the American 
nations to apply these principles in their rela- 
tions with each other as fully as present 
circumstances permit; 

(c) That the American nations should be 
prepared to resume the conduct of trade with 
the entire world in accordance with these 
principles as soon as the non-American nations 
are prepared to do likewise; 

(d) That, in the meantime, the American 
nations shall do everything in their power to 
strengthen their own economic position; to 
improve further the trade and other economic 
relations between and among themselves; and 
to devise and apply appropriate means of 
effective action to cope with the difficulties, 
disadvantages and dangers arising from the 
present disturbed and dislocated world con- 
ditions; and 

(e) That the American nations consider it 
necessary to maintain or improve the normal 
economic situation established between them 
in order to assure the preservation or improve- 
ment of the position enjoyed in their respective 
markets. 


2. To strengthen and expand the activities of 
the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee as the instrument for con- 
tinuing consultation among the American Re- 
publics with respect to economic and trade mat- 
ters and arrangements, having in mind especially 


the immediate situations which must be met as a 
result of the curtailment and changed character of 
important foreign markets. For the purpose of 
dealing with special problems, there may be 
organized subcommittees, composed of representa- 
tives of the interested countries, which should 
meet at such places as may be deemed most 
appropriate for their effective functioning. 

3. Specifically, to instruct the said Committee 
that it proceed forthwith: 

(a) To cooperate with each country of this 
continent in the study of possible measures for 
the increase of the domestic consumption of 
its own exportable surpluses of those com- 
modities which are of primary importance to 
the maintenance of the economic life of such 
countries; 

(b) To propose to the American nations 
immediate measures and arrangements of 
mutual benefit tending to increase trade 
among them without injury to the interests 
of their respective producers, for the purpose 
of providing increased markets for such 
products and of expanding their consumption; 

(c) To create instruments of inter-American 
cooperation for the temporary storing, financ- 
ing and handling of any such commodities 
and for their orderly and systematic market- 
ing, having in mind the normal conditions of 
production and distribution thereof; 

(d) To develop commodity arrangements 
with a view to assuring equitable terms of 
trade for both producers and consumers of 
the commodities concerned; 

(e) To recommend methods for improving 
the standard of living of the peoples of the 
Americas, including public health and nu- 
trition measures; 

(f) To establish appropriate organizations 
for the distribution of a part of the surplus 
of any such commodity, as a humanitarian 
and social relief measure; 

(g) To consider, while these plans and 
measures are being developed, the desira- 
bility of a broader system of inter-American 
cooperative organization in trade and indus- 
trial matters, and to propose credit measures 
and other measures of assistance which may 
be immediately necessary in the fields of 
economics, finance, money, and foreign ex- 
change. 


4. To reaffirm Resolution XIII of the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee, and to recommend that, in order to 
promote the economic development of the 


en 
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American Nations under the terms of said reso- 
lution, each nation, upon its own initiative and 
in consonance with the program of the Inter- 
American Development Commission, establish 
appropriate enterprises with government or pri- 
vate capital provided by two or more American 
Republics. Such enterprises may deal directly 
with the Inter-American Bank or other official or 
private credit institutions, it being recommended 
that the said Bank give its sympathetic consider- 
ation to the possibility of granting them financial 
aid. 


CONVENTION CONCERNING THE PROVISIONAL AD- 
MINISTRATION OF EUROPEAN COLONIES AND 
POSSESSIONS IN THE AMERICAS 


The Governments represented at the Second 
Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics, 

CONSIDERING: 

1. That the American Republics have formu- 
lated at the Second Consultative Meeting the 
Act of Habana with regard to the destiny of col- 
onies of non-American countries located in this 
hemisphere as well as with respect to the provis- 
ional administration of such colonies; 

2. That as a result of the events which are tak- 
ing place in the European continent situations 
may develop in the territories of the possessions 
which some of the belligerent nations have in 
America which may extinguish or materially im- 
pair the sovereignty which they exercise over 
them, or leave their government without a leader, 
thus creating a state of danger to the peace of the 
continent and a state of affairs in which the rule 
of law, order, and respect for life, liberty and the 
property of inhabitants may disappear; 

3. The American Republics consider that force 
cannot constitute the basis of rights, and they con- 
demn all violence whether under the form of con- 
quest, of stipulations which may have been im- 
posed by the belligerents in the clauses of a treaty, 
or by any other process; 

4. That any transfer, or attempted transfer, 
of the sovereignty, jurisdiction, possession or any 
interest in or control over any such region to 
another non-American State, would be regarded 
by the American Republics as against American 
sentiments and principles and the rights of Amer- 
ican States to maintain their security and political 
independence; 

5. That no such transfer or attempt to transfer 
or acquire any interest or right in any such region, 
directly or indirectly, would be recognized or 
accepted by the American Republics no matter 


what form was employed to attain such purpose; 

6. By virtue of a principle of American inter- 
national Jaw, recognized by various conferences, 
the acquisition of territories by force cannot be 
permitted; 

7. That the American Republics, through their 
respective government agencies, reserve the right 
to judge whether any transfer or attempted 
transfer of sovereignty, jurisdiction, cession or in- 
corporation of geographic regions in the Americas, 
possessed by European countries up to September 
1, 1939, has the effect of impairing their political 
independence even though no formal transfer or 
change in the status of such region or regions 
shall have taken place; 

8. That in the cases foreseen, as well as any 
others which might leave the government of such 
regions without a leader, it is, therefore, necessary 
to establish a provisional administrative regime 
for such regions until such time as their definitive 
regime is established by the free determination of 
their people; 

9. That the American Republics, as an inter- 
national community which acts strongly and 
integrally, using as a basis political and juridical 
principles which they have applied for more than 
a century, have the unquestionable right, in 
order to preserve their unity and security, to 
take such regions under their administration and 
to deliberate as to their destinies, in accordance 
with their respective degrees of political and 
economic development; 

10. That the provisional and transitory charac- 
ter of the measures agreed to does not imply an 
oversight or abrogation of the principle of non- 
intervention which regulates inter-American life, 
a principle proclaimed by the American Insti- 
tute, recognized by the meeting of jurists held 
at Rio de Janeiro and fully reaffirmed at the 
Seventh International American Conference held 
at Montevideo; 

11. That this community has therefore inter- 
national juridical capacity to act in this manner; 

12. That in this case, the most appropriate 
regime is that of a provisional administration; 
and that this system entails no danger because 
the American Republics do not entertain any 
purpose whatsoever of territorial aggrandizement; 

13. That the establishment of a special provi- 
sional regime in the present Convention and in 
the Act of Habana concerning the provisional 
administration of European colonies and posses- 
sions in the Americas does not eliminate or modify 
the system of consultation agreed upon at Buenos 
Aires and confirmed at Lima and at Panama; 
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14. Being desirous of protecting their peace and 
safety and of promoting the interests of any of the 
regions herein referred to which may fall within 
the purview of the foregoing recitations have 
resolved to conclude the following convention: 


r 


If a non-American State shall directly or 
indirectly attempt to replace another non- 
American State in the sovereignty or control which 
it exercised over any territory located in America, 
thus threatening the peace of the continent, such 
territory shall automatically come under the 
provisions of this convention and shall be sub- 
mitted to a provisional administrative regime. 


II 


The administration shall be exercised, as may 
be considered advisable in each case, by one or 
more American States, with their previous 
approval. 

I 


When the administration shail have been 
established for any region it shall be exercised in 
the interest of the security of America and for the 
benefit of the region under administration, with a 
view to its welfare and progress, until such time as 
the region is in a position to govern itself or is 
restored to its former status, whenever the latter 
is compatible with the security of the American 
Republics. 

IV 


The administration of the region shall be 
exercised under conditions which shall guarantee 
freedom of conscience and of worship, subject to 
the regulations which public order and good 
habits may demand. 


Vv 


The administration shall enforce the local laws, 
coordinating them with the purposes of this con- 
vention, but it may furthermore adopt such 
measures as may be necessary to meet situations 
in which such laws do not exist. 


vI 


In all that concerns commerce and industry, 
the American nations shall enjoy the same situa- 
tion and benefits, and the administrator is for- 
bidden to establish a privileged position for itself 
or its nationals or for certain states. Open 
economic relations shall be maintained with all 
countries on a reciprocity basis. 


VII 


Natives of the region shall participate, as 
citizens, in public administration and in the courts 
of justice without further qualification than their 
capacity so to do. 


VII 


To the extent that it may be practicable, rights 
of every sort shall be governed by local law and 
custom, and vested rights shall be protected in 
accordance with such law. 


IX 


Forced labor shall be abolished in the regions 
where it exists. 
x 


The administration shall provide facilities for 
education of all kinds with the two-fold purpose of 
developing the wealth of the region and improving 
the living conditions of the population, especially 
as regards public and individual hygiene and 
preparation for the exercise of political autonomy 
as soon as possible. 


XI 


The natives of a region under administration 
shall have their own Organic Act which the ad- 
ministration shall establish, consulting the people 
in whatever manner is possible. 


XII 


The administration shall submit an annual 
report to the inter-American organization en- 
trusted with the control of the regions under ad- 
ministration, of the manner in which it has 
fulfilled its functions, attaching thereto copies of 
its accounts and of the measures adopted in the 
region during the year. 


XII 


The organization referred to in the preceding 
article shall be competent to take cognizance of the 
petitions submitted by inhabitants of the region 
through the medium of the administration, with 
reference to the exercise of the provisional ad- 
ministration. The administration shall transmit, 
with this petition, such observations as it may 
deem proper. 

XIV 


The first administration shall be granted for a 
period of three years; at the end of this period, if 
necessary, it shall be renewed for successive 
periods not longer than ten years. 
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XV 


The expenses incurred in the exercise of the ad- 
ministration shall be defrayed with the revenues 
of the region under administration but in case 
they are insufficient the deficit shall be met by 
the State or States which act as administrators. 


XVI 


A commission to be known as the “Inter- 
American Commission on ‘Territorial Adminis- 
tration” is hereby established, to be composed of 
a representative from each one of the States which 
ratifies this convention; it shall be the international 
organization to which this convention refers. 
Any country which ratifies the convention may 
convoke the first meeting, proposing the city in 
which it is to be held. Once this convention has 
become effective the Commission shall elect its 
chairman, complete its organization and fix its 
definitive seat. Two-thirds of the members of 
the Commission shall constitute a quorum and 
two-thirds of the members present may adopt 
decisions. 

XVII 


The Commission is authorized to establish a 
provisional administration in the regions to which 
the present convention refers; allow such admin- 
istration to be exercised by the number of States 


which it may determine in each case, and super- 
vise its exercise under the terms of the preceding 


articles. 
XVIII 


None of the provisions contained in the present 
convention refers to territories or possessions 
which are the subject of dispute or claims between 
European powers and one or more of the Repub- 
lics of the Americas. 

XIX 


The present convention is open for signature by 
the American Republics at the City of Habana and 
shall be ratified by the High Contracting Parties 
in conformity with their constitutional procedures. 
The Secretary of State of the Republic of Cuba 
shall transmit at the earliest possible date authentic 
certified copies to the governments for the afore- 
mentioned purpose of ratification. The instru- 
ment of ratification shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Pan American Union in Wash- 
ington, which shall notify the signatory govern- 
ments of said deposit. Such notification shall be 
considered as an exchange of ratifications. 


XX 


The present convention shall enter into force 
when two-thirds of the American Republics have de- 
posited their respective instruments of ratification. 





Radio and the Americas 


JAMES G. HARBORD 
Major General, U. S. A., ret.; Chairman, Board of Directors, Radio Corporation of America 


MopDERN RADIO COMMUNICATION — has 
helped to bring the nations of the New 
World closer together. Despite mountains 
and jungles and seas; despite barriers of 
language, tradition, history and religion, 
it has drawn all the people of the Western 
Hemisphere into intimate contact with 
one another. But, at the same time, radio 
has narrowed the oceans which heretofore 
have kept us at a great distance from 
Europe and Asia. 

As we look to the East, across the Atlan- 
tic, we witness a tremendous conflict 
among the nations of Europe. To the 
West, across the Pacific, another vast 
struggle for power is going on. No man 
can predict how tong these conflicts and 
uncertainties will continue, what new 
forms they will assume, what new direc- 
tions they will take. 

At a time such as this, it is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of the rdle 
played by the facilities for rapid communi- 
cation between all parts of North and 
South America. That réle is no longer con- 
fined to the promotion of commerce and 
friendly social contacts. It is a réle of de- 
fense for our two continents, upon which 
our very lives and liberties may depend. 

It is my intention, however, to discuss 
radio from the viewpoint, not of war but 
of peace. Neither the United States nor 
any Latin American nation is at war today. 
None of us wants war. Our common 
destiny should be a destiny of peace. And 
radio, although it is an important instru- 

An address delivered before the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress, May 15, 1940. 
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ment of war, offers far greater benefits to 
mankind as an instrument of peace. 

The development through which com- 
munication reached its present globe- 
circling range and lightning speed is a 
stirring drama of science. ‘The first acts 
dragged slowly through uncounted cen- 
turies. Only in recent years did the drama 
move swiftly. The climax has been written 
in the two decades since the World War. 

It is hard to realize that until 1858, when 
the first telegraphic message flashed over 
the new Atlantic cable, the most rapid 
communication between continents was by 
ship, just as it was when Magellan sailed 
perilously through the strait at the tip of 
South America on the first voyage around 
the globe. It seems almost incredible that 
as late as 1861, when the first telegraph 
line from the East reached America’s 
West Coast, the swiftest communication 
over the plains of the United States was by 
horse and rider—the Pony Express, which 
could travel no faster than did the cavalry 
of Alexander the Great 2200 years earlier. 
Many of us can remember the newspaper 
announcement in December 1901 that a 
young man named Marconi had heard in 
Nova Scotia a single-letter signal flashed 
by wireless from Europe. And all of us 
are so familiar with the forward stride of 
radio since 1920 that we accept it as a 
matter of course, forgetting its significance 
in our daily lives and the research and 
work that made it possible. 

In the two decades since 1920, radio 
communication has been extended to the 
remotest corners of the earth. It now 
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THE NEWS DESK OF THE INTERNATIONAL DIVISION OF THE RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


News constantly arriving over tickers is broadcast over the world in Spanish, Portuguese, French (the 
three languages of Latin America), German, Italian, and English. 


includes the living voice as well as the tele- 
graphic code. Lately radio has added 
services of sight—facsimile and television— 
to its other accomplishments. But in noth- 
ing else has the achievement of radio been 
more dramatic than in the part it has 
played in bringing more closely together 
the nations of our Western Hemisphere. 
As recently as 1920, only four cable lines 
linked New York with Latin America. 
Comparatively few telegraph and _ tele- 
phone lines bound cities and countries of 
the southern continent with one another. 
Staggering distances, deep tropic seas, 
towering mountains, and scattered popula- 
tion had retarded the installation of wire 


lines and cables, even though cities grew 
in size, in trade, and in culture. 

Radio was admirably fitted to meet the 
difficult requirements of this rich region. 
Direct as a searchlight it could flash over 
ocean and dense forest. It could leap even 
the highest peak of the Andes. 

The development of the Pan American 
radio telegraph communications system of 
today is one in which Latin American 
countries have justified pride. They have 
taken a large part init. The Latin Ameri- 
can radio telegraph services have been 
developed for the most part by local or 
national companies, which administer the 
Latin American terminal facilities. 
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Sixteen years ago, in January, 1924, 
RCA inaugurated its short wave communi- 
cations circuit between New York and 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. I shall never 
forget the pride that all members of our 
organization took in this significant event. 
I had had the honor of being elected 
President of the Radio Corporation of 
America only the year before, after more 
than thirty years’ service in the United 
States Army. The binding together of our 
two continents by this new radio circuit 
impressed me at the time, as an ex-soldier, 
more deeply than any previous experience, 
with the truth of Milton’s words to 
Cromwell: 

Peace hath her victories 
No less renown’d than war. 

Today the New York radio central of 
RCA alone reaches fourteen Latin Ameri- 
can countries, possessions and colonies. 
Connecting radio circuits link these centers 
with others in Latin America and with the 
whole world. 

Years of research and fortunes in dollars 
have been spent in the exploration of the 
possibilities for public service of shorter 
and shorter radio waves. ‘Tremendously 
important to international communications 
everywhere, these findings have special 
import to South and Central America. 

Radio waves, particularly long waves, 
that go through the tropics are subject to 
static interference. By exploring the short 
waves, radio scientists found the answer, 
for on these wave lengths static was no 
problem. On the other hand, these short 
wave signals have a tendency to fade. 
Research men attacked this problem, too. 
More work and more fortunes in dollars— 
and a solution was found in what the 
engineers call “diversity reception.” In 
this method, three separate receiving 
antennae, placed approximately a thou- 
sand feet apart, are combined so that 
when reception fades momentarily on one 


it is strong on at least one of the others. 
The united reception of all three produces 
a constant, strong signal. 

One of the most recent contributions of 
the radio research laboratories is a steer- 
able antenna used in international broad- 
casting. It is* so constructedymthatea 
narrow beam of radio signals can be 
swung across South America through an 
angle of twenty degrees, merely by touch- 
ing a push button. From NBC’s inter- 
national broadcasting stations WRCA 
and WNBI, the new antenna delivers a 
signal more than twenty times as effective 
as one that is not directed. 

Like a giant searchlight of invisible rays, 
its tremendous concentration can be 
aimed unerringly at centers of population 
in Latin America. The (beammcangibe 
shifted from time to time, as desired, to 
reach the greatest possible listening audi- 
ence, starting, for example, on the East 
Coast and ending on the West Coast. 

Another major contribution of research 
has been the development of portable 
transmitters, of ever-increasing lightness 
and compactness. Their mobility and 
dependability of operation have given 
them especial value on a continent with 
high mountains, vast stretches of forest, 
and widely separated centers of population. 

High above the Spanish Main a new 
form of transport is sailing now—airplanes 
which can penetrate beyond coast line, 
and over forest and mountain range. 
Radio science and research have added 
greatly to the progress and safety of 
aviation. Dependable air service rests on 
instant radio communication, including 
advice on conditions in the sky lanes 
ahead, and radio beacons that signal the 
straight and narrow path to a happy 
landing. 

The many devices and services with 
which radio has been able to assist the 
development of aviation bring to mind the 
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countless contributions which radio science 
has made to industries outside the field of 
either communication or transportation. 
The basis of all these contributions is the 
radio tube. By means of this magic 
device, many types of materials can be 
counted or sorted, colors may be matched, 
and thicknesses may be gauged to the 
millionth of an inch. ‘Temperature, 
humidity, and atmospheric pressure may 
be measured with extreme precision. 
Solid particles may be detected in gases 
or liquids. There is practically no in- 
dustry that cannot profitably employ the 
tangible results of radio research; and the 
same is true of chemistry, biology, medi- 
cine, and a long list of other sciences. 

As another example of radio research, 
engineers have now brought to a high 
state of development the electron micro- 
scope, by which bacteria and other sub- 
jects can be magnified up to 25,000 
diameters. Ona photographic plate these 
magnifications are so sharply defined that 
they may be further increased, by photo- 
graphic enlargement, to 100,000 diameters, 
or some forty times the useful magnifi- 
cation possible with an optical microscope. 
To many research workers in many 
diverse fields the electron microscope 
opens up a whole new universe of useful 
knowledge. ‘Today, I am told that a new 
problem has arisen—not of magnification 
but of identification. We can see things 
through the electron microscope never 
before seen by the human eye, and now 
scientists are called upon to tell us what 
it 1s we see. 

In the field of communications, radio 
research today is concentrated in the 
realm of ultra-high frequencies, and each 
year witnesses the utilization of new por- 
tions of the frequency spectrum. Each 
such advance provides the basis for new 
radio services to the public. The radio 
scientist dreams of the day when every 
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A HUGE RADIO TRANSMITTING TUBE 


This tube of 100 kilowatts is used in short-wave 
broadcasting from South Schenectady. 


individual may be assigned a radio fre- 
quency for his personal use, and may 
communicate freely with other individuals 
over great distances. 

In the lexicon of radio there is no such 
word as ‘“‘impossible.”” We have seen too 
many miracles to believe that the day of 
miracles is past. The more we learn, the 
more there is to learn, and our ignorance 
is far greater than our knowledge. 
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But let us get back to the Western 
Hemisphere. It should be observed that 
no sharp distinction can be drawn between 
the commercial and the cultural relations 
promoted by communication between 
North and South and Central America. 
Economic and cultural influences overlap 
and interact everywhere in determin- 
ing the social relationships between our 
peoples. 

In fact, I believe that friendly com- 
mercial relations do even more than cul- 
tural exchanges to encourage understand- 
ing between nations. Commerce seems 
to transcend all differences in point of 
view, religion, language, historical back- 
ground, or political philosophy. 

Buenos Aires, already close to New York 
because of its radio circuits, was brought 
still closer in July of 1932 when a photo- 
radio service was inaugurated. The United 
States no longer seemed a far-off land to 
people of the Argentine when they saw 
in their newspapers, on the day of the 
event, a picture of Zabala winning the 
Marathon in the Olympic Games in Los 
Angeles, transmitted by radio from New 
York to Buenos Aires in eight minutes. 
Every year hundreds of photographs, legal 
documents, and other graphic material are 
transmitted over this photoradio circuit, 
providing government, business, and the 
press with a fast and accurate facsimile 
medium. 

With radio telegraph and telephone and 
the transmission of photographs and docu- 
ments functioning smoothly, it was but 
a step to the greatest of radio achievements 
up to this time—that of mass communica- 
tion, and the transmission of the actual 
voices and music of all the nations of the 
Americas to listeners throughout both 
continents. 

When a resident of the United States 
thinks of Latin America he usually con- 
jures up, among various other attractive 


visions, the picture of a serenader strum- 
ming a guitar and singing under a balcony. 
Since the advent of international broad- 
casting, this vision of a single serenader 
and a single listener must be tremendously 
enlarged. Regularly scheduled interna- 
tional programs are broadcast daily. 
Millions of eager listeners catch every note 
and every word as clearly as the notes and 
words of a song under their windows. 

Fourteen stations have been licensed by 
the United States for international broad- 
casting. All of them are privately owned 
and operated, and each of them had 
organized international staffs and installed 
expensive sending equipment, without the 
immediate possibility of profit. Oper- 
ating at different hours on thirty-seven 
frequencies assigned to the United States 
under international agreements, they re- 
flect—free from government dictation as 
to program material—the daily life of our 
democracy, in entertainment, culture, 
news, and information. 

Among the principal license holders in 
international broadcasting from the United 
States are the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
General Electric, Westinghouse, Crosley, 
and the World Wide Broadcasting Foun- 
dation. 

Short wave programs of the Interna- 
tional Division of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company have been on the air sixteen 
hours daily, from stations WRCA and 
WNBI, since July, 1937. Programs con- 
ducted in the Spanish, Portuguese, and 
English languages are broadcast to the 
twenty Latin American republics. Italian, 
German and French programs from NBC 
short wave stations—intended primarily 
for European listeners—are also received 
with great enthusiasm below the Equator. 

Rigid adherence to a schedule assures 
listeners in other lands that they will re- 
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ceive a program in their own language at 
exactly the same hours every day. The 
programs in each language usually open 
with a fifteen-minute news summary, 
followed by a half hour of music, and 
fifteen minutes of talk on some phase of 
life in the United States. 

In the first four months of this year, the 
International Division of NBC received 
more than 22,000 letters from listeners to its 
short wave programs. Leading indus- 
tries of the United States, which long ago 
tested and proved the value of radio 
broadcasting as an advertising medium, 
are now beginning to use short wave radio 
to make themselves better known to the 
people of other nations, particularly in 
Latin America, and to gain their good-will. 

In using NBC’s broadcasting facilities to 
reach Latin America direct from New 
York, our advertisers do not seek to 
supplant but rather to supplement the use 
of Latin American broadcasting stations. 
Short wave broadcasting is the only 
medium yet devised that will reach simul- 


taneously all parts of Latin America from 
the Rio Grande to Cape Horn. 
Broadcasts of news, carrying up-to-the- 
minute information on world events, 
appear to be the programs best liked by 
our Latin American short wave audience. 
A colorful example of the swift action of 
the NBC news facilities occurred last 
December when millions in the United 
States heard an NBC announcer in Monte- 
video score one of the greatest news 
scoops: an eyewitness account of the sink- 
ing of the Graf Spee. At almost the same 
minute the story was going back to Latin 
America in Spanish on the short wave 
beam from NBC. The first word of this 
historic incident, so near to them, came to 
many South Americans from New York. 
Second in popularity are broadcasts of 
sporting events. The Louis-Godoy prize- 
fight, in which a clever Chilean boxer met 
our ‘Brown Bomber,” was reported by an 
NBC commentator in Spanish. It was 
also rebroadcast over some 130 Latin 
American radio stations. The enthusiastic 
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letters from South America, commenting 
on this program, swamped NBC’s mail 
room. 

No one who had an opportunity to 
observe the enthusiasm at the concert 
given in honor of the Eighth American 
Scientific Conference by the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direction of 
Maestro Arturo Toscanini needs to be told 
that the Latin American is a lover of fine 
music. The weekly concerts that ‘Tosca- 
nini conducts in New York during the 
winter are broadcast regularly by short 
wave to South and Central America. I 
hope that many of you will have a further 
opportunity to hear this great orchestra, 
with its world-famous conductor, when 
they appear in person in South America 
in June and July. They are scheduled to 
arrive on June 12 in Rio de Janeiro, where 
they will give four concerts, and in addi- 
tion Toscanini will lead the orchestra in 
two concerts in Sao Paulo, eight in Buenos 
Aires, and two in Montevideo.! 

Toscanini’s South American tour has 
particular significance, not only because 
it marks the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Pan American Union, 
but also because it was in Rio de Janeiro 
54 years ago that Toscanini, at the age of 
nineteen, conducted his first orchestra. 

Most of the musical programs that the 
NBC International Division sends south 
by short wave are especially designed for 
the Latin American audience. Outstand- 
ing network musical programs are also on 
the schedule. In addition to ‘Toscanini 
and the NBC Symphony Orchestra, 
special mention should be given to the 
complete performances of grand opera, 
broadcast each week during the season 
directly from the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York City. 

But the broadcasting of programs be- 


1The orchestra played everywhere to capacity houses and 
with its conductor was cordially acclaimed.—Ep1Tor. 


tween the Americas is not a one-way 
stream. In the course of each year our 
national radio audience in the United 
States enjoys many programs which origi- 
nate in South and Central America. 
These are brought to the RCA interna- 
tional receiving station at Riverhead, 
Long Island, by short wave and thence 
are transferred to a coast-to-coast net- 
work. ‘These programs include not only 
eye-witness accounts of news events—of 
which the Graf Spee affair was an out- 
standing example—but also many excel- 
lent musical programs. 

I hope the time will soon come when our 
Latin American friends will also system- 
atically send programs to us by short wave, 
in English, even as we send programs 
southward in Spanish and Portuguese. 
Of the 45,000,000 radio receivers in use in 
this country, many millions are equipped 
for short wave reception, and would be 
eagerly tuned in on such programs. 

Television, the youngest child of the 
radio science, will some day serve to 
further strengthen the bonds between our 
two continents. We have not yet learned 
how to utilize the ultra-high frequencies 
employed in television except over com- 
paratively short distances. RCA engin- 
eers, however, have developed a television 
relay system, which some day may follow 
the Pan American Highway and unite all 
the Americas with radio vision. Then we 
may see as well as hear one another, with 
the speed of light. 

It has been a distinct cultural loss to the 
citizens of the United States that they have 
not known their Southern neighbors 
better. Radio is changing that. 

Last April the Pan American Union 
celebrated, with proper pride, the achieve- 
ments of 50 years of its existence. But the 
very fact that that Union is only half a 
century old serves to emphasize the limited 
contacts of the previous four centuries. 
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THREE LATIN AMERICANS WHO HAVE BROADCAST OVER SHORT WAVE FROM 
NEW YORK 


Left to right: Rev. Mariano Gutiérrez Lanza, S. J., Director of Belén College Meteorological Observ- 
atory, Habana, who spoke on tropical cyclones; Dr. José Castafieda, conductor of the Guatemalan 
National Symphony Orchestra, and three times,guest conductor of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany Symphony Orchestra; and Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, Chilean authority on international law, who 


discussed the future international order. 


Throughout these last 50 years, the 
statesmen of the New World have labored 
to enlarge and improve these contacts. 
But the differences in language, in tradi- 
tion, in history, in modes of life and 
thought, have been too great to be over- 
come by mere political endeavor. In the 
United States, the wide divergences be- 
tween the 48 States have been offset by 
the fact of a common language and a 
common press. We have had no such 
common tie with Latin America. 

But today we are conscious of having 
entered upon a new era of inter-American 
relationship. “The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new.” Under the old 
order, our two continents received their 
colonists, their languages, and their cul- 
tures from different mother countries in 


They were heard in all the American republics. 


Europe. The lines of understanding ran 
horizontally on the map. Barriers higher 
than mountain ranges, deeper than oceans, 
separated the peoples of our continents— 
barriers inherited from our respective 
European backgrounds. 

Under the new order and, at least for 
the Western Hemisphere, the better order 
of today, the line of polarity has swung 
from horizontal to vertical. It is now a 
North and South line. We share a com- 
mon interest and a common destiny. ‘To- 
day, as Benjamin Franklin once said of the 
thirteen North American colonies, ‘““We 
must all hang together, or assuredly we 
shall all hang separately.” 

In radio, science offers us a twentieth 
century miracle which provides the means 
of uniting the far-flung lands of this New 
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World. For radio makes it possible for 
us to speak a common language of mutual 
friendship and understanding. The lis- 
tener to an international broadcast hears 
his own tongue spoken from a far-off land 
which, he realizes, ordinarily speaks an- 
other language. 

The Miracle of Pentecost has come 
again, as on that Sunday in Jerusalem, 
1900 years ago, when the Apostles spoke, 
as the Bible says, ‘‘with other tongues.” 
On that Day of Pentecost, an international 
congress assembled in Jerusalem. ‘There 
were Parthians, Medes, Elamites, Liby- 
ans, Romans, Arabians, and many other 
“devout men, out of every nation under 
heaven.” 

And the Apostles “‘began to speak with 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.’ The foreign delegates, as the 
Bible story puts it, “were confounded, be- 


Brazil 


cause that every man heard them speak 
in his own language. And they were all 
amazed, and marvelled, saying one to 
another, Behold, are not all these which 
speak Galileans? And how hear we every 
man in our own tongue, wherein we were 


born? ... ‘We-do hear them@speak@im 
our tongues the wonderful works of 
God.” 


And so we in the United States speak to 
South and Central America each day by 
radio. They hear us speak Portuguese in 
Brazil and Spanish in Argentina. Our 
European listeners hear us speak French 
in France, Italian in Italy, and German 
in Germany. All these millions might 
say of us: ‘‘Are not those that speak 
New Yorkers and speaking in New York? 
And yet we hear them speak to each of 
us in our own tongues—and in our own 
lands—the wonderful works of God.” 


Nuts 


ARLINE KERN 


In that delightful city of Belem, Brazil, or 
Para, as we long called it from the name of 
the state of which it is the capital, I visited 
the public market as part of the customary 
sight-seeing excursion. In Latin America 
there is nothing more interesting and in- 
dicative of the habits and life of the people 
than the open town-square market. This 
particular market was one of the most 
colorful I have ever seen. Beyond an open 
butcher shop were stands where cleverly 
made baskets, handwoven of indigenous 
reeds, were sold. Farther along, among 
really lovely displays of equatorial fruits— 
bananas, mangoes, papayas, pineapples— 


were hard, round, rough, dark-brown 
balls, about six inches in diameter, which 
looked at first glance just like coconuts, but 
were, to my amazement, Brazil nuts as they 
come from the tree. 

I was so surprised at this discovery of the 
way my favorite nuts grew that I forgot 
the custom of the country, which demands 
bargaining before purchasing, and paid 
the asking price of one milreis. Thus for 
the princely sum of five American cents 
I bought the curio that, among all the 
articles I collected, has been the greatest 
source of speculation and enthusiasm 
among my friends at home. Later in the 
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day I bought for less than twenty cents at 
a tourist curio store a polished carved ball, 
slit to expose the individual nuts. 

If it is true that nature loves to protect 
her own, she has done a thorough and re- 
markable job with the Brazil nut. The 
edible, ivory-colored kernel comes in a 
coarse brown three-sided shell, which 
takes a strong hammer-tap to crack. This 
is the Brazil nut that we know. From 
eighteen to twenty-five of them are ar- 
ranged, somewhat like the sections of an 
orange, around a soft woody core, and 
the whole is encased in a thick wooden 
ball. This hard outer covering, almost 
half an inch thick, is rather smooth on the 
inside, but rough and fibrous on the out- 
side, over which is another layer, almost 
like a smooth bark, corresponding to the 
outer covering of the English walnut. The 
bark-like skin dries and shrivels up, and 
can easily be removed when the fruit is 
ripe. Where the stem joined the fruit is a 
small opening no more than half an inch 
in diameter. Through this hole can be 
had a teasing glimpse of the nuts as they 
are shaken around. Needless to say, it 
takes more than a sharp knock with a 
hammer to crack the wooden ball, or 
husk; indeed, it requires a succession of 
strong whacks to chop the fruit open. 

The core rapidly shrinks so that the in- 
dividual nuts shake loose from their regu- 
lar formation and rattle around inside the 
shell. In fact, until I studied a botany 
book I did not know that the nuts grew 
in any definite formation. That is one 
reason why the uninitiated have difficulty 
in guessing what my curio is. They shake 
the ball and it rattles, so they proffer the 
theory that it is an instrument to produce 
rhythmical sounds for an accompaniment 
to music or dancing. 

An unsuspecting victim confronted with 
my specimen, after guessing by trial and 
error and then being prompted with sug- 
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BRAZIL-NUT TREE IN THE AMAZON 
VALLEY 


The Brazil-nut tree is an impressive sight, even to 
one experienced in the immensities and rarities 
of nature. The trees attain a height of from 100 
to 150 feet, and at the base usually have a di- 
ameter of from 3 to 4 feet. The tree has a 
smooth trunk, and branches near the top. 


gestions as to the places visited on my trip, 
finally ejaculates, ‘Why, they are Brazil 
nuts!’ This is inevitably followed by the 
mystified query, “‘How did you get them in 
there??? He can hardly believe it when I 
insist, ‘“They grow that way.” Still puz- 
zled and only half assured, he carefully re- 
examines the ball and is finally convinced. 
Everyone is then unrestrainedly pleased 
with himself for having discovered some- 
thing new. It is a continual surprise to me 
that I have been able to keep this memen- 
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to, because the initiate immediately wants 
to dash out and show it to grandmother, 
Mary Jane, teacher, or some other friend 
or relative. Or else he keeps holding the 
slit or the whole ball to gaze upon it in 
wonder, and is apt still to have it in his 
hand when he reaches the door to depart. 

Of the several hundred people to whom I 
have shown my South American curios, all 
except four have expressed amazement and 
incredulity over this original cradle of the 
Brazil nut. It is so unusual for anyone to 
guess what my prized possessions are that I 
was like a spoiled child whose candy has 
been snatched away when these four de- 
prived me of the pleasure of explaining my 
round brown objects. I questioned them 
diligently to learn how they happened to 
know this bit of nature lore that all the rest 
of us somehow had missed. ‘Two couldn’t 
say definitely, and I have rather suspected 
them of counterfeiting knowledge where 
none was before; perhaps I slander them 
unjustly. The third extolled a wise father 
who directed his children’s curiosity, at 
even the slightest glimmer of inquisitive- 
ness, in that fascinating game of searching 
in reference books, from the dictionary up, 
for the answer. ‘To this she attributed her 
rather remarkable information on a variety 
of subjects. The fourth was a young man 
who had prowled around the Chicago docks 
in his boyhood and there seen the nuts un- 
loaded by the ton in their original un- 
shelled state. 

In spite of the very definite interest in 
the form, habitat, and growth of these 
nuts that was awakened when I first saw 
them, the purchase of these two specimens 
is the entire limit of my personal acquaint- 
ance with the species in its native home. 

It is not surprising that I did not find 
Brazil nut trees growing anywhere. My 
itinerary led me only along the coast of 
Brazil, and research undertaken after my 
return has disclosed the fact that their 


habitat is confined to rich, fertile equato- 
rial valleys. They grow along the Amazon 
and its larger tributaries, not only in 
Brazil but also in the neighboring coun- 
tries. The tree is tender and peculiarly 
adapted to that climate; it has not been 
found possible, so far, to grow it in any 
other locality. 

This limited area of growth has had its 
part in restricting, too, printed informa- 
tion on the subject. Only those who have 
studied the flora of the greater Amazon 
basin have any first-hand information 
about the tree. Most of the explorers in 
that region have had other particular 
interests, so that their comments on this 
species have been purely incidental. 

Brazil nut trees were fortunate in the 
man who might be called their godfather. 
Although they were described, under the 
name of totocke, by Johannes de Laet in 
his Novus Orbis, published in the first half 
of the seventeenth century, they were 
publicized and given their botanical name 
by a pioneer in Spanish American scien- 
tific exploration, Alexander von Hum- 
boldt. 

In 1799, when he was only thirty, Hum- 
boldt set out with a young French botanist, 
Aimé Bonpland, on a hazardous scientific 
expedition. In their four years in South 
America and Mexico, they spent several 
months exploring the headwaters of the 
Orinoco River, in southern Venezuela, 
during which time they established the 
existence of communication between that 
river and the Amazon, and made minute 
observations on the flora, much of which 
had never been previously described. It 
was there that Humboldt first became ac- 
quainted with the Brazil nut, under the 
name of juvza. On the botanists’ return to 
Europe, their notes and journals were 
printed in several thick volumes, which 
have gone through many editions and been 
translated into several languages. Hard- 
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THE BRAZIL NUT 
(Bertholletia excelsa) 


A, Flowering branch and 
leaf; B, Calyx from under- 
neath; C, Calyx from 
above; D, Calyx from the 
side, showing the hood- 
shaped mass of stamens; 
E, Stamen; F, Ovary in 
cross section; G, Seed 
compartment from _ the 
side; H, Fruit with the 
upper part of the pericarp 
removed and with a piece 
of the exocarp cut away; 
J, Placenta, or central 
Stem; AG Seed; Ly Seed; 
in cross section; M, Kernel, 
the edible_part. 





Reproduced from Engler and Prantl, ‘‘Die Natiirlichen Pflanzenfamilien,”’ 1898 edition. 


ships and disasters have befallen countless 
past and recent ventures into that wild 
and formidable interior. It is remarkable 
that Humboldt and his companion were 
able to accomplish so much and come out 
well and whole. It is even more extraor- 
dinary that two such young men made the 
accurate reports and wrote the voluminous 
tomes that, with only slight corrections, 
have remained authoritative to this day. 
The majestic, towering trees that bear 
the well-protected and delicious nut I have 


described above were one of the species 
named by Humboldt. They must have 
been a marvelous sight even to a man ex- 
perienced in the immensities and rarities 
of nature. The trees attain a height of 
from 100 to 150 feet and at the base usually 
havea diameter of from 3 to 4 feet, although 
some specimens with a 10-foot diameter 
have been reported. The trunkis smooth, 
and branches from near the top. The 
leaves are large—about 2 feet long, 6 inches 
broad—alternating down the branch, 
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bright green in color, and leathery in 
quality. In blossom time the trees must be 
more than usually interesting. The 6- 
petaled cream-colored flowers have the 
calyx parts united; these tear into two 
parts when the flower opens. ‘The many 
stamens, the upper ones sterile, are joined 
ina hood-shapedmass. Although the trees 
start flowering when five years old, they 
do not bear fruit until after the eighth year, 
and yield their maximum crops after the 
twelfth year. 

Even in a region of lush, verdant, tropi- 
cal growth these trees must have stood out 
vividly for Humboldt as he traversed the 
unknown country. ‘The name he chose to 
bestow upon them was given in honor of 
Claude Louis Berthollet (1748-1822), a 
French chemist and philosopher who had 
captured the imagination of his contempor- 
aries. He was a discoverer and explorer 
in that field, as Humboldt was in his. 
Berthollet was a valued friend of Napoleon 
and served in political capacities, in ad- 
dition to being associated with the sci- 
entific pioneers of his day. It is interesting 
to note that—to choose at random from 
the long list of valuable contributions he 
made to science—he invented the process 
of bleaching by chlorine and discovered 
how to keep water pure on voyages by 
carbonizing the inside of the cask or other 
container. It might be conjectured that 
this latter discovery was used by Humboldt 
to advantage on his many peregrinations, 
and that is what endeared Berthollet’s 
name to him. However that may be, the 
name he gave to this stately species was 
Bertholletia excelsa. It belongs to the family 
Lecythidaceae. ‘The common names given 
to the fruit are many and varied, and 
include: Amazon nut; almond of Brazil; 
Brazil nut; butternut; cream nut; Para nut. 
The local Portuguese name is castanha. 

Brazil nuts rank about nineteenth among 
the agricultural export crops of Brazil in 


quantity and importance. Singularly 
enough, they are not cultivated at all. 
Natives merely go out and gather them. 
In the harvesting seasons, the searchers go 
along the rivers in boats till the easily 
distinguished trees are sighted. ‘The fruits, 
which weigh from two to four pounds each, 
fall to the ground without releasing the 
nuts inside. ‘The slightest breeze is apt 
to send many of the balls hurtling through 
the air, and they come crashing down with 
a momentum great enough to kill a man. 
Humboldt remarked on this peril, which 
the natives circumvent by taking cover 
close against the tree trunks. 

Only the regions adjoining the rivers 
have been exploited so far. Because of the 
decline of the wild rubber industry in the 
Amazon valley and the advent of the 
world depression, Brazil is endeavoring to 
utilize more of its valuable raw materials. 
The governments of the States of Para and 
Amazonas have organized the Brazil-nut 
Institute, to regulate and improve the 
exploitation and export of the product. 
It is a profitable business because there is 
no expense for cultivation, and the harvest 
has no injurious effects upon the trees. 

The nuts collected in the forest are 
brought to various points along the Ama- 
zon and when a sufficient store has accumu- 
lated are taken for export to the ports of 
Belem and Manaos. A few find their way 
out through Venezuela and the Guianas. 
Belem is a seaport at the mouth of the 
Amazon, but Manaos, a fascinating city 
with a population of 90,000, lies a thousand 
miles up the river. Sea-going vessels can 
dock there, and it is again increasing in 
importance as a shipping center for the 
products of the Amazon valley. It fell 
from glory when the plantations in the Far 
East took away the trade in rubber from 
Brazil. 

The United States has long been a lead- 
ing importer of Brazil nuts; in fact, it is the 
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best customer for them. Great Britain is 
second, buying only about half as many; 
Canada is third, with half that amount. 
The Netherlands are fourth, with about 
half as many as Canada uses. In 1931 the 
United States imported 2,529,000 pounds 
of shelled nuts and 20,684,000 of unshelled, 
but during 1939 the total purchases of this 
country were: shelled, 9,651,324 pounds, 
valued at $1,298,372; unshelled, 22,848,503 
pounds, valued at $1,053,183. It is 
noticeable that the proportion of shelled 
nuts has greatly increased. This has been 
attributed to the influence of the Institute. 

Most of us like to eat Brazil nuts just as 
they are cracked, fresh from their wrinkled 
dark brown shell, but there are many other 
epicurean uses for them, especially in the 
field of confectionery. These range from 
chocolate-coated whole kernels to coffee 
cakes flavored and decorated with slender 
shavings of the clear ivory-colored nut- 
meats. They justly deserve their popu- 
larity because they are rich in food values. 
Analysis shows the nut to be made up of 
the following components, in these propor- 
tions: protein, 17 percent; fats, 67 percent; 
carbohydrates, 7 percent; mineral salts, 4 
percent; water, 5 percent. Scientific stud- 
ies have proved that Brazilnuts area highly 
concentrated food, for 14 grams supply 
100 calories, as against 94 grams of ba- 


nanas, 206 grams of oranges, 128 grams 
of cherries, 269 grams of strawberries, 104 
grams of grapes, 158 grams of pears, and 
159 grams of apples. 

A very fine, bland oil is also made from 
the Brazil nut, about nine ounces from 
each pound of kernels. Thanks to the 
activities of the Institute, greater emphasis 
has been placed on the expressing of oil, 
considerably expanding that part of the 
industry. Even so, the possibilities have 
been barely touched. 

There is an extraordinary variety of uses 
for Brazil-nut oil. High claims are made 
for its excellence in cooking; it is said to 
be especially delectable as a salad oil. It 
is also used for lighting, as a fuel, a lubri- 
cant, and an ingredient in oil paints, per- 
fumes, and soaps. Watchmakers and ar- 
tists are reported to value it highly. 

Since the first day that I saw Brazil nuts 
in that quaint market in Para, they have 
been my quarry. ‘The search for more in- 
formation has led me through travel books, 
encyclopedias, botanical works, advertis- 
ing pamphlets, and government publica- 
tions. The investigation has been fun, 
almost like a second journey through the 
country. ‘The curious bits of lore on other 
subjects that I have picked up along the 
way are typical of the incidental delights 
of travel. 
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ROBERT KING HALL and MARGARET GWENLLIAN STANTON 


A Great Fortune is a Great Obligation 


One Day shortly after the close of the first 
World War there was a momentous inter- 
view at the Chilean Legation in London. 
For Don Federico Santa Maria, the elderly 
Chilean financier and speculator, was 
ushered into the presence of Don Agustin 
Edwards, then Minister and later Am- 
bassador, to lay before him a cherished 
dream of long standing. Senor Santa 
Maria, who was past his appointed three 
score years and ten and had no direct 
heirs, wished to put to worthy use his im- 
mense fortune of more than eight million 
pounds sterling. 

It was the first time that the two men 
had met, but a bond of common under- 
standing was immediately formed between 
them. Don Federico outlined his life-long 
hope of founding a great Chilean uni- 
versity, to be situated in Valparaiso, and 
quoted one of his favorite sayings, that a 
great fortune entailed a great obligation— 
an adaptation of the French _ noblesse 
oblige. He had gradually come to realize 
that Chile’s chief lack jwas not in the 
learned professions but in the field of 
technological education and had decided 
that the institution to be established after 
his death should be of such a character. 
At the close of the four-hour conversation 
he made his notable request: Would Don 
Agustin be willing to undertake complete 
administration of the Santa Maria estate, 
to be used in founding a great technologi- 
cal university? 


The Minister was surprised at this ex- 
pression of confidence from one whom he 
knew only by reputation, but finally con- 
sented on condition that at least three 
other men be appointed to serve with him 
and suggested the names of several whom 
he felt to be able and probably willing to 
share the enormous responsibility. In 
1924 the two men met again for a few 
minutes, but their former conversation 
was not discussed. In 1925 Federico 
Santa Maria passed away at the age of 80; 
when his will was opened it was found 
that every suggestion made on that mo- 
mentous afternoon in 1919 had been me- 
ticulously carried out, and that the three 
coexecutors were men suggested by Senor 
Edwards. 

The executors were given powers con- 
sonant with the great responsibilities 
devolving upon them. Under the terms 
of the will they had absolute power over 
the estate. They were enjoined to estab- 
lish a technical university in Valparaiso 
in accordance with the idea Sefor Santa 
Maria had outlined in the London inter- 
view of 1919. To express his complete 
confidence in the stewardship of the men 
he had selected, the donor even provided 
that should any provision of the will be 
altered or the administration of the school 
be interfered with in any way, one of the 
the trustees would automatically become 
sole heir, and that within six months after 
receiving the funds he should give them 
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Courtesy of the Federico Santa Maria University 


MODEL OF THE FEDERICO SANTA MAR{A TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY IN CHILE 


Fronting the sea near Valparaiso rise the handsome buildings of this excellent technical institution. 


to a scientific institution of his choice in 
the United States. Another provision 
made it mandatory that the entire teaching 
staff be of foreign citizenship for at least 
the first ten years. This stipulation gave 
rise to intense criticism on the part of 
many educators in Chile until the out- 
standing success of the university proved 
the decision to be of benefit to the country 
rather than the reverse. 

Faced with the task of administering a 
gigantic estate and of building from the 
start what has become one of the world’s 
great technical universities, Sefior Ed- 
wards, as President of the Foundation that 
was to administer the University, first 
carefully reviewed his financial position, 
then exhaustively examined the initial 
educational steps to be taken. At the 
time of the original conversation, Federico 
Santa Maria—an insatiable speculator— 
expected to bequeath a fund of somewhat 
over eight million pounds sterling. But 
then he attempted to enter an entirely new 


field, abandoning his European markets 
in favor of American coffee and wheat pits. 
In two years the estate shrank more than 
six million pounds, and Senor Edwards, 
upon entering his trusteeship, found not 
the contemplated eight million, but only 
approximately one million two hundred 
thousand pounds. Today, despite the 
world depression, the value of the estate 
has remained the same in terms of pounds, 
although it has more than doubled in 
terms of Chilean pesos; the income has 
been quadrupled; and the university has 
been built and operated entirely from 
income. These figures were obtained in 
January 1940 and may be subject to some 
correction now, because of the recent 
fluctuation of world exchange. 

But an even greater task than the success- 
ful stewardship of the monetary wealth of 
the estate was that of faithfully fulfilling 
the educational mission. Being only casu- 
ally familiar with educational theory and 
methods, Senor Edwards first made a 
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systematic study of all the leading technical 
schools both in Europe and in _ the 
Americas. He was very favorably im- 
pressed with the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, but eventually became con- 
vinced, rightly or wrongly, that the finest 
technical education was that to be found 
in Germany. One dominant fact he grad- 
ually came to accept—that the essential 
error in existing Chilean technical educa- 
tion lay in the almost complete domination 
of theoretical instruction, to the detriment 
of practical manual and _ mechanical 
training. 

Because Senor Edwards was in _ the 
unique position of being both a layman 
unhampered by tradition and the trustee 
of a fund sufficiently large to free him from 
ordinary financial considerations, his first 
constructive move was a complete reversal 
of all established educational practices. 
Don Agustin will smilingly admit that by 
many he was considered mad but, as his 
later actions so amply prove, his every 
move was a part of a brilliant, if somewhat 
unorthodox, plan. First he obtained a 
president and engaged an outstanding 
faculty—for a university that did not even 
exist! 

With this fine group of experts, all of 
whom were of foreign citizenship in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the will, and 
most of whom came from leading German 
technical schools, Senor Edwards drew up 
an exhaustive plan for the curriculum and 
methods of the school. ‘Then, while the 
institution still existed solely in the minds 
of these men, he invited each to design 
the ideal classroom, shop, or laboratory 
for teaching his particular subject. From 
the collection of these individual plans, a 
school structure was developed especially 
suited for the education to be given there. 
And still not a building had even been 
drawn on paper. 

A firm of architects was engaged to 


design the physical plant incorporating the 
features decided upon for this educational 
institution. Their first question was where 
the school would be located. They were 
told that that was not important, that they 
were to design a school to fit a program, 
not a building to fit a site. Don Agustin 
says that at that, his critics must surely 
have felt he had stepped from the pages of 
Lewis Carroll. But the school was de- 
signed and a plaster model constructed, 
and then and not until then did Sefior 
Edwards start to look for a site! It seems 
incredible, but an almost perfect location 
was found and today, with practically no 
change in the architects’ drawings, the 
school rises from the massive rocky cliffs 
that extend along the sea between Val- 
paraiso and Vifia del Mar. 

One of the firmly established beliefs 
about technical education held by Don 
Agustin since his earliest study of the 
subject is that it is a primary requisite for 
any engineer to be able actually to do with 
his own hands anything he asks workmen 
under him to do. This completely vio- 
lates the traditional Latin concept that 
manual labor is socially inferior to intel- 
lectual work, and was the cause of con- 
siderable criticism in the early stages of 
the Technical University. But with a 
faculty composed of European professors 
untouched by Latin tradition, the majority 
of them highly skilled craftsmen in their 
own right and all of them products of 
educational systems that demanded a 
solid foundation of practical experience, 
the plan was instituted and has proved its 
value. To obtain the University’s highest 
degree a student must undergo a three-year 
period of training in which approximately 
two-thirds of the time are devoted to 
practical work and one-third to theory. 
There is then a period of from six months 
to a year of actual work in a shop or 
factory in private industry where invalu- 
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able experience in the practical application 
of school theory is obtained. The final 
three years are a reversal of the first three, 
with two-thirds theory and _ one-third 
practical work. 

This recognition of the immense value 
of trained craftsmen as well as trained 
theorists has led to a program adapted to 
students of three distinct types of back- 
ground. Boys between the ages of 14 and 
17 may be admitted to the preparatory 
section after successfully passing a com- 
petitive test for aptitude and knowledge 
and undergoing a very rigid physical ex- 
amination. Since these boys on entering 
are in general prepared in only the basic 
arithmetical operations and in reading and 
writing, they ordinarily spend two years 
in the School of Apprentices, one year in 
industry, and one year in the Elementary 
Technical School, receiving on graduation 
the title of Master Craftsman. Exceptional 
boys may continue to the second level for 
the degree of Technician or even to the 
higher one of Engineer. 

A second type of students comes from 
the Chilean liceo, or classical secondary 
school. Boys between 15 and 19 years of 
age who have successfully completed the 
first four years of the liceo (about the 
equivalent of the first two years of an 
American high school) may be admitted 
after successfully passing rigid physical 
and aptitude tests. These students may 
be admitted to the higher schools of the 
University after a single year in the 
Preparatory School and a year in industry. 
After two or three years of advanced study, 
the student will be granted the title of 
Technician and upon evidence of out- 
standing ability may elect to continue to 
the degree of Engineer. 

The third group is that of mature men 
taken directly from industry. They may 
enroll in night school classes, which meet 


from seven until ten each evening. Mem- 


bers of this group must be between the 
ages of 18 and 35 and in good physical 
condition, know the rudiments of arith- 
metic, reading, and writing, and pass a 
mechanical aptitude test. As the studies 
impose a heavy burden upon these stu- 
dents, who in general have to work until 
six o’clock in the afternoon before leaving 
their jobs for the classroom, it is an evi- 
dence of the recognized value of the night 
school that over 70 percent of those who 
enroll actually finish their studies each 
year. Don Agustin Edwards feels that 
one of the greatest tributes to the success 
of the institution will be paid next year 
when two men, drawn from among the 
manual workers in the city, will complete 
their seven years of night study and receive 
the degree of Engineer. 

The institution opened in 1932. Dur- 
ing that year only the first-year classes in 
the School for Apprentices and the night 
school were held; the enrollment in the 
former was 54, in the latter 171. The 
Preparatory School opened in 1934, the 
Elementary Technical School in 1935, 
the Upper School in 1936, and the ‘Tech- 
nical Institute and the Engineering Col- 
lege an’ 1937-5 In: 1939 theres weremazo 
students at the university, and 57 in indus- 
try for their practice year. 

Because the entire emphasis is upon 
ability, and all branches of the university 
are absolutely free to anyone able to 
demonstrate his interest and capacity,’ it 
very soon became apparent that a large 
number of the worthy boys who attended 
came from homes too poor to provide 
them proper food. As a result, the Uni- 
versity instituted the custom of serving a 
substantial breakfast to all students im- 
mediately upon their arrival, in addition 
to a midday meal and tea at four-thirty. 
The quality of work done in the early 


1 Boys from wealthy families, who are eminently able 
to pay their way, occasionally enter; they are asked to 
pay their expenses voluntarily. 
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classes at once showed a very marked im- 
provement. Then, too, the time between 
the close of the working day and the hour 
of the first class in the night school was so 
short that many of the older students en- 
rolled there were attempting to work until 
after ten o’clock with no adequate nourish- 
ment after their noon meal. A free dinner 
was started for all students attending night 
courses, and both the quality of work and 
the percentage of enrollees completing 
courses greatly increased. 

In the first years of the school, all 
students were either day pupils or ‘‘half 
boarders” eating their meals at the school. 
But the original plans of the university 
included two dormitories because it was 
the founder’s intention to establish a 
national institution, with students from all 
parts of Chile. The first of these was com- 
pleted in time for the opening of the present 
school year, March 1940. Like all other 
buildings in the group, it is a tall gray 
stone structure; it has three stories of bed- 
rooms, a ground-floor living room and 
study halls, and a basement devoted to 
sports and recreational facilities. ‘This 
building has two interesting features. In 
order to emphasize the dominant idea 
that ability, not social or economic posi- 
tion, is the measure of a student’s stature, 
the rooms on the top floor accommodate 
six boys each. As a boy demonstrates 
his excellence in work, he qualifies for 
rooms lower in the building designed for 
only three. Finally, for outstanding engi- 
neering students of great promise, there 
are individual rooms bordering on luxury. 

The second feature of the new dormitory 
deserving of attention is the fact that all 
movable fixtures and furniture were made 
by students or former students, who were 
granted contracts permitting a normal 
profit and allowed to manufacture the 
materials in the university shops during 
the summer vacation months (December- 


February). This plan of preferred labor 
helps needy students in a financial way, is 
excellent training for young craftsmen, and 
provides the university with equipment of 
unquestioned quality in workmanship. A 
surprising number of the highly complex 
machines used in the various shops bear 
plates stating that they were constructed 
in the shops of the university by the 
students. 

It might be thought that the presence of 
an exceedingly wealthy, tax-exempt uni- 
versity would be the object of considerable 
criticism from local industry, as a possible 
competitor. Actually, quite the reverse 
is true. This is due to the fact that the 
university cooperates very closely with 
local industry, supplying personnel of un- 
rivalled quality, and completely forbidding 
any article that might compete with local 
production to be made for sale. The only 
time that the university manufactures 
articles for private consumption is when it 
occasionally produces some highly special- 
ized machine or part for a local concern 
that could not otherwise obtain the equip- 
ment in Chile. So thoroughly does Chilean 
industry appreciate both this friendly co- 
operation in mechanical products and the 
quality of the education given at the 
university, that every one of the seven 
engineers graduated in the first class was 
employed, and a number received their 
contracts before graduation. 

It is unfortunate that there has been 
occasional misinterpretation of the uni- 
versity program on the part of private 
individuals. The Government educational 
authorities, however, recognize that it is 
making a definite contribution to Chilean 
education and industry; that it is supple- 
menting, not competing with, the federal 
schools. Thus the Federico Santa Maria 
Technical University has confined itself to 
mechanical, chemical, and electrical en- 
gineering because it recognized that prep- 
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aration in such fields as architecture and 
mining engineering is already very well 
given by existing Government schools. 

There remain several buildings contem- 
plated for the near future. One is a 
technical library designed to hold 460,000 
volumes and to provide space for plans, 
maps, and files of technical journals. 
There will be three large reading rooms 
and twelve private studies available for 
advanced students working on individual 
problems or research. The organization 
of this library is the result of a five-year 
survey of the best available examples in 
Europe and the United States. At the 
present time a gymnasium, an auditorium, 
and other dormitories are under con- 
struction. 

Far more important than the building 
program, which is producing one of the 
handsomest schools on the entire conti- 
nent, is the less obvious equipment pro- 
gram. There is a continuous replacement 
and development in the machines and tools 
used in the classes. Nothing is kept, 
whatever its original economic value, if 
it is no longer the type of product that the 
student may expect to encounter in actual 
industry upon his graduation. Electrical 
fixtures, meters, motors of somewhat 
obsolete design, which in many schools 
would be tolerated and excused on the 
grounds that they taught “‘the principle’, 
are discarded in the university when they 
are discarded by industry. A student uses 
the things he will encounter on the job. 
He works with full scale machinery, not 
models. If he is studying a water turbine 
electrical plant, he is taught on a com- 
mercial water turbine. He studies loco- 
motive engines and power equipment that 
make the classroom look like some great 


factory or power plant rather than a 
school. 

For all of these things the University is 
indebted to the incredibly complete plan- 
ning of Don Agustin Edwards. This 
man—former Ambassador to England, 
author, and one of the greatest financiers 
of modern times, who thinks in terms of 
millions of dollars—can without hesitation 
describe the most minute detail of any 
part of the school. For example, he can 
and will explain with enthusiasm the exact 
specifications of the rubber tires for the 
wheels of the little carts to be used in the 
new library to trundle the returned books 
back to the stacks! 

But motivating all the material aspects 
of the university is the ideal that Don 
Agustin so well expressed in his address at 
the close of the school year on December 
Zh WS) ISIE 


The only thing that makes for certain and in- 
creasing progress is a lofty and noble concept of 
human existence, which should ever inspire and 
guide our thoughts and actions. In other words, 
wealth is not an end, but an instrument; an in- 
strument as delicate, fine, subtle, and dangerous 
as a stick of dynamite, which can as easily pierce 
the mountain to bring to light hidden treasures or 
open means of communication as explode in our 
hands and cause our destruction and death. 

Work is a social duty, the fruit of the solidarity 
of human interests: We have a common origin 
and a common heritage. The ideal society would 
be one in which there were neither slaves of wealth 
nor slaves of toil... . 

The fact is that as regards relations between men 
and the role they are called to play in this human 
beehive, there are no absolute standards; nothing 
can be blindly condemned or applauded. 

To understand life in these terms is what it is 
to be a human being. And that should be the 
first consideration of a man if he aspires to be use- 
ful to himself, to his fellow men, and to the land 
of his birth. 


Latin America and 


the 1940 Guggenheim Fellowships 


Tue John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation has announced its fellowship 
awards, totaling more than $200,000 for 
1940-41. As is now generally known, the 
Foundation grants its fellowships to re- 
search workers in all fields of knowledge 
and to creative workers in the fine arts, to 
enable them to carry on their work under 
the freest possible conditions. ‘The awards 
are made to men and women, married or 
unmarried, of every class and creed, on 
equal terms; the fellows are appointed 
solely on the basis of the quality of their 
accomplishments, past and _ prospective, 
without regard to factors extraneous to the 
question of quality. 

The Foundation was established in 1925, 
and in the past 15 years more than 1,000 
scholars have received awards. Of this 
number, over 100 were Latin Americans 
selected by a special committee to come 
to the United States for research. Ap- 
proximately the same number of American 
citizens chose Latin America as the field 
in which to pursue their studies. 

The Latin American Fellowships were 
created in 1929 ‘‘to assist in increasing the 
interaction among the American republics, 
each upon the other, in the arts and 
sciences, in education, and in the learned 
professions.”” The founders wished to 
encourage men and women to push for- 
ward the boundaries of knowledge and to 
create beauty, so that the fellows might 
‘“‘approach nearer and nearer together in 
scientific and artistic respect for each 
other’s attainments and culture. . . . For 
better understanding among the citizens 
of the American republics nothing is 
needed but more knowledge—a knowl- 
edge of the other’s culture that yields 
nothing in zeal for one’s own.” 


The fellowships for Latin America, with 
Brazilian scholars competing for the first 
time, were granted to 19 representatives 
of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, 
Peru, Puerto Rico, and Uruguay. Of the 
73 fellowships given to scholars of the Uni- 
ted States and Canada, more thana dozen 
will be devoted to work or studies related 
to Latin America. 

The Latin American recipients for 1940 
are as follows: 


Huco Pasto Cutopi, Argentina; Laboratory 
Chief, Pulmonary Research Center, University of 
Buenos Aires: Investigation of respiratory phe- 
nomena caused by muscular activity in health and 
disease. 

Car.os Eucenio Direuterair, Argentina; Direc- 
tor of the Statistical Institute, University of the 
Littoral, Rosario: Further studies in the field of 
statistical theory. 

Epuarpo Erze., Brazil; Chief Surgeon, Cle- 
mente Ferreira Tuberculosis Institute, SAo Paulo: 
Technical studies of thoracic surgery in relation 
to the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Jorce Kincston, Brazil; Professor of Statistics, 
University of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro: A statistical 
study of coffee in the economy of Brazil. 

CarLos ARNALDO Kruc, Brazil; Head of the 
Genetics Department, Institute of Agronomy, 
Sao Paulo: Genetic investigations of citrus and 
other major crop plants of Brazil, in collaboration 
with experts of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mauricio Rocua £ Sitva, Brazil; Member of 
the staff of the Biological Institute, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil: Research into the pharmacological prop- 
erties of trypsin. 

Mario SCHENBERG, Brazil; Acting Professor of 
Physics, University of SA€o Paulo: Research into 
the application of nuclear and atomic physics to 
astrophysics. 

Nitson Torres DE REZENDE, Brazil; Surgeon, 
Pernambuco: Studies in the field of neurophysi- 
ology. 

FERNANDO Huiposro Toro, Chile; Surgeon and 
member of the staff, Catholic University: Studies 
of the chemical transmission of nerve impulses. 

Rati Paracios, Chile; Chief of the Section of 
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Filterable Viruses, Bacteriological Institute of 
Chile: Studies of rabies. 

José P. CarasrA, Cuba; Assistant in the Botany 
Department, La Salle College, Habana: The 
preparation of a work on the flora of Cuba, at the 
New York Botanical Garden, where the world’s 
largest collection of Cuban plants has been 
gathered. 

Napor CARRILLO Fiores, Mexico; Professor of 
Mathematics, National University of Mexico: 
Studies of soil mechanics and its application to 
the construction of foundations of buildings and 
dams, with especial reference to the difficult sub- 
soil conditions of Mexico. 

Juan EvuGENIo Garro, Peru; Member of the 
staff of the National Museum of Archaeology, 
Lima: Linguistic studies of the indigenous lan- 
guages of Peru, especially the Quechua, which is 
Sr. Garro’s native tongue. 

Jorcr C. Muerre Rojas, Peru; Member of the 
staff, National Museum of Archaeology, Lima: 
Studies of ancient Peruvian art forms, based on 
analyses of their styles. 

Cartos NicHOLSON JEFFERSON, Peru; Professor 
of the Physical Geography and Climatology of 
Peru, University of San Agustin, Arequipa: Com- 
parative studies of the climates of the Peruvian 
Coast and the coast of California. 

Facunpo BueEso-SANLLEH{, Puerto Rico; Asso- 
ciate Professor of Physics, University of Puerto 
Rico: Studies in the field of band spectra. 

Santos Primo AMADEO, Puerto Rico; Associate 
Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Puerto Rico: A comparative study of the consti- 
tutional law of Argentina and that of the United 
States. 

AMERICO SANTIAGO ALBRIEUX Murpocu, Uru- 
guay; Head of the Section of Endocrinology, Insti- 
tute of Endocrinology, Montevideo: Studies in 
the field of endocrinology, in particular, hormone 
therapy. 

Ciro A. Peturro, Uruguay; Assistant in the 
Department of Bacteriology, Institute of Hygiene, 
Montevideo: Studies of artificially induced micro- 
biological variation. 


Fellows from the United States whose 
work or research will be connected with 
Latin America are as follows: 


MicuEL CovarruBias, artist, of New York City 
and Mexico: A book on the culture of the Isthmus 


of Tehuantepec, similar to Island of Bali, written 
on his first Guggenheim Fellowship. 

Raymonp E. Crist, Instructor in Geography, 
University of Illinois: A book on the human geog- 
raphy of the Venezuelan Andes. 

EpwArRD FRANKLIN FRAZIER, Professor of 
Sociology, Howard University, Washington, D. C.: 
A comparative study of the Negro family in the 
West Indies and Brazil. 

Grorce THoMAs JOHNSON, Research Assistant 
and Lecturer in Botany, Washington University, 
St. Louis: A biologic and taxonomic study of the 
lichens of tropical America. 

IsABEL T. Ketty, Research Associate, Univer- 
sity of California: Ethnographic and archaeologic 
investigations in southwestern Mexico. 

ALFRED MErTRAUux, ethnologist: A book to be 
entitled The Ethnology of the Gran Chaco, which will 
embody the results of a period spent in that area, 
on his first Guggenheim Fellowship, studying 
the culture of the primitive Indians there. 

RutH Reeves, textile designer of New York 
City: Studies of the textiles, ancient and modern, of 
South America, and creative work in the same field. 

RoBeRT CHESTER SMITH, Assistant Director, 
the Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Con- 
gress: The preparation of a history of the fine 
arts in Brazil from pre-Columbian times to the 
present day. 

FRANK A. SOUTHARD, JR., Professor of Econom- 
ics, Cornell University: A study of the foreign 
exchange policies of certain Latin American 
countries. 

CHEsTER Stock, Professor of Paleontology, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena: 
A continuation of his vertebrate paleontological 
reconnaissance of Mexico, begun last year on his 
first Guggenheim Fellowship. 

Henry K. Svenson, Curator of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden: Investigation of the relationship 
of the flora of western South America to that of the 
Galapagos Islands. 

ELizABETH Tracy, Mural painter, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Creative work in the United 
States and in Mexico. 

Raymunp L. ZweEMer, Assistant Professor of 
Anatomy, Columbia University Medical School: 
A scientific study of the factors involved in the 
maintenance, by living cells, of a differential 
permeability to electrolytes, in collaboration with 
Dr. B. A. Houssay, Professor of Physiology, 
University of Buenos Aires. 


Pan American Union Notes 


GOVERNING BOARD 


A special meeting of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union was held on 
unes 29519405) the Hons ‘Cordell Hulls 
Secretary of State of the United States 
and Chairman of the Board, extended a 
cordial welcome to Dr. Luis Fernandez 
Rodriguez, the new Minister of Costa 
Rica, who is now his country’s represen- 
tative on the Board. 


Agenda for the Habana Meeting 


The Governing Board had been requested 
to cooperate in the preparation of the 
Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, scheduled to take place in July 
at Habana, Cuba. It was agreed that the 
draft program be submitted to the Ameri- 
can governments for suggestion, and that 
replies be requested by not later than 
July 5. (On that date the program, as 
printed in the August 1940 issue of the 
BULLETIN, was approved at another special 
meeting.) 


Report of the Supervisory Committee 


The Supervisory Committee submitted a 
report recommending approval of pro- 
posals put forth by the Permanent Com- 
mittee on the Columbus Memorial Light- 
house, the Special Committee to consider 
the establishment of a Music Division in 
the Pan American Union, and the Govern- 
ment of Peru. 

The Permanent Committee on the 
Columbus Memorial Lighthouse recom- 
mended that the several governments, 
members of the Union, issue one or more 


postage stamps dedicated to the memory 
of Christopher Columbus, with the under- 
standing that such funds as are realized 
from sales, in excess of postal expenses, be 
contributed to the Lighthouse Fund. The 
Permanent Committee further recom- 
mended that the governments place with 
the Pan American Union a supply of such 
stamps for sale to collectors and other 
interested individuals, and that the Direc- 
tor General be authorized to take such 
steps as might be necessary to give effect 
to this project. 

The Special Committee on the establish- 
ment of a Music Division in the Union 
recommended that the Director General 
be authorized, in cooperation with the 
committee of the Conference on Inter- 
American Relations in the Field of Music, 
to inquire into the possibilities of obtain- 
ing an annual grant of $15,000 for five 
years, for the purpose of organizing and 
maintaining a Division of Music within 
the Pan American Union, with the under- 
standing that at the expiration of the five- 
year period the Union would undertake 
to continue the work of the Division. 

In view of the interest expressed by the 
Government of Peru in the work of the 
Committee to study the organization of 
an Inter-American Institute of Tropical 
Agriculture and the measures to be taken 
to promote the production of rubber in the 
Western Hemisphere, the Supervisory 
Committee recommended that the mem- 
bership of the committee be increased to 
six. At the request of the Minister of 
Bolivia, which is also a rubber-producing 
country, the recommendation was amended 
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to include Bolivia on the committee. 
The Governing Board Committee on this 
subject therefore now consists of the Am- 
bassadors of Brazil, Colombia, Peru, and 
Venezuela and the Ministers of Bolivia, El 
Salvador, and Guatemala. With this 
change, the report of the Supervisory 
Committee was approved. 


Presentation of stamps to 
President Roosevelt 


On June 26, eighteen members of the 
Governing Board visited the White House 
to present to President Roosevelt a special 
collection of the postage stamps issued by 
eleven of the American republics in honor 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Pan American Union. ‘The pres- 
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entation was made by the Chairman of 
the Board, the Hon. Cordell Hull. 

President Roosevelt expressed his deep 
appreciation of the gift, which, he said, 
would be placed in a special exhibit case 
at the Hyde Park Library. ‘Then, speak- 
ing informally, the President described 
his great interest in stamp collecting, and 
mentioned the fact that Brazil was the 
first American nation to issue a postage 
stamp, in 1842. He also emphasized the 
great educational value of this hobby. 

The album presented to the President 
consists of separate sheets, one for each 
country issuing the commemorative stamps 
with the autograph of the respective diplo- 
matic representative and an impression of 
his official seal. 


— 
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LATIN AMERICAN STAMPS FOR PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


On June 26, 1940, Secretary of State Cordell Hull as Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan 

American Union, presented to President Roosevelt an album containing sets of the stamps issued by 

various American Republics in honor of the 50th anniversary of the Pan American Union. The members 
of the Governing Board and officials of the Pan American Union were present on this occasion. 


Pan American News 


Message of the President of 
Uruguay 


On March 15, 1940, the General Assembly 
of Uruguay received the annual message 
of the President, General Alfredo Baldo- 
mir, together with the reports of his 
Cabinet Ministers covering the activities of 
their respective departments for the year 
1939): 

The President pointed out in his brief 
remarks that, in spite of the European war 
and its inevitably effects on 
Uruguay’s economic life, the country 
continued throughout the year with its 


serious 


fundamental plans for increased public 
works, improvement of public instruction, 
and the construction of certain new public 
buildings. 

In the field of international relations, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs referred 
in his report to the official visits to the 
Republic during 1939 of the President- 
elect of Paraguay, and of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of Bolivia, Brazil, and 
Argentina; visits which, in the words of the 
Minister, ‘“‘gave opportunity to the 
Government to strengthen the bonds of 
friendship between the American countries 
and thus put into practice the aims of a 
policy of continental cooperation.” ‘The 
official visit of the President of Uruguay 
to Buenos Aires likewise brought into 
prominence the close relationship between 
the two countries. 

The Brazilian-Uruguayan Mixed Com- 
mission continued its work during 1939 to 
complete the delimitation of the frontier, 
and the members of a Mixed Technical 
Commission were designated by both 
Argentina and Uruguay to meet at Buenos 


Aires for the purpose of planning the pro- 
posed hydraulic works to utilize the water- 
power of the Uruguay River and to set up 
a committee to start work on the proposed 
hydrographic survey of the river. 

A series of resolutions pertaining to the 
promotion of tourist travel and the organi- 
zation of various tourist services was 
adopted by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
during the year. Among other steps taken, 
a hotel census of the country was conducted, 
and the construction of several hotels and 
inns, particularly in country regions and 


in areas destined for use as national 
parks, was either planned, begun, or 
completed. 


The Minister of Finance, while stressing 
the gravity of the effects of adverse condi- 
tions immediately preceding and, particu- 
larly, following the outbreak of European 
hostilities, reported that nonetheless Uru- 
guay’s foreign trade had shown a favorable 
balance of 17,276,060 pesos. During 1939 
imports were valued at 84,090,240 pesos 
and exports at 101,366,300 pesos, which 
represented a decrease of 13.6 percent and 
an increase of 5.2 percent, respectively, 
over 1938 values. Approximately 40 per- 
cent of the sum paid for imports was for 
raw materials, construction materials, and 
machinery for national industries, which, 
the Minister pointed out, was indicative of 
Uruguay’s desire to direct its foreign pur- 
chases toward the eventual advancement 
of national] industry. 

Production, both in quantity and in 
prices obtained, showed encouraging prog- 
ress. Cattle marketed through the na- 
tional stockyards increased by 475,500 
head and their average price was 15.2 per- 
cent above that in 1938. Manufacturing 
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production, expressed in terms of kilowatt 
hours of energy consumed, showed a favor- 
able departure of 17.5 percent over 1938 
figures. Inthe construction industry build- 
ing permits issued during 1939 totaled 
19,570,700 pesos as compared with 18,050,- 
050 pesos in 1938 and only 13,908,000 in 
IDB: 

The country’s gold reserves were in- 
creased by 2,864,000 pesos. Sight deposits 
in banks decreased 3,991,520 pesos but 
savings deposits increased over the 1938 
figure by 6,943,055 pesos. ‘The 1939 aver- 
age total savings deposits of 186,481,200 
pesos was more than twice the average on 
deposit in 1929, which fact was cited by 
the Ministry as giving an idea of the prog- 
ress of the country in the decade since the 
depression. The Mortgage Bank made 
new loans during the year totaling 10,323,- 
550 pesos, while loans canceled totaled 
6,158,120 pesos, about 2 million more than 
in 1938. Stock exchange operations in 
1939 showed an increase of 10,701,040 
pesos over the 1938 total of 63,575,460 
pesos, which the Finance Ministry re- 
garded as signifying growing confidence in 
the future of the country’s public credit. 

The national public debt increased from 
350,170,088 pesos on January 1, 1939, to 
398,084,266 pesos on December 31, 1939. 
Debt service was punctually met. The 
conversion and readjustment of foreign 
national debt proceeded according to 
plans. Bond amortizations during the 
year totaled 3,631,692 pesos and new 
issues amounted to 51,545,869 pesos, with 
additional bonds amounting to 67,009,170 
pesos authorized but still unissued. The 
new issues of 1939 were for the following 
purposes: 


Pesos 


Public Works (Rio Negro dam proj- 
ect, public buildings, and other 
PUblvchwiorks)eameuse nwa nice 24, 364, 233 
Public Assistance and Social Welfare 
(pension funds, and medical and 
hospitalipunposes) =i ae nee Sere 21, 580, 980 


Industrial and Banking Entities (for 
the Bank of the Republic for agri- 
cultural credit purposes, and for the 
Petroleum and Cement Adminis- 





UPAtOM) fakin eaceatewie eee cto Ee 2, 000, 000 
Indirect Debt (loans to municipalities 
for public improvements, and for 
refinancing municipal debt as- 
sumed! by, theymation) eect 3, 496, 084 
Debt Adjustments (in accordance 
withconversion) plans) ire 104, 572 
51, 545, 869 


The Ministry of Public Works sum- 
marized the highway and bridge projects 
initiated or completed throughout the 
Republic in 1939. Work on highways and 
bridges was particularly extensive during 
the year. Approximately 260 miles of 
highways were completed, of which about 
39 miles were constructed by private firms 
under contract at a cost to the govern- 
ment of 391,670 pesos. The remaining 
221 miles, most of them connecting roads 
between various local communities or 
branch roads leading to populated centers 
off the main routes, were constructed by 
the Highway Division of the Ministry of 
Public Works. The latter, together with 
about 45 miles of similar new roads under 
construction by the Highway Division at 
the end of the year, represent an expendi- 
ture of 827,700 pesos. 

Two laws passed in 1939, one approved 
on April 22 and the other on September 
15, appropriated the sums of 120,000 pesos 
and 250,000 pesos, respectively, for road- 
construction projects, the cost of which 
was to be shared by municipalities and 
local districts. At the end of 1939, high- 
way construction of this class was in prog- 
ress for which Federal commitments totaled 
300,986 pesos and the local share 257,406 
pesos. A small part of the local share in a 
few localities was represented by contri- 
butions in kind, 7. e., materials and labor, 
rather than cash outlay. 

During 1939 twenty-two bridges of var- 
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ious kinds, the total cost of which was 
274,123 pesos, were completed and put 
into public service. Work on several addi- 
tional bridges was begun; their cost is esti- 
mated at about 259,700 pesos. 

The achievements of 1939 were regarded 
with satisfaction by the Ministry of Public 
Works. 
tion and communications problems affect- 
ing many important zones of production 
in the country led to the formulation 
of definite plans for projects which will be 
part of a comprehensive highway program 
to be carried out with all possible speed, 
at a total cost to the Government of ap- 
proximately 1,821,700 pesos. 

Great progress was also made in the 
widening, improvement, and conservation 
of port works, canals, and rivers. Water 
and sewerage systems were extended in 
many places and a total of 1,809,760 pesos 
was spent on the construction of public 
buildings such as hospitals, schools, police 
and other office buildings. Railroad con- 
struction, planned to open up an important 
stock and agricultural producing zone of 
the country, 


The careful study of transporta- 


has been progressing as 
rapidly as possible. Of the proposed 134 
miles of railroad line to the Brazilian 
frontier, the portion between Sarandi del 
Yi and Blanquillo (about 33 miles) was 
completed. 

Plans for moving the national stock- 
yards to a new location near the national 
packing plant were well under way. The 
construction of approximately 750 low 
cost housing units for workers was either 
begun or completed during the year. 

Satisfactory activities were reported by 
the Ministry of Public Health. Through 
regular budget allocations and a consider- 
able amount of private collaboration, 
many new health services and hospitals 
were incorporated into the public service 
during the year, including a total of 
approximately 600 new hospital beds dis- 


tributed among 15 hospitals in various 
parts of the country. Prophylactic and 
sanitary educational work was carried on 
all over the country with good results. 


Message of the President 
of Nicaragua 


In his annual message to the Congress of 
Nicaragua, delivered April 15, 1940, 
President Somoza summarized briefly and 
in general terms the events of the preceding 
year. 

Nicaraguan economy was disturbed by 
the European conflict but the government 
took action to ameliorate the situation as 
much as possible. ‘The principal measures, 
the President said, were the following: the 
construction of modern highways, to im- 
prove the value of property and open new 
regions to cultivation; credit aid to pro- 
ducers; the mechanization of agriculture; 
intensified cultivation, both to increase 
crops having a sure market abroad, thereby 
making more foreign exchange available, 
and to decrease the calls upon such ex- 
change by raising in the country agricul- 
tural products hitherto imported; and 
strict economy in all branches of govern- 
ment administration. 

Nicaragua participated in the First 
Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
at Panama, and in the Meeting of Treas- 
ury Representatives, at Guatemala City. 
The results, the President said, were a 
fruitful exchange of ideas and experience 
and an improvement in the technique of 
inter-American cooperation; the founda- 
tions were laid for future action of benefit 
to all American nations. 

The President spoke at length of his visit 
to the United States in the spring of 1939. 
Of prime importance to Nicaragua was the 
exchange of notes between him and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt formulating a plan of 
cooperation and setting forth a program of 
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financial and technical assistance (see 
BuLLETIN of the Pan American Union for 
July 1939). 

On his return trip to Nicaragua, Presi- 
dent Somoza was entertained by the 
governments of Guatemala, El Salvador, 
and Honduras. Later, at the invitation of 
President Cortés, he visited Costa Rica, 
where joint action by the two governments 
in improving the channel of the San Juan 
River was discussed. As the result of the 
visit, a treaty providing for such action was 
signed on April 5, 1940, in San José, 
Costa Rica. 

The accomplishments of the govern- 
ment during the past year next listed by the 
President included the following: the 
maintenance of peace, with due regard for 
civil liberties; the strengthening of the 
finances of the country; improvement in 
the system of taxation; reorganization of 
the Treasury department; scientific train- 
ing for government officials and employees; 
payment on the foreign and domestic 
obligations of the nation; the granting of 
liberal credits to aid agriculture and pro- 
duction in general; improvements in 
public health services; the creation of 
normal schools; the construction of or 
repairs to many public schools; lowcost 
housing for workers’ families; construction 
and maintenance work on new railway 
lines and the purchase of four locomotives 
and other material; and advances in 
beautifying the capital and other important 
cities. 

The government has also begun to de- 
velop its air forces; planes have been 
acquired for a National Air Corps, and 
officers for the corps have received training 
in the United States and Mexico. 

A radio communications corps has been 
organized in the Army, and radio service 
with Mexico and with the other re- 
publics of Central America has been 
established. 


Message of the President of 
Argentina 


At the opening session of the Argentine 
Congress on May 14, 1940, President 
Ortiz read his annual message giving an 
account of his administration for the pre- 
ceding twelvemonth. 

Events of outstanding importance for the 
nation were, at home, the return to nor- 
mal functioning of political institutions in 
the country and the faithful observance 
of the election law, and abroad, the 
European conflict. 

Argentine neutrality, the President 
stated, does not mean indifference or in- 
sensibility, and he referred with pride to 
the food supplies sent to the civil popula- 
tions of Finland and Norway. 

In the affairs of the different govern- 
ment departments, special attention was 
paid to the needs of education; the re- 
quirements of national defense on land 
and sea and in the air; the problems 
created by the present world situation in 
connection with agriculture, cattle-raising, 
raw materials, and the export trade in 
general; and the complicated situation 
arising from the European war and its 
effect on capital, industry, labor, and 
consumption in Argentina. 

The President expressed the hope that 
no tax increases would be necessary, and 
stated that the government had endeavored 
to create employment and stimulate the 
sources of national wealth to counteract 
the abnormal situation of workers and pro- 
ducers. The success of internal bond issues 
showed public confidence in the financial 
structure of the country. 

The foreign trade outlook was greatly 
altered by the war, and it became neces- 
sary to limit purchases abroad in order to 
conserve foreign exchange. 

Trade had temporarily ceased with 
several Central European nations, and the 
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government expected that the same would 
occur with other European countries. The 
need for raw materials brought about a 
rise in the price of imported products, 
while the prices of exports remained 
the same. Fortunately the difference was 
largely offset by increased sales. 

In spite of the difficulties arising from 
this situation, there had been no serious 
shortage of any important commodity, and 
the President expressed the hope that in- 
tensified production in certain existing in- 
dustries and the establishment of others 
would supply any lack that would other- 
wise be felt. 

The systems of payments, however, were 
basically affected. The chief European 
purchasers of Argentine commodities no 
longer offer freely disposable exchange, 
although it was pointed out that sufficient 
guarantees for such funds had _ been 
obtained to prevent loss from blocked 
foreign exchange in countries where war 
economy has made payment impossible. 

The President called attention to the 
situation of citizens who live in the Terri- 
tories of the nation and have no represen- 
tation in Congress. New legislation is 
urgently needed to develop the vast 
potential resources of those regions. 

All the national codes need revision, 
said the President, to bring them up to 
date. Revised Civil and Penal Codes 
were before Congress for action, the Com- 
mercial Code was being studied by a spe- 
cial committee, and two draft codes, one on 
civil and commercial procedure, the other 
on the organization of the penal system, 
will be submitted this year to Congress. 

A general education bill had also been 
drafted by the government and submitted 
to Congress, to standardize courses of 
study in all schools throughout the 
country. 

The marketing of the 1938-39 wheat 
crop was one of the most serious problems 


yet faced by the government. Not only 
was there a scarcity of buyers in the inter- 
national market, but the supply of bot- 
toms for shipment was greatly limited by 
the war. The disposal of the crop was 
slow, and it was therefore necessary to 
make special arrangements, such as the 
agreement with Spain, as well as to stimu- 
late greater purchases in other countries 
and to negotiate to prevent customary 
purchases in other markets from being 
diverted. To avoid difficulties arising 
when the 1939-40 crop was harvested, 
two decrees were passed obliging the 
national milling industry to purchase a 
fixed percentage of wheat, calculated on 
the basis of its absorption by Argentine 
industry up to November 1940. 

The government felt that it was not 
necessary to maintain the 
prices fixed for wheat and linseed, since 
quotations were higher than the figures 
established. 

The President mentioned that in his 
message the year before he had pointed 
out that the establishment of minimum 


minimum 


prices for grain was a “‘strictly exceptional” 
measure, and should not be repeated. 
Therefore, in view of the difficulty en- 
visaged in the marketing of the abundant 
corn crop, it was decided to grant more 
liberal bank credits, so that growers might 
hold their corn until prices are better, 
without undue hardship. 

The problem of marketing meats has 
become more complicated, but the govern- 
ment is giving special attention to the 
matter. Its task would be easier, Presi- 
dent Ortiz remarked, if the cattle raisers 
showed a greater willingness to cooperate 
with each other and with the official 
bureaus in charge of the meat industry. 
A Consultative Board has been appointed 
to study proposed negotiations for market- 
ing Argentine meats abroad, and the 
government is convinced that the union 
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of all cattle raisers in a single federation 
would be most beneficial. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, a national law was passed to 
prevent speculation in commodities of 
prime necessity, and the National Com- 
mittee for the Control of Supplies was 
appointed to see that the law was carried 
out. Results were immediately apparent, 
and after the regulations had been in 
effect some time, the Board recommended 
that the Ministry of Agriculture should 
take over its duties. The Bureau of Com- 
merce and Industry, therefore, has been 
reorganized to include that function. 

The President closed his message with a 
reference to public works. The govern- 
ment is trying to establish a standard type 
of construction for buildings, with due 
allowance for the technical requirements 
of specialized structures. 

In connection with projects undertaken 
for social welfare purposes, a plan for 
financing such public works is being 
studied, particular attention being given to 
the advisability of issuing special long- 
term bonds, so that the financing of these 
works would not be an immediate drain 
on the national treasury. 

To stimulate employment and private 
enterprise, the government has adopted 
the system of calling for bids on public 
work projects and awarding contracts to 
firms of proven. technical ability and 
financial soundness. It is expected that 
the results will benefit industry and com- 
merce by increasing the number of trained 
workmen and multiplying the various 
activities connected with the building 
industry. 


Message of the President of Chile 


President Aguirre Cerda of Chile devoted 
the major part of his annual message to 
Congress, delivered on May 21, 1940, to 


the social aspects of his administration. 

‘‘We are trying to find and bring about 
an economic and social equation that will 
afford greater justice for the unprotected,” 
he said, ‘‘so that we may achieve harmony 
between the different levels of society, all of 
which have equal rights in this our com- 
mon country.” 

Certain measures had already been rec- 
ognized as important, he went on to say, 
among them a minimum price for wheat 
and credit facilities for farmers; a protec- 
tive tariff for industry; the guarantee of 
return on capital investments in industry; 
vacations with pay for workers in the 
higher brackets; and replacement of worn 
Other no less necessary meas- 
ures should not be opposed: minimum 
wages; fixed prices for the products of pro- 
tected industries; vacations for workers; 


machinery. 


and sickness insurance, taken out.by indus- 
try for its employees. 

As regards public health and welfare, 
special attention has been given to pre- 
ventive measures for mothers and children, 
more than 30,000 of whom had been given 
advice and treatment in health centers. 

An investigation of the living conditions 
of workers in Santiago brought immediate 
benefits to some 15,000 persons, for the 
owners of the property were ordered to re- 
pair or rebuild to conform to the standards 
set up by the General Health Bureau and 
the Housing Bank. 

The construction of low-cost housing has 
been entrusted to several different insti- 
tutions, among them the Housing Bank, 
the Corporation to Encourage Production, 
the Compulsory Insurance Bank, and _ the 
Mortgage Credit Bank. ‘To coordinate the 
activities of these institutions in a single 
organization having at its disposal all funds 
already designated for the purpose and 
other new appropriations, a bill has been 
prepared whereby the Housing Bank would 
assume responsibility for the housing pro- 
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gram, and be given authority to spend 
300,000,000 pesos annually for this pur- 
pose; the President urged that Congress 
pass the measure promptly. 

The work of the Housing Bank was 
especially commended. Work has been 
continued on the six projects begun during 
the previous administration, and 523 of 
the 818 houses have been completed and 
occupied. During the present adminis- 
tration, progress has been made on 39 
more projects having a total of 3,407 
buildings, some of them in the region devas- 
tated by the earthquake of February 1939. 

The Special Aid Bank, a branch of the 
Mortgage Credit Bank, took charge of 
reconstruction in the city of Castro, badly 
damaged by the earthquake. The Mort- 
gage Credit Bank also granted 540 loans in 
the devastated region, and of these 384 
have been paid in full. 

Another bill before Congress to en- 
courage the construction of low-cost 
houses exempts from taxes for 10 years all 
such houses built in 1941, 1942, and 1943, 
provided that the rent from them is 
not greater than 1,000 pesos a month, or 
more than 10 percent annually of the 
valuation. Such a law would benefit the 
middle- and low-income families as well as 
industry and commerce. 

To stimulate private initiative in the 
devastated region, the Reconstruction Aid 
Corporation has decided to build model 
low-cost houses to be sold under the same 
terms as those granted for loans. 

The government has created an organ- 
ization on the use of leisure, which has 
established community rooms and clubs in 
various districts of the capital and other 
cities. Workers and their families find in 
these centers not only wholesome re- 
creation but also educational opportunities 
in which they and their neighbors can 
join. 

Several strict measures have been taken 


by the General Commissariat of Subsist- 
ence and Prices to keep the cost of living 
from rising unduly. A central purchasing 
office would benefit producers, retailers, 
and consumers alike, but until such an 
office is established, the Commissariat 
has controlled the distribution and sale 
of certain articles of prime necessity, such 
as meat, tea, sugar, and potatoes. At the 
time the message was delivered, the Export 
Board was about to open a great central 
market where agricultural produce will be 
sold for home consumption. 

During the preceding year 20 more 
people’s restaurants were established, and 
more services of that nature will be in- 
stalled in localities where their existence is 
justified. These establishments have co- 
operated actively with city governments, 
School Aid Boards, and Parent-Teach- 
ers and other Associations, in providing 
school breakfasts and lunches for under- 
nourished primary school children, 

The National Savings Bank has branches 
in 15 cities of the nation where persons of 
limited means in commerce, industry, and 
agriculture may obtain credit for approved 
purposes, at 3 percent, and for as long as 
five years. 

The Institute of Industrial Credit has 
also undertaken to grant loans of not more 
than 6,000 pesos per person to artisans and 
skilled workers in industry for the purchase 
of machinery, raw materials, or tools re- 
quired for their work. 

From 1925, when the law regarding 
unions was passed, through 1938, 925 
unions were established. During 1939 and 
in the first three months of 1940, 294 indus- 
trial and 594 trade unions were organized, 
only 37 fewer than in the preceding 13 
years. The President urged prompt pas- 
sage of a pending bill on the unionization 
of agricultural workers. 

“To govern is to educate’ has been the 
administration, 


motto of the present 
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for while the population of the country 
grew 22.8 percent from 1921 to 1938, the 
number of schools increased by only 12 
percent. 

More than 1,000 new teachers have 
been appointed, 180 schools have been 
established, and 158 more have begun to 
function. It is estimated that there are 
900,000 children of school age; of these, 
583.664 were enrolled in the public schools, 
and 90,595 in the 834 private schools, 657 
of which receive state aid. 

The Institute of Farm Information has 
rendered signal service to the country by 
giving help to isolated and untrained 
farmers in the form of selected seeds, tools, 
sewing machines, and simple pamphlets on 
various aspects of modern agriculture and 
on health and thrift. 

The appropriations for lunches and 
clothing for school children have been 
increased to 6,000,000 and 3,500,000 pesos, 
respectively. 

A school building program was begun 
in the preceding administration and has 
been continued by the present govern- 
ment. in 1939, 15 modern buildings with 
classrooms for 15,000 pupils were opened, 
and 23 more, for 20,000 pupils, were begun; 
in 1940 work has commenced on 12 more, 
each with a capacity of 1,000 pupils. 

The President cited the regrettable fact 
that of the 109,000 deaths occurring in 
the country in 1937, 55,000, or more than 
half, were of children not yet 16 years old, 
Therefore it is self-evident, he said, that 
all aid given to school children by the 
State in the form of medical and dental 
services and breakfast, lunch, and clothing 
for those in low-income groups will re- 
sult in a great reduction in the abnormally 
high mortality rate, and the disparity in 
general health between adults from humble 
homes and those from more affluent 
families will be lessened. 

The Reconstruction Aid Corporation 


has granted through its branch offices more 
than 14,000,000 pesos to 13,854 individ- 
uals, mostly heads of family, and through 
Social Welfare Banks 13,000,000 pesos to 
16,970 persons, sufferers from the earth- 
quake in 1939. ‘Ten million pesos more 
were granted to cities and 3,000,000 pesos 
to fire departments. The Corporation has 
also spent some 3,000,000 pesos in scholar- 
ships to about 2,000 students from the dev- 
astated regions. 

For emergency relief, 115,000,000 pesos 
were spent in temporary public service 
buildings and dormitories, and the Cor- 
poration has begun work on the perma- 
nent reconstruction program in the region 
damaged by the earthquake. For this, 
34,500,000 pesos have been set aside for 
public services, the Society for the Con- 
struction of School Buildings has contrib- 
uted 7,500,000 pesos for new schools, and 
1,230 requests for loans, totaling 58,800,- 
000 pesos, have been granted. 

The Corporation to Encourage Pro- 
duction has not yet completed its final 
program, which will go into effect in 1941, 
but in the meantime it has undertaken 
several different projects calling for imme- 
diate action in the fields of mining, power 
and fuel, agriculture, industry, commerce, 
and transportation. This has been done 
through loans, credits, and investments for 
public and private enterprises already es- 
tablished, and the creation of new under- 
takings. The financing was made possible 
by a loan of $12,000,000 from the Import- 
Export Bank of the United States, with 
the prospect of $5,000,000 more; the money 
will be used to purchase machinery and 
raw materials needed by the country. 

The administration has adopted a tariff 
partly for revenue, partly for protection. 
In spite of the restriction of international 
trade since the outbreak of the war, the 
tariff policy resulted in a more favorable 
trade balance for 1939 than for 1938, 
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and the figures for the first quarter of 1940 
were also more favorable than those for the 
corresponding period in 1939. 

During 1939, 29 new companies were in- 
corporated with a totalcapital of 165,570,- 
000 pesos. The capital of corporations 
already established was increased by 
143,373,960 pesos, so that 308,943,960 
pesos of new capital were invested in the 
country. 

Deposits in the Savings Bank at the end 
of 1939 amounted to 1,253,000,000 pesos, 
an increase of 187,500,000 pesos. The 
112,186 savings accounts in 1938 increased 
melLISIrtom 305195. 

The government, convinced that the 
Province of Aysén, in southern Chile, is a 
potential source of great wealth from 
agriculture and stockraising and the ex- 
ploitation of its forests, has taken steps to 
develop the resources of the region and 
bring it into closer contact with the rest of 
the nation. 

The first measure taken by the present 
government was the survey of more than 
260,000 acres and the settlement of 492 
families there. When the survey of unex- 
plored land with an area of nearly 
10,000,000 acres is completed, it will be 
possible to intensify the colonization and 
exploitation program. 

In Magallanes, the southernmost terri- 
tory of the republic, 543,000 acres have 
been surveyed by the Land Inspection 
Service, which has also had charge of the 
exploitation of government lands at Bahia 
Felipe and Springhill. 

Communications between these two 
southern provinces and the rest of the 
country have been improved by the estab- 
lishment of many more radiotelegraph 
stations. A radio station will be installed 
near Coyhaique for the Puerto Montt— 
Magallanes air line, and it is hoped that 
through that station telegraph and tele- 
phone services to other parts of Chile may 


be provided for the inhabitants of the 
region. 

The government has proceeded with 
its petroleum surveys in southern Chile, to 
ascertain whether oil is to be found there 
in sufficient quantity and at suitable 
locations to make commercial exploitation 
advisable. 


Excess profits tax in Mexico 


A new excess profits tax, to be levied on all 
businesses whose annual returns are more 
than 100,000 pesos, went into effect in 
Mexico on December 28, 1939, the date of 
publication of the law in the Diario Oficial 
of Mexico (Vol. CXVII, No. 44). 

The law defines excess profits as those 
which exceed an amount equal to 15 per- 
cent of the net capital of an enterprise, or 
those which exceed 20 percent of the in- 
come of a business when there is no net 
capital. Net capital is defined as the dif- 
ference between assets and liabilities. A 
progressive scale of tax rates is established, 
ranging from 15 percent to 35 percent of 
the excess profits. Numerous deductions 
and exceptions are allowed by the law in 
the computation of the tax basis, and when 
owners personally direct operations of their 
businesses they are allowed to deduct a 
salary for their services before calculating 
the profits for tax purposes. 


Tax exemption for new industrial 
enterprises in Mexico 


A Presidential Decree, approved Decem- 
ber 30, 1939, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of Mexico, Vol. CXVIII, No. 40, 
February 17, 1940, is intended to encour- 
age the development of entirely new indus- 
tries in the Republic of Mexico. Such 
industries when established will enjoy ex- 
emption from the following taxes for a 
period of five years: 
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1. Import duties on foreign machinery and on 
raw materials which are not produced within the 
country. 

2. Export duties, including those levied in ac- 
cordance with the General Export Tariff, as well 
as the 12 percent appraisal value levy made on 
exported products. 

3. Income tax, insofar as Sections I and II of 
the Income Tax Law are concerned. (These 
refer to income taxes on persons, companies, 
and corporations engaged in the conduct of indus- 
trial, agricultural, and financial enterprises.) 

4. Stamp taxes established by the General 
Stamp Law. 

5. Federal Tax. 

6. The additional 10 percent on all taxes that 
may be levied in accordance with this Decree. 

7. Additional charges on imports and exports. 


In order to secure the five-year tax 
exemption, petition must be made by the 
organizers of the proposed industry to the 
Ministry of National Economy, who will 
determine whether or not the industry is 
really new in the country. The exemp- 
tion, if granted, will begin at a date to be 
fixed by the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy, and during the five years it is in 
effect the same exemption will be granted 
for whatever unexpired time remains to 
other persons who wish to enter upon the 
same business activity, provided they 
apply for the privilege. If the Ministry 
considers that the new activity will cause 
damage to any industry which is already 
established in the country, even though 
they may produce different kinds of 
articles, the exemption will not be granted. 


Mexico's Law of Responsibility for 
Public Officials 


A Mexican Law of Responsibility for 
Public Officials, signed by the President on 
December 30, 1939, became effective on 
February 22, 1940, the day following its 
publication in the Diario Oficial of Mexico, 
Vol. CXVIII, No. 43, February 21, 1940. 
All officials and employees of the Mexican 
Government, the Districts, and Federal 


Territories, and all high officials of the 
States come under the provisions of the law. 

High officials are enumerated as includ- 
ing the President, senators and deputies of 
the National Congress, Supreme Court 
justices, cabinet members, chiefs of auton- 
omous departments, the attorney general, 
and the governors of states and the mem- 
bers of state legislatures. The act distin- 
guishes between the responsibility of high 
officials and other civil servants. ‘The Pres- 
ident of the Republic may be accused dur- 
ing his term of office only of high treason or 
of felonious crimes. High Federal officials 
may be accused of the following offenses: 
Attack against democratic institutions, the 
form of government, or freedom of suffrage; 
usurpation of authority: violation of indi- 
vidual guarantees; infringement of the 
Constitution or the Federal laws which 
might cause grave consequences to the 
nation or the states, or lead to a disturb- 
ance in the normal functioning of those 
entities, and likewise grave omissions which 
might lead to similar results. The gover- 
nors of the states and members of state 
legislatures may be held responsible, as 
auxiliaries of the Federal Government, for 
violations of the Constitution and the 
Federal laws. 

The law lists a total of 72 acts which 
constitute offenses for all other public 
employees, including such items as to 
accept or discharge the duties of a public 
office without first fulfilling legal require- 
ments; to impede in any way the execution 
of a law, decree, regulation, or judicial 
decision; to demand, extort, or in any way 
obtain money from subordinate employees; 
to use for selfish ends the power or au- 
thority conferred by virtue of the public 
office occupied; to divert to private uses 
any money, valuables, lands, or other 
properties belonging .to the Nation, the 
Federal District, the Territories, States, or 
municipalities; to place unauthorized limi- 
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tations on the freedom of labor; illegally to 
prohibit any person from engaging in the 
profession, industry, business, or work 
which he chooses; to compel any person 
to work without fair remuneration and 
without his consent; and to expropriate 
the property of any person unless public 
authority demands such expropriation, or 
to expropriate property without following 
the formalities prescribed by law. 

The act sets forth in detail the procedure 
in regard to accusations, prosecutions, 
trials, and penalties. Formal accusations 
against any official or employee may be 
made only during the term of public office 
or within one year after public duties have 
been terminated. Machinery is set up 
for the trial of high officials in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the Senate. A Federal 
Jury of Responsibility of Public Officials, 
composed of seven individuals—a repre- 
sentative of the public servants, a repre- 
sentative of the press, a professional man, a 
teacher, a laborer, a farm laborer, and an 
agricultural, industrial, or business man, 
all residents of the political subdivision 
concerned—will officiate in the case of 
prosecution of other public employees 
after the case has been started in accord- 
ance with the usual proceedings under the 
Penal Code. 

Title Six, Chapter II, Articles 103-111, 
inclusive, is designed to place a curb on 
possible graft of civil servants. This part 
of the law provides that all officials or 
employees, upon assuming their public 
duties, shall make a declaration before the 
Attorney General of the Nation, the Dis- 
trict, or the Federal Territories, of all their 
properties and other assets. ‘The law 
further provides for investigation of public 
officials or employees, or any agents 
thereof, who either during their terms of 
office or upon concluding their public 
services, give evidence of sudden and 
apparently inexplicable personal enrich- 


ment which might lead to suspicions of a 
misuse of public funds. Persons so accused 
will be immediately suspended from their 
public duties and will be brought to trial 
under the provisions of the Federal, Dis- 
trict, or Territorial Penal Codes. 


New educational organizations 
in Colombia 


Two decrees issued in April 1940 by the 
Ministry of Education of Colombia estab- 
lished, respectively, the National Congress 
of Secondary and Normal Educational 
Councils, and the National School Board 
(Patronato). 

The former measure provides that in 
every city having two or more secondary 
schools, whether official or private, or nor- 
mal schools, an Educational Council shall 
be organized, composed of the principals 
of these schools. Principals in cities where 
there is but one such school will be mem- 
bers of the nearest council. The councils 
will meet weekly to discuss school policies, 
study methods and procedures whose adop- 
tion would benefit education, and make 
recommendations to the Departmental 
Educational Assemblies. 

In the capital of each Department or 
Territory there will be annual meetings of 
the Departmental Educational Assembly, 
composed of delegates from the municipal 
councils, who will be the voting members, 
directors of public health when invited to 
take part in discussions, and the Depart- 
mental Director of Education. The assem- 
blies are to study and adopt technical 
measures relating to teaching, on the basis 
of recommendations approved by the 
Municipal Councils, in keeping with the 
regional aspects and traditional values of 
culture, and to prepare material to be pre- 
sented for discussion at the National Con- 
egress of Secondary and Normal School 
Education. 
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The National Congress of Secondary and 
Normal School Education will meet annu- 
ally in Bogota during the first fortnight of 
January. The Minister of Education will 
preside over the congress, which will com- 
prise a duly accredited delegate from each 
assembly and special delegates invited by 
the Ministry to participate in its labors. 
The congress will study the material sub- 
mitted for its consideration by the Ministry 
of Education and by the assemblies, and 
recommend bills dealing with secondary 
and normal education to be presented to 
the national Legislature by the Ministry. 

The Damaso Zapata prize will be 
awarded annually to the author of the best 
work on research in pedagogy presented to 
the congress; the prize was named for an 
outstanding 19th century educator.! 

The National School Board, created by 
the second decree, will function in two sec- 
tions, national and municipal. The na- 
tional section, with headquarters in Bo- 
gota, will be composed of the Minister of 
Education as chairman, and five members 
to be appointed by him. Its duties are to 
direct the organization and coordinate its 
activities, supervise the municipal sections, 
and regulate each of the entities composing 
the general institution. 

The municipal section will also have its 
headquarters in Bogota, and its member- 
ship will consist of the mayor, a parish 
priest, the President of the Municipal 
Council, three men, and two women. 

Branches of the municipal section will be 
organized in the national and Departmen- 
tal capitals and in other cities having more 
than 20,000 inhabitants; each regional 
branch will be known as a Zone School 
Board. Members of the branches will be 
elected by the respective Municipal Sec- 
tion of the School Board, which will have 
general authority in the 
city. 

See BULLETIN for February 1936. 


respective 


The duties of the Municipal Section of 
the School Board are to keep informed as to 
school conditions, combat illiteracy, organ- 
ize student funds, distribute clothing to the 
needy, instill a sense of civic responsibility 
in school children, and administer the 
funds of the Board. A committee of three 
will be in charge of each of these activities, 
which, with the exception of the student 
funds committee, are self-explanatory. 
The committee on student funds is to keep 
track of students of unusual promise and 
recommend them for scholarships, and to 
help students find suitable positions on 
completing their primary education. 

In addition to these specific functions, 
the School Boards are to take every oppor- 
tunity to strengthen relations between 
parents and the school. 


American Society of Agricultural 
Scvences 


Pursuant to Resolution VI of the Section 
on Agriculture and Conservation of the 
Eighth American Scientific Congress, 
which met in Washington in May 1940, an 
American Society of Agricultural Sciences 
has been established for the advancement 
of scientific agriculture throughout the 
American republics and for the promotion 
of cooperation, friendship, and the ex- 
change of ideas among persons occupied 
or interested in the agricultural sciences in 
the Western Hemisphere. Organization 
work has been started in the various nations 
and it is expected that before many more 
months have passed, the Society will be 
ready to take an active place among other 
existing organizations which are working 
for the maintenance of amicable relation- 
ships and the interchange of the results of 
study and experience among the citizens of 
the American continent. 

The constitution of the Society, approved 
May 24, 1940, is as follows: 
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NAME 
ARTICLE I 
The name of this Pan-American organization, 
established pursuant to a resolution approved by 
the Eighth American Scientific Congress on May 
17, 1940, shall be: 


American Society of Agricultural Sciences. 


OBJECTS 
ArtTicLe II 


The objects of the Society shall be: 

(1) To recognize agriculture as a basic indus- 
try of the Americas, and as an effective 
instrument in maintaining close and 
harmonious ties between the American 
Republics. 

(2) To advance scientific agriculture in the 
American Republics through individual 
and collective effort, through the develop- 
ment of active governmental support, 
and in other ways. 

(3) To provide a central organization for the 
coordination of the aims and efforts of 
the agricultural sciences in the American 
Republics. 

(4) To hold meetings; to issue publications; 
and otherwise to disseminate information 
related to agriculture, and to provide for 
an exchange of research findings, ideas, 
and experiences among its members. 

(5) To promote solidarity and friendship 
among American workers in agricultural 
sciences and persons interested in the 
advancement of agricultural sciences in 
the American Republics, 


MEMBERSHIP 
ArtTIcLe III 


Section 1. The membership of the Society 
shall consist of Active Members, Associate Mem- 
bers, and Honorary Members. 

Section 2. Active Members shall be persons 
professionally engaged in the agricultural sciences. 
Such persons shall be admitted to Active Mem- 
bership in the Society upon receipt by the Secre- 
tary General of their annual dues together with 
certification from the Chapter Chairman and the 
Secretary-Treasurer for the country concerned 
that the candidates have satisfied the require- 
ments for Active Membership. 

Section 3. Associate Members shall be_per- 
sons interested in the advancement of the agri- 
cultural sciences, but not professionally engaged 
therein. Such persons shall be admitted to 
Associate Membership in the Society upon receipt 
by the Secretary General of their annual dues 
together with endorsement of their candidacy by 
the Chapter Secretary-Treasurer for the country 
concerned. 


Section 4. Honorary Members shall be such 
persons as may be elected by the Council in 
recognition of outstanding achievement in an 
agricultural science or distinguished service in 
the advancement of scientific agriculture. 

Section 5. Only Active Members shall be en- 
titled to vote, to hold office, and to represent the 
Society officially. 

SEcTION 6. The Executive Committee may sus- 
pend from the Society, pending final action by 
the Council, anyone who has made improper use 
of his membership or whose membership is re- 
garded as detrimental to the Society. The power 
of expulsion or exoneration shall rest with the 


Council. 


AFFILIATION 
ARTICLE IV 


Scientific organizations and other institutions 
whose work advances the objects of the Society 
may be admitted to affiliation with the Society 
on such terms as may be prescribed by the 
By-Laws. 


SECTIONS 
ARTICLE V 


The Society may be divided into sections on 
the basis of the different branches of science 
represented therein, as may from time to time 
become desirable, and as may be prescribed by 
the By-Laws. 


CHAPTERS 
ARTICLE VI 


Section 1. The Society shall be composed of 
as many Chapters as there are American Repub- 
lics represented in its active membership, one in 
each of the countries so represented. 

Section 2. The officers of each Chaper shall be 
a Chairman and a Secretary-Treasurer, who 
shall be elected annually by the Chapter. 

Section 3. The Chairman of the Chapter shall 
serve as a Vice President of the Society and shall 
represent his Chapter on the Council. 

Section 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall have 
power to transact the business of the Chapter 
under such provisions as may be prescribed by 
the By-Laws. 

Section 5. Chapters may hold meetings and 
function in other ways to advance the objectives 
of the Society in their respective countries. 

Section 6. Chapters may adopt By-Laws for 
the Chapter, provided that no part of the By- 
Laws of the Chapter shall conflict with the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the Society. 

OFFICERS 
ArticLe VII 

Section 1. The officers of the Society shall be a 

President, and as many Vice Presidents as there 
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are American Republics represented in the active 
membership oft the Society, a Secretary General, 
and a Treasurer. 

Section 2. The President shall be elected by 
the Vice Presidents, shall serve for three years, and 
shall be eligible to succeed himself only once. He 
shall preside at the international meetings of the 
Society, the meetings of the Council, and the 
meetings of the Executive Committee. He shall 
have power to appoint committees, and otherwise 
to discharge all functions appropriate to his office. 

Section 3. In case of inability of the President 
to act at an international meeting of the Society 
or a meeting of the Council, the Vice Presidents 
shall select one of their number to act in his stead. 

Section 4. A vacancy in the Presidency shall be 
filled by a new election for the unexpired term. 

Section 5. The Vice Presidents shall be elected 
annually, one by each Chapter of the Society, as 
provided in Sections 2 and 3 of Article VI. 

Section 6. If one of the Vice Presidents be 
chosen as President, or a vacancy otherwise 
created in the ranks of the Vice Presidents, such 
vacancy shall be filled by a new election by the 
Chapter affected. 

Section 7. The Secretary General shall be ap- 
pointed by the President and Vice Presidents, and 
shall retain office at their pleasure. He shall be 
the executive officer of the Society and shall trans- 
act all ordinary business of the Society under the 
general direction of the Executive Committee. 

Section 8. The Treasurer shall be the Treas- 
urer of the Pan American Union. 


CouNCIL 


ArtTicLe VIII 

The Council shall consist of the President, the 
Vice Presidents, and the Secretary General. It 
shall convene during international meetings of 
the Society, and shall be the supreme governing 
body of the Society. It shall have the power to 
order the issuance of publications, appoint 
editors, select places of meeting, and perform all 
other acts in furtherance of the objects of the 
Society. A majority of the members of the 
Coxncil shall constitute a quorum. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


ARTICLE IX 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the 
President, one Vice President to be chosen by the 
Council, and the Secretary General, and shall 
govern the affairs of the Society when the Council 
is not in session. 


HEADQUARTERS 
ARTICLE X 


The permanent headquarters of the Society 
shall be at Washington, D. C., U.S. A. 


MEETINGS 
ARTICLE XI 


International meetings of the Society shall be 
held at such times and places as may be deter- 
mined by the Council. 


MempBersHip DuEs AND OTHER FUNDS 


ARTICLE XII 

Section 1. The annual dues of Active Members 
shall be two dollars United States currency, and 
of Associate Members one dollar United States 
currency, payable at Washington, D. C. No 
dues shall be charged Honorary Members. 

Section 2. Affiliated societies shall pay such 
annual dues as may be prescribed by the By-Laws. 

Section 3. Annual dues shall be payable from 
the first day of January. Members in arrears on 
the first day of September shall forfeit all rights 
and privileges from that date until their arrears 
are paid. 

Section 4. Funds other than membership and 
affiliation dues may be accepted and disposed of 
by the Council as may be prescribed by the 
By-Laws. 


AMENDMENTS 


ARTICLE XIII 

The Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the Council, and such amendments 
shall become effective when ratified by two-thirds 
of the Chapters of the Society. 


By-Laws 


ARTICLE XIV 

Such By-Laws may be adopted by the Council as 
may be found necessary for the expeditious con- 
duct of the business of the Society. By-Laws may 
be adopted, amended, or repealed at any meeting 
of the Council by a two-thirds vote of the Council 
members present. 


Approved at the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C., U.S. A., on the 24th day of May, 
1940. 


(Signed) ERNEST G. Horr 
RosBeRTO ALAMO YBARRA 
Jost L. Cotom 
LoweLL Curtiss 
Jorce Luis SoA 
Jorcr ANCIZAR-SORDO 
MaAnueL ELGUETA 
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Further information may be obtained 
from José L. Colom, Chief, Division of 
Agricultural Cooperation, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 


Schools of the ar in Argentina 
and the United States 


The supplementing of regular school 
instruction by broadcasts especially de- 
signed for students has been under con- 
sideration for more than two years in 
Argentina. Because there is no single 
chain of stations covering the entire 
nation, it was decided to begin by broad- 
casting from the government station LRA 
review lessons in language from January 8 
to March 8, 1940, during the summer 
vacation. ‘The programs were based on 
the material covered in the first two years 
of the official curriculum courses in 
Spanish, French, English, and Italian. 
The lessons given over the radio were also 
issued in pamphlet form and sent without 
charge to all requesting them. 

At the closing broadcast it was an- 
nounced that 3,315 registrations had been 
received; of these, 1,255 were secondary- 
school students, for whom the courses 
were particularly prepared, the others 
being professional men and women or 
teachers. Sixteen hundred fifty letters 
containing homework were sent to the 
station. 

The success of the experiment led the 
committee in charge of the School of the 
Air to adopt a report on the type of re- 
ceiving set best adapted for school use, 


with information as to installation and use. 
The Ministry of Justice and Public In- 
struction and the National Council of 
Education were asked to transmit the 
report to the schools. 

In the United States the Columbia 
Broadcasting System has operated for ten 
years an “American School of the Air,” 
which will truly live up to its name when 
in the autumn of 1940 it will be extended 
to all the hemisphere. Invitations were 
sent to the Ministries of Education of the 
Latin American republics and Canada to 
designate groups of educational authori- 
ties to send annually to the company 
material on the various cultural activities 
of their respective countries to be used 
asi whey basiss tom Schools, of the, Airy 
dramatic presentations. Several nations 
have accepted the invitation. The scripts 
will be so prepared that in each country 
they may be broadcast over public or 
private stations, which would use their own 
production and acting staffs and orches- 
tras. Spanish translations of the scripts 
and of the Teachers’ Manual and Class- 
room Guide will be furnished free of 
charge; to other non-English speaking 
countries this material will be sent in 
English. 

It has been estimated that 150,000 
teachers of more than 5,000,000 pupils 
in the United States are using these pro- 
grams for their classes. They have been 
adopted by the National Education Asso- 
ciation as its official classroom radio 
project, as well as by many State Boards 
of Education. 


NECROLOGY 


RAFAEL AGUILAR Y SANTILLAN.—Mexi- 
can scientist, teacher, and bibliographer. 
Graduated from the National School of 
Engineering and studied geology and min- 
eralogy in Europe; one of the founders of 
the Sociedad Cientffica “‘“Antonio Alzate,” 
which by Government decree was made 
the National Academy of Sciences of Mexico 
in 1930; served on the staff of the National 
Geological Institute; was for a time Assis- 
tant Director of the National Library 
of Mexico; author of a geological bibliog- 
raphy and many similar scientific works; 
created in 1884 and thereafter continued 
to direct the library of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences “Antonio Alzate,” to 
which his name has since been given and 
which ranks as the best and most extensive 
scientific library in Mexico; member of a 
number of scientific societies in all parts of 
the world. Died at the age of 76 years in 
Mexico City on February 26, 1940. 

EucEentio Garz6n.—Uruguayan author, 
journalist, and diplomat. Son of General 
Eugenio Garzén, one of the heroes of 
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independence. Went to Paris at the turn 
of the century and soon became member 
of editorial staff cf Le Figaro, in special 
charge of Latin American news and 
affairs; served several years as Urugua- 
yan Ambassador to France. Died at the 
age of 91 in Paris, France, on January 13, 
1940. 

NicoLAs JIMENEZ Mena.—Ecuadorean 
journalist, literary critic, and public 
official. Chief of Archives, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, 1911-13; under secretary 
of the Ministry of Government, 1913-24; 
secretary, Bureau of Telegraphs, 1924-25; 
under secretary of Ministry of Public 
Works, 1925; official in Comptroller 
General’s Office since 1927. Correspond- 
ent and literary representative in Ecuador 
of Les Nouvelles Littéraires of Paris; con- 
tributor to numerous reviews and news- 
papers of Ecuador. Member of National 
Academies of History of Ecuador and 
Venezuela and of the Juridical-Literary 
Society of Quito. Died in Guayaquil on 
May 2, 1940, at the age of 56. 
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L.S.ROWE, Director Gener 


Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 50 years old, is 
an international organization created and main- 
tained by the twenty-one American Republics: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Origi- 
nally known as the International Bureau of the 
American Republics, it was established in 1890 in 
accordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. ‘The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 





Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Divisions 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, eco- 
nomics, intellectual cooperation, juridical matters, 
agricultural cooperation, travel, and labor and 
social information. All these divisions maintain 
close relations with official and unofficial bodies 
in the countries members of the Union. The 
Columbus Memorial Library contains 105,000 
volumes and many maps. The BuLuetin of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ 
of the institution. For a list of other publications 


of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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THE BOTANICAL GARDEN, RIO DE JANEIRO 


Started by Dom Pedro I in 1808, the Botanical Garden, because of its rich collections and beauty of 
planting, is a delight to all botanists and garden-lovers who visit it. 
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Garden Notes from South America 


DONALD GRAY 


AFTER a six-day trip by boat down the 
Atlantic coast and across the Caribbean 
we came to Panama. It took five hours 
to pass through the Panama Canal from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, travelling in a 
southeasterly direction, which is very dis- 
concerting because we think of the Pacific 
Ocean as west of the Atlantic. It is an 
experience to penetrate the jungles of the 
tropics on a large steamer from whose 
deck at times it is almost possible to reach 
out and pick flowers from either bank. 
For the gardener the most interesting 
part of the trip through the Canal is that 
across Lake Gatin. The islands in the 
lake were mountain tops before it was 
made by the flooding of this area and 


Donald Gray, former landscape architect and garden 
consultant in Cleveland, Ohio, went to South America 
in February 1939, on a specially arranged survey of 
public and private gardens and parks. He journeyed 
through the Panama Canal, down the West Coast to 
Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile, crossed the continent by 
the Lakes route and the pampas of Patagonia, and went 
up the East Coast, spending time in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


every island is densely covered with 
tropical plants. Barro Colorado is an 
island of about 4,000 acres and is, of course, 
part of the Canal Zone. Used as a 
laboratory by the Institute for Research 
in Tropical America, it is a paradise for 
the biologist. There are all varieties of 
plant forms, from round-headed_ dark- 
leaved masses of trees to the delicate leaves 
of the eucalyptus and mimosa. Bananas 
and palms have striking broad leaves 
which contrast with the fine foliage of 
other vegetation. 

For the most part everything is green, 
but there are so many different shades 
that it is exciting—light yellow-greens, 
blue-greens and gray-greens. Here and 
there are masses of bloom and where there 
is color there is a splash of it that can 
be seen for miles—not just small bushes, 
but enormous trees completely covered 
with bloom. The African tulip tree grows 
50 feet or more high. In February it does 
not have leaves, but every branch from 
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the ground to the tip is covered with 
clusters of scarlet and yellow flowers. 
One of these trees on the shore of a cove 
in the blue lake surrounded by the dense 
ereen foliage of other plants is a sight long 
to be remembered. We saw also many 
medium-sized trees full of white blossoms 
that reminded me of our own flowering 
dogwoods. 
BUENAVENTURA, COLOMBIA. 

This part of the world along the Pacific 
Ocean is in the tropics. There is no 
winter, spring, summer or fall. It is one 
The gardener 


continuous warm season. 
here never gets a rest period because an- 
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BARRO COLORADO ISLAND, PANAMA 
CANAL 
Formerly a hill top and now an island in Gattin 
Lake, Barro Colorado is a laboratory for the 
study of tropical flora and fauna. 


nual flowers as we know them are perennial 
bloomers. Some varieties of trees lose all 
their leaves for a short period once a year, 
but most plants are evergreen. 

The first view that we had of South 
America proper was at Buenaventura. 
The town itself is uninteresting, but we 
took a launch ride up the Agua Dulce 
River for about 20 miles to see the jungles. 
The trip was disappointing to many be- 
cause no one saw any monkeys, alligators, 
parakeets or butterflies, but just to lock at 
the jungles of tropical plants was well worth 
the trip. It reminded me of an elaborate 
conservatory at home, because all the 
plants that we grow under glass are grow- 
ing out in the open. Every inch of ground 
is covered with plant growth, and where 
there is no room for plants to get their 
roots into the soil they live in the crotches 
of other plants. There are many parasites 
and epiphytes. Long strings of roots ex- 
tend from overhanging branches, growing 
downwards until they can bury themselves 
in the earth and take in nourishment. 
Banks of broadleaved and maidenhair ferns 
come clear to the water’s edge. We saw 
few flowers in bloom because this is the 
rainy season. Next month is the time for 
every plant to burst into bloom. 


GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR. 


This is a city of 140,000 persons and the 
largest port for this country. I never real- 
ized until this morning that the country is 
named Ecuador because it straddles the 
equator. Our steamer entered the mouth 
of the Guayas River, and traveled for three 
hours before arriving in the harbor of the 
city. Even then we could not get to a dock 
but were taken ashore in a launch. 

The trip up the river, which is about a 
mile wide, showed. luxuriant vegetation 
caused by abundant moisture and sun- 
shine. Palms were conspicuous. There 
were many picturesque rafts with thatched 
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THE WATERFRONT PARK, GUAYAQUIL 


An attractive entrance to the chief Ecuadorean port is the garden promenade along the river. 


reed coverings similar to those seen on 
Chinese rivers, also quaint-looking boats 
hewn from logs. These craft bring down 
from the interior districts tagua, a palm- 
nut used as a substitute for ivory and for 
the making of buttons; cacao, pineapples, 
watermelons, bananas, and other tropical 
fruits are also in their cargoes. 

The visitor is impressed immediately with 
the beauty of the city because there is a 
mile-long park separating the water’s edge 
from the main business boulevard. It is 
only a few hundred feet wide and has been 
built within the last eight years. ‘There 
are landing places and docks but the park 
itself is the city’s front yard and it is beau- 
tiful. It stretches on both sides of La 
Rotonda, a semicircular colonnade en- 
shrining a monument to the famous meet- 
ing of Bolivar and San Martin in the city. 
There are many flowering trees and shrubs 
in bloom at this time and most of them con- 


tinue to bloom throughout the year. Here 
are a few that I recognized: Royal poin- 
ciana, with fine foliage and showy scarlet 
flowers; pink and white crepe myrtle; bou- 
gainvillea trained as trees; a variety of elder- 
berry with white flowers; many camellias 
completely covered with their fragrant 
white flowers; and the hibiscus in all 
shades. Other trees were almonds, euca- 
lyptus, cypress and even our common 
poplars. ‘Traveler’s palms are used as a 
background for benches and are very 
picturesque. 

This city used to be like many tropical 
cities, unhealthful, full of mosquitoes and 
malaria. Today it is sanitary, with most 
of the streets paved. There are fine wide 
boulevards with park areas in the center 
and numerous pretty small parks in the 
busiest sections. 

Many new buildings are being con- 
structed, both business blocks, apartments 
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and private homes—all done in the modern 
style. Each home has its own little private 
garden fenced or walled in from the street. 
People grow all the annual flowers that 
we do—marigolds, asters, roses, dahlias, 
cannas and balsam. One traveler living 
in Chile asked the name of an orange- 
yellow flower, saying that she had seen it 
growing in the United States and was 
taking back some seeds. It was the 
Tithonia, or Flower of the Incas, known 
to the Indians of South America long 
before we ever had gardens in North 
America. 

In the older part of the city the build- 
ings are made of bamboo, which is resist- 
ant to termite destruction. Bougainvillea 
vines cover them. The cathedral is being 
rebuilt with concrete walls because the 
stucco-on-wood walls had been destroyed 
by termites in a period of 35 years. 

Guayaquil is a city well worth visiting. 


a 


Courtesy of Mrs. Donald Gray 


Lia, PERU. 

One of the reasons we who live in the 
United States do not know more about 
our neighbors, the South Americans, is 
because it takes so long even by a fast ship 
to get from our country to theirs. It has 
taken us 12 days from New York to reach 
Lima, a city whose modern sections are 
similar to any of our own cities of the 
same or larger size, except that I think they 
are more beautiful. The colonial edifices 
have a peculiar charm. The streets are 
immaculately clean and many of the 
buildings are white. Beautiful modern 
buildings in the colonial style look like 
white marble, but upon examination I 
find they are cast concrete. 

All the streets and wide boulevards are 
lined with trees and at this season, which 
is summer, the trees are all in bloom; I 
have never seen a more beautiful sight 
than the miles of jacaranda trees against 





A SMALL GARDEN, LIMA 


Owners of homes in government housing projects take great pride in their gardens. 
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THE QUINTA PERRICHOLI, LIMA 


The colonial style of architecture is set off by a formal garden. 


the white walls of buildings. ‘This tree 
seems to grow only about 25 feet tall, but 
from every branch drip deep lavender, 
wisteria-like flowers. Some boulevards are 
lined with the yellow-bloomed senna and 
other streets have a combination of the 
lavender and yellow. Roads into the 
suburbs have palms, ficus or eucalyptus. 

There are many small parks throughout 
the city and all of these are planted with 
flowering trees and shrubs. The square 
in the very center of the business section is 
surrounded by rows of clipped crepe 
myrtle. There are few leaves visible be- 
cause the entire top of each shrub is a 
mass of pink flowers. In the many 
suburbs the houses are on small lots. 
The newer ones are not built with walls 
at the street nor do they have patios. 
They have flower gardens between the 
houses and a hedge or fence along the 


sidewalk. Pink and red geraniums climb 
fences or walls as high as the second story 
of the house. The large blue morning- 
glory climbs over the roof. There is a 
vine with long racemes of pink flowers that 
covers the entire fagade of a building. 
They look like the delicate bloom of a 
begonia. 

One law that exists here we might prof- 
itably adopt. All vacant lots must have 
a wall next to the street. This makes for 
a uniform residential section. The owner 
of such lots must also keep them clean of 
weeds and debris. ‘There are many inter- 
esting private gardens, some quite large. 
They are all in the formal style. One of 
the finest is the garden in the rear of the 
so-called Perricholi Palace. It is easy to 
recall scenes described in the book The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, when La Per- 
richoli received her friends. The garden 
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is surrounded by a wall, rectangular in 
shape, along whose sides run broad gravel 
walks and water fills. 

The astounding thing about the growth 
of the trees and flowers here is that they 
have to be watered by means of ditches 
or by hand. All this part of Peru is arid 
ground without plant growth of any kind 
except where water is artificially applied. 


SANTIAGO, CHILE. 


fuhise tances city | the wcapitall ot irte 
country, lies at the foothills of the snow- 
capped Andes Mountains. ‘The tempera- 
iure never descends to freezing in the 
winter time and now in the midst of sum- 
mer the days are quite warm, although 
the nights are comfortably cool. 

Every sort of plant grows if artificially 
watered. Here is a list of the trees, shrubs 
and plants, all familiar to us in the north, 
that I noticed in one large garden today: 
Walnuts, horsechestnuts, willows, poplars, 
oaks, lindens and sycamores; peaches, 
plums, pears, pines and hemlocks, yews 
and cedars; strawberry shrubs, lilacs, 
abelia and Japanese quince; geraniums, 
asters, delphiniums, shasta daisies, tube- 
roses, hardy amaryllis, phlox, petunias 
and portulaca. Blooming along with these 
plants are oleanders, crepe myrtle, Scotch 
broom and many varieties of mimosa. 
Tropical trees like the date palm, arauca- 
ria, figs, giant ferns, lotus, nectarines, and 
all varieties of vegetables were also noted. 

Water is supplied by means of canals; 
each person has access to a canal by digging 
a ditch to it. Through a system of ditches 
the water is conveyed to any part of the 
garden. Flower beds and trees all are in 
depressed areas and every so often the 
water is allowed to flood the ground. 
Good turf is at a premium here. When a 
gardener wishes to water turf he uses 
drinking water from the house because 
the canal water contains so many weed 


seeds. We complain about weeds in our 
lawns. We ought to be grateful that weed 
seeds are not distributed by watering. 

The city appears to be in the transitional 
period of growth. The old large estates 
near the city are being deserted and the 
land is being subdivided. I visited garden 
after garden that was only a shadow of its 
past splendor. Only the trees remain as a 
memory of former grandeur. In a way 
this is disheartening, but in place of the 
large estates are hundreds of small gardens, 
beautifully maintained. 

While some of the many parks date back 
to the 16th century, others are very new. 
Some are well kept up while others are 
badly neglected. ‘The most beautiful race 
track in the world exists inside the city 
limits. ‘There is a marble palace housing 
the refreshment rooms and the gardens are 
elaborate in the formal style. The turf 
course is set against the background of 
the Andes. In the center is a large pool 
and a steeplechase course. Everything is 
perfect and exceptionally well cared for. 
I discovered there a dwarf red geranium 
used as a border. It seemed to be some- 
thing new. 

Another interesting feature of Santiago is 
the flower market in the center of the city. 
Wisteria vines cover the pergola-like roofs 
and great quantities of flowers are offered 
for sale at low prices. A large bunch of 
hardy pink amaryllis, about 60 blooms, cost 
but four pesos, or twenty cents in our 
money. Sweet peas, four or five dozen 
stems, cost ten cents. 

Valparaiso, about three hours from San- 
tiago, is the main port of Chile. It is a 
beautiful city with a wonderful ocean drive. 
Nearby Vina del Mar, a summer resort for 
inland dwellers, is a garden spot with 
many beautiful houses and small gardens. 
There are flowers everywhere all along the 
ocean drive. Wherever plants can find a 
pocket of soil there is color and bloom. 
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THE FLOWER 
MARKET, 
SANTIAGO 


The mild climate of 
Santiago favors flow- 
ers, which bloom in 
profusion the year 
round, spring flow- 
ers appearing while 
chrysanthemums are 
still abundant. 


Courtesy of Rebecca Smaltz 


There are acres of geraniums, blue morn- 
ing glories and Scotch broom. The Cali- 
fornia poppy has become a weed. 


CHILEAN-ARGENTINE LAKE REGION. 


It is a great experience to cross the South 
American continent from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic by way of the lake country. A 
new streamlined air-conditioned train 
carried us through the desert of Patagonia. 
But something went wrong with the air- 
conditioning apparatus and for 12 hours 
we sweltered. ‘The discomforts of travel- 
ing, however, are easily forgotten because 
the lakes and the mountains are so mag- 
nificent. 

We started from the Chilean town of 
Osorno, like a typical Swiss village in 
appearance, and traveled a half day by 
automobile along the blue-green waters of 
Lake Llanquihue. After lunch at Ense- 
nada we took a lake steamer across Lake 
Todos Los Santos. The snow-capped 





mountains on both sides are reflected in 
the clear water. After a night’s rest at a 
quaint hotel at Peulla, the trip was con- 
tinued by automobile over passes in the 
Andes to Puerto Blest. This ride was the 
high spot of the trip for me because of the 
wonderful plants. Along either side of the 
very narrow roads were growing wild fox- 
gloves, white and pink, and a lily-shaped 
flower called Alstroemeria. I have never seen 
it in the United States, but it would be a 
fine addition to any perennial border. ‘The 
wild fuchsias growing along this mountain 
road were in full bloom; each one bore 
clusters of flowers on two-foot stems. All 
of these blossoming plants bordered the 
roadside for miles. In the background 
were large ferns, palms, cedars, bamboo 
and colihue, a tall graminaceous plant. 
On many of the trees is a parasite called 
Usnea, very similar to Spanish moss, 
except that it is white and yellow and very 
decorative. 
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Every once in a while along this densely 
wooded road there would be a turn and 
then there would appear a view of a snow- 
covered mountain. In other places there 
were waterfalls from the mountains above. 
There were many plants that I did not 
recognize, and I had a great desire to 
gather them up by the roots and bring them 
back home so that gardeners could grow 
All I can bring 
back, however, is the memory. Part of 
this mountain pass is in Chile and part in 
Argentina in the Nahuel Huapi National 
Park. This park contains over 3,000 
square miles and has some of the finest 
scenic lakes and mountains in the world. 
It is becoming very popular both as a sum- 
mer resort and as a winter resort because of 


them under cultivation. 


the railroad line, completed six years ago, 
making it accessible to Buenos Aires. A 
ride on beautiful Lake Nahuel Huapi 
brought us to Bariloche, the end, for us, of 
this beautiful country. The Chilean and 
Argentinean lakes are well worth the 7000- 
mile trip from home. 


Buenos ArrEsS, ARGENTINA. 


This city is much more European in ap- 
pearance than any of our large cities. 
Maybe it is because of the dominance of 
Spanish architecture. All the houses are of 
masonry, none of wood, even in the sub- 
urbs. ‘There are beautiful squares, parks, 
and boulevards, covering a total of some 15 
square miles. Along the river stretches 
Palermo Park. Here many athletic ac- 
tivities are centered, and some 10,000 
school children come here each day during 
the summer to play. The park has lakes, 
a beautiful rose garden and miles of drives, 
walks and bridle paths. The traffic on the 
streets keeps to the left, which makes it 
very confusing to us, and, in addition, there 
are few traffic lights. 

It would have been impossible for me to 
have seen private gardens, in the short time 


I had in this city, had it not been for the 
kindness and combined efforts of three 
organizations: The Buenos Aires Garden 
Club, Miss Margaret A. Corbett, presi- 
dent; the Argentine Horticultural Society, 
Sefiora Julia Bullrich de Saint, president; 
and the Instituto Cultural Argentino- 
Norteamericano, Dr. Cupertino del Campo, 
president. A committee from these organi- 
zations met us on our arrival, and every 
minute of our stay was arranged for our 
pleasure. 

We were first taken to visit an estancia 
just outside the city limits. An estancia is 
something we do not have in our part of 
the world. The one we visited was the 
home of the Pereyra Iraola family, con- 
sisting of a park of 2,500 acres and another 
portion of more than 6,000 acres, given 
over to horses and cattle. There were 
three large homes for different members of 
the family. We had the honor of being 
taken through the park by Senora Josefina 
de Pereyra Iraola. Many of the roads 
were turf so good that automobile wheels 
had no damaging effect. About 80 years 
ago, the first Seflor Pereyra Iraola planted 
1,000,000 trees in the naturalistic style. 
Not a single tree existed anywhere in this 
large area. ‘Today the effect is that of a 
great English park, with long vistas and 
masses and specimens of beautiful trees. 
It took a great vision to plant saplings to 
gain the effect for another generation. 

We also visited the Villa Elisa and the 
gardens of Senora de Saint. One inter- 
esting part of the garden was a long path 
of rose-covered arches with garden rooms 
off each side; these contained a collection 
of perennials from all over the world. 
Lilium Philippinense was at its greatest 
perfection and filled large vases every- 
where. 

We visited the garden of Mrs. Percy 
Bell, Estancia Grande, where refreshments 
were served on the terrace just outside an 
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old building that had been originally a 
mission chapel. The gardens and summer 
flowers here were at the height of their 
bloom, though the season is equivalent to 
our hottest August weather. 

In another tour, we visited the small, 
intimate gardens of members of the Gar- 
den Club at Hurlingham, a_ nearby 
suburb. It was a walk from one lovely 
garden to another, each quite different, 
expressing the personalities of the owners. 
All trees and shrubs have to be planted. 
There are varieties from all over the 
world, many of which would not stand 
our severe winters. We visited the Presi- 
dent’s palace gardens in the afternoon. 
The rose garden was planned in the French 
manner, with many standard roses. Un- 
usual 


specimen trees were grown on 





Courtesy of Bureau of Public Parks, Buenos Aires 


A ROSE GARDEN, 


beautiful, sweeping lawns. All drives 
were tipped with bright red brick screen- 
ings. 

Rio DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL. 

How can I give readers of these pages 
an idea of this beautiful city in a few 
hundred words? Volumes have been 
written about its attractions, and every 
book that I have read ends by saying, 
‘Words are inadequate to describe the 
beauty—you have to come here yourself 
really to appreciate it.” 

All can say, ise thate ite is) the: most 
beautiful city I have ever visited, in 
Europe or in our own country. There 
aren't enough adjectives to describe the 
beauty of the granite mountains, the blue 
ocean and bays with pure white sandy 
beaches, the parks, the street trees, the 


af 
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BUENOS AIRES 


The parks in the Argentine capital are much used by the people, who enjoy the fine roses and other 
flowers planted in a harmonious setting. 
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flowers and the blooming trees on the 
mountain sides. There is beauty every- 
where, and still this city is one of the 
greatest commercial centers in South 
America. It is a city of 1,600,000 popu- 
lation, and from its very beginning it 
never let commercialism mar its beauty. 
It has its docks and industries, but also 
its miles of parks along the ocean front 
and it has made these parks and beaches 
pay returns in attracting visitors and in 
making the adjacent property valuable. 
Recently electric signs advertising tires, 
gasoline, and what-not appeared on the 
nearby mountains. Residents remon- 
strated, and President Getulio Vargas issued 
an order that all of them should be 
removed. So today these beautiful moun- 
tains are not marred by signboards. 

Rio is the most modern of cities, but it 
recognizes that its natural beauty is an 
asset that can be made to pay its way. It 
has government housing projects for the 
low-income group. It has parks and 
recreational centers, and all public 
grounds are perfectly maintained. ‘There 
is no unemployment problem. Rio has 
a city plan that is being followed to take 
care of the future growth of the city. 

The sidewalks are !aid in patterns of 
small blocks of white and black granite. 
The city is exceptionally clean, even now 
during carnival time. A whole story 
could be written on this subject alone. 
Carnival lasts continuously for three days 
and three nights. It is a great spectacle. 
I have tried to fill each day with visits to 
public parks and private gardens—to 
see all that I can in the space ef a week’s 
visit; I know that I shall leave without 
seeing more than a portion of its charms. 
One visit to the Botanical Gardens only 
makes me want to return to spend day 
after day. ‘The collection of the Amazon 
plants alone needs several days to enjoy. 


The marvelous avenue of palms was 


planted over a hundred years ago by 
Dom Joao VI. I have snapped picture 
after picture. All I want to do is to 
capture some of the beauty I see for a 
tangible record. 

Perhaps if I describe my experiences 
today I can give a word picture of this 
beautiful city. I spent the morning on 
the white sand beach of Copacabana. 
The water was blue and green under a 
briliant but not too hot sun. It is like 
our August weather. At the moment 
the carnival is on and there is always 
singing in the streets. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Joseph 
Brown, an attorney and an active member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and Mrs. 
Brown, who is president of the Women’s 
Club as well as a newspaper columnist, I 
had lunch in their apartment with a view 
of the ocean on one side and one of steep 
mountains on the other. We started out 
in the family car due south passing miles 
of white beaches. We stopped at a friend’s 
garden and maté was served, somewhat 
similar to our tea. The garden had been 
planted only a year, but some of the plants 
that had been started as seed twelve 
months ago were already young trees 12 
feet high. In the garden were blooming 
double pink hibiscus, gardenias, camel- 
lias, and azaleas, and in a grove were 
many varieties of orchids, some still in 
bloom. It was a pleasant garden, but the 
real joy of the place was the mountains in 
the background. 

There is a tree called quaresma that grows 
wild on the mountain side. Some call it 
the passion flower, because it blooms for 
40 days. It is a medium sized tree grow- 
ing 25 to 40 feet tall, and is completely 
covered with blossoms of violet-purple hue 
that are sometimes four inches in diameter. 
There is nothing like it in our part of the 
United States. Then every here and there 
are brilliant yellow-blossomed trees, a 
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variety of the acacia. In addition there is 
a tree with broad white leaves. The com- 
bination of these three trees with other 
tropical plants is breath-taking. If I 
could bring back specimens of any one of 
the tree varieties and plant them along the 
roadsides near home, we should attract 
visitors from all over our country. We 
travelled for miles into the mountains 
with these brilliant blooming trees on all 
sides, then through what was almost a 
jungle of ferns and bamboos. Finally we 
arrived on the tip of the mountain called 
The Emperor’s Table, where a view of 
Rio spread out before us. It was late in 
the afternoon and the city looked like an 


Co 
Courtesy of Carl A. Ziegler 


A GARDEN SEAT IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


opalescent gem, with the green of the 
ocean, pink of the beaches and a haze 
over the pink and white houses. We con- 
tinued to the top of Corcovado, a granite 
rock 2,300: feet high, towering over the 
city; on its peak is a white statue of 
Christ the Redeemer, 125 feet tall. This 
figure can be seen for miles at sea. At 
night it is illuminated. From Corcovado 
the lights in the city below appear like 
diamonds in an intricately designed piece 
of jewelry. 

It is a real privilege to visit this city. I 
leave it with regret that I do not have more 
time. It is one of the few places in the 
world to which J want to return. 





Your Friend Brazil 


IGNEZ DE BARROS BARRETO CORREIA D’ARAUJO 
[Part I] 


As A MEMBER Of the Brazilian Commission 
to your Golden Gate Fair, I feel myself 
obliged to reciprocate your friendly inter- 
est by telling you something of Brazil in 
order to inform you better concerning your 
good neighbor in the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

Therefore, I have decided to introduce 
Brazil as a friend of yours—a friend who is 
a giant, and instead of having just one 
heart has forty-eight million hearts to love 
you, and instead of two arms to greet you 
in an embrace, has 3,286,170 square miles 
to receive the whole population of the 
United States. 

But, in introducing Brazil as a human 
friend, not as a country, I sense your in- 
terest in her features, her background, her 
life. 

Perhaps you already feel frightened by 
the idea of her being a giant. You imagine 
a figure of tremendous ugliness in her huge 
dimensions. Giants are not the best ex- 
ample of human beauty—they are ab- 
normal creatures. 

Concerning countries, however, you 
know this is not the case. The United 
States is likewise a giant who embodies a 
great part of the earth’s beauty, and my 
country deserves the title of being its twin 
sister. 

Many visitors approach me personally 
to express their awed surprise provoked by 
the size of Brazil, which fills so large a part 
of the map lying at the door of our home 
on Treasure Island as aconcrete invitation 
and permanent welcome. 

Address delivered before the College Women’s Club, 
San Francisco, October 4, 1939. 
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Physical Conditions 

Fauna.— Brazil is the third largest coun- 
try inthe world. She is almost a quarter of 
a million square miles greater than the 
United States, and occupies more than a 
third of South America. She could in- 
clude in her mainland all Europe (exclud- 
ing Russia) or Argentina three times over. 
She also takes in islands near her coast. 

The shape of Brazil is triangular—al- 
most the same as that of the continent 
where she is located—which makes her 
boundaries touch all the other South Amer- 
ican countries except Ecuador and Chile. 

This fact leads me to confess pride in 
our peaceful relations with our numerous 
neighbors, with all of whom our bound- 
ary questions were settled pacifically. In 
other boundary controversies Brazil has 
acted as a mediator. ‘The question of the 
Chaco is yet very fresh in the memory of 
all of us. 

Besides numerous other outstanding 
points of similarity in their historical and 
physical features, Brazil and the United 
States have the two greatest rivers in the 
world running through their respective 
territories. 

I wish I could transform my words into 
colorful pictures so that I might present to 
you as it is the prodigality of nature in 
those beautiful regions where rivers and 
mountains combine to produce 378 cata- 
racts, falls and rapids—formidable and 
beautiful generators of electrical energy. 
An impetuous volume of water cascading 
over precipices and through other grandeurs 
of nature in its tumultuous course is one of 
nature’s most bountiful gifts. 





Copyright by Charles d’Emery, Manugian Studios, Norwalk, Conn. 


THE MONROE PALACE, RIO DE JANEIRO 


The memory of President Monroe of the United States is honored in the name of this imposing edifice, 
which is the meeting place of the Brazilian Senate. 
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Marshall Field Amazon Expedition photograph 





A RIVER STEAMER ON THE AMAZON 


The mightiest river in the world is from 6 to 40 miles wide and contains many islands. 


I wish, too, that I could paint the 
placidity of the lakes, and the various 
aspects of the Amazon basin, 3,854 miles 
in length; the Sao Francisco basin also; 
the opulence of the Madeira, Puris, 
Tapajos, Javary, and Teffé Rivers, names 
reminiscent of the former masters of the 
country, who marked with the charm of 
legends rivers crossed today by all kinds 
of boats, from modern vessels to the agile 
pirogue of the Indians. 

I should like to be able to show as on a 
screen those enormous sheets of water— 
calm and peaceful—vast impassive mir- 
rors which reflect our blue, tropical sky 
and luxuriant vegetation, splashed with 
the bright colors of wildflowers and the 
brilliant plumage of green parrots, hya- 
cinth macaws and red, _ black,’ yellow, 
green jacamars. There the shrill cry of 
the white araponga breaks the tranquillity 
of the scene in the warmest hour of the 
day. 

Theodore Roosevelt, one of your great 
Presidents, whom my father had the 
honor of knowing, was enthralled by the 


descriptions of the splendor of Brazil’s 
hinterland and left his comfortable home 
here in the United States to see the lavish- 
ness of Brazilian nature and to bring to 
the museums of the United States rare 
specimens of our flora and fauna. 

The most ferocious animal of our jungle 
is the onga, a kind of spotted jaguar en- 
countered in the high north and middle- 
western part of the country. Of course, 
there are in Brazil other creatures to be 
feared, such as the piranha, a flesh-eating 
fish, peculiar to the Amazon River. 

But why speak about the dangerous 
creatures in Brazil when there are those of 
such beauty as the butterflies with sap- 
phire wings—everywhere esteemed pre- 
cious in decorative art—and the sabia, 
the Brazilian nightingale, which always 
charms visitors to the wilderness of Brazil. 

The seas and rivers are full of seafood 


-comparable to that of California. The 


Amazon River alone has two thousand 
different kinds of fish; why should I 
mention only the pzranha? 


CLIMATE.—Now I might say some- 
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thing about the climatic conditions of 
Brazil—those temperamental character- 
istics of the friend I introduce. Because 
of its wide range of latitude, the climate in 
Brazil is varied. It is possible, however, 
to consider it in three zones. ‘The tropical 
or equatorial zone includes the northern 
states; the sub-tropical, the middle of the 
country—where Rio de Janeiro is located— 
and the temperate zone, the southern 
states. Thus the average temperature is 


from 80.5 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
north to 53.5 degrees in the south. 
We have no definite seasons. Except 


for the copious rains that fall, especially 
in the northern states, we could say that 
in Brazil we enjoy an eternal spring, though 
in the southern states, chiefly in Rio 
Grande do Sul, Sao Paulo, and Santa 
Catarina, the lower temperature brings 
cool weather and very thick fog. In 
Rio de Janeiro we have many white 
mornings and days like those in San 


Francisco. ‘The warmest season is from 
December to May; cool weather prevails 
during the rest of the year. June, July 
and August are the most agreeable months 
because they are the coolest. In October 
there is a clear, blue sky with light breezes, 
followed by lovely moonlight nights. 

FLorA.—On account of the great river 
valleys and the long coast line washed by 
the Atlantic Ocean there is a very rich 
vegetable kingdom in Brazil. The forest 
of the Amazon covers hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles, perhaps two-thirds 
the area of the United States. 

Brazil is renowned throughout the 
world because of the wealth of her agri- 
cultural resources. Her forests are rich in 
all varieties of timber: the massaranduba, 
the blossoming baobab of Brazil; the jaca- 
randa, the famous hardwood used in 
handcarved furniture, whose name is 
allied with the Brazilian nobility; the 
candelabra tree, which in the warm 





BRAZILIAN BIRDS ARE ABUNDANT AND BEAUTIFUL 


The black and white Jubiru mycteria, the largest wading bird in the New World, is one of the two storks 
found in South America. The flock here shown is feeding on the shore of a lake, near the dense forest. 
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caatinga deserts of Ceara appears like an 
enormous lighted taper standing among 
the dried vegetation; the sucupira and 
imbuia, naturally decorated by fantastic 
whorls in their woods which 
opened new markets for Santa Catarina 
and Parana; and, without neglecting the 
pines, evergreen in my tropical country 
too, I must emphasize the graceful brazil- 
wood tree, which is the source of a dye 
yielding the color of burning coal (braza, 
in Portuguese), wherein originates the 


grain, 


name of our country. 
In giving the source of your friend’s 


Ed 


Photograph by Ynés Mexia 





ALONG A BRAZILIAN RIVER 


Palms, so majestic in their native habitat, offer to 
commerce valuable nuts, oils, and waxes. 


name, I am reminded of the habits of a 
tribe of Indians who used to name their 
children only after discovering their nat- 
ural abilities, so that their sons should have 
names according to their disposition to 
fight; each name was increased by the 
number of battles won. I am myself of 
Indian blood. My several-times great 
grandmother was, four centuries ago, a 
Tabajara girl who married a Portuguese 
nobleman. Am I being influenced by 
atavism, awakened by the name of the 
brazil-wood tree, which the Tupi tribe 
called chzra-pitinga, that is, red-stick? 

Orchids, one of Brazil’s typical flowers, 
are further indications of her natural 
wealth. Though they grow wild all over 
the country, we have orchid farms in 
several states. You can pick them freely 
in the forest, and you can purchase rare 
ones for the same price as an aquamarine, 
that is, as much as one hundred dollars. 

The real flower of Brazil is, however, 
the waterlily called Victoria regia, native 
to the state of Amazonas. The leaves of 
this plant are sometimes six feet in diam- 
eter: 

I refrain from mentioning vegetable 
products. They are displayed at the 
Brazilian pavilions at New York and 
Treasure Island— Brazil nuts, carnauba 
wax, cacao, timbé (a fiber), cotton, tobacco, 
and coffee are to be seen there. 

Deserving particular mention are the 
rubber tree, native to Brazil and called 
Hevea brasiliensis, and the coconut groves 
that are typical of the northeastern beaches 
of Brazil. 

MineERALS.—Like the above-mentioned 
products, our mineral resources are shown 
in beautiful samples on Treasure Island 
and at New York. I do not need to tell 
you that in Brazil we have beryls, emer- 
alds, sapphires, tourmalines, amethysts, 
copper, silver, lead, tin, monasite sand, 
iron, coal, manganese, diamonds, gold. 
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THE FLOWER OF THE VICTORIA REGIA 


The huge rimmed leaves of this beautiful waterlily, native to Brazil, are often large enough 
to support a child. It grows in profusion in the Amazon and other rivers. 


We of Brazil have an important affinity 
with our Californian friends, if we con- 
sider gold. In Brazil we also had a gold- 
rush. This precious metal had great sig- 
nificance in our history, as in yours. The 
rush for gold was a result of its discovery 
during the capture of Indians by the new 
colonizers, who needed men to work at 
the sugar cane industry recently intro- 
duced from the Madeira Islands. 

Seeking human help, the early land- 
owners discovered the amazing treasure 
buried in the land and running in the 
rivers. The goldrush brought with it the 
search for diamonds, and with the dis- 
closure of these two main sources of 
wealth came the clearing of the forests, 
the opening of new regions, the transfor- 
mation of the Brazilian wilderness into a 
peaceful place for human labor and 
progress. 

At about the same time that greater 
quantities of gold became available in 


Brazil, heightened religious convictions 
sought expression in the erection of places 
of worship and devotion, and hence master- 
pieces of architecture and _ sculpture, 
especially the old churches of Brazil, bear 
witness to the extensive use of gold in the 
religious art of those earlier eras. This, 
however, will be discussed later when I 
speak about Brazilian art. 

Gold and diamonds are, in this section, 
simply minerals. 

In Brazil, gold is obtained from alluvial 
sources, primarily from strata and second- 
arily from pockets and veins. Like iron, 
gold is found in many states in a quantity 
not yet calculated by any survey. The 
state of Minas Geraes, however, is the 
greatest producer. Considering the num- 
ber of primary gold deposits that have not 
yet been worked, gold production in 
Brazil in the near future may be as great as 
in South Africa. 

The diamond is the principal precious 
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stone of Brazil. In the state of Minas 
Geraes—whose name, General Mines, is 
indicative of its nature—there is a river 
called Jequitinhonha that from the very 
beginning of Brazil has been an inexhaust- 
ible source of diamonds. ‘The name of the 
old city of Diamantina, also in Minas 
Geraes, originated in the great com- 
merce in those gems established there by 
the end of the 17th century. 


Inhabitants 


But what kind of man is it who has been 
benefiting from this wonderland, this 
paradise, found in the very continent of 
America? What kind of human being is 
it whom I choose to consider as the soul of 
the country, the heart of your friend, 
Brazil? 

I have described her physical features, 
her temperament; now you must know 





the spiritual characteristics of your friend, 
the giant. 

The aborigines of Brazil are Indian, and 
as the main character trait of the Indian 
is hospitality, there is a guaranty for your 
friendship. However, the Indians of Brazil 
are not the same as those in the United 
States. 

One of the subsidiary tribes of the Tupi, 
the greatest tribe of North Brazil, is called 
Tamayo. Researchers into Brazilian eth- 
nology found a parallel between this name 
and the word tama-oha, which means grand- 
father in Polynesia. This makes us believe 
that the indigenes of Brazil came from 
Oceania. Yet we cannot determine their 
real origin; scientific research into the sub- 
ject has not yet been concluded. 

The Portuguese, the colonizers of Brazil, 
and the French, Dutch, Spaniards, Ger- 
mans, British, Italians, Greeks, Turks who, 


BELLO HORIZONTE, CAPITAL OF THE STATE OF MINAS GERAES 


Behind the city rise the mountains of Minas Geraes (General Mines), rich in tremendous iron deposits 
and in manganese, aluminum, gold, mica, nickel, iron pyrites, and zircon. 
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in their thirst for conquest, sought posses- 
sion of the wealth of the country and the 
establishment of commercial as well as 
economic and cultural interests, have been 
building Brazil during four centuries. 
And from this mingling of races arose the 
Brazilian of today. Thus Brazil, like the 
United States, has been a great melting 
pot of races. Even today immigration is 
encouraged by both the state and federal 
governments, which help newcomers to 
find employment. 





Courtesy of Sao Paulo Publicity Bureau 


Language 

We speak Portuguese in Brazil. The 
short period of sixty years when Brazil, 
with Portugal, was under the dominion of 
Spain left no trace of the Spanish language. 
Brazil was settled by Portugal and her lan- 
guage is Portuguese. ‘There are, of course, 
many words of Indian origin in the Portu- 
guese language of Brazil. I might add 
that the few uncivilized Indians who live 
in the inland states have their peculiar 
languages and dialects. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN SAO PAULO 


Sao Paulo, the coffee and manufacturing metropolis of Brazil, is a rapidly growing city in which many 
new structures are constantly rising. 


Musical Education in Brazil 


LISA M. PEPPERCORN 


SHoRTLY after Getulio Vargas became 
head of the Brazilian government in 1930, 
all educational problems were 
greater attention and decisive changes 
took place. One of the most weighty 
modifications of the curriculum was the 


given 


introduction of music into the schools. 

It is unique, perhaps, as well as sig- 
nificant that in 1932 the Director General 
of Education invited the country’s most 
prominent composer, Heitor Villa-Lobos, 
to take charge of musical education in 
the public schools. Without the inde- 
fatigable efforts, the splendid initiative 
and the brilliant ideas of this man, Brazil 
would not be able to boast of such rapid 
development and sound achievement dur- 
ing the short period of eight years. 

Villa-Lobos recognized immediately the 
primary material on which he could build. 
He had, first of all, a people with excellent 
vocal ability: He perceived, too, which 
foreign systems, already proven beneficial, 
could be applied and which would have 
to be modified. His most far-reaching 
accomplishment was the creation of a 
special scheme suitable for pupils who had 
not yet reached the same educational level 
musically as those in other countries but 
who could be brought to an equally high 
standard. Villa-Lobos’ principle has been 
that music teaching in the schools is not an 
end in itself, but the medium for discipline, 
civic training, and artistic education. It 
is significant that he puts artistic education 
in the final place. This is because, in his 
opinion, the Brazilians will be able to 
appreciate serious music to the full only if 
their attitude toward art is definite and well 
grounded, if they are disciplined enough 


to listen with attention and understanding, 
and also if they have learned to value and 
respect the music of their own country. 

From the outset Villa-Lobos realized 
that the only way to create in Brazil an 
intelligent concert-going public—which is 
his ultimate goal—was to concentrate on 
the musical education of boys and girls, 
because they form the coming generation 
which, if properly and rightly trained, will 
raise the artistic and cultural level and 
support musical life in general. Although 
the obstacles, especially considering the tre- 
mendous mixture of races in Brazil, might 
have appeared insurmountable, Villa-Lo- 
bos has solved the problem splendidly. 
By training the ear and having short musi- 
cal phrases sung correctly with the help of 
a manisolfa system! especially invented 
for this purpose, while the classes were 
divided into performers and listeners, he 
began to develop individual self-control 
and group discipline. All this was by no 
means an easy task, although it seems the 
most natural thing to any outsider. 

The next step was to teach the children 
the difficult national anthem and nursery, 
folk, and national songs. ‘This, too, may 
at first appear unnecessary, but if these 
songs were sung at all they were likely to be 
roared and much disfigured. Having im- 
proved the children’s discipline, Villa- 
Lobos could be sure that with great pa- 
tience and endless perseverance he would 
succeed in having the songs performed 
correctly and musically. But self-control 
alone has not been his aim, since on the 


1 Villa-Lobos’ manisolfa method is built on the Tonic 
Solfa system; however, it uses fewer syllables and more 
hand signs and can thus serve for any key and any chro- 
matic notes. 
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A CHORUS OF BRAZILIAN SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Under the intelligent and magnetic leadership of Heitor Villa-Lobos, the school children in Rio de 
Janeiro are being taught to love and understand music. 


whole music and music teaching mean to 
him not art for art’s sake, but a means to 
foster the good in mankind. Thus instruc- 
tion in folk and national songs should evoke 
a patriotic but not nationalistic feeling and 
perception in Brazilian youth, an under- 
standing of the vast country and_ its 
divergent inhabitants, appreciation and 
respect for their countrymen and, finally, 
regard and esteem for people in the world 
at large. ‘This is what he understands by 
civics. When this has been achieved he 
can proceed to make the school’ children 
acquainted with the art music of all 
periods and all countries—this, in Villa- 
Lobos’ mind, is musical education. But 
in Brazil it would have been impossible to 
start with the latter, because the basis for 
an intelligent comprehension of it would 
have been entirely lacking. 


The principal plans for education in 
Brazil are made by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Public Health. However, each 
of the twenty States and the Federal 
District, which have autonomous ad- 
ministration, carry out these plans accord- 
ing to local conditions; the work is super- 
vised by the Federal authorities. Because 
of the vast area of Brazil and the different 
cultural levels of the various States, this 
is the only possible way to achieve educa- 
tional progress. School attendance is 
compulsory, but because of various ob- 
stacles, including a shortage of teachers 
and an insufficiency of adequate schools, 
it has not yet been generally enforced. 

The supervision and control of all 
musical education in the public schools 
of Rio de Janeiro is centralized in the 
S. E. M. A. (Musical and Artistic Educa- 
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tion Service, Department of Education of 
the Federal District), whose initiator and 
musical director is Villa-Lobos. The Serv- 
ice is composed of a council, consisting of 
the director, a technical assistant, a head 
of instrumental music, and an assistant, 
and its work is divided into five sections, 
each of which has its own staff working 
out plans and administering various divi- 
sions. Attached to the 8S. E. M. A. is a 
special radio station that broadcasts solely 
to schools, except for post-graduate courses 
to teachers and municipal employees. 
The S. E. M. A. also supervises the local 
theaters and those artistic societies which 
are subsidized by the municipality; fur- 
thermore it furnishes appropriate music 
for the Section of Physical Education and 
does research work in national music to 
be adopted by the schools later on. 
Mhesoaeree Mia Ae planswto (extend its 
work to all the States in the country, 
but as the movement is new and the lack 
of suitable teachers is still serious, many 
years will no doubt pass before a nation- 
wide program can be put into effect. 
Music teaching in Rio de Janeiro and 
the rest of the Federal District is given in 
four kindergarten, 207 elementary, twelve 
intermediate, five experimental, one pre- 
vocational and two technical secondary 
schools. This does not mean, however, 
that all these schools have regular music 
lessons; the shortage of trained music 
teachers has prevented it so far. Once or 
twice a week 60 schools have regular 
music lessons from 25 to 45 minutes in 
length. Forty teachers are in charge of 
these lessons. ‘This means that one teacher 
must often instruct classes in various 
schools, which involves much waste of 
time in travelling from one place to 
another. The music lessons in the re- 
maining schools are given at irregular 
intervals by teachers of other subjects, as 
far as their schedules permit. ‘To prepare 


and train the latter, at least to some extent, 
the S. E. M. A. has a special adviser to 
give the necessary help and some sort of 
guidance. 

For the training of music teachers, Rio 
de Janeiro has a special institute, so far 
the only one in the country. The estab- 
lishment of similar institutions through- 
out the nation is forecast in the regulations 
of an education law which have been 
drafted but not yet signed by the Presi- 
dent. ‘The course in music education for 
teachers in Rio de Janeiro extends over 
four years, and musical training at the 
National School of Music must either 
precede or be taken simultaneously. Usu- 
ally six to eight teachers specializing in 
music pass examinations each year; how- 
ever, at the start of the movement and 
also this year, a far greater number com- 
pleted the course. Seventy trained music 
teachers who have passed their examina- 
tions and hold a certificate are waiting to 
be engaged by the municipality. Apart 
from the usual musical subjects the teach- 
ers are taught gymnastics to develop their 
sense of rhythm, proper breathing as 
preparation for a capella singing, and the 
manisolfa system. The principal thing, 
however, is to instill into them the right 
idea of teaching music to school children— 
namely, that music is not a fancy subject 
or a luxury, but a means to the end out- 
lined at the beginning of this article. 
There is also a special teachers’ chorus 
called Orfedo dos Professores, in which cer- 
tified teachers as well as aspirants have to 
take part once a week and which from a 
purely artistic point of view has obtained 
unusual results. 

In the grade schools usually two classes 
with forty pupils each are taught together. 
It should be the rule to have music lessons 
given from the first school year onward, 
but as a sufficient number of teachers has 
not yet been employed, only the last three 
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of the five elementary school years include 
music. 

The music course for the five years of 
elemeniary school is very well thought 
out, and it is interesting to see how bene- 
ficial it is under a practical musician such 
as Villa-Lobos. The pupils start in the first 
year by learning the G-clef and the mani- 
solfa singing of five-note phrases, and in 
the second proceed to singing longer 
phrases taught by ear, the first verse of 
the National Anthem and that of the 
Hymn to the Flag, as well as one or two 
easy songs. In the course of the next 
three years they learn to sing part-songs, 
taught by the special manisolfa system, 
The old custom 
of learning songs from printed music is 
discarded. Instead of a piano, the tuning- 
fork is used throughout. ‘This is perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of Villa- 
Lobos’ method, and the results have been 
surprisingly good. Also the teachers are 
trained to invent four-part songs, which 
they teach to the classes by the ten-finger 
system. A number of other national 
songs, easy melodies from dictation, sight 
reading of light tunes, part-singing of folk- 
songs and marches, as well as some 
knowledge of instruments and a few dates 
in the history of music are taught during 
the remaining years in elementary school. 
Already the results prove that Villa- 
Lobos’ program is wisely planned and 
will lead to his goal of making the pupils 
acquainted with music itself and not 
merely with its theoretical background. 

The music course in the secondary 
schools is more elaborate. Besides the 
manisolfa training, which is the basis of 
all school music-teaching and is included 
in each lesson up to the most advanced, 
the students learn songs of various styles 
and periods, but especially those of Bra- 
zilian composers. As mentioned above, 
the latter is one of the main points in 


so as to train their ear. 


Villa-Lobos’ scheme since, in his opinion, 
students must first of all be trained to 
know and understand the music of their 
own country before they can appreciate 
foreign music. To encourage this study 
the teachers have to give short lectures on 
Brazilian composers and their works, and 
on African, Indian, Spanish and Portu- 
guese music insofar as they have in- 
fluenced Brazilian music. National folk- 
lore as it is linked with music and art in 
general is likewise discussed. Short sur- 
veys of musical history and of the develop- 
ment of the orchestra and its instruments 
are given too. 

Another interesting feature is that har- 
mony, the use of the metronome, and other 
theoretical matters are not taught sepa- 
rately, but applied to actual music per- 
formed by the pupils during their lessons. 
Thus these subjects appear natural to them; 
they seem something integral, not boring 
and useless stuff. 

It is astonishing to see how well all the 
boys and girls are trained, and above all 
to observe the joy they exhibit during 
Having improved their 
musical consciousness, Villa-Lobos can un- 
hesitatingly ask the teachers to inform them 
about the importance of concerts, opera 
performances, musical expression in gen- 
eral, and the significance of building up an 
understanding concert-going-public. ‘The 
results of the last-mentioned point cannot 
yet be observed; some years must pass be- 
fore the youth of today is mature enough 
to support the musical life of the com- 


music lessons. 


munity. 

School orchestras do not yet exist, but 
in two of the three technical secondary 
schools for boys, bands have been organized 
as an extra-curricular activity, and the 
pre-vocational school even has a_profes- 
sional band to train the boys for public, 
military or municipal groups. Instrumen- 
tal lessons, given individually, extend over 
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a period of six years and consist of two 
courses in the technical secondary schools. 
Those in the pre-vocational school run 
through three years. Theory, choral sing- 
ing, breathing, and the playing of wood- 
wind and brass instruments are taught. 
Here again the students’ intelligence is 
developed and his thinking power stimu- 
lated, because after a time the teacher has 
brought his pupil to a point where further 
training can be left to the boy himself. 
The student is still supervised and given 
lessons now and then, but the point is to 
educate him to be self-critical and to have 
enough energy and perseverance to study 
and practice by himself. 

The use of phonographs in schools is not 
greatly favored by Villa-Lobos, who 
rightly claims that the children’s musical 
consciousness has not as yet improved suf- 
ficiently to benefit by the use of records. 
Only about 30 percent would be interested 
in listening to recorded music which, as he 
says, is not enough to warrant the installa- 
tion of apparatus and records, even apart 
from the cost involved. 

Included in Villa-Lobos’ scheme is also 
the teaching of music in the ten municipal 
Adult Schools, but the same obstacle—the 
shortage of sufficient and adequate teach- 
ers—has so far prevented the execution of 
this plan. Only for the celebration of 
national holidays are the adults of these 
schools trained, in order to participate in 


the mass choral demonstrations that take 
place each year on Independence Day or 
the Day of the Proclamation of the Repub- 
lic. These mass choirs consist chiefly of 
school children; last year there were 30,000, 

Concerts for children, three of which 
were given in 1932, did not prove very 
successful and therefore had to be aban- 
doned. For one thing, the children’s 
listening capacity was not mature enough 
and besides the Municipal Theater, with 
its eighteen hundred seats—the only suit- 
able place for these concerts—was too 
small. Consequently during 1934 and 
1935 another plan was tried which seems 
to have been more successful, but this too 
was not continued. It provided for so- 
called “educational concerts” given by 
bands that visited various schools once or 
twice a year. 

It is hard to tell what will be the actual 
results of this new movement and of Villa- 
Lobos’ educational project, because its 
eight years of existence are too short a 
period to permit any definite conclusions 
to be drawn. But one thing, perhaps the 
most decisive in the whole scheme, has 
proved to be appropriate and right—that 
is, the method. Villa-Lobos has empha- 
sized more than once that he is not work- 
ing to see the final results of his endeavors 
during his lifetime, but rather that he is 
establishing a permanent basis for the 


future. 
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ON LAKE TITICACA 


Both boats of reed and a comfortable steamer ply this great Andine lake, beyond whose low shores tower 
snow-capped peaks in a setting of opalescent beauty. 


Down the West Coast of South America 
IV. Bolivia and Chile 


FRANCES M. BURLINGAME 
Dean, Elmira College 


CasA WEBSTER 
La Paz, Bo.ivia 


October 1, 1938 
DEAR FAMILY AND FRIENDS: 


The trip from Cuzco was long. Finally, 
at Puno, over the heads of a fighting mob 
of boys wanting to carry luggage, I saw a 
familiar face and blond bob. After a few 
moments of struggle to reach each other, 
Laura Judd Smyth and I had a regular 
Elmira reunion, and then I met her very 
attractive husband. We got my things on 
the boat for next morning, and then 
bumped out in a taxi as far as we could go 
toward their house. You will be amused 
to know that it was the narrowness of the 
street and not its roughness which finally 
made us get out and walk. They live 
high up on a hill with a gorgeous view of 
the lake and, as you might expect, have 
created a very hospitable and charming 
home in this far-off land. As boats run 
across Lake Titicaca only once a week I 
had to leave next morning very early, to 
my great regret, as I kept remembering 
things which would have amused Laura, 

The trip across Lake Titicaca is ex- 
traordinarily beautiful. The coloring 
baffles description—such deep blue of the 
sky, such towering snow-capped peaks, 
such opalescent tints to the whole land- 
scape. In fact, the brilliant hues in these 
high altitudes remain my most vivid im- 
pression. I had thought that the sharp- 
ness of outline and clearness of color in 


Additional letters from Chile will appear in subsequent 
issues. or the letters from Colombia, Ecuador and 
Peru see the BULLETIN for January, May and August 
1940. 


Montana exceeded anything I had ever 
seen anywhere else, but Peru and Bolivia 
can outdo Montana. 

As we landed in Bolivia to take the train 
to La Paz we had to become used to a new 
flag and new uniforms for the police. We 
saw huge prehistoric monoliths and stone- 
age idols from the train windows. Finally, 
just as the guidebooks say, we rounded a 
curve and far below us was the city of 
La Paz, looking like something from a 
fairy tale. 

October 5. 

A few days ago Mr. Webster took us 
on a very interesting ride into the country 
where we could see how the Indians live. 
However, the expedition which has stirred 
my imagination most was one which I 
took on Sunday with Srta. Saavedra, a 
very intelligent young woman who teaches 
Roman Law in the University of San 
Andrés. She is especially interested in 
social problems, being very active in Red 
Cross work and teaching Braille to six 
little blind orphans as a form of spare- 
time activity. Naturally she is well known 
in the poorer parts of town, so the Indians 
welcomed us into their little shops, and 
showed us their wares. Besides what one 
would expect in the way of foodstuffs, 
clothing, and household utensils, there 
were almost countless shops renting ex- 
tremely gay and ornate costumes for 
fiestas. The style of dress seemed to be a 
somewhat imaginative interpretation of 
Conquistador styles for men, but the colors 
were chiefly gold, silver, and pastel shades. 
There were many devilmasks as well, 
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most of which were ornamented with 
lizards and snakes crawling over the faces. 

The foodstuffs were almost equally gay— 
chalk-white frozen potatoes, red and green 
peppers, and brightly-colored fresh vege- 
tables painting a brilliant scene. The 
Indian and Cholo women selling them 
were in Sunday best, wearing either hats 
like a derby or very tall varnished white 
ones, and so many skirts that the general 
effect was that of walking cones. The 
wealthier ones had pastel silk shawls with 
long fringe—shawls almost exactly like 
the ones Ruth and I once purchased so 
proudly in Paris. Their slippers resembled 
a rather broad and shiny version of ballet 
slipper. From these clean and expensive 
clothes the costume ranged down to dirty 
rags of no describable color. 

This is a great country for making use of 
every scrap of available material. In 
several shops I saw hundreds of pairs of 
crude sandals made from discarded auto- 


mobile tires. In another the entire stock 
of goods was manufactured from old tin 
cans of assorted sizes and shapes. 

The flower market, in front of one of 
the churches, was a riot of color. People 
seemed especially fond of California pop- 
pies as cut flowers, even if they do shut up 
their petals at night. 

My state of health and the funeral of an 
ex-President prevented my using most of 
my La Paz letters, for which I apologize 
to those who so kindly wrote them for me. 
However, I did use the ones to Dr. Beck 
and Dr. Bell. Dr. Beck had gone out on 
the plane with the ex-President in a vain 
attempt to save his life in a lower altitude, 
so it was not until the doctor’s return that 
I saw the Clinica Americana. We went 
out to the site of the new clinic, and bal- 
anced on planks from adobe wall to adobe 
wall. The plan seems excellent to me, and 
the site unusually well chosen. It is a 
little far outside the city, but the road is 
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A MONOLITHIC GATEWAY AT TIAHUANACU 


The ruins here, which extend over a considerable area, antedate the Inca empire. 


being paved. The grounds contain a 
beautiful evergreen grove, rose-garden, 
and many eucalyptus trees, so it will be 
very attractive. However, it still seems 
queer to me to see such modern and fine- 
looking buildings constructed from adobe. 

We returned to go over the present 
clinic, and again I marvelled at the inge- 
nuity which carries on medical and surgical 
work under such handicaps. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bell, who head the Insti- 
tuto Americano, took me to see the Senior 
Play, a Spanish version of a French play 
translated and coached by a young Bo- 
livian teacher. The play was amusing and 
well done, and showed some real talent on 
the part of the young actors. Afterwards 
the faculty of the school and a few Ameri- 
can guests had a delicious buffet supper 
with Dr. and Mrs. Bell. Talk, chiefly 
educational, ranged hither and yon until 
it was time to go home. 

A few days later I had a very interesting 


interview with the Rector of the Univer- 
sity. It was almost a contest to see which 
one of us could ask the most questions, and 
I am afraid he won, for I left with many 
still unanswered. 

The day before I left, we made up a 
party to spend the day seeing the ruins at 
Tiahuanacu. It was a very amusing 
eroup—a fat, elderly Argentine woman 
and a young Argentine girl, a young 
Englishman from the Legation, a young 
Panagra co-pilot, Mrs. Webster and I. 
We started out by autocarril (a motor-driven 
car on the railroad) with some misgivings, 
as the large car was operated by a Ford 
V-8 motor much too small for it. To our 
surprise we got there safely. The town 
looks like a child’s clay model of a village, 
with very narrow streets between brown 
mud walls. Here and there one sees stone 
doorways of pre-Inca carving. In front 
of the church are two huge monolithic idols 
of a past age, and built into the church 
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itself are stones recognizable as coming 
from the same source. The church is an 
amazing jumble. The altar is solid silver. 
There are no pews or chairs, the people 
kneeling on the uneven stone floor. An 
ornate electric chandelier is suspended 
from the ceiling by a rope. One receives 
the impression of the stone age, the years 
of early Christianity, the Spanish Con- 
quest, and the modern world united 
almost mysteriously into a unit. 

The ruins are scattered over a wide 
area, showing that the city must have been 
ahugeone. Again I am filled with wonder 
as to how the stone was worked so accu- 
rately, and as to how such huge blocks 
were handled. Someone in the Tia- 
huanacu civilization had excellent knowl- 
edge of mathematics and astronomy. 

We were preceded and followed by a 
horde of little Indian boys trying to sell 
copies of ruins or faked antiques, or failing 
that, attempting to beg in soft whines. 
It was funny, but also a little unpleasant, to 
see them romping and tumbling like happy 
puppies one minute and the next whining 


and limping pathetically when they knew 
someone was looking at them. They learn 
the tricks of the trade very early. One 
small boy dropped and pretended to dis- 
cover an absolutely new arrow-head in an 
attempt to drum up trade. 

My sales resistance broke down under the 
charms of a beautiful poncho sold by one 
of the dirtiest Indian women you can 
imagine. It is just back from the dry- 
cleaner’s, so I am no longer afraid to 
touch it. In order to use it as a steamer 
rug I shall sew up the slit used as an 
opening for the head of its previous owner. 


ARICA, CHILE, 
October 8 


The La Paz-Arica sleeping-cars are not 
to be recommended with the same enthu- 
siasm as those from Arequipa to Juliaca. 
We were three Americans plus all our 
luggage in one compartment. But we 
laughed our way along, even during the 
night. I felt quite bereft when first the 
Bolivian and next the Chilean inspector 
took away my passport for a while. Some- 





Courtesy of the Grace Line 


THE MARKET, LA PAZ 


Foodstuffs are gay in color—white frozen potatoes, red and green peppers, red and black corn, and other 
vegetables and fruit. 
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THE HOTEL PACIFICO, ARICA 


Arica, Chile, is the terminus of a railway line from La Paz, Bolivia. 


how I feel like an unprotected orphan 
without that precious document. ‘Then we 
had to make out customs declarations to 
get out of Bolivia, and to get into Chile, 
but it was a good day for customs as neither 
bothered to examine our luggage. I think 
the Bolivian man gave up because we 
asked him so many questions about how to 
fill in the form! 

Finally, after passing through miles of 
sand hills smelling of guano, we reached 
a narrow irrigated strip of gardens and 
farms and trees, and at last Arica. This 
is really a charming little city. ‘There are 
no more Indians in native costume—a 
picturesque loss. From what one can tell 
from books on sale and election posters, 
etc., there is great freedom here. I saw 
four officers from the army doubled up 
with mirth in front of a flippant political 
cartoon, one of the many representing 
both candidates which appear on every 
wall or newstand. Presidential election 
slogans are everywhere. 


The Hotel Pacifico fronts on a blue and 
sparkling ocean where the surf roars day 
and night. ‘The smell of the salt sea min- 
gles with guano in a way reminiscent of 
bone-meal on the campus in the spring. 
There are many parks whose flowers bear 
witness to the fact that even the air is full 
of fertilizer. There are hundreds of palms 
festooned with pink ivy-geraniums. And 
I have never seen such gorgeous pansy- 
geraniums. Verbenas, sweet stock, nas- 
turtiums, larkspur run riot over every- 
thing. To the right of the hotel towers a 
huge sand cliff over which a Peruvian 
colonel and his company of cavalry dashed 
to death in the rocky sea below rather 
than surrender during the war between 
Chile and Peru, since which time the spot 
has been considered a patriotic shrine by 
Peru, although it is in Chile. 

Goodbye for this time, and good fortune 
and happiness to each one of you. Just 
now I am going to walk under palm trees 
by the shining blue and white Pacific. 
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Hore. O’ HIGGINs 
VINA DEL MAR 
October 12, 1938 
DEAR FAMILY AND FRIENDS: 


Don’t be startled by the name of this most 
fashionable hotel of Chile’s most fashion- 
able sea-side resort. O’ Higgins is the name 
of a great Chilean hero and patriot, how- 
ever it may sound in our ears. But I 
should start where I left off in Arica, and 
proceed in some sort of order, telling things 
as they have happened. 

Sunday morning I was taken in a grimy 
little launch out to what seemed almost a 
fairyland to me. ‘The Santa Lucia is spot- 
less, of course, from one end of her to the 
other. And after my trips into the interior, 
the Santa Lucia seemed amazingly luxuri- 
ous. Instead of my modest reservation I 
was given a large and beautiful cabin to 
myself. It is off-season now, and one large 
party from New York cancelled its trip 
a short time ago, so there was much extra 
space. And I began a sort of hymn of 
thanksgiving—more clean towels than I 
could use! apparently endless hot water! 
plenty of cold, clear, tasteless drinking 
water! silky-smooth sheets that gleamed 
with whiteness! a bed so comfortable I 
wanted to turn in even then before break- 
fast! And as for breakfast itself! Really 
hot toast, and all the fruit one wanted, and 
eggs boiled just right (boiled, I’m afraid, 
and not cooked), and so on. And such 
pleasant and intelligent service. And 
next I found a beauty parlor which re- 
paired some of the ravages of the inland 
trips. By the time lunch was ready, I was 
in such a pleasant haze of delightful ex- 
perience that I could hardly be surprised 
when I was invited to sit at the Captain’s 
table. That, of course, marked the be- 
ginning of a series of interesting acquaint- 
ances. The first night our table com- 
panions were the German Ambassador to 
Chile, Baron von Schoen, and the German 


Consul General, Dr. Barandon. I seem 
to meet the ambassadors of the countries 
whose policies I most dislike, and I find 
the men themselves entirely delightful. 
The Baron, an almost bald and very merry 
German, had a greater gift of blarney than 
any Irishman I have ever met. 

The second afternoon the Captain took 
us to see the bridge, and patiently answered 
our land-lubberly questions. ‘Then, as he 
is a Sibelius fan with an extraordinarily 
fine collection of Sibelius records, he took 
us into his living-room and gave us a con- 
cert. How Gwynn would have enjoyed it. 

Our next table-companion was the 
American consul from Antofagasta. Then 
we had added to our party the retiring 
captain of the New Holland, which runs 
between Australia and Singapore. The 
Dutch line retires its captains in the tropics 
at the age of 45, so this man is now on his 
way back to Amsterdam via the coast of 
South America and New York City. I 
thought of the Thompsons and of Amy 
and Mary as he talked of those far-off 
ports, and his tales of Bali and Java made 
me think of Herawati. 

For the Captain’s dinner last night we 
added the doctor in charge of public health 
in Argentina, and an Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. man and his wife from one of 
the biggest A. C. M. mines down here. 
Do you wonder that I hated to have the 
last of the dinners on the Santa Lucia? 

The first night on board the movie was 
Robin Hood, which seemed to me an 
unusually beautiful picture. To my sur- 
prise when I reached my cabin, a little 
weary after a long day, there was a big 
plate of fruit waiting for me—the equiva- 
lent of the evening raid on the ice-chest at 
home. I tell you, this boat thinks of 
everything! 

This morning we were ashore at Val- 
paraiso and through customs in the blink- 
ing of an eyelid. But it is the Fresta de la 
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A RESIDENCE AT VINA DEL MAR 


The Chilean seaside resort of Vifia del Mar overflows with flowers, for it is required by law that every 
house must have a garden in front of it. 


Raza (Columbus Day to us) so I could not 
get from the custom house the bags I had 
sent ahead. I had hoped to go imme- 
diately to Santiago, but instead here I am 
in Vina del Mar, and it is worth it. In the 
first place, there seems to be a great feeling 
of freedom here, and of intense local pride. 
The taxi-man talked 
English, Spanish, and both, pointing out 
sights and giving me his ideas concerning 
the coming election. The chambermaid 
at the hotel chattered all the time she was 
fixing the room, and the chief burden of 
her lay was pride in Valparaiso and Vina 
del Mar. 

I took a long walk to see the city, and am 
entranced by the flowers. ‘There is a law 
here that every house which is built must 
have a garden in front of it, and over and 
over I was told proudly that this is the 


continuously in 


Garden City. Everything seems to be in 
blossom at once-—iris, great borders of 
garden anemones, sweet stock, marigolds, 
lilacs, poinsettias, calla lilies, pansies, 
English daisies, and almost unbelievable 
roses. There are many kinds of flowers I 
do not know, and geraniums frothing over 
the walls in a riot of color. The vacant 
lots are golden with California poppies 
and, best of all, the surrounding hills are 
covered with trees. I must not forget the 
breath-taking borders of cinerarias, the 
real grass under the trees, and the stately 
lines of perfectly shaped palms. The fruit 
trees are in flower, and others are in that 
tender, fresh green leaf that makes spring 
so beautiful. I thought of Mountain Day 
and Elmira’s hills in a blaze of autumn 
glory, and could hardly believe that I was 
in the same world. 


The First Inter-American 


Congress on Indian Life 


Pdtzcuaro, Michoacan, Mexico, April 14-24, 1940 


DOROTHY M. TERCERO 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


Tue First Inter-American Congress on 
Indian Life was opened at Patzcuaro, 
Michoacan, by General Lazaro Cardenas, 
President of Mexico, on April 14, 1940, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. President Cardenas, whose 
address to the delegates of the Congress was 
of social and historical importance, said in 
part: 


The celebration of the First Inter-American 
Congress on Indian Life gives evidence that the 
problem of the native races of this continent has 
passed beyond the limits of national preoccupation 
and become a question of such fundamental im- 
portance that it merits the convocation of an 
assembly representing the indigenous masses. 
These masses, human groups which occupy a 
place of first rank in history, have a right to ask for 
recognition of their social personality. . . . 

There must be recognition of the rights of the 
Indian as a man, as a citizen, and as a worker, for 
he is a member of the active community, and as an 
individual of a social class he participates in the 
collective task of production. It is the Indian, 
agriculturist, artisan, and worker, perpetuating 
the manifestations of primitive art in his ceramics, 
in his beautiful ornamental creations, and in his 
marvelous construction work, who blazed the 
trails of regional commercial life through the 
centuries and who preserved his systems of labor, 
even while adapting himself to the necessities of 
modern life. 

It has not been because of any innate incapacity 
or because of any irremediable destiny that in the 
course of the centuries many indigenous groups 
have remained isolated in the mountains or in 
coastal regions infested with tropical diseases. 
The causes of their isolation and attendant eco- 
nomic depression have been geographical condi- 
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tions and political systems which have created 
oppressive regimes. 

For these reasons, rather than because of the 
color of their skin, the internal forms of their 
political organization, or the manifestations of 
their art, the Indians as a group appear in the 
position of an oppressed class, doomed to struggle 
for a bare existence in the most laborious kinds of 
agricultural work, in the most insanitary depths 
of the mines, in the oil fields, in the forests, and 
wherever else business enterprises can exploit 
cheap labor. 

The Indian and the mestizo constitute a very 
important element in the production of wealth 
and have also been determining factors in the 
movement towards emancipation and in the 
struggle for the liberty and progress of the nation. 
Let us not forget the decisive contribution to the 
success of independence and the foundation of our 
republic, as well as to the development of the 
American nations, which was made by genuine 
and illustrious representatives of the aboriginal 
races and by mestizos—mestizos in whom the 
finest attributes of both races are commingled but 
in whom the Indian qualities predominate, thus 
giving them a personality so inextricably identified 
with continental culture that even detractors of 
the Indian cannot deny it. 

The ideas and sentiments that inspire this 
Congress are not the product exclusively of our 
time, nor do they form part of the ideology of 
certain limited groups. Generous spirits have 
always regarded the Indian with sympathy, as a 
man uncontaminated by the errors of a false 
civilization. The conquistadors, in the interests 
of commerce and politics, suppressed that theory 
with an iron hand. They chose to regard the 
Indian as a child, but under the protective formula 
of the encomiendas there was hidden the awful 
cruelty of slavery. Later it was thought that 
democratic citizenship would assure the redemp- 
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tion of the Indian from his serfdom by conferring 
upon him the rights of suffrage and property 
ownership, but the excesses of capitalism created 
instead a system of peonage, of latifundia, and of 
dictatorships. We want now to find a means of 
effective emancipation and of real suppression of 
unjust and artificial privileges. That is what we 
must seek in the deliberations of this Inter-Amer- 
ican Congress. 

The formula for ‘‘incorporating the Indian into 
civilization” still retains vestiges of the old systems 
that sought to conceal the actual inequalities. In- 
corporation or assimilation has generally been 
understood to mean a process of “‘de-Indianizing”’ 
the Indian, of forcing him to adopt alien ways and 
manners; that is to say, it has been considered a 
process of teaching him to abandon his primitive 
culture, of extirpating regional dialects, traditions, 
customs, even the deeply ingrained attachment of 
the man to his land. On the other hand, there is 
no one who pretends that either a resurrection of 
pre-conquest Indian ways or a state of stagnation 
would be compatible with the trend of present-day 
life. What we must encourage is rather the incor- 
poration of universal culture into the life of the 
Indian; that is, the full development of all the 
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natural powers and faculties of the Indian and the 
improvement of his standards of living, adding to 
his resources of subsistence and labor all the 
implements of technical skill, science, and art, but 
always keeping in mind his racial personality and 
respecting his conscience and his integrity as a 
human being. The program for the emancipation 
of the Indian is in essence the same as that for 
the emancipation of the proletariat of any country, 
with due regard, of course, for special conditions 
of climate, antecedents, and real and pressing 
necessities. ‘he improvement of the situation of 
the indigenes can be made the object of a cam- 
paign to be waged by one generation after another 
and by the joint action of governments inspired 
to seek a common end... . 

It is not correct to say that the Indian has 
rebelled against his own betterment or that he has 
been indifferent to progress. If often he does not 
show his joy or his pain, but hides his feelings like a 
sphinx, it is because he is accustomed to the obliv- 
ion to which he has been relegated; he is used to 
plowing fields which bring him no return for his 
labors, to weaving cloth which he cannot use to 
clothe himself, to constructing buildings which do 
not shelter him or improve his condition of life, to 





THE LIBRARY AND THEATER IN PATZCUARO 


Here the First Inter-American Conference on Indian Life assembled last April. 
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PRESIDENT CARDENAS AT THE CONFERENCE 


After his address to the Conference, President Cardenas took pleasure in greeting the Indian groups and 
delegates. 


overthrowing dictatorships only so that new 
dictatorships may be set up. Since for him the 
only reality is the reality of misery and oppression, 
he assumes an attitude of apparent indifference 
and of justifiable mistrust. But when a persever- 
ing policy succeeds in penetrating the welter of 
misunderstandings and is able to inspire confidence 
in him, and when he finally has the conviction 
that the authorities are using their power as a 
means for his liberation, then the Indian responds 
with unwavering enthusiasm, 
loyalty. ... 

Any government that aspires to true democracy 
must utilize the virtues of the indigenous races and 
eliminate the faults and vices inculcated by systems 
of tyranny, as an essential factor in the realization 
of collective progress. As long as there exist great 
masses of human beings dispossessed of the lands 
of their ancestors, of their rights as men and as 
citizens, and treated like beasts or machines, it can 


never be said that equality and justice prevail in 
ENONSOKCE, 5 go 


tenacity, and 


At the conclusion of President Cardenas’ 
address, Dr. Enrique Finot, Ambassador 
of Bolivia in Mexico, and John Collier, 
Chief of the Office of Indian Affairs of the 
United States Department of the Interior, 


addressed the assembly as delegates of 
their respective governments to the Con- 
egress. A message sent by President Roose- 
velt to the Chief of the United States 
Delegation was read; in it the President 
greeted the delegates, expressed his good 
wishes for the success of the Congress, and 
stressed the significance of the fact that the 
nations of the Americas were meeting to 
discuss means of protecting and advancing 
the welfare of their minority groups at a 
time when minorities and even entire 
nations in other parts of the world were 
fighting for their very existence. 

The Pan American Union was repre- 
sented at the Congress by its Assistant 
Director, Dr. Pedro de Alba. Dr. de Alba 
delivered a brilliant address before the 
Congress, in which he paid tribute to the 
Indian for his basic contributions to 
American life and extolled the many 
scholars, literary men and women, and 
scientific investigators of the Americas who 
have labored so extensively through the 
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years in various aspects of Indian affairs. 
In the course of his remarks, Dr. de Alba 
spoke as follows:' 


The Pan American Union takes pride in the 
fact that this Congress is meeting on the date of 
its fiftieth anniversary, for it considers that the 
deliberations of this assembly mark a most im- 
portant milestone for all the nations of America. 

When the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union received the Mexican Government’s 
invitation for the Union to be represented at this 
Congress, all the members of the Board, repre- 
senting the twenty-one republics, agreed that the 
Union should send a delegate and_ likewise 
recommended to all the Governments of the conti- 
nent that they be represented in the Indian Con- 
gress of Patzcuaro. The Indian is the basis of 
American life; except for geography, there exists 
in all America no other common denominator as 
fundamental as that provided by the Indian. 

The indigenous races, so varied throughout 
America, represent at the same time a centralizing 
influence. Another unifying element came from 
the Discovery, which was a Spanish enterprise; 
the colonial administration, which viewed all the 
problems of America as a whoie, was also a con- 
solidating factor, for it legislated for a whole 
continent. From the very beginning of the 
struggles for independence, the patriarchs of 
America, even before Bolivar, cherished the 
thought of a great family of American nations; 
Martinez de Rozas, Rivadavia, and José Cecilio 
del Valle had talked of a confederation of Ameri- 
can nations under the influence of a common 
pre-Columbian Indian origin, of the Spanish 
colonial thought, and of the idea that all the 
nations of America were components of the New 
World. Bolivar adopted that idea and made it the 
body and spirit of his program of Americanism. 

Bolivar had a true feeling for the Indian. In 
his Jamaica letter he said that it was necessary to 
improve the condition of the Indian; he spoke 
with fervor of Fray Bartolomé de las Casas, even 
to the point of suggesting that the capital of the 
New World be called Las Casas—an idea, inci- 
dentally, which has been adopted, although on a 
smaller scale, in Mexico, by giving the name of 
Las Casas to the capital of the State of Chiapas. 
Bolivar gave thought, too, to the economic re- 
habilitation of the Indian; as Chief Executive of 
Peru and President of Gran Colombia (which 
included Venezuela, New Granada, and Ecuador), 


1 Dr. de Alba’s address was published in full in the 
Spanish edition of the BULLETIN, July 1940. 


he signed a decree at Trujillo in 1824 which 
ordered that the properties of the Indians be 
respected in the readjustment and sale of the lands 
of the Crown and that lands be given to the Indians 
who did not already possess them. 

Bolivar not only reasoned as a sage politician, 
but he worked as a practical statesman for the 
benefit of the Indian races... . 


After paying tribute to Indianists of 
many nations and epochs, Dr. de Alba 
continued: 


Patzcuaro is an ideal scene and a most appro- 
priate historic spot in which to hold this First 
Inter-American Congress on Indian Life. Its 
wide and radiant landscape reminds us of the 
rich paintings of the Venetian School of the 
Renaissance or of the single-line drawings by Fou- 
jita. Here there was subdued and subjected to 
mistreatment one of the most simple, noble, and 
cultured of the Indian races—the ‘Tarascans, 
whose language Betancourt has described as 
having inflections and phonetics similar to the 


Greek; a race of noble princes who were martyred, 
and of beautiful princesses who were handed over 
as booty to the conquistadors. Through here 
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In the center of the front row is Dr. Pedro de Alba, 
Assistant Director of the Pan American Union and 
its representative at the Conference. 
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there passed that scourge of God named Nufto de 
Guzman, but after him there came the saintly 
Bishop Vasco de Quiroga to bind up wounds, 
to support hospitals, to establish granaries as a 
reserve against lean years, to teach the popular 
arts throughout this region, to plant the grape 
and the olive which opened new horizons to the 
Indian. 

Over this land upon which we now stand there 
passed the cavalcade of herces of Mexican 
Independence. Facing us we behold the great 
statue of Morelos, raised at the scene of his heroic 
deeds, and surrounded by the ancient dominions 
of the Tarascan kings. 

All Mexico is pervaded by an air of Indian 
tradition, of that Indian, be he hidden or visible, 
of whom Moisés Saenz speaks; so that those of us 
who do not have Indian blood still possess some- 
ting of the Indian spirit. 

From this fact there is derived that complex 
amalgamation which makes up the Mexican 
nation, from which, as Morelos said long ago, 
privileged classes and racial distinctions should 
disappear, in order that all of us should be simply 
Mexicans. 

In the name of the Pan American Union, the 
institution that I have the honor to represent at 
this Congress, I wish to offer the most hearty 
congratulations, first, to the Mexican Govern- 
ment for its Indianist work and for its sponsor- 
ship of this Congress, and second, to the Organiz- 
ing Committee for its excellent preparatory work. 

To the delegates of the countries, members of 
the Pan American Union, here present, I extend 
a double greeting; one in the name of the institu- 
tion which I represent, with all good wishes for 
lasting continental fraternity, and the other as a 
Mexican who wishes them a successful meeting 


and a pleasant sojourn in this land ‘‘doubly 
American.” 


The formal labors of the Congress were 
initiated on the opening day, April 14. 
At a preliminary session held in the as- 
sembly hall of the Gertrudis Bocanegra 
Public Library of Patzcuaro, Prof. Luis 
Chavez Orozco of Mexico was elected 
Chairman of the Congress. At the first 
session of the following day, an Executive 
Committee was constituted as follows: 
Honorary Chairman, General Lazaro 
Cardenas, President of Mexico; Chair- 
man, Prof. Luis Chavez Orozco, Mexico; 


Vice Chairmen, Dr. Juan G. Valenzuela 
of Argentina, Dr. César Uribe Piedrahita 
of Colombia, and Prof. José A. Orantes 
of El Salvador; Secretary General, Dr. 
Moisés Saenz, Mexico; Recording Secre- 
tary, Prof. Miguel O. de Mendizabal, 
Mexico; Technical Secretaries, Dr. 
Roquette Pinto of Brazil, Dr. Pio Jara- 
millo Alvarado of Ecuador, Dr. José Angel 
Escalante of Peru, and Carlos Girén Cerna 
of Guatemala. 

This meeting of Indianists awakened a 
continent-wide interest; eighteen of the 
countries that form the Pan American 
Union were represented either by especi- 
ally named delegations or by their diplo- 
matic representatives in Mexico. Assem- 
blies which carry on their work far from 
the attractions and distractions of the 
great centers of population are often the 
most productive. In Patzcuaro, one of 
the loveliest places in the whole conti- 
nent, with its magnificent setting and 
long and interesting history, the dele- 
gates could concentrate upon their prob- 
lems. ‘They worked long hours each day 
and thus were able both to accomplish 
the tasks set forth in the agenda and to 
consider the many important proposals 
which were offered. An atmosphere of 
fraternity, courtesy, and intelligent activity 
prevailed. 

Upon his return to Washington, Dr. de 
Alba reported that some of the delegations 
were headed by technical experts, veri- 
table continental authorities on Indian af- 
fairs. ‘The United States sent a delega- 
tion composed of more than fifty persons, 
including official representatives, technical 
advisers, and Indians. ‘The attendance of 
various Indian groups was one of the most 
notable and distinguishing aspects of the 
Congress of Patzcuaro, said Dr. de Alba. 
In the beginning there had been no little 
skepticism over the idea of inviting Indians 
to be present, but the merit and astuteness 
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Courtesy of Pedro de Alba 


ALONG LAKE PATZCUARO 


The fishermen with their nets add a picturesque note to the beautiful landscape. 


of the proposal became clearly evident 
during the Congress. ‘The Indian groups 
established among themselves a_ great 
bond of companionship and sympathy. 
All of them have a keen desire for the sur- 
vival of their race; they have preserved 
many of their old traditions and are faith- 
ful to the spirit of their ancestors. A letter 
was read from an Indian named Jasper 
Hill of the Council Fire of Canada which 
was a most extraordinary document for 
its sentiments of human dignity, its poetic 
expression, and the pride with which it 
sought for the members of the indigenous 
races the title of first Americans. Papers 
of other Indian delegates were presented, 
too, in which it was revealed that the old 
pagan spirit of the race is still alive. Many 
of the mental characteristics and idioms of 
the pre-Columbian epoch have been pre- 
served. That the American Indian is 


endowed with noble faculties and must be 
regarded as an important factor in conti- 
nental unity was the consensus of the Con- 
ress. 

The foundation of an Inter-American 
Indian Institute was proposed and ap- 
proved. It will function provisionally in 
Mexico while a draft convention designed 
to give it definite character is being sub- 
mitted to the Governments, members of 
the Pan American Union. This Institute 
is expected to exercise continent-wide in- 
fluence in Indian affairs. The bases on 
which it has been predicated place it at 
the service of the Americas as an agency 
for the coordination of activities and as a 
center of scientific investigation. The plan 
suggests, furthermore, that National In- 
dian Institutes be established to take 
charge of Indian studies in each of the 
American nations and that these centers of 
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study and of regional consultation collabo- 
rate with the Inter-American Indian 
Institute. 

The Organizing Committee of the Insti- 
ture is composed of the following: Profes- 
sors Luis Chavez Orozco and Moisés 
Saenz of Mexico; John Collier of the 
United States; Doctor Uriel Garcia of 
Peru; Doctor Roquette Pinto of Brazil; 
Professor Antonio Diaz Villamil of Bo- 
livia; and David Vela of Guatemala. 
Their experience in this kind of work and 
their recognized capacity as specialists in 
Indian affairs constitute a guarantee that 
this new organization will soon begin to 
function in all its fullness for the benefit of 
the 30,000,000 Indians of the American 
continent. 

A total of 72 resolutions, covering practi- 
cally every phase of the Indian problem, 
was approved by the Congress and in- 
corporated into the Final Act. A number 
of the resolutions pertained to the question 
of Indian lands, recommending, among 
other items, land distribution, protection 
of small property holdings, rural credit, 
extension of roads, and the development 
of erosion control and irrigation projects. 
Another group of resolutions referred to 
linguistics, recommending coordination in 
the study of native languages, simplifica- 
tion of Indian alphabets, and the adoption 
of uniform systems of phonetic transcrip- 
tion. The protection and promotion of 
folk arts, music, dances, and culture were 
the object of various other resolutions, 
while still others covered health, diet, 
medicine, family budgets, housing, reset- 
tlement, and other aspects of sdcial wel- 
fare. Education, of course, was one of 
the principal topics of discussion at the 
Congress and some of the important reso- 
lutions treated that subject. It was voted 
to hold the next Congress on Indian Life 


at Cuzco, Peru, within a period of three 
years. 


Among the resolutions approved and 
adopted were the following: ? 


J. DisrrisuTION oF LAND TO INDIANS 


WHEREAS: 


It is the duty of the Congress to point out the 
general direction which the various American 
nations should follow in developing their economic 
and social policies in behalf of the Indian race, 
which forms a part of their respective nationalities; 
therefore 


The First Inter-American Congress on Indian 
Life 


RESOLVES: 


‘To recommend to the nations represented at this 
Congress that in those countries where there exists 
a system of concentrated ownership of land, the 
respective governments undertake the necessary 
measures, in accord with equity and justice, to 
correct any abuses resulting from such a system; 
and likewise to recommend the adoption of all 
measures that may be necessary to aid the Indian 
population and to improve its economy by provid- 
ing Indians with lands, water, credit, and technical 
equipment. 


XIII. Prorecrion or INpIAN FoLtkK ArtTS BY 
NATIONAL Boptes 


The First Inter-American Congress on Indian 
Life unanimously approved the following 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


1. The Congress recommends to the American 
countries the protection of all visual, musical, and 
dramatic Indian folk arts, since they represent 
cultural values and sources of income for their 
producers. This protection should aim at the 
conservation of artistic authenticity and at the 
improvement of production and distribution. 

2. It is recommended that national bodies be 
created with sufficient technical, economic, and 
administrative autonomy to insure protection and 
development of the Indian folk arts. 

3. It is recommended that any action taken by 
official agencies, which aims to influence in any 
way the production of Indian folk arts, should be 
taken only after previous consultation with the 
national agency created for that particular purpose. 

4. It is recommended that the Inter-American 
Indian Institute compile and exchange with the 
countries adopting this proposition all informative 
material dealing with pertinent projects and ex- 
periences. 


2 The translation of these resolutions is unofficial. 
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XVI. INTERNATIONAL FEsTIVAL OF Music AND 
DANCE 

WHEREAS: 

The tribal delegates support the resolution 
already made that on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion in Mexico of the Second Inter-American 
Travel Congress in 1941 there be a folklore festi- 
val, 


The First Inter-American Congress on Indian 
Life 


RECOMMENDS: 


That the American countries be invited to 
sponsor the groups of indigenous artists who will 
be selected to participate with their dances, songs, 
and exhibitions of costumes in an inter-American 
folklore festival to take place in Mexico City in 
1941 on the occasion of the Second Inter-Ameri- 
can Travel Congress, in appreciation of the great 
interest of the indigenous groups of Mexico in 
receiving a visit from their brothers of America, 
and with the understanding that the definite date 
will be made known to them by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 


XXXV. Tue Poricy oF THE INDIAN EDUCATION 
PROGRAM OF THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


CONSIDERING: 


1. That the Indians of America have all the 
aptitudes of the mestizo and the white man to 
adapt themselves to contemporary progress; 

2. That the Indians of America have a vigorous 
personality which can be defined through their 
typical cultural manifestations, their habits of 
social organization, and their elevated sense of 
personal and collective dignity; 

3. That the native languages are the natural 
agent of Indian mentality and therefore the most 
adequate for learning to read and write; 

4, And having noted the extensive presentation 
by the Mexican delegation of the nature and 
results of Mexico’s program of Indian education, 

The First Inter-American Congress on Indian 
Life proposes the following 


CONCLUSIONS: 


1. It is recommended that all the countries of 
America adopt the following postulates for their 
Indian educational policy: 


(a) Respect for the personality of the Indian, 
meaning by that term respect for his dignity, 
sensibility and moral interests, as well as his 
habits of social organization and typical mani- 
festations of culture. 

(b) Recogniton of the importance of the 


native languages as an aspect of the Indian 
personality, as well as their use in the initial 
stage of educational and vocational training 
among the Indians. 

(c) Teaching of the national language in all 
the Indian schools. 

(d) Use of the national language throughout 
the development of the educational program 
of the Indian groups that use it as their habitual 
language, but not barring the teaching of the 
native tongues as supplementary instruction. 

(e) Adoption of a program of scholastic and 
extra-scholastic activities in conformity with 
the cultural state of the Indian groups and 
with a time schedule in agreement with the 
rhythm of native life. 

(f) Utilization of the essential elements of 
Indian life as centers for the organization of 
the program of scholastic and extra-scholastic 
activities. 

(g) Recognition of the fact that continua- 
tion of the ability to read the native language 
depends upon a supply of Indian literature 
which is adequate for the _post-scholastic 
reading of adults. 

2. It is recommended that, for the purposes of 
promoting Indian education in an adequate form 
in conformity with conditions existing within their 
respective territories, all the American countries 
accept the following practices: 

(a) Preparation of necessary text books, as 
well as elementary science books, for the 
teaching of reading and writing in the native 
languages. 

(b) Continued production of literature in 
the Indian languages, for post-scholastic 
reading of recreative and instructive character 
for adults. 

(c) Preferential use in educational posts of 
the services of competent and adequately pre- 
pared Indians, especially among their own 
language groups; and the training of personnel 
who meet these conditions where such per- 
sonnel does not already exist. 

(d) Establishment, as rapidly as possible, of 
schools prepared to give to the Indian com- 
munity those services described in the paper 
presented by the Mexican delegation—services 
which are considered indispensable for all 
Indian regions in which the national language 
is not the usual one. 

(e) Organization of cultural missions and 
other kinds of institutions to take care of the 
education of small Indian localities and the 
various types of nomadic groups. 
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(f) The training of investigators who would 
devote themselves to the study of the cultural 
values and special characteristics of Indian 
life and mentality, making use of existing 
institutions that are now disseminating such 
knowledge, as well as employing technical 
experts for the promotion of the various 
aspects of the present program in all Indian 
regions. 


XXXVI. InprIAN EDUCATION 


On the basis of the experiences presented by the 
delegation from the United States of America 
with regard to its program of Indian education, 
the First Inter-American Congress on Indian Life 
makes the following 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. To insure that instruction in health and hy- 
giene, economics, agriculture, and other produc- 
tive occupations be incorporated into the daily 
practices of the people, as well as in Indian edu- 
cation as far as possible, the schools shall offer the 
following facilities and activities for both children 
and adults: 

(a) An adequate supply of safe drinking 
water, which shall be available not only to the 
school but to the Indian community as well. 

(b) Clinic facilities for use by traveling or 
permanent physicians or nurses in meeting the 
health and sanitary needs of youth and adults, 
and open to teachers for the treatment of first 
aid cases. 

(c) A school and community garden, which 
can serve to introduce approved gardening 
and agricultural practices to children and 
adults. 

(d) School projects in the care and breeding 
of bees, poultry, cattle, rabbits, and other 
livestock suitable to the area and susceptible 
of improvement. 

(e) A community center for use by children 
and adults for education and recreation, and 
for meetings, short courses, and similar activi- 
ties of a civic nature which shall aim at inter- 
esting the adults in participation in activities 
designed for their own improvement. 

(f) A library of suitable recreational and in- 
formational reading in the national language 
(and where it is taught, in the native language 
also) for out-of-school use by adults and 
children. 

(g) Mural newspapers, bulletins, posters, 
and varied publications in both the Indian 
and national languages. 


(h) Shop facilities which may serve for the 
instruction of children in the use of tools, and 
also be available to adults for their instruc- 
tion, personal use, and home improvement. 

(i) Facilities for instruction in home eco- 
nomics and homemaking for the children, to 
be available also to adults. 

(j) When not otherwise suitably available, 
facilities for bathing and laundering for school 
and community use. 

2. These community schools should be staffed 
preferably by teachers prepared especially to 
meet the problems of the Indians, and where it is 
necessary to employ non-native teachers, these 
should be assisted by competent natives in making 
these manifold services available to the com- 
munity. 

(a) As the principal representatives of the 
Government in Indian communities, the 
teachers have the great responsibility of put- 
ting into practice the basic programs of 
improvement. 

(b) The respective government should offer 
opportunities for the preparation and con- 
tinuous improvement of teachers for Indian 
communities. 

3. For the purpose of protecting the valuable 
elements of native culture and of giving the Indian 
a consciousness of his present conditions and the 
prospects for improvement, the Indian schools 
should include material designed to fulfill that 
purpose, as follows: 

(a) A study of Indian history and tribal 
customs, 

(b) Instruction in Indian arts and crafts, 
with a view of such adaptation of indigenous 
products as may make them more readily 
salable in the general market without losing 
their intrinsic artistic value. 

(c) Emphasis on the special civic and legal 
relations of the Indian to locality, state, and 
nation. 

(d) Civic education, in order to guarantee 
to the Indians the exercise of their political 
rights and respect for their particular forms 
of community self-government within the 
national structure. 

4. Instruction shall be given in such way as to 
provide continuous opportunity to learn by doing 
and participating, in accordance with the best 
modern educational principles. 

Instruction in Indian schools shall be as com- 
pletely efficient as that provided in white schools, 
although adapted to the particular needs of the 
Indian groups. 
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Special afternoon or evening classes shall be 
arranged for the teaching of reading, writing, and 
other subjects to adults. 

5. As rapidly as possible advanced vocational 
instruction should be furnished in the larger cen- 
ters of Indian population. The program of in- 
struction should be planned in terms of the needs 
of the Indian groups, and should aim to equip 
them to exploit the economic resources of the 
area to best advantage. Opportunity for advance 
academic instruction leading particularly to pro- 
fessional preparation, such as teaching, nursing, 
and medicine or to training for Indian leadership, 
should be furnished to individuals showing 
aptitude for such training, with the under- 
standing that normally such trained persons 
are to return to work for the advancement of 
their own people. 

(a) Where necessary, residential facilities 
should be provided to permit the extension of 
such instruction to individuals from remote 
areas where the population is too sparse to 
permit the economical operation of secondary 
schools. 

(b) The programs of these higher schools 
(for children and young people of 12 to 20 
years of age) shall be developed in the light 
of regional needs and will therefore vary by 
regions. 

(c) Educational programs should be practi- 
cal and organized so that students may share 
in the profits of their enterprises. Thus they 
may earn funds to advance their education, 
or to aid in the establishment of their activi- 
ties after the completion of their education, 
and at the same time gain experience in 
cooperative action and obtain a realistic view- 
point toward modern economic practices. 

(d) Assistance should be furnished to stu- 
dents prepared to take advantage of advanced 
academic and professional education. 

6. By these various means the school should 
share positively in inculcating into the child a 
pride in race and a respect for his native culture, 
as well as loyalty to the nation and a desire to 
participate actively in his broader citizenship. 

7. The establishment of institutes for the study 
of race psychology and education from the 
ethnological viewpoint should be encouraged. 


LIX. Day of THE INDIAN 


CONSIDERING: 


1. The recommendation made by the delega- 
tions of the Cuna Indians of Panama; Mapuche- 


Araucanian of Chile; Apache, Tewa, Hopi, Taos, 
Isleta, and Santa Clara of the United States; and 
Tzotzil, Tarasca, Huaxteca, Tarahumara, Otomi, 
Nahuatl, Mixteca, Zapoteca, Mazahua, Totonaca, 
and Cora of Mexico; 

2. That it is a good idea that the Indian groups 
of America should have occasion to pay homage 
to their race on the same date each year: that in 
the different countries various dates have already 
been voted to that purpose; that it is believed by 
the above-mentioned Indian representatives that 
the event of their having gathered at the Posada 
Don Vasco de Quiroga in Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
on the occasion of the First Inter-American 
Congress on Indian Life, is sufficiently important 
to be commemorated; 

3. And taking into account the proposal made 
by the delegation from Panama, 

The First Inter-American Congress on Indian Life 


RECOMMENDS: 


1. That the governments of the American 
countries establish an ‘‘Indian Day”’ dedicated to 
a realistic study of present-day Indian problems 
in all the schools and universities; 

2. That the countries of America adopt the 19th 
day of April as “‘American Indian Day,” to com- 
memorate the date on which for the first time 
the Indian delegates to the First Inter-American 
Congress on Indian Life assembled in the Posada 
Don Vasco de Quiroga in Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico; and therefore 


INVITES 


The people and governments of America to par- 
ticipate in the celebration of that day. 


LXII. SotEMN DECLARATION OF FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES 


While it is not within the province of this Con- 
gress to formulate resolutions which involve 
international commitments, either by the signing 
of conventions or treaties or the drawing up of 
laws, it is desirable to express by solemn declara- 
tion those fundamental principles which have 
served the Assembly as bases and which are found 
generally in the studies and proposals which have 
been received, discussed, and approved. 

In accordance with these ideas, the First Inter- 
American Congress on Indian Life 


DECLARES: 

1. That the problem of American Indian groups 
is a matter of public interest, continental in char- 
acter, and related to the aims of solidarity of all 
peoples and all governments of the New World. 
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2. That legal procedures and practices which 
have their origin in concepts of racial differences 
and which tend to discriminate against Indian 
groups are not advisable. ‘The motivating 
principle ought to be equality of rights and 
opportunities for all groups of the American 
population. 

3. All measures and provisions prescribed for 
the purpose of guaranteeing the rights and the 
protection, when necessary, of the Indian groups, 
should be based on a respect for the positive values 
of the historic and cultural personality of the 
Indian and should be directed toward facilitating 
his economic advancement and his assimilation 
and utilization of the resources of modern tech- 
nique and universal culture. 


LXIV. HomaGe TO THE ILLUSTRIOUS BENEFAC- 
TORS OF THE INDIGENOUS RACES OF AMERICA 


The First Inter-American Congress on Indian Life 


RESOLVES: 

To render homage to the memory of the illus- 
trious benefactors of the indigenous races of 
America: Bartolomé de las Casas, Bernardino de 
Sahagin, Vasco de Quiroga, Pedro de Gante, 
Francisco Javier Clavijero, Maturino Gilberti, 
José de Anchieta, José Bonifacio, Junipero Serra, 
Pére Lacombe, Pére Lejeune, John Elliott, 
Sheldon Jackson, Sequoyah, Pedro Claver, 
Domingo de las Casas, and all the illustrious men 
who carried on campaigns throughout the conti- 
nent in defense of the Indian and in favor of his 
cultural, economic, and political advancement. 


Teachers are Learning Spanish 


WILLIAM WACHS 
Department of Spanish, James Monroe High School, New York 


In February 1940 some of the teachers who 
give courses in subjects other than Spanish 
at the James Monroe High School, New 
York, requested the writer to offer a 
course in Spanish for teachers in service. 
They had to take some course for salary- 
increment credit, and wanted one that 
would be of practical benefit. They gave 
as their chief reason for learning Spanish 
the wish to equip themselves with a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the language to make 
future trips to Spanish American countries 
more profitable and enjoyable. 

The Board of Education of the City of 
New York accepted the course, and opened 
registration to all teachers throughout the 
city. ‘There were to be fifteen sessions, 
meeting for two hours once a week. 

At the first session over a hundred 
teachers registered for the course, and 
by the second, the number had increased 


jects in 


to about 125. ‘The course was therefore 
divided into two sections, one meeting on 
Tuesdays and the other on Wednesdays. 

Registering for the class were teachers 
from elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools, representing almost all sub- 
the curriculum. Members of 
guidance departments, and even one 
elementary school assistant principal, also 
attended. ‘There were two or three teach- 
ers of Spanish and several of French who 
expected to have some Spanish classes 
assigned them. All were enthusiastic and 
eager to learn. 

The course was so designed that all 
could benefit, regardless of the extent of 
their previous knowledge of Spanish. The 
first session was devoted to a thorough 
treatment of the basic elements of Spanish 
American pronunciation, with simple 
rules and adequate examples. Mimeo- 
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graphed sheets were distributed to the 
members of the class. While those who 
had a considerable knowledge of Spanish 
found material that filled many gaps, 
nevertheless the beginners were not swamp- 
ed with too difficult detail. In the pronun- 
ciation drill, recitation in concert played 
an important part. 

The second and third sessions were 
devoted to an explanation and discussion 
of a compendium of grammar essential for 
conversation. 

In the subsequent sessions, the students 
went over the next week’s sheets with the 
instructor, who explained difficulties and 
guided pronunciation. At each meeting 
thereafter, having come prepared to form 
original sentences in Spanish based on the 
material in these sheets, they conversed 
with the instructor. One week he would 
be a ticket agent or bus driver; another, a 
waiter in a restaurant or a hotel clerk; 
Each 
member of the class was given an oppor- 


later, a shopkeeper, and so on. 


tunity to ask and answer questions in 
Spanish, keeping in mind conditions in 
some particular country. Incidental travel 





AHEM 


hints and explanations of Spanish Ameri- 
can customs and 
given. 


idiosyncracies were 

The course started as an experiment. In 
15 sessions a vast amount could not be 
accomplished, but the teachers enrolled 
assured me that henceforth they would 
travel with greater self-confidence. They 
all felt that they had secured enough con- 
versational ability so that they could gain 
greater fluency when actually in a Spanish- 
speaking country. 

In view of the present tendency in edu- 
cation to emphasize inter-American friend- 
ship and cultural exchange, the interest of 
teachers in this course was gratifying. It 
will be offered again in ensuing terms, and 
it is hoped that similar courses may be 
given in other parts of the country. 

The writer is now preparing a version of 
the material used in his course, employing 
the same methods for teaching English to 
Spanish Americans. He strongly believes 
that one of the surest means of real inter- 
American understanding is to have citizens 
of one country able to deal directly with 
those of another in the same language. 








The Mexican Pavilion at the New York 


World’s Fair, 1939-1940 


JUSTINO FERNANDEZ 
In charge of installation of the Pavilion in 1940 


Ir was in the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy of Mexico that the idea of a Mexican 
exhibit at the New York World’s Fair 
originated. For 1939, the first year of the 
Fair, a committee of recognized experts 
was named and put in charge of the 
several sections of an exhibit, primarily 
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cf an artistic nature, representing the 
different periods of Mexican history. 

Dr. Alfonso Caso, Director of the Insti- 
tute of Anthropology and History, care- 
fully selected a number of archaeological 
objects and had casts made of some of the 
more important monolithic monuments, 
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with the result that the indigenous cultures 
that existed in Mexico before the arrival 
of the Spaniards were very well repre- 
sented. 

The Colonial Section was in charge of 
Manuel Toussaint, Director of the Insti- 
tute of Esthetic Investigations of the 
National University. He assembled a 
most interesting collection of objets dart, 
principally religious in character, be- 
longing to the epoch of Spanish domina- 
tion in America. 

The Travel Section was organized by 
Miguel O. de Mendizabal, under whose 
able direction there were arranged in the 
upper floor of the Pavilion a display of 
folk art and handicraft and a very good 
collection of maps and posters showing 
various sections and scenes in Mexico. 

For the Statistical Section, Francisco 
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Mugica y Diez de Bonilla designed and 
directed the making of a number of 
graphs and charts pertaining to produc- 
tion in agriculture, mining, and other 
industries, as well as statistics on educa- 
tion and public works. 

Finally, the famous Mexican artist, 
Diego Rivera, contributed his valuable 
advice and assistance in the selection of 
19th century and contemporary works of 
art for exhibit. 

The pavilion itself was made ready by 
the director of the National Museum of 
the Ministry of National Economy, Mr. 
Sayago, and the installation of the exhibit 
was entrusted to the architect Vicente 
Mendiola who, with a corps of assistants, 
went to New York for that purpose. 
The Pavilion had two floors and was 
divided into two salons on each floor; in 
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A CORNER IN THE PAVILION 
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other words, there was one room for each 
of the four sections just enumerated. 
Rafael de la Colina, Consul General of 
Mexico in New York, officially opened 
the Pavilion, which remained in his charge 
until the close of the Fair. Its administra- 
tion was under the direction of Vladimiro 
Rosado Ojeda. 

For the 1940 season, and particularly 
in view of the fact that the exposition of 
‘Twenty Centuries of Mexican Art,” 
which opened last spring at the Museum 
of Modern Art, covers this field chronolog- 
ically and comprehensively, it was de- 
cided to make certain changes in the 
theme of the Mexican Pavilion at the Fair. 
In lieu of again presenting a survey of the 
various art periods, it was determined to 
stress the travel attractions of the country 
and to offer material of current interest 
on the administration of President Car- 
denas during the last five years. 

The writer was commissioned to prepare 
and carry out the new plan. Once the 


project was approved, preliminary work 
was started in Mexico City and the 
pavilion itself was rearranged somewhat 
in order to adapt it to the requirements of 
the new exhibit. ‘The Consul General in 
New York was again named Commissioner 
General of the Mexican Government at 
the Fair and spared no effort in working 
for the success of the new exhibit. 

It was necessary to make several im- 
portant changes in the building in order 
properly to present the new material. 
Wider doorways were opened between the 
salons; the location of the several archae- 
ological pieces was changed; showcases 
were installed; special places were pre- 
pared for the exhibition of plaster casts, 
and platforms were erected for an exhibi- 
tion of regional costumes of Mexico and 
for the performance of Mexican dances. 

The principal attraction of the pavilion 


“in 1940 is undoubtedly the magnificent 


display of these regional costumes, which 
belong to the collection of the well-known 
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REGIONAL COSTUMES 


The costumes belonging to the magnificent collection of Luis Marquez attracted much attention. Here 
are seen an Indian woman from the mountains of Puebla and a Huichola Indian couple. 
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OTHER NATIVE COSTUMES 


Behind a colonial arch appear figures arrayed in 
the costumes of an official of the Chamula Indians, 
a Tehuana dancer, and a Yalalteca Indian woman. 


artist and photographer, Luis Marquez, 
who personnaly arranged the figures here 
shown. ‘Thiscollection, assembled through 
the assiduous eflorts and patience of its 
its Owner, consists of 110 typical costumes 
from various parts of the country and is 
the only one of its kind in existence. 

As a complement to this display, two 
dancers, Estela and Emma Ruiz, present 
daily programs of Mexican dances. ‘These 
young dancers, who had already achieved 
great success in Mexico and Habana, 
have won still another triumph with their 
performances at the Fair, if one may judge 
by the applause given by visitors to the 
pavilion in response to their charming and 
original dances of southern Mexico. 

The examples of folk art in the showcases 
lend a brilliant note of color to the rooms. 
These, with travel maps and posters, 
occupy the upper floor of the pavilion. 


A wide variety of handicraft is offered for 
sale and travel literature is available for 
distribution. 

The arrangement of the lower floor is 
very simple. ‘The archaeological salon, 
just beyond the principal entrance, has a 
most imposing aspect. Among the out- 
standing reproductions to be seen here are: 
Tomb No. 104 of Monte Alban, the Aztec 
Calendar Stone, the Cuaxicalli in the form 
of a jaguar, the plumed-serpent columns 
from Chichén-Itza, and _ reliefs 
Palenque. 

The salon dedicated to the display of 
statistical material and illustrative models 
contains what is fundamentally a synthesis 
of the most interesting information on the 
administration of the government of 
President Lazaro Cardenas during the past 
five years. It attracts great attention, not 
only because of interest in the subject itself 
but also because of the original and 


from 





IN THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL ROOM 


The reproduction of the famous tomb at Monte 
Alban from which many treasures were taken was 
one of the chief exhibits in this section. 
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comprehensive manner in which the data 
are presented, as planned by the architect 
and designer, Miguel Angel Quevedo. A 
large statue by Guillermo Ruiz, symbol- 
izing Mexico the Fatherland, dominates 
the exhibit room. One important section, 
devoted to the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation, was organized by Angel Rosas, 
representative of that Ministry in New 
York, and in another section are displayed 
models of irrigation works, bridges, the 
sugar mill at Zacatepec in the State of 
Morelos, and other similar enterprises. 

It is fitting to mention here the several 
persons who worked diligently in the or- 
ganization and administration of the Pa- 
vilion: First, Felipe Teixidor, Chief of the 
Administrative Department of the Ministry 
of National Economy, who supervised 
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from Mexico not only the preparatory 
work but also that done in New York; and 
second, those who form part of the ad- 
ministrative personnel of the Pavilion, es- 
pecially Vladimiro Rosado Ojeda, Juan 
Romo, Carlos Ibarguen, Margot C. de 
Landau, Ana R. Vda. de Marquez, Enri- 
queta V. de Ruiz, and Luz B. de Ibarguen. 
Their effective cooperation contributed 
much to the good organization achieved 
by the Commissioner General. 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasize the 
importance which attends the Mexican 
expositions in New York this year. Their 
significance, particularly in the field of 
cultural relations, is deep and broad, and 
the bonds of friendship between Mexico 
and its neighbor to the north are thereby 
acquiring new and greater strength. 





A REPRODUCTION OF THE AZTEC CALENDAR STONE DOMINATES ONE CORNER 
OF THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SECTION 


The Inter-American Maritime Conference 


Program 


On August 3, 1940, the draft program for 
the Inter-American Maritime Conference, 
to open in Washington on October 2, was 
sent to the governments of the American 
republics by the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee, under 
whose auspices the meeting will take place. 
Maritime problems of mutual interest will 
be discussed at the conference, in order to 
arrive at conclusions satisfactory to all in- 
terested parties. 

The conference, the first of its kind to be 
held in the Western Hemisphere, was 
called because abnormal conditions affect- 
ing shipping and trade have arisen as a 
result of the war in Europe, and will work 
in coordination with the Sub-committee on 
Problems of an Individual and Urgent 
Character, of the Inter-American Finan- 
cial and Economic Advisory Committee. 

In addition to the experts on maritime 
matters who will attend the conference as 
delegates of the respective governments, 
representatives of national steamship com- 
panies in the twenty-one republics have 
also been invited to be present in an 
advisory capacity. 

Each government has been requested to 
supply certain statistical data in advance 
of the meeting; a compilation of the infor- 
mation received will be prepared to make 
it available to the delegates in the most 


useful form. ‘The first sessions of the con- 
ference will be devoted to presentation of 
the basic data essential to a common under- 
standing of the problems under considera- 
tion. The conference will then consider 
ways and means of solving specific prob- 
lems. ‘The final recommendations will ex- 
press the consensus of the meeting as to the 
most desirable policies to be adopted by the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere with 
respect to important shipping matters. 
The text of the draft agenda is as follows: 


1. Transportation of Commerce of the Nations 
of the Western Hemisphere—Needs and Means 
of Facilitating. 

2. Effect of Present War on Shipping of the 
Americas. 

3. Passenger and Tourist Travel between Na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere—Needs, Present 
Opportunities and Possible Means of Realizing. 

4. Ocean Freight Rate Problems—Self Regu- 
lation—Government Regulation. 

5. Port Dues, Charges, Taxes and Other Im- 
posts on Shipping—Desirability of Uniformity— 
Possibilities of Reductions. 

6. The Equitable Distribution of Cargoes in 
Inter-American Trade—Pooling of Freights. 

7. National Merchant Marines—Exchange of 
Views as to Needs and Means Used to Develop. 

8. Study of Methods of Harmonizing Govern- 
ment Shipping Statistics and Possibilities of Re- 
ducing Their Cost. 

9. Consideration of Suggestions for a Continu- 
ing Procedure for Dealing with Shipping Prob- 
lems of the Americas. 

Ws 


Panama Confers a Decoration upon 
the Director General of the 
Pan American Union 


Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION was the scene 
on May 7, 1940 of a ceremony in which His 
Excellency, Dr. Jorge E. Boyd, Ambassa- 
dor of the Republic of Panama, bestowed 
upon the Hon. L. S. Rowe, Director 
General of the Pan American Union, the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa. Among those present at the 
ceremony were the members of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union, 
Dr. Octavio Méndez Pereira, delegate 
from Panama to the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress, and members of the 
staff of the Embassy of Panama in 
Washington. 

In presenting the decoration the Am- 
bassador spoke in glowing terms of the 
Director General’s effective work in many 
different fields of activity. He recalled 
particularly the time when Dr. Rowe was 
professor of international law and social 
sciences at the University of Pennsylvania 
and when the Ambassador was a student 
in his classes. 

The Director General expressed in a few 
simple and sincere phrases his appreciation 
of the honor which had been paid him and 
extended his most profound thanks to 
the President of Panama, Dr. Augusto S. 
Boyd. He also paid warm tribute to the 
memory of Don Federico Boyd, father of 
the President and the Ambassador, whom 
he described as “an extraordinarily just 
man and an irreproachable patriot.” 

The address delivered by the Ambassa- 
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dor upon presenting the decoration was as 
follows: 


Dr. ROWE, MY DISTINGUISHED COLLEAGUES OF THE 
GOVERNING BOARD OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
UNION, GENTLEMEN: 


My Government, which at an earlier date ex- 
pressed to you its sentiments of friendship by con- 
ferring upon you the decoration of Commander 
with Insignia of the Order of Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa, wishes to reiterate those sentiments now 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Pan American Union, of which you are Director 
General, by conferring upon you the highest 
rank of that Order, the Grand Cross; thus demon- 
strating anew its desire to give recognition to 
your labors on behalf of the American cause— 
labors acknowledged throughout the nations of 
America. 

Your work is not of today or of yesterday. It 
began long before you were honored with the 
directorate of this institution. The benefits of 
your work extend to many fields; to education, 
when you occupied one of the principal chairs of 
the University of Pennsylvania; to international 
law, when you were a member of the United 
States-Panama Mixed Claims Commission; to 
diplomacy, when you headed the Latin American 
Division of the Department of State; to public 
life, when you filled the post of Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury during the first World War, and 
when as an ambassador of good will you attended 
numerous inter-American conferences, at Rio de 
Janeiro, Santiago, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Habana, Lima, and Panama. Everywhere your 
work has won prestige. You have indeed labored 
effectively toward establishing international rela- 
tions in the Americas upon a basis of friendship. 

We are aware that your dynamic energy is 
supported by a spirit of comradeship, benevolence, 
and sound intentions. Of all your merits, how- 
ever, 1t is perhaps your spirit of Americanism 
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which shines most brightly. These characteristics 
have placed you among the most distinguished 
figures in Pan Americanism. You are a citizen 
of the first rank, of great personal charm, ready 
to sacrifice yourself in the service of a cause, and 
this endowment of virtues will last throughout 
your life. 

Many years of your public life have been 
dedicated to a study of the problems of America, 
your principal idea having been to establish 
spiritual solidarity in the Western Hemisphere. 
Animated by the fervent impulse which springs 
from a faith in American harmony and concord, 
your intellect and your individuality have found 
expression in writings and addresses of great 
significance for the culture of the continent. 

I wish to emphasize your lofty inspiration in 
laboring for the progress and union of our nations, 
because this policy of fellowship is based on the 
finest traditions of America, whose one supreme 
objective is to consolidate peace and to work for 
the common good of all our countries. 

The glorious plan which was conceived and 
outlined by Bolivar and which later in 1881 was 
elaborated by James G. Blaine, Secretary of 
State of the United States, has been developed 
by the Pan American Union and by the periodic 
and special conferences held among the twenty- 
one nations of this Hemisphere from that time 
up to the Meeting of Panama in 1939, with the 
result that today we find ourselves in the presence 
of happy realities. 

Our democracies obtained their independence 
by helping each other. United, and only by being 
united, can they preserve their sovereignty and 
territorial integrity. A policy of isolation would 
cause them to fall one after another in the paths 
of expansion of strong European powers. Realiz- 
ing this truth, our nations are making efforts to 
achieve closer relations among themselves by 
means of meetings and visits of distinguished 
representatives, for such procedure tends toward 
more intimate continental friendship and a 
strengthening of the joint action taken by the 
delegates to the Meeting of the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs at Panama. 


Evidently it is impossible to direct the inter- 
national relations of a country by means of a pol- 
icy of isolation. Diplomacy today needs full co- 
operation and mutual understanding; above all, 
those who conduct the affairs of state must be 
acquainted with each other. The lack of this 
mutual acquaintanceship among our countries in 
the past has led us into some fundamental errors. 

With this conviction my Government, regarding 
it as the duty of all Americans to know the men of 
outstanding merit who are working for the secur- 
ity of the bonds which unite our nations, and recog- 
nizing in you all those excellent spiritual and ethi- 
cal qualities which you devote to the service of 
the ideal of American concord, has requested me 
to bestow upon you the diploma and insignia of 
the Grand Cross of the Order of Vasco Nijiez de 
Balboa. The honor paid to you through me on 
this occasion adds new luster to your personality 
and is deeply pleasing to Panamanian sentiment. 
Accept, sir, my warm and sincere congratula- 
tions. 


The Director General responded in the 
following words: 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: 
Your EXCELLENCIES: 

I cannot find words adequate to express my 
heartfelt gratitude for this undeserved honor. 
May I ask you, Mr. Ambassador, to extend my 
warmest and most sincere thanks to your distin- 
guished brother, His Excellency the President of 
Panama. 

I feel a special debt of gratitude to Panama 
because it was your country that gave me the 
opportunity, as a member of the Panama Claims 
Commission, to deal with some of the most inter- 
esting questions of my career. But above all, it 
accorded me the privilege of being associated 
with your distinguished father, a man for whom I 
have the highest admiration, as well as the deepest 
affection. 

I beg, my dear Mr. Ambassador, again to express 
my warmest thanks to the Government of Panama 
for this great honor that has been bestowed upon 
me. 


: 
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Colombian measures to stimulate 
economic progress 


On June 18, 1940, President Santos of 
Colombia signed four decrees, which will 
put into operation a vast program designed 
to develop various phases of national econ- 
omy. ‘The first decree, no. 1154, author- 
izes the conversion, transformation, or 
amortization of the internal national debt; 
the second, no. 1155, authorizes the Gov- 
ernment to open a credit of 20,000,000 
pesos with the Bank of the Republic; the 
third, no. 1156, deals with agricultural 
and industrial credit; and the fourth, no. 
1157, provides for the development of 
national economy. 

These four decrees are the result of joint 
labor on the part of the Ministries of the 
Treasury, Foreign Affairs, and National 
Economy, with the collaboration of the 
Committee on National Economic Coop- 
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eration, the Exchange and Export Control 
Bureau, the National Federation of Coffee 
Growers, and the Commercial Bureau of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In an 
official summary of the program embodied 
in these four decrees, the following points 
were stressed: 


Conversion of the internal public debt 


In order to restore public credit within 
the nation, reestablish amortization pay- 
ments on various national bond _ issues 
(payments that have been suspended for 
several years), to obtain an appreciable 
revenue for the National Treasury at a 
time of fiscal stress, and also to facilitate 
the gradual liquidation of bank assets 
consisting of government obligations so as 
to permit credit institutions to aid private 
enterprise more effectively, the Govern- 
ment will convert all its internal debt 
obligations into new bonds whose amorti- 
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zation, service and interest payments will 
be arranged with the Bank of the Republic. 
The conversion plan, which is advanta- 
geous both for bondholders and for the 
government, has been accepted by the 
Bank of the Republic and by commercial 
banks, which together represent 85 percent 
of the total number of bondholders. The 
success of the operation is therefore well 
assured. 
New loan 

The Government has arranged with the 
Bank of the Republic for a new loan of 
not more than 20,000,000 pesos. ‘This 
operation has been made possible by the 
new resources the Bank will obtain by 
selling to importers the dollars derived 
from the credit of $10,000,000 granted by 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 
Thus imports will be encouraged, greatly 
alleviating the commercial situation; a 
reduction of customs revenues will be 
avoided; and the Bank of the Republic 
will be in a position to give effective 
support to the Government program. 


Changes in agricultural and stockraising credit 
institutions 


In the Agrarian, Industrial, and Mining 
Credit Bank a new division has been 
created to grant medium- and long-term 
credit to farmers and stockraisers. ‘The 
present National Stockraising Fund of 
1,000,000 pesos will be transferred to the 
new division, and the Government will 
contribute additional capital of 5,000,000 
pesos, to be provided out of the afore- 
mentioned loan. The new division will 
start its activities, therefore, with a paid-up 
capital of 6,000,000 pesos. 

The Agricultural Mortgage Bank may 
later be incorporated in the new division; 
until then, the two bodies will work in 
close cooperation. 

The Government will also subscribe to 
the capital of the other divisions of the 


Agrarian, Industrial, and Mining Credit 
Bank the additional sum of 2,000,000 
pesos, which will likewise come from the 
loan made by the Bank of the Republic. 
The Agrarian Credit Bank will thus 
have a paid-up capital of approximately 
13,000,000 pesos, and with these funds 
and the very considerable amounts de- 
rived from the sale of its bonds, it will be 
in a position to supply the needs of na- 
tional agriculture and stockraising. For 
the satisfaction of these needs the special 
cooperation of the commercial banks has 
also been sought, as explained below. 


New forms of credit for agriculture, stockravsing, 
and industry 

The new division of the Agrarian, Indus- 
trial, and Mining Credit Bank will make 
loans secured by mortgages for periods up 
to 20 years, and by industrial or agricul- 
tural pledges up to 6 or 7 years respec- 
tively. A special form of agrarian security 
on future plantings which do not yield for 
a number of years (such as rubber, cin- 
chona, and coconuts) is provided for and 
former credit terms were notably broad- 
ened so that loans may be made with agri- 
cultural machinery for cultivating or proc- 
essing as security. 

The Bank will set different rates of inter- 
est for the various branches of agriculture 
or stockraising, according to their respec- 
tive productivity. 


Cooperation of commercial banks in granting 
agricultural and industrial credit 


The commercial banks are empowered 
to make, jointly with the Agrarian Credit 
Bank and the Industrial Division of the 
Central Mortgage Bank, loans up to a 
period of 6 years; the commercial banks 
will take the part of the loans maturing 
within the first 18 months. 

The banks may also aid agricultural 
credit by purchasing bonds issued by the 
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Agrarian, Industrial, and Mining Credit 
Bank. They may invest an unlimited 
amount in bonds maturing in not more 
than 18 months, and an amount equivalent 
to 40 percent of their capital and legal re- 
serves in longer-term bonds. 

Bonds issued by the Agrarian, Industrial, 
and Mining Credit Bank may be redis- 
counted at the Bank of the Republic 
within 18 months after issue. 

This whole arrangement guarantees sufh- 
cient credit resources for carrying out the 
plan to stimulate agriculture and _ stock- 
raising, by making available the capital 
contributed by the Government and that 
at the disposal of the commercial banks, as 
well as the rediscount resources of the 


Bank of the Republic. 


New government aid to agriculture by the 
guarantee of loans 


The Government is empowered to 
guarantee, for the first years, the service on 
loans for crops where the cash returns are 
not immediate, such as rubber, quinine, co- 
conuts, etc., and to stand behind the obliga- 
tions assumed by agricultural cooperatives 
for spraying and harvesting their crops. 
These measures make it possible to pro- 
vide credit to many farmers who hitherto 
have had insuperable difficulties in obtain- 
ing funds. 


The plan for economic development 


The Government has charted a definite 
course for the agricultural, stockraising, 
and manufacturing development of the 
country by means of a comprehensive 
program of which the following are the 
salient aspects: 


a) Coordination of the work of the Ministry of 
National Economy with international commercial 
policy, with the transportation system, and with the 
measures adopted by the Exchange Control Office. 

b) Linking of the private interests of Colombian 
production and consumption with Government 
plans for the reorganization of the National 


Economic Council, which will be composed of 
several Chambers to which industrial, commer- 
cial, banking, agricultural, and other similar 
organizations will elect representatives. Through 
this means the work of private organizations, 
divisions of the national government, and credit 
institutions will be coordinated. 

c) Complete coordination of the Ministry of 
National Economy with agricultural and indus- 
trial credit institutions, so that credit will be 
granted in accordance with the Government 
program. 

d) Introduction of new crops by means of ex- 
periment, demonstration, and propagation farms 
established by the Ministry of Economy on lands 
owned by the Government or by private individ- 
uals; the construction of processing plants, ware- 
houses, and canneries, as well as of laboratories 
and industrial research institutions. 

e) Organization of cooperative societies for pro- 
duction with the aid and under the direction of 
the government. 

Ff) Creation of a revolving fund in the Ministry 
of National Economy, for which an initial grant 
of 500,000 pesos will be provided, to facilitate 
intensive action by the Ministry. 

g) Possibility of state aid to agricultural or 
stockraising enterprises on unused government 
lands; possibility of grants of mineral deposits or 
mines to certain enterprises; new conditions for 
the settlement of uncultivated lands. 

h) Measures on reforestation, the increased 
production of fruits and vegetables, and the 
development of fisheries and of other industries. 


The Institute of Industrial Promotion 


One of the most interesting phases of 
the Government’s entire plan is the im- 
mediate creation of the Institute of Indus- 
trial Promotion, to be capitalized at 
4,000,000 pesos, of which 3,000,000 pesos 
will be provided by the Government and 
1,000,000 pesos by the Central Mortgage 
Bank. ‘The Institute is empowered to 
acquire industrial stock, which it can later 
sell in certain cases, according to the type 
of industry and market conditions. The 
Institute may also offer in the open market 
stock and other obligations of industrial 
enterprises, or may endorse jointly with 
the Government obligations issued by 
companies in which the Institute is a 
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majority stockholder. The special grants 
made directly by the Government to 
supply funds to certain industries requir- 
ing heavy capital investment will be made 
through the Institute of Industrial Pro- 
motion. 

The Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Institute will be the Minister of 
Economy, and the organization as a whole 
is an especially flexibie and effective instru- 
ment to stimulate the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. 


The creation of small farm holdings 


Among the new credit measures con- 
tained in these decrees, one of the most 
interesting is that providing for the estab- 
lishment of small farm holdings through 
loans for the purchase of land. Loans will 
be made only after a careful study of all 
aspects of each case, to make sure that the 
purchase of the farm will be a sound 
investment for the owner. 


The development of the program 


All the measures above described went 
into effect immediately. As said above, 
the great majority of the bondholders have 
accepted the terms of conversion. ‘The 
new loan had also been approved when 
the decree was issued both by the National 
Loans Board and by the Board of Directors 
of the Bank of the Republic, and the 
arrangements for it were being drawn up 
to be signed within eight days. Immedi- 
ately thereafter the shares to be allotted to 
the official credit establishments were to be 
fixed; the Minister of the Treasury and 
Public Credit was to appoint the commit- 
tee to draft the charter and by-laws and 
perfect the organization of the Institute of 
{ndustrial Promotion. 


Public works 


Part of the proceeds of the loan will be 
devoted to the execution of a special public 


works program, which will include the 
completion of the Western Trunk Railway, 
the Narifio Railway and the Tumaco port 
works, and the great eastern and western 
trunk highways, which will connect the 
central and southern Colombia highway 
systems with the roads on the Atlantic 
coast on either side of the Magdalena 
River. The highways of the country will 
thus interlock. 

From the proceeds of the loan, too, a 
high-powered dredge will be purchased 
for work on the Atlantic coast. This will 
permit the Canal del Dique, the mouth of 
the Magdalena, and other important 
channels to be kept open. 

Finally, the National Railways are put 
on a sound basis because the Government 
will be able to repay the greater part of its 
debt to the Administrative Council, which 
will thereby be able to purchase adequate 
equipment. Negotiations for the purchase 
of this equipment and of the dredge had 
been completed when the decrees were 
signed. 


Survey of Rubber-Productng Posst- 
bilitzes in Tropical American 
Countries * 


Survey of the tropical Americas to de- 
termine the most promising rubber pro- 
ducing areas in the western hemisphere 
has begun, it was announced in August by 
the then Secretary of Agriculture, Henry 
A. Wallace. Two exploration parties al- 
ready are at work. Research along this 
line was authorized by Congress with an 
appropriation of $500,000. The Latin 
American republics involved are cooper- 
ating. 

One party is at work in southeastern 
Central America and parts of Colombia. 


1S¢e article by Everett G. Holt entitled “The Im- 
portance of Rubber to the New World” in the BULLETIN, 
July 1940. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL RUBBER PLANTA- 
TION IN COCONUT GROVE, FLORIDA 


It is headed by O. D. Hargis, rubber 
specialist formerly with the International 
and Goodyear rubber companies in Ma- 
laya, Sumatra and Central America. 
With Mr. Hargis are Dr. R. C. Lorenz, 
plant pathologist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture who has had 
research experience at the Firestone plan- 
tations in Liberia, West Africa: M. M. 


Striker, soils specialist of the Bureau of 


Plant Industry, who has made soils survey 
and land-use studies in Puerto Rico, and 
Dr. R. J. Seibert, botanist from the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, St. Louis, 





who is an authority on tropical American 
plants. 

Another party is covering northwestern 
Central America as far north as Vera 
Cruz, Mexico. It is headed by Dr. Mark 
Baldwin, soils expert from the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, who has made rubber sur- 
veys in the Philippines and Latin America. 
With him are Dr. T. D. Mallery, botanist 
from the Carnegie Institution with 10 
years of exploration experience in Mexico; 
Dr. T. J. Grant, pathologist from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
formerly with the United Fruit Company 
in Honduras and Guatemala, and R. E. 
Stadelman, explorer and agriculturist with 
10 years of tropical experience. 

A third party, led by Dr. E. C. Stakman, 
pathologist, who is head of the Depart- 
ment of Botany and Plant Pathology of 
the University of Minnesota, and agent 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, is on its 
way to survey an area which covers 
roughly the headwaters of Amazon tribu- 
taries—an area east of the Andes in 
Colombia, Peru, Brazil, and _ Bolivia. 
Others in the party are Earl M. Blair, 
rubber technologist, who was formerly 
with the United States Rubber Company 
in Sumatra; A. F. Skutch, botanist, and 
Dr. Hollmut de Terra, geologist and soils 
expert. 

Eventually the surveys will take in an 
area extending from Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on the southern 
edge of the Atlantic rain belt. Observa- 
tions made in these surveys, together with 
the Department’s already extensive know]- 
edge of rubber growing in this hemisphere, 
will serve as a basis for determining, in 
cooperation with the countries involved, 
the locations of at least two experimental 
bases to be established in the most promis- 
ing areas. 

“The project is another step) layauuke 
Americas for cooperative research in agri- 
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culture, the basic industry of this hemi- 
sphere,”? Secretary Wallace said. The 
Eighth American Scientific Congress, 
made up of the 21 American republics, 
in its meeting last May urged ‘“‘establish- 
ment of demonstration areas for rubber 
production in tropical America’? and 
‘active participation of American govern- 
ments and private and commercial 
organization.” 

The results of the rubber survey and 
experimental work that follows will be 
available to any American republic, and 
to both large and small growers. Rubber 
is a crop that may be produced profitably 
by either large or small growers if condi- 
tions of soil, climate and labor are right, 
and if high-yielding, disease-free trees are 
planted. The rubber tree, Hevea brasilien- 
sis, May be grown in any warm climate 
with a rainfall of at least 70 inches, well 
distributed through the year. It thrives 
in a wide range of soils and after it has 
reached an age of 7 to 10 years may be 
tapped every few days for years without 
apparent damage to the tree. 

High yielding strains of rubber now 
available in the Americas offset the labor 
advantages of the Far East, which is 
handicapped by an industry built upon 
low-yielding, seedling strains. Seedling 
trees average only about 300 pounds per 
acre. Good budded strains yield twice 
that. The budding is done as easily as in 
peach or other fruit trees. 

Rubber trees in tropical America are 
subject to the South American leaf disease, 
but there are high yielding varieties that 
now appear to be sufficiently resistant 
to reduce the seriousness of this factor. It 
is planned that high yielding, disease-free 
strains of rubber trees will be made avail- 
able from the experimental bases. 

Under average conditions, it is estimated 
that large areas of the Americas could be 
in rubber production within 10 years. 





“ee 


Courtesy of U. S. Department of Agriculture 


A RUBBER TREE IN HAITI 


A worker is making an incision in the bark to 
extract the sap. 


Much depends upon the proposed survey 
and upon research to follow. If large areas 
are put into rubber production under the 
right conditions, increased production will 
be rapid. Rubber specialists believe there 
are millions of acres in tropical America 
as well adapted to growing rubber as the 
8,000,000 acres now planted to that crop 
in the East. 

This latest move to enable the Americas 
to supply a large part of their rubber needs 
is hastened by events in Europe. Although 
the United States uses more than half the 
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annual world production of rubber, and 
has used as much as 80 percent, little of it 
is produced in the western hemisphere. 
The Netherland and British East Indies 
furnish over 90 percent of the world’s rub- 
ber now, although as late as 1910 the trop- 
ical Americas furnished at least half the 
world’srubber. Then‘‘plantation”’ rubber 
from the East, as contrasted to “‘wild”’ rub- 
ber of the Americas, began to forge ahead. 

At various times, Secretary Wallace, in 
commenting on agricultural interests in 
the Americas, pointed out that rubber 
is the great need in this hemisphere. ‘The 
United States uses rubber in huge quan- 
tities, but produces none. 

Consumption of crude rubber in the 
United States last year was nearly 600,000 
tons, more than one-half of which was used 
by the automobile industry. Stocks now 
on hand are less than the usual half year’s 
supply. 

Although the Hevea rubber tree is a 
native of tropical America and is the origi- 
nal source of the world’s cultivated rubber, 
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the Americas produced only about 20,000 
tons last year. About 16,000 tons of this 
was wild rubber from Brazil and 3,000 tons 
was guayule rubber. Guayule is a shrub 
of northern Mexico and our southwestern 
states from which rubber may be extracted. 
It is estimated that rubber can be pro- 
duced in tropical America from the Hevea 
at a cost of not more than half of what it 
will cost to produce synthetic rubber, 
guayule rubber, goldenrod rubber or other 
substitutes, even with large scale produc- 
tion. It is possible that through research 
more use may be made of the Castilla rub- 
ber tree, which grows in the colder, drier 
climates on the fringes of the tropics. 

Government research will be invaluable 
to commercial production, the Secretary 
said, and commercial plantings by large 
concerns will supplement research. Two 
United States firms already are planting 
rubber in tropical America. One com- 
pany has about 20,000 acres planted in 
Brazil. The other has about 2,000 acres 
in Costa Rica and Panama. 
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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, now 50 years old, is 
an international organization created and main- 
tained by the twenty-one American Republics: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Origi- 
nally known as the International Bureau of the 
American Republics, it was established in 1890 in 
accordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 


ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Divisions 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, eco- 
nomics, intellectual cooperation, juridical matters, 
agricultural cooperation, travel, and labor and 
social information. All these divisions maintain 
close relations with official and unofficial bodies 
in the countries members of the Union. The 
Columbus Memorial Library contains 105,000 
volumes and many maps. The BuLLeTIN of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ 
of the institution. For a list of other publications 


of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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Jews in Latin America 
The Colonial Period 


ERNST SCHWARZ 
Director, Good Neighbor Forum, Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 


Jews have a long history in the Americas. 
During the middle ages, especially in the 
Mediterranean area, they had enjoyed a 
high reputation as mapmakers, sailors and 
international travelers, and the kings of 
Spain and Portugal more than once sought 
their advice in matters of navigation and 
discovery. Thus they contributed to the 
improvement of maps and of the astro- 
labe, an instrument that facilitated sailing 
on the high seas, and therefore the discov- 
ery of new land. 

Columbus himself held no prejudice 
against the Jews and their brethren, the 
conversos, or those newly converted to Chris- 
tianity.1. He admitted that some of his 
knowledge came from them and from 
earlier Jewish sources. When he set out 


1In ‘Christopher Columbus” (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1940) the author, Salvador de Madariaga, sus- 
tains the thesis that Columbus belonged to a converso 
family of Spanish Jews settled in Genoa.—Epiror. 


in 1492 for his first trip, he had at least 
two former Jews with him. One was Luis 
de Torres, the interpreter, and the other 
Rodrigo Sanchez, the veedor or financial 
supervisor of the fieet. When the expedi- 
tion reached Cuba, Torres and another 
Spaniard were sent inland to find the 
“Great Khan,” and Torres, who knew 
Chaldaic and Arabic as well as Hebrew, 
was to talk to him. That was the first at- 
tempt to explore an American country. 
When Cabral, on his westward voyage 
to India, in 1500, discovered Brazil and 
made it a Portuguese possession, he also 
had two former Jews with him. One was 
a royal physician and astronomer and the 
other was Gaspar da Gama, a godson of 
Vasco da Gama. Vasco had met Gaspar, 
who held a high position with one of the 
sultans in India, on his first trip to the 
East Indies. He had converted him to 
29) 
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Christianity and taken him to Portugal. 
There Gaspar won high favor with the 
king, who knighted him in appreciation of 
his experience. On his return trip to India 
with Cabral, Gaspar met Amerigo Ves- 
pucci and impressed him deeply. 

In 1492 the Jews were expelled from 
Spain and in 1497 the same fate befell 
them in Portugal. Those who remained 
were forced to become Christians, but 
even then the conversos were open to sus- 
picion and subject to the continuous threat 
of the Inquisition. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that Jews and 
former Jews took an interest in the dis- 
coveries from the point of view of their own 
material welfare and that Spanish converts 
in high position, lke Luis de Santangel 
and another Sanchez, Gabriel, were close 
to Columbus and helped him whenever 
they could. The former, Escribano de 
Racion, or a kind of Minister of Finance of 
the crown of Aragon, persuaded Queen 
Isabella to finance the admiral under his 
own conditions. He also advanced part of 
the money needed for the first expedition. 

This interest persisted after Spain and 
Portugal gained a definite foothold in the 
New World. The American continent, 
with its apparently endless and unexplored 
plains, jungles and mountains, its lack of 
communications and its emptiness seemed 
te offer a means of escape and an ideal 
place in which to conceal adherence to the 
forbidden faith. Furthermore, the new 
lands had a wealth of precious ‘metals, 
gems, and woods, and there the Jews and 
conversos, many of whom were active in 
business and finance, felt they would have 
an opportunity for commercial initiative 
and enterprise with the possibility of great 
profits. Finally, America was a continent 
Iberian in language and culture and there- 
fore naturally attractive to Jews who had 
lived in Spain and Portugal for more than a 
thousand years and become assimilated. 


For one or more of these reasons many of 
them emigrated to the New World, where 
during the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries 
they constituted an important element of 
the white population. Others who stayed 
at home or went to America only for a 
while built up important business relations 
with the newly discovered colonies. ‘These 
Jews were all, of course, conversos, for 
Judaism was banned in Brazil and in the 
Spanish possessions in the West Indies and 
on the American continent. 

This Jewish immigration and the Jewish 
business relations with the New World re- 
sulting therefrom date from soon after 
the Discovery. In 1498 Las Casas and 
Columbus complained about the many 
conversos in Hispaniola (the island now 
divided into the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti), who, they claimed, had been the 
friends and followers of one Roldan, the 
leader of a rebellion against the admiral and 
his family. Four years later a certain 
Sanchez, a neophyte from Judaism, re- 
ceived a privilege from the King of Spain 
permitting him to trade with the West 
Indies. At about the same time, Fernando 
de Noronha, a nobleman who was prob- 
ably of Jewish extraction, received a 
similar grant for Brazil from the King of 
Portugal. He was the first to export 
brazil-wood on a wholesale basis, and 
many of the settlers he sent to the country 
are likely to have been Jews. 

Early in the 16th century we find con- 
verts and Judaizers, or secret adherents 
of the Jewish faith, in all parts of the con- 
tinent. There was a lack of colonists 
and trade and at certain times almost 
everybody was welcome; yet in Mexico, 
for instance, two Jews were burnt as 
early as 1528. One of them had lived 
there for several years; he had accom- 
panied Cortés as a member of his army. 

These Jews were of all walks in life. 
Some were poor vagabonds, exiles and de- 
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A LIMA STREET SCENE ABOUT 1680 


Meléndez’ Tesoros Verdaderos de las Yndias shows the heavy carriages necessary for travel in colonial days. 
Jews liked the trade of coach driver because it took them from place to place. 


portees wandering through the country in 
vain search of a haven. Others were 
small merchants and peddlers, in mining 
districts and elsewhere, and still others 
artisans, coach drivers, soldiers, artists and 
musicians. But the upper class consisted 
of wealthy merchants, mine and plantation 
owners, financiers, scholars, officers, and 
even clergymen, and many of them had a 
high degree of culture. Economically 
these Jews played an important part. It 
is well known in history that the crowns of 
Spain and Portugal (as well as that of 
England), imposed a monopoly of trade 
with their respective possessions that they 
strove hard to maintain. ‘This led to great 
inconveniences for the population of Ibero- 
America, which suffered from an almost 
continuous lack of commodities and mar- 
kets. Here the Jews saw an opportunity. 
Having been free traders for many years 
past, they cooperated with the Dutch, 
French and English, who were unceasing 
in their efforts to weaken the monopoly. 
With this foreign aid, they organized 
smuggling and helped make it a large- 
scale and almost normal business. They 
likewise took part in buccaneering. Once 


the merchandise had escaped the watch- 
fulness of the border or harbor police, Jews 
became the natural middlemen inside the 
countries because of their many contacts 
with their brethren in the interior, and 
also carried on a large part of the trans- 
portation. They liked the profession of 
coach driver, because it allowed them to 
avoid permanent residence and enabled 
them to worship according to their own 
rites far from the watchful and vigilant eye 
of the Inquisition. 

As to the gold, silver and precious stones, 
which formed the basic wealth of the 
Spanish Empire overseas, much of it left 
the colonies in the same illegal way as the 
merchandise entered. The Jews, as expert 
bankers and jewel merchants, did part of 
that business too and thus provided the 
non-Spanish world with much-needed gold 
and silver and with precious stones. 

Of almost equal importance was the 
Jews’ role in inter-American trade. Many 
of them, as has been said, led a roving life 
to hide from persecution, or moved their 
residence from colony to cclony. They 
were thus able to promote the inter- 
colonial phase of commercial relations. 
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“VIEW OF A PLANTATION IN PERNAMBUCO,” BY FRANS POST 


Post, a Dutch painter, accompanied Maurice of Nassau-Siegen to Brazil in 1637. 


In this painting, now 


owned by R. G. Ward of London, is shown a whole plantation community, including the planter’s house, 
the crude sugar mill, and the slave quarters. 


Those who established a permanent resi- 
dence often became leading figures in the 
economic affairs of the region in which they 
lived. Such was the case, for instance, with 
a group of merchants in Peru whe, about 
the middle of the 17th century, controlled 
much of the trade of that vice-royalty. 
When they were convicted of Judaism and 
their property was taken away from them 
by the Inquisition, the wealth involved 
was considerable. 

But it was not only in their commercial 
dealings that the secret Jews among the 
New Christians defied the prevailing 
regime. As religious dissenters, they also 


resisted it spiritually and politically; for 
Catholicism was the state religion and 
the only legal one, and institutions like the 
Holy Office of the Inquisition had a 
political as well as a religious character. 
No tribunals of the Inquisition were 
established in Spanish America before the 
year 1570 and in Brazil none was ever set 
up. However, this did not mean that 
there was no persecution. The bishops, 
who in the early times exercised inquisi- 
tional jurisdiction in addition to their 
regular functions, and some friars who 
came as temporary inquisitors, proceeded 
from time to time against the Jews as well 
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as against other heretics. There also were 
burnings and other penalties, heavy and 
light, and autos de fe. But besides the 
lack of local offices of the Inquisition, other 
reasons militated against a steady persecu- 
tion or planned annihilation of question- 
able New Christians. There was a press- 
ing need for more settlers and traders, and 
a continuous struggle for jurisdiction be- 
tween the temporal and ecclesiastic authori- 
ties on the one hand and strife between the 
secular clergy and the religious orders on 
the other also hampered effective action. 
Moreover, it was not always easy to locate 
and indict those suspected of Judaism, for 
their aliases as well as their nomadic life 
and skill in outwitting their adversaries 
made it difficult to discover, identify, 
and imprison them. 

Towards 1600, things grew worse for the 
Jews. By that time, the tribunals of the 
Inquisition at Lima and Mexico had been 
established and gotten under way, while a 
third tribunal was organized soon after- 
wards at Cartagena. But perhaps the most 
remarkable feature was the fact that politi- 
cal motives played an important part in 
the considerations of the Holy Office. 

In 1580 Portugal was incorporated into 
Spain, but the Portuguese resented this 
and broke away in 1640. During this 
period, however, the Portuguese had 
greater opportunity than before to enter 
the Spanish colonies and availed them- 
selves of it. Among such immigrants were 
many Jews. At the same time, the attacks 
of the French, English, and Dutch on 
Brazil grew steadily more violent and the 
Dutch—who, like the English, were Prot- 
estants—virtually conquered part of it. 
In view of these facts the Inquisition, 
aware that the Jews were in active sym- 
pathy with the enemies of Spain, became 
suspicious of all Portuguese, and took 
steps to destroy them and their influence. 
At an auto de fe held at Lima in 1639, 63 


Portuguese were condemned as secret 
Jews and eleven of them burnt publicly. 
A similar auto de fe was organized in 
Mexico City in 1649 and some of the many 
defendants also burnt. 

After the great trials in the 17th century, 
the number of suspect Judaizers brought 
before the Spanish American tribunals of 
the Holy Inquisition became insignificant. 
It seems certain that after three centuries of 
separation from orthodox Jewry, the ma- 
jority of the New Christians became assim- 
ilated with the rest of the population. 

An exception to this state of affairs was 
Brazil, where persecution of converts did 
not reach its height until the first half of 
the 18th century. Scores of them were 
sent to Portugal for trial, many condemned, 
and a certain number burnt. Among them 
was the gifted poet Antonio José da Silva, 
one of the fathers of the Brazilian theater. 
After 1750, the influence of the Portu- 
guese Inquisition decreased rapidly, while 
the policy of the Marquis of Pombal, 
Portuguese Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
granting equal rights to 
facilitated their absorption by the rest of 
the population. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the spiritual legacy left by the 
suffering of the Jews and their struggle for 
freedom was not entirely lost in Latin 
America. It may be considered to have 
helped, though perhaps on a small scale, to 
create the state of mind that later inspired 
the colonists in their fight for independence. 

Of special importance to all the Americas 
was the history of the Jews in Brazil. As 
mining was not carried on there until the 
18th century, it remained an agricultural 
and commercial colony for 200 years after 
its discovery. To the initial trade in 
brazil-wood the colonists soon added the 
cultivation of sugar cane, indigo, vanilla 
and other tropical crops. Farming was 
done on large plantations and with slave 
labor. The crops were raised for foreign 


the conversos 
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consumption and sold abroad on a whole- 
sale basis. This kind of trade and enter- 
prise was made easier by the fact that the 
Portuguese crown was not much interested 
originally in a colony that at first pro- 
duced no silver, gold or precious stones. 
The Brazilian Jews, therefore, were more 
or less free from official control. Once in 
Brazil, some became large sugar planters 
and as such made important contributions 
to the improvement of the milling and 
refining processes. Others were workers 
and supervisors at the sugar mills of their 
coreligionists, and still others sugar brokers. 
Some persons claim that the Jews introduced 
sugar cane into Brazil, but this cannot be 
proved. 

When the Dutch conquereda large section 
of northern Brazil in 1631, an enterprise 
in which they were helped by the secret 
Jews of the country, the stage was set for a 
great commercial boom. During this 
period, which lasted until 1654, Brazilian 
Jews flourished as never before. For the 
first time on this continent they enjoyed a 
fair amount of religious and commercial 
freedom. By 1654, five thousand of them 
were living in Recife, or Pernambuco, the 
capital of the Dutch colony. There they 
filled the warehouses with thousands of 
bags of sugar, which they exported aboard 
their own vessels. On the return trips, 
the ships were loaded with merchandise of 
all kinds to meet the manifold needs of the 
colony and much of this, too, was handled by 
Jews. Furthermore, they engaged in real 
estate transactions and were prominent 
on the stock exchange, which was the first 
to be established on American soil. 

They openly avowed their religious 
faith, and worshipped in two synagogues; 
even when public worship was restricted 
later on, they still kept religious freedom. 

When the Portuguese reconquered the 
Dutch-occupied region of Brazil, many 
Jews were able to leave, while others 


remained and again became ostensible 
New Christians. The latter, together with 
newcomers, built up a secret community 
that was an important factor commercially 
and later, in the 18th century, intellectu- 
ally. These secret Jews were an integral 
part of Brazilian society and staunch 
proponents of the philosophy of the time. 
During the last century of its existence the 
Inquisition, therefore, was suspicious of 
them as agents in distributing prohibited 
modern literature. Their later assimi- 
lation has already been mentioned. 

It is remarkable that Pombal, the phil- 
osopher and friend who granted them 
equal rights, had a predecessor in toler- 
ance among the Jesuits whom he so bitterly 
fought. Nearly a century before, An- 
tonio Vieira, a Jesuit missionary, had 
asked the king of Portugal to grant the 
Jews freedom in the colony. He asked 
in vain, however, and suffered hardship 
and imprisonment for that request. 

Pride in Jewish ancestry is still alive in 
many an aristocratic Brazilian family, due 
in part, at least, to the relatively important 
role that colonial Brazilian Jewry played 
in the history, society and culture of the 
country up to a comparatively late period. 

The Jews who left with the Dutch on 
their expulsion from Brazil scattered in 
many directions. A considerable number 
returned to Holland, whence many had 
come during the short period of Dutch 
rule. A small group left for another Dutch 
colonial town, New Amsterdam, later re- 
named New York. This happened in 
September 1654. They overcame the 
opposition of Peter Stuyvesant, then the 
governor of the colony, to their permanent 
residence in the city and thus became the 
founders of what is now the largest Jewish 
community in the world. 

Perhaps the majority went to the Guianas 
and the islands of Barbados, Curagao, and 
Martinique, where they continued the 
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PORT ROYAL, THE EARLY CAPITAL OF JAMAICA 


The Jews flourished in Jamaica and other West Indian islands after they left Brazil 
with the Dutch. 


life they had lived as planters or traders 
in Brazil. Driven from the French colo- 
nies in 1683 because of their faith and the 
stiff competition they offered, they man- 
aged, however, to maintain a foothold 
there up to the 19th century. This was 
facilitated by the great influence of the 
Gradis family of Bordeaux which, though 
Jewish, handled most of the commerce 
with the French West Indies. But the 
Jews really flourished in the Dutch pos- 
sessions of Surinam (Dutch Guiana) and 
Curagao, the British island of Barbados, 
and a little later in Jamaica. 

In Surinam they were planters, as they 
had been in Brazil, and only later did 
they turn to urban trade. They were 
among the pioneers in the sugar industry, 
which still is very important there. As 
planters surrounded by their slaves and 
servants, they formed part of the landed 
aristocracy. Their plantations extended 
to the very edge of the territory reclaimed 


from the jungle, and many of them fought 
side by side with the Dutch against the 
eternal enemy, the Bush negro or maroon. 

In the second half of the 18th century 
the Jews played an important part in the 
cultural as well as in the commercial life 
of Paramaribo. They had their own 
theater, learned societies, and social activ- 
ities, and one of them, David Nassy, 
wrote a good history of the country in ele- 
gant French. The community exists to 
this day and holds a respected position in 
the life of Surinam. 

The Jews in Martinique, Barbados and 
Jamaica devoted themselves more and 
more to business, although they had been 
instrumental, chiefly during the first dec- 
ades after their arrival on the islands, in 
introducing or improving the cultivation of 
sugar cane and other tropical crops. 
They were also masters in the manufacture 
of candies, jams and marmalades, and 
Father Labat says, in the account of his 
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stay in Martinique, that after they left 
no one was ever able to equal the high 
quality of their products. 

In Curagao they devoted themselves 
exclusively to trade and business and when, 
latein the 18th century, a Jewish group mi- 
grated to St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands, 
they made that port a flourishing center of 
commercial activity in the West Indies. 

The West Indies had an advantageous 
position for the kind of business the Jews 
had done for centuries. Because of their 
location between British North and Spanish 
South America, they were natural centers 
for inter-continental and even international 
trade. 
still in existence, much of this trade was 
illegal and constituted a renewed attack 
by the Jews against medieval restrictions. 
Furthermore, in the colonial wars in which 


As the various monopolies were 


some of the mother countries were bellig- 
erents while others remained neutral, 
many of these islands became outposts in 
which a profitable trade, including smug- 
gling, could be organized with the warring 
nations. 

The English colonies of the mainland 
participated in this trade in the last half of 


the 17th and in the 18th century; the sell- 


ing of foodstuffs and horses to the West 
Indies became an important part of their 
economy. In return they received tropical 
products and also silver, gold and coin that 
were helpful in building up their financial 
independence, since England was con- 
tinually depreciating their currency. 

In the struggle for independence, which 
the English colonies began in the 1770’s, 
much of the supply of ammunition and war 
equipment also came from the Antilles. 

In this trade the West Indian Jews 
played an important part. The powerful 
Jewish merchants of Newport and, to a 
minor extent, those of New York and 
Boston, helped them carry it through. 
Many of these Israelite merchant kings in 
what was later the United States were of 
Portuguese and Spanish descent and a 
considerable number had come from the 
West Indies. 

Except in Barbados, the Jewish com- 
munities in the West Indies and Surinam 


are still in existence. But the rise of the 


United States and the abolition of the 
trade barriers and monopolies of bygone 
times deprived them of much of their 
former importance in international busi- 
ness and trade. 





José Gaspar de Francia 
Dictator of Paraguay 


1640—September 20—1940 


JUSTO PASTOR BENITEZ 


Member, Academy of American Elstory; Académie de Droit International, Paris; Paraguayan 
Society of International Law 


FEw historical characters in America have 
been the subject of so much speculation as 
has Dr. José Gaspar de Francia, ‘‘Perpetual 
Dictator” of Paraguay. The isolation of 
the country, his enigmatic life, and the 
violent campaign waged against him by his 
enemies gave rise to mists of legend that 
are being slowly dispelled as the wealth of 
documentation relating to his administra- 
tion becomes known. Almost all historians 
who have dealt with Dr. Francia have 
based their studies on statements and 
opinions of other historians and neglected 
the copious sources of information avail- 
able in the Archives at Asuncion and the 
rich Rio Branco collection in Brazil. 

Some statesmen have their reputations 
enhanced by legend, that vague penumbra 
which obscures details and magnifies heroic 
outlines; others, such as Dr. Francia, are 
judged more favorably upon examination 
of their achievements and public knowledge 
of their acts. Now, a century after his 
death on September 20, 1840, we can inter- 
pret his work and examine his record more 
justly, free from inherited prejudice and 
animosity. His government was extremely 
harsh and violent; his personality was so 
soulless, his life so secluded, that he 
aroused fear and hatred rather than 
human sympathy. <A good biography will 
serve posterity as a basis for a more fair- 
minded judgment. 

José Gaspar de Francia y Velazco was 


born in Asuncién on January 6, 1766. 
His parents were Captain Garcia Rodri- 
guez de Francia, a native of Marianna, 
Brazil, and Dona Maria Josefa de Velazco. 
Captain Rodriguez de Francia, who had 
gone to Paraguay under contract with the 
provincial government, rendered valuable 
services there and won respect for his 
abilities. Donia Josefa de Velazco be- 
longed to one of the leading Paraguayan 
families of the period. José Gaspar was 
sent at an early age to the University of 
Cordoba, in Argentina, to study for the 
priesthood. His 
youthfui tastes, however, kept him from 
completing his religious studies, but he 
returned to AsunciOn with advanced 
degrees in philosophy and theology. 

Francia began his public career as 
counsel to the Royal Treasury; earlier he 
taught in secondary schools, his positions 
won by competitive examination. He re- 
signed to open his own law office, which 
was conducted with an integrity and an 
incorruptibility above suspicion. 

In 1808 he became a member of the 
Cabildo, or city council; in 1811 he was 
appointed delegate to a proposed congress 
in Buenos Aires to decide the future course 
of the Viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata (of 
which Paraguay was a part) in view of the 
imprisonment and abdication of Fernando 
VII of Spain. This honor was given to 
him as the outstanding Paraguayan; such 

Wail 


temperament and _ his 
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De ‘‘La Repitblica del Paraguay en su Primer Centenario” 


DR. JOSE GASPAR DE FRANCIA Y 
VELAZCO 


was the estimate of him expressed also by 
the Argentine leaders Castelli and Ro- 
driguez in contemporary documents. 

The prestige that he acquired among his 
fellow-countrymen was due both to his 
learning and to his unblemished integrity. 
Some writers claim that in his younger 
days he was wild, addicted to gambling 
and women, but for such a statement there 
is no trustworthy evidence. The truth is 
that when he appeared on the political 
scene, he already enjoyed a reputation for 
ascetic living and untiring energy. 

In the Paraguayan revolution for inde- 
pendence, Dr. Francia played a promi- 
nent role. According to Mariano Antonio 
Molas, he was one of the ringleaders of 
the uprising of May 14, 1811, against the 
Spanish governor, Bernardo de Velazco. 
Francia, with the other leaders of the 


coup d état, accompanied the troops on 
the morning of May 15 in the demonstra- 
tion to force Velazco’s resignation. On 
May 16 he was appointed representative 
of the patriots on the First Triumvirate, 
a provisional government set up by Ve- 
lazco; the third member was Don Vale- 
riano de Zeballos. 

Dr. Francia soon entrenched himself. 
Velazco was deposed on June 9, and when 
the Provincial Congress met, on June 17, 
Dr. Francia was one of the presiding 
officers. The Congress made the idea 
of independence a reality. An Adminis- 
trative Junta of five was created, with 
Don Fulgencio Yegros as chairman and 
Dr. Francia as its first member. He 
asserted his superiority frequently, and 
more than once carried out bis threats to 
resign, when matters did not go as he 
wished; but adjustments were always 
made by the Junta, sooner or later, to 
induce him to return. 

His predominance grew steadily greater. 
He developed plans of his own; he knew 
what he wanted done, and was un- 
yielding in his efforts to have his ideas 
put into effect. In 1813 the Second Con- 
gress met, and adopted a constitution 
drafted by Dr. Francia, which provided 
that the government should be adminis- 
tered by two Consuls. He and Fulgencio 
Yegros, the outstanding military figure of 
the revolution, were promptly entrusted 
with the duties of government. 

Dr. Francia, however, was incapable of 
sharing power, because he was a man of 
outstanding ability, not a mere collab- 
orator or a counsellor. He acted on his 
own responsibility and insisted on having 
his views adopted. As representative of 
the Administrative Junta, he treated with 
the plenipotentiaries Don Manuel Bel- 
grano and Don Atanasio Echeverria, sent 
from Buenos Aires to. try to persuade 
Paraguay to remain part of the Rio de la 
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Plata government. Dr. Francia, however, 
forced them to recognize Paraguayan 
independence and to grant trade conces- 
sions to the country in a treaty signed on 
October 12, 1811. 

During that first period, he outlined in 
official documents and in his correspond- 
ence with the Uruguayan general, José 
Gervasio Artigas, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his national policy, such as free 
river navigation, Paraguay’s right of self- 
determination, and the equality of nations. 

Dr. Francia was a methodical man, and 
he wanted to effect a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the government. He was a doc- 
trinaire who drew inspiration from the 
French Encylopedists; he imbibed the 
dogma of equality from Rousseau; how- 
ever, he was no theorist or dreamer, but 
rather a realist in matters of politics. He 
vowed his adherence to doctrines, but he 
prudently won the support of able army 
officers like Pedro Juan Caballero and 
Antonio Tomas Yegros, leaders of the 
revolution. Then he reached out for the 
rank and file of the army, the country 
people, and the masses in general. He 
never sought alliance or friendship with 
members of the cultured class or with dis- 
tinguished families, but went directly to 
the people, who respected, feared, and 
obeyed him. He posed as the defender of 
the propertyless classes, but without being 
a demagogue. 

After a year as Consul, he was made dic- 
tator for five years by vote of Congress on 
October 3, 1814, and became Perpetual 
Dictator on June 1, 1816, with the unani- 
mous approval and support of the country 
people. He believed himself unique, the 
man appointed to fulfill the great task of 
keeping Paraguay independent. In this 
undertaking he had less difficulty with 
Spain than with the neighboring coun- 
tries, especially Buenos Aires, which 
wanted to include in its domain all the 


former Viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata. 

Dr. Francia loved power for power’s 
sake, for the pleasure command gave by 
enabling him to accomplish a vital piece 
of work—not for personal advantage or 
worldly enjoyment. In that sense he was a 
political mystic, worthy of being num- 
bered among the rarest and most outstand- 
ing figures in history. 

He did not rule according to any juridi- 
cal or liberal system, but carried out a 
collective idea that found its champion 
in him. The only tenet of democracy he 
practiced was equality. His government 
was of the type advocated by Auguste 
Comte—enlightened dictatorship. The 
High Priest of Positivism included him in 
his calendar of great men, along with 
Franklin and Washington. Like Comte, 
Carlyle saw from afar the mountain, loom- 
ing on the horizon; he did not survey its 
height or symmetry, nor could he know 
of the abysses on its flanks. Both writers 
judged Francia as a whole, the proper 
basis for estimating founders of nations, 
national heroes. 

Dr. Francia drafted a simple constitu- 
tion in 1813, and had the tricolor adopted 
as the national flag, and ““The Republic 
of Paraguay” as the indisputable name of 
the country. The three stages of Para- 
guay’s development as a nation may be 
indicated by the national device: to Fran- 
cia it was ““The Republic of Paraguay;” 
Carlos Antonio Lépez emphasized the 
name by adding the forceful phrase, 
‘Independence or Death;” and the tragic 
Marshal Francisco Solano Lépez accented 
it with his inexorable vow, ‘“‘Conquer or 
Die.” Paraguay took final shape as a 
nation and developed its distinctive char- 
acter under the protection of strong gov- 
ernments during sixty years of peace. 

Dr. Francia was the center of gravity in 
the political life of the country from 1811 


until his death. His biography is a 
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chapter of national history; his life, dedi- 
cated to the cause of independence, was 
merged in the flood-tide of Paraguayan 
sentiment that founded an equalitarian 
republic in the former Province of Guaira. 
It is true that certain social factors were 
already in existence before May 14, 1811: 
a homogeneous population; a_ strong 
regional spirit; the impartial use of the 
Spanish and the Guarani languages; and 
the martial character of the people. All 
these facts favored, but were not in them- 
selves sufficient to bring about, the estab- 
lishment of an independent state. If 
other powers had manoeuvered more 
skillfully, or the political administration 
been weaker, Paraguay might have be- 
come part of another larger country at the 
very outset, or been conquered later. 
From the very first Dr. Francia’s policy 
consisted in strengthening national au- 
tonomy. When he saw _ independence 
threatened, he did not hesitate to isolate 
his country and close its ports, leaving only 
those of Itapta and Pilar open to trade 
with Brazil and the Argentine province of 
Corrientes, respectively. The isolation of 
Paraguay for a quarter of a century was 
not, however, merely a measure taken by 
the Dictator; rather it was imposed upon 
him by foreign foes, who closed the Rio de 
la Plata to him. Dr. Francia did not 
expect his enemies to be generous enough 
to approve his policies, so he backed them 
by force. To this end he organized the 
army and trained the people to keep order 
and to work hard. Holding aloof from his 
neighbors’ quarrels, he practiced the 
strictest neutrality in international affairs. 
In internal questions he followed a policy 
of relentlessness. He had no children nor 
protégés. He meted out harsh punishment 
to any Spaniard, Argentine, or even com- 
patriot who attempted to oppose his plans 
for independence or to conspire against 
his authority. Thus he imprisoned Span- 


iards and Argentines for decades; he con- 
fiscated the property of political offenders 
and levied fines against them. He struck 
the extreme note of cruelty when he 
ordered the execution of his fellow-leaders 
of the May Revolution, Fulgencio Yegros, 
Iturbe, and Montiel, who were discovered 
plotting against him. 

As time went on, the dictatorial govern- 
ment tightened the screws. Silence and 
fear reigned in the country. Strict dis- 
cipline was observed in work of all kinds. 
Life became a stagnant calm. All the 
while Dr. Francia kept on weaving the warp 
and woof of history to maintain the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the 
nation that had entrusted its destiny to 
him. He lived like an anchorite, his re- 
ligion being the nation. He was inde- 
fatigable in defending the boundaries of 
the country, and when he died he left 
intact the domain he had inherited from 
the colony. He was an_ incorruptible 
sentinel of national integrity, a landmark 
that could not be moved. 

What special qualities did this man have, 
that he was able to triumph and to im- 
pose his will upon the nation for so long? 
He was not an army officer, an orator, nor 
a chieftain; he was neither rich nor gen- 
erous. He was an upright lawyer, a friend 
of silence and solitude, a man of few words, 
who spent his life in one long meditation. 
He was an introvert, a man of intense inner 
life. He was respected for his learning, his 
austerity, his lack of self-interest. He was 
calculating but not self-seeking. He lived 
his life in obedience to a plan; he was a 
mathematical theoremincarnate. For him, 
fate had little to do with chance; destiny 
could be worked out as logically as a 
problem in geometry. He had none of the 
virtues that make existence agreeable, 
none of the vices that season it. He ruled 
for more than a quarter of a century with- 
out any other luxury than that of knowing 
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that his plan for independence was being 
carried out, since the exercise of command 
served no other ends for this strict ruler, 
who took no pleasure in either self-indul- 
gence or wealth. 

Dr. Francia lived in the Governors’ 
House, a former Jesuit school; his house- 
hold consisted of two women. servants 
and an orderly. He arose early, drank 
his maté, went to his study, smoked a cigar 
made by one of the servants, and then ap- 
peared at his office to attend to the docket 
for the day and to receive the few people 
interested in public matters. At noon he 
lunched on a squab, partridge, or bit of 
roast beef, and two oranges; sometimes he 
drank a glass of good wine; he smoked 
another cigar and, as a true son of the 
tropics, took his siesta. In the afternoon 
he returned to his administrative tasks; 
about five or six o’clock his horse was 
brought to the door so that he might take 
a ride through the city, from which he re- 
turned at eight. He supped on fruit, is- 
sued next day’s password for the army, 
and shut himself in his bachelor’s quarters 
to read by the feeble light of a tallow 
candle. Some weekends he visited army 
posts or withdrew to his estate at Ybirai, to 
continue the mystic self-communion that 
was his favorite occupation. 

During his twenty-six years of dictator- 
ship, his life was as pure and frigid as 
snow on a mountain top. It was as 
monotonous, chaste, and comforting as a 
Christian prayer. We can explain his 
strange existence only by believing that 
he was spurred on by some higher purpose. 
He never loved money or even felt the 
need of it. When he died, thousands of 
pesos of back salary lay unclaimed in the 
national treasury. He made no will, but 
he requested his physician, Don Vicente 
Estigarribia, to see that from his estate the 
soldiers in the frontier garrisons were 
given a gratification. 


Dr. Francia was a severe administrator, 
who believed firmly in centralized govern- 
ment. He ruled the whole country from 
his office, where he issued detailed in- 
structions and kept control of every 
particular; in other words, he governed to 
excess, leaving nothing to initiative, which 
is the supreme joy of life. He looked after 
the foreign trade of the country and the 
army commissary. He established govern- 
ment ranches, to provide meat for the 
troops. Periodically he would have cattle 
and clothing distributed among the poor. 
Several times he reduced taxes. In 1822 
he increased the pay of school teachers 
and soldiers. He practiced “planned com- 
merce.” He maintained a regular corres- 
pondence with authorities in the rural 
districts, whom he dealt with severely, 
but with due formality; his harsh letters to 
officials always began Estimado. The gen- 
eral treasury was managed with the utmost 
honesty; he had annual balances struck, 
and insisted that accounts be rendered 
down to the last penny. 

Dr. Francia had no interest in pomp or 
ostentation, the usual means by which 
despots impress the people. Nor did he 
ever make gifts or grant sinecures as a 
means of winning adherents. He did not 
entertain, and the only religious celebra- 
tion he attended was that held in the 
poorer quarters of the Asuncién on Epiph- 
any, his birthday. He treated army 
officers with consideration, providing 
physical comforts for them but not pro- 
motions, a policy carried to such an 
extreme that the commanders of army 
posts were never more than lieutenants or 
captains. 

It is remarkable that this civilian should 
have been able to exercise such control 
over the army, keeping it subject to disci- 
pline, and over the people also, without re- 
course to any power but his own moral 
authority, especially as he governed during 
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a formative period in which the people 
might have been induced to follow a 
course that would have ended in anarchy. 
Sanguinary evidence of his authority was 
given in 1821 when, as the result of a 
political conspiracy, several army officers 
who had been leaders in the May Revolu- 
tion were executed. But it should be 
pointed out that those who did not take 
part in the plot were never molested. 
Captain Pedro Juan Caballero, who had 
been the champion of independence, was 
one of those taken prisoner; when informed 
that he had been sentenced to death, he 
committed suicide, after writing on the 
wall of his cell these Catonian words, 
“T well know that suicide is contrary to 
the laws of God and of man; but the tyrant 
shall not slake his thirst for blood with 
mine,” 

The cruelties of Dr. Francia’s regime 
were magnified by his enemies, almost all 
of them Spaniards and royalists whose 
interests suffered by the revolution. One 
of them took advantage of a murky night 
to violate the dictator’s sepulcher in the 
Church of the Incarnation, seize his mor- 
tal remains, and throw them in the river 
as a posthumous revenge. 

The people, on the other hand, sincerely 
mourned his death, for they considered 
him the founder of the nation and the 
resolute guardian of independence, the 
ideal to which he subordinated everything 
else. He was not a pious man, nor did he 
encourage higher learning. He provided 
work for the people, built modest’ primary 
schools, established order, and put into 
practice the principle of equality. Para- 
guay grew strong in its isolation. The 
population became homogeneous, to the 
point that it was the most homogeneous 
in South America, and was able to remain 
independent through long years of intransi- 
gent government. 

Dr. Francia governed alone; his was an 


unblushing one-man rule. He kept the 
church out of politics; he abolished the 
city council; justice was preserved, but 
with appeal to him as the supreme 
authority. Hundreds of documents lying 
in the Archives at Asunci6én, copies of 
which I have before me, prove his zealous 
devotion to public affairs, and give the 
lie to many calumnies. 

Captains Silvestre Ayala and Vicente 
Diaz Moreno were the members of Dr. 
Francia’s Cabinet until 1816; they were 
followed by José Gabriel Benitez and Juan 
Manuel Alvarez, who held office until 
1840. But the men who worked with him 
were only his agents, since he made no 
effort to train executives. 

He was self-centered, intelligent, austere, 
and strict, a brilliant autocrat and a re- 
lentless ruler of his nation. His shade stil] 
haunts the old Governors’ House, await- 
ing justice from history. 

Dr. Francia died on September 20, 1840, 
in his hard and lonely bed. He did not 
confess, because he believed he had lived 
as he should; nor did he bother to make 
a will, because worldly goods never inter- 
ested him. He was attended by the only 
man in whom he had full confidence, his 
physician, the devoted Juan Vicente Esti- 
garribia. He stands before posterity alone, 
as he lived, with no loved ones, no com- 
panions, colleagues, or admirers to keep 
him company, cold and great in his 
solitude. 

His was a figure that commanded re- 
spect. He tried to found an independent 
and equalitarian nation in the heart of 
South America, and to that ideal he un- 
waveringly devoted his life with the tre- 
mendous force of his unparalleled energy. 
He was a great man by any criterion; 
there was nothing plebeian about him. In 
ancient days, Dr. Francia the man would 
have disappeared completely, caught up 
in a heroic legend. 


Doctor Arnulfo Arias 


President of the Republic of Panama 


E. J. CASTILLERO R. 
Member of the Panamanian Academy of History 


THE successor to the distinguished Dr. 
Augusto S. Boyd, who recently completed 
his term as President of Panama, is Dr. 
Arnulfo Arias. ‘The administration of this 
young moderate and capable student of 
politics began on October 1 of this year 
and ends September 30, 1944. At 38 he 
is one of the youngest presidents ever 
elected in the Americas, and the youngest 
to occupy the presidential chair of Panama, 
of which he is the tenth incumbent. He 
comes to the presidency with the support 
of the National Revolutionary Party (of 
which he is the founder and leader) to- 
gether with that of several other parties. 

Dr. Arias devoted himself entirely to his 
medical profession and played no role in 
politics prior to 1931. Overnight his name 
became popular and was widely publicized 
in Panama and elsewhere, when it became 
known that the coup d’état of the patriotic 
society Accién Comunal at dawn on January 
2, 1931, had dislodged Dr. Florencio 
Harmodio Arosemena as the President of 
Panama and had replaced his government 
by another of a different ideology. 

The power behind this revolutionary 
movement was Dr. Arias, and from that 
moment his scientific work, if not com- 
pletely eclipsed by his political pursuits, 
suffered from increasingly vigorous labors 
in public life, which have permitted him 
to express his patriotic enthusiasm and to 
put into effect his comprehensive ideals 
which had not previously been revealed 
because of lack of opportunity. 

In succeeding administrations, he held 





the positions of Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Charity (1931-36), 
Secretary of Agriculture and Public Works 
(1936), Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Italy and then in 
England, France, Sweden and Denmark 
(1936-40) and delegate to the League of 
Nations and to various European scientific 
congresses. 
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As Secretary of the Department of 
Health and Charity and as Secretary of 
Agriculture and Public Works he accom- 
plished sanitary improvements of great 
value: he benefited many towns in the 
interior of the Republic through the instal- 
lation of modern sewer and water systems; 
he built hospitals in the capitals of the 
Provinces of Herrera, Los Antos and 
Veraguas, and constructed a hospital for 
mental patients and an antituberculosis 
dispensary in the city of Panama. 

Educationally Dr. Arias is a product of 
the universities of the United States, 
where he received his professional degrees. 
After studying for a time at Hartwick Col- 
lege, Oneonta, N. Y., he later received the 
degree of bachelor of science from the 
University of Chicago and his doctorate 
in medicine and surgery from Harvard 
University. He first practiced in the 
Boston City Hospital, where he was neuro- 
logical assistant from 1924-25. He then 
returned to Panama to devote himself to 
his profession in Saint Thomas Hospital 
and the Students’ Clinic in the capital, also 
teaching hygiene in the Normal Schools. 
Moreover, he carried on a good private 
practice. 

But even in a life so full of work and ex- 
tensive professional duties, he always 
found time for study, and his paper pre- 
sented to a medical congress at Caracas, 


at which he represented Panama, won 
him the recognition of his professional 


degree and permission to practice in all 
the Bolivarian republics. : 

The duties of diplomacy did not check 
Dr. Arias’ thirst for profesional improve- 
ment and in Rome, Paris, Geneva, Brussels, 
Stockholm and Copenhagen his visits to 
the hospitals made it possible for him to 
continue practical study and to keep in 
touch with new techniques. 


At the beginning of the present war, in 
spite of his high diplomatic status he of- 
fered his services to France; they were ac- 
cepted and he worked without respite in 
the hospitals of Paris until the end of 1939, 
when his fellow citizens summoned him to 
be a candidate for the presidency of Pan- 
ama. The French government, as a ges- 
ture of gratitude, honored him with the 
coveted decoration of Knight of the Legion 
of Honor, conferred on him in Panama 
May 29 last by the official representative 
of the French government. 

The new leader has offered to the citi- 
zens of Panama a promising political- 
administrative program, and belief in him 
as a man of action has won his project the 
enthusiasm of the country. A national 
plan of wide scope, known as Panamenismo, 
was proposed for the improvement of the 
Republic; it embraces the utilization for 
national progress of all advantages that 
can be derived from the stragetic position 
of the Isthmus of Panama, and from its 
geographical situation at the cross-roads 
of many routes. 

The new President was born in the city 
of Penonomé, August 15, 1901. 

He is a member of the Medical So- 
ciety of the Saint Thomas Hospital of 
Panama, of the Medical Association of the 
Isthmian Canal Zone and of various other 
similar institutions abroad. He has pub- 
lished two studies of note: Sanitary survey 
of the city of Quincy, Massachusetts and 
Estovaina como anestesia intraespinal. His 
special fields are neurology and surgery. 

The Panamanian government, in recog- 
nition of his services for the country, hon- 
ored him two years ago with the Grand 
Cross of the Order of Vasco Nifiez de 
Balboa, of which, by law, he is now Grand 
Master, in consequence of his position as 
President of the Republic. 


Your Friend Brazil 


IGNEZ DE BARROS BARRETO CORREIA D’ARAUJO 


Part II 


Fistory 


Brazit has a singular position among the 
countries of America, for of all the South 
American nations it is the only one that has 
been a monarchy, and the only one from 
which a European country has been ruled. 


Part 1, dealing with the physical conditions, inhabi- 
tants and language of Brazil, was published in the 
BuLLetIn for October 1940. 


Brazil’s history is simple in its develop- 
ment, as its chief phases succeeded one 
another without bloodshed. But the fact 
that various nationalities played a part in 
its story adds great sociological interest. 

It was the Portuguese navigator Pedro 
Alvares Cabral who in 1500 discovered 
Brazil. These used to be a general belief 
that this achievement of Cabral’s was quite 
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casual—that en route to India, where he 
Was going in search of spices, he was put 
off his course by the exceedingly calm sea 
near the African coast. Many historians of 
today, however, consider the discovery of 
Brazil as having been the definite goal of 
the fleet commanded by Cabral, who was 
strictly instructed to visit the lands that 
were supposed to exist on the way to India. 

The discoveries of Columbus had cer- 
tainly provoked curiosity and interest in 
the kingdom of Portugal, whose navigators 
were famous. And as a good connoisseur 
of the value of countries, Cabral, upon his 
discovery, took possession of the land on 
behalf of his king. For many years, how- 
ever, Brazil (whose first name, given by 
Cabral, was Vera Cruz or Terra de Santa 
Cruz, Land of the True or Holy Cross) re- 
mained neglected. 


DOM JOAO LANDING IN THE} 


This bronze bas-relief by Sally James Farnham is one 


Pan American Union Building. It depicts the arrival | 


fled with his court from Lisbon at the time of the 
ruled his European dominions 





: 


It would take too long to describe the 
whole colonial period, which includes the 
three hundred years preceding the early 
nineteenth century, when Brazil was ad- 
mitted with all privileges to a place among 
civilized nations. 

The natural beauty of Rio de Janeiro, 
which is known today as one of the most 
magnificent sights in the world, merited 
in 1504 the following compliment in one 
of Vespucci’s letters: “If in some place 
on earth there is a paradise it cannot be 
far from here.”’ 

At this time the United States was still 
sleeping in the mystery of the unknown; 
the Prince Charming of England had not 
yet awakened the Indian Princess from 
her slumber. 

THe Capraincies (1534).—Though the 
expeditions sent by Portugal to secure pos- 
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of a series adorning the Governing Board room of the 
of the Regent Dom Jodo (afterwards Joao VI), who 
Napoleonic invasion of the Iberian peninsula, and 
from Rio de Janeiro for 13 years. 


session of the newly discovered land arrived 
in 1501, and the beginnings of govern- 
ment were established in 1530, the first 
real administrative measure concerning 
Brazil was enacted in 1534, when the terri- 
tory was divided into fifteen parts running 
parallel to the equator. ‘These divisions, 
the capitanias or captaincies, a kind of 
feudal fief, were given with hereditary 
rights to the noblemen who came in the 
expedition. This first step towards adminis- 
tration did not, however, work out well. 

Perhaps I do not express very kind 
thoughts about our ancestors when I say 
that they planned to develop the country 
largely for the purpose of using the wealth 
newly found in Brazil to repair the serious 
damage inflicted on their personal finances 
by the primogeniture_laws of the Portu- 
suese court. 








THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL (1549)—Some 
of the captaincies flourished and others 
remained at a low stage of civilization. 
For this reason, or perhaps in fear of the 
dismemberment of her dominion, Portugal 
reduced the rights of the owners of the 
captaincies and established a_ central 
government under a Governor-General. 

This new administration created local 
courts; and the raising of Brazil to an inde- 
pendent diocese brought to the history of 
the country the golden pages written by the 
saintly labors of the Jesuit priests. 

I should like to have time enough to tell 
about the work of the Portuguese friars, 
whose courage, devotion, solid morality 
and high spirit of humanitarianism formed 
in the name of God the religious conscious- 
ness of Brazil. Those wonderful mis- 
sionaries, outstandingly gifted with elo- 
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THE INDEPENDENCE MONUMENT, SAO PAULO 


On the site where this monument stands, Dom Pedro I on September 7, 1822, proclaimed Brazil 
independent of Portugal. 


quence and understanding, civilized the 
aborigines, stopped the excess of luxury, 
and brought to Brazil the first notions of 
medicine and of true humanity in general. 

The influence of the priests’ labors in 
Brazil is shown not only in the organiza- 
tion and ancient structures yet remaining 
in our country and in the creed handed 
down to us, but also in the care of the 
Indians, which even today is chiefly in the 
hands of missionaries who have dedicated 
their lives to it, moved as they are by the 
power of a blessed inheritance. 

You see that it is not only in the rush for 
gold that the background of your friend 
Brazil is similar to that of the western 
United States. 

Division OF GOVERNMENT, SPANISH Dom- 
INATION (1550-1763).—The government 


was divided into two sections in 1572, but 
this arrangement did not prove expedient, 
and the former system was restored shortly 
before Brazil passed with her motherland, 
Portugal, under the rule of Spain in 1580. 

The attacks of the French on the coast 
and of the English on the high seas and the 
attempted settlement of the Dutch in the 
north should be mentioned here as provid- 
ing opportunities for the extraordinary 
power of self-defense that characterizes the 
history of Brazil in battles against invaders. 

Besides meeting these constant troubles, 
the increasing population of the country 
had to face the problems of life involved in 
the development of industries, the settle- 
ment of towns, and the organization of 
society. The four main activities of Bra- 
zilian economic life—the sugar-cane indus- 
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try, cattle raising, gold mining, and coffee 
culture—were foreshadowed. 

Because of the resistance of the Indians 
to servitude, slaves from Africa were im- 
ported to work on the plantations. The 
discovery of gold brought about the organ- 
ization of bands of Brazilian explorers 
called Bandeiranies. 

In Brazil you could sing Old Black Joe in 
the fields of Pernambuco, and you could 
call the Bandetrantes of Sao Paulo Forty- 
Niners. 

Adversities continued, but the struggles 
were many times rewarded by the gener- 
osity of nature, so that the growing nation 
developed a sense of national dignity. Be- 
fore the end of the 18th century there arose 
in Pernambuco and in Minas Geraes the 
first movement toward independence. 

THE Kincpom (1815).—When Napoleon 
invaded Portugal in 1808, a new era was 
opened for Brazil; the Prince Regent Dom 
Joao (later Dom Joao VI), who moved 
with his court to Rio de Janeiro, changed 
the political status of the colony. 

In 1815 Brazil became a coordinate part 
of the United Kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, 
and Algarve. Dom Jodo, the first mon- 
arch of Brazil, introduced new policies. 
The ports of the country were opened to 
the trade of all nations; banking systems, 
high schools, libraries, naval academies, 
schools of fine arts, hospitals, asylums 
and botanical gardens were established; 
the operation of factories was no longer 
prohibited; and the printing presses pur- 
chased a half a century before were put 
to work. 

In 1821, Dom Joao, forced by his duties 
as King of Portugal to go back to Europe, 
left his son Pedro as Regent of Brazil. 

INDEPENDENCE, First Empire (1822).— 
Dom Pedro was called back to Portugal by 
the death of his father in 1826, but not 
before his sincere love for Brazil, supported 
by the wise advice of his cabinet, had led 


him to proclaim independence on Sep 
tember 7, 1822, a year after his father 
returned to Portugal. When Dom Jodo, 
on his return to Europe, tried to reestablish 
colonial rule in Brazil, the reaction there 
was strong and decided. 

The first constitution, declaring the 
government to be monarchical, constitu- 
tional, and representative, was written in 
1824. Seven years thereafter, the first 
Emperor of Brazil, who had become king 
of Portugal, was forced to abdicate in 
favor of his son, Pedro II, then but five 
years old. 

As a tribute to womankind, let me 
present our first Empress, Leopoldina of 
Austria, whose keen mind, fine education, 
and interest in natural history brought to 
Brazil famous zoologists, botanists, orni- 
thologists and geologists, whose books and 
other publications first revealed to the 
world the phenomena of Brazil. 

Also, I want to have the pleasure of 
saying that the United States was the first 
foreign nation to recognize the Empire of 
Brazil, two years after its declaration of 
independence in 1822. 

Seconp Empire (1840).—Dom Pedro II 
ascended the throne in 1840, that is, nine 
years after his father abdicated. Although 
several insurrections and wars occurred in 
his long reign of forty-nine years, we may 
consider that period on the whole a peace- 
ful era for the cultural and social develop- 
ment of the country. 

Our second Emperor, a highly cultured 
man and a booklover, devoted most of his 
attention to educational problems. Nu- 
merous cultural and social institutions, 
such as colleges, hospitals, the Conserva- 
tory of Music, and the National Archives 
were founded in his reign. 

Besides these various achievements, the 
reign of Dom Pedro II was marked by the 
abolition of slavery. 

This episode of our history, whose sig- 
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From Leslie’s Weekly 


DOM PEDRO II AND PRESIDENT GRANT OPEN THE PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION 
The visit of Dom Pedro II of Brazil to the United States in 1876 was an important link in the bond of 
cordiality uniting the two countries. Dom Pedro, who was greatly beloved at home and much admired 
in the t'nited States, pulled one lever and President Grant the other to start the Corliss steam engine 
which was to serve the Exposition. 
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colors,” etc. But when it came to size, 
all I could answer was 22% inches. The 
saleswoman looked puzzled, then whipped 
out a tape line to measure me, saying “‘58,”’ 
which of course is centimeters. You will 
be glad to know that all my directions were 
followed accurately and that the hat is a 
great success. 

In my last letter I mentioned Santiago 
College to you. I have been out there so 
much that I am almost afraid I shall re- 
ceive a bill for tuition. It is a delightful 
school, where both teachers and students 
unite in an enthusiastic pride. The Direc- 
tora, Miss Mason, is both capable and 
simpatica. She seems to have made a very 
real place for herself as an educational 
leader here in Santiago, and is both liked 
and respected. She is a tireless worker, 
filled with ideas and energy. Sometimes I 
wonder how she manages to do what she 
does. One day I attended a meeting at the 
College of the Spanish Club, sponsored 
partly by a cousin of the President-elect of 
Chile. As guests the Rector of the Uni- 
versity and the head of the National Li- 
brary had been invited. The Rector of the 
University interested me_ especially—a 
rather young man, brilliant, very sym- 
pathetic with students, liberal in his ideas, 
full of a sparkling good humor. 

Probably my most interesting visit to 
Santiago College was on its Sports Day. 
It would take too long to tell you about the 
many competitions, or the interesting 
group of parents and friends of the school. 
Both the American and the British em- 
bassies were well represented, as well as 
many other diplomatic groups. It was a 
truly international crowd. As for the 
youngsters, they formed a fine-looking and 
very active student body, bursting with 
health and good spirits, but showing beau- 
tiful manners even in the midst of their 
excitement. I think Miss Mason and the 
many others who work for the school are 


to be congratulated both on their health 
program and on their interesting clientele. 
I seem to remember mentioning once be- 
fore that there are twenty-six nationalities 
in the school, but of course Chile is repre- 
sented by the largest number of students. 
You can imagine how interesting the work 
with such a group can be. 

Several times I have gone to the Univer- 
sity on one errand or another. One day 
the Rector showed me the room where the 
University Council meets, a dim old room 
hung in dull crimson, furnished with aged, 
darkly polished wood, and lined with a 
double row of portraits of past rectors of 
the University, going back to early colo- 
nial days. It seemed very like Harvard 
to me, that room, although the rest of the 
main University building, spread out 
around huge tiled and glassed-over patios, 
was very different. Just now the Univer- 
sity hums with pleased excitement over 
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SOME OF THE YOUNGER PUPILS IN 
SANTIAGO COLLEGE 


The course extends from the kindergarten through 
high school. 
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the President-elect of Chile, who teaches in 
the School of Commerce. The various 
Schools have just elected their maids of 
honor for the Spring Festival; from the 
maids a queen has been chosen to preside 
over the Spring Ball. All the secondary 
schools join in choosing one queen for 
their festivities, too. The newspaper ac- 
counts are very like those in the United 
States. 

For some time I was a frequent fellow- 
guest with Miss Heloise Brainerd of the 
Woman’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. ‘Through her I met num- 
bers of interesting men and women here. 
Somehow I need to be several people. 
One person could see the sights—I haven’t 
begun to do that. One could learn to 
write Spanish, while another was going to 
numberless lectures to learn to understand 
it. Another would be trying to speak it 
all day, and still another would read the 
interesting books about Chile which accu- 
mulate on my desk. But the most impcr- 
tant one of these multiple personalities 
would really get to know the stimulating 
(Perhaps I'd better 
add another one to write letters.) 

In fact, ene of the pleasantest parts of 
this very pleasant adventure is a series of 
real friendships started on their way. 
How I am hoping some of these nice Scuth 
Americans will actually come to Elmira! 
My Cuban friends turned up in Santiago, 
and we renewed our very merry contacts. 
Last night a young Panagra pilot whom 
I met in La Paz turned up to share a truly 
North American dinner with me. All 
these promise to come to Elmira. Letters 
from Bogota, Quito, La Paz, Lima, really 
make me feel that some of the acquain- 
tanceships started on this trip may grow 
into firm and lasting friendliness. 

Another impression which increases con- 
stantly is the tremendous international 
value of the scholarships given to foreign 


people I am meeting. 


students. I have been offered immeasur- 
able assistance and kindness with an ex- 
planation that the giver could never do 
enough for citizens of the United States to 
repay the helpfulness in scholarship aid 
and in other ways during his or her student 
days. Having read of the friction arising 
from our past international policies with 
regard to South American countries, | am 
more than pleased to find these many cen- 
ters of sympathy and understanding of the 
best side of the United States. Fortunately 
the men and women who have been in the 
States are cften in the teaching field, and 
I am sure do much to educate younger 
generations to a constantly friendlier feel- 
ing. The eagerness of the University-age 
young women here to learn what we can 
teach in our colleges and universities is so 
great that we could extend a desirable kind 
of American influence very easily with 
more scholarships and fellowships. While 
exchange is so unfavorable for their cur- 
rencies, only a few of the ones who really 
want to work for their countries in teach- 
ing, social service, nursing, nutrition and 
the like, can afford to come to the States. 
But they are the ones, not the wealthy and 
completely leisured few, who really spread 
the influence of their education. 

A few days ago I spent a morning seeing 
a sample of Chilean rural sports—a rodeo, 
but quite a different version from those of 
our own West. It is held in a great circular 
corral surrounded by rising tiers of seats. 
The corral is reinforced with closely inter- 
woven cane to give a somewhat smoother 
inner surface. A curved fence divides it 
into a half-moon and an oval. A large 
number of wild range cattle (two-year-olds, 
I judge) are driven into the oval, while on 
the other side of the fence gather the 
Chilean cowboys (huasos down here) 
dressed in their finest outfits and mounted 
on very beautiful horses. I must digress 
a moment to tell you how the huasos look. 
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A CHILEAN RODEO 


A rodeo in Chile differs from one in the United States in that the Auasos skilfully work the cattle with 
horses alone, using no ropes. 


The first impression is one of a riot of 
color produced by the rather small but 
very brilliant ponchos worn over white 
shirts. ‘The hats vary with different re- 
gions. Some are flat-crowned, broad- 
brimmed blue or black affairs; others are 
white with curving brims and_ higher 
peaked crowns. The men wear _high- 
heeled, close-fitting knee-high boots of 
black leather ornamented with many tas- 
sels. The boots have an extension at the 


top covering the fronts of the knees. The 
saddles are very elaborate, being covered 
with heavy fur pads, and having beauti- 
fully ornamented stirrups. The lariats 
are of braided rawhide. ‘The quirts, in- 
stead of ending in a lash, have flat pear- 
shaped pouches carrying heavy weights. 
This provides a handy and very effective 
weapon. The fuasos ride with the same 
sureness and ease as the old-time Western 
cowboy, and their horses seem to have the 
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self-reliance and intelligence that cow- 
ponies and polo-ponies possess. 

The men work in pairs, cutting out a 
designated animal by the use of their 
horses alone (not with ropes), driving the 
animal close around the edge of the half- 
moon, stopping it between flags at either 
end, turning it, and repeating the process 


three times. It doesn’t sound half as skill- 
ful as it really is, for wild range cattle are 
hard to start, stop, and drive over a defi- 
nite path with the sole aid of two horses. 
Moreover, the animal must not be free 
from the riders a single moment. It was 
a brilliant and exciting spectacle, which | 
hated to leave. 


Convention between the United States 


and the Dominican Republic 


A CONVENTION between the United States 
and the Dominican Republic was signed 
September 24, 1940, in the Department of 
State by Secretary Hull for the United 
States and by Generalissimo Rafael L. 
Trujillo, Ambassador Extraordinary of the 
Dominican Republic on Special Mission. 
The New Convention when it comes into 
effect will supersede the Convention be- 
tween the two countries signed on Decem- 
ber 27, 1924, relating to the collection of 
customs in the Dominican Republic. 

Under the provisions of the new Conven- 
tion, summarized by the Department of 
State, the Government of the Dominican 
Republic will resume the collection of that 
country’s customs revenues which, under 
the provisions of the Convention of 1924 
had been collected by an official appointed 
by the President of the United States, and 
the General Receivership of Dominican 
Customs, in operation since 1905, will be 
abolished. 

The Convention provides that a De- 
positary Bank will be selected by mutual 
agreement between the two Governments 
which will be the sole depository of all the 
revenues of the Dominican Republic. The 
two Governments, likewise, will appoint 


a Representative of the Holders of the 1922 
and 1926 Bonds who will be charged to 
receive from the Dominican Government 
during the first 10 days of each month the 
interest and amortization payments on the 
outstanding bonds. As soon as these pay- 
ments have been made to the Representa- 
tive, the Depository Bank will be author- 
ized to make disbursements on behalf of 
the Dominican Government. The pay- 
ments of the service of the bonds, as well 
as the costs of the services of the bond- 
holders’ representative and of the Deposi- 
tory Bank, will constitute an irrevocable 
first lien upon all the revenues of the Do- 
minican Republic. 

In the event that the Dominican reve- 
nues exceed $12,500,000 in any given year, 
specified percentages of the excess will be 
paid into the sinking fund for the addi- 
tional redemption of the 1922 and 1926 
bonds. The agreement between the Do- 
minican Republic and the Foreign Bond- 
holders Protective Council concluded in 
1934 regarding the rate of amortization of 
the outstanding bonds remains in effect. 
Existing Dominican accounting and treas- 
ury law may not be changed without the 
consent of both Governments. Arbitration 
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THE SIGNING OF THE NEW CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Secretary of State Hull and Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo were the plenipotentiaries of their respective 
governments. 


is provided in case controversies should 
arise between the two Governments which 
cannot be settled by diplomatic means. 
The new Convention will come into effect 
after it has received the approval specified 
by the Constitutions of both countries and 
following the exchange of ratifications. 
On the date of entering into effect of the 
new Convention, the Convention of De- 
cember 27, 1924, will cease to have effect 
although certain provisions of the old 
Convention will remain in force until the 
necessary measures have been taken by 
both countries to put the provisions of the 
new Convention into operation. 
Simultaneously with the signing of the 
Convention, notes were exchanged by the 


Governments of the United States and of 
the Dominican Republic providing for the 
liquidation at the rate of $125,000 an- 
nually of the claims of United States 
nationals against the Dominican Republic; 
and for the payment of benefits to two 
retired officials who served in the General 
Receivership of Dominican Customs for 
many years. 

The signing of the new Convention in- 
augurates a new era in the friendly rela- 
tions which exist between the United States 
and the Dominican Republic and is also 
an additional step in the development and 
coordination of the Good Neighbor Policy 
based on mutual respect and confidence 
among the countries of this hemisphere. 
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THE CAMPUS OF THE NEW BRAZILIAN NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


The central building houses the administrative offices, library, auditorium, and technical laboratories; 
the buildings at either side of the circle are for the study of chemistry and biology, respectively. 


The Brazilian 
National School of Agriculture 


Tue Brazilian government is putting spec- 
ial emphasis on training and research in 
agriculture, which it recognizes as the basis 
of national economy. On a tract of land 
containing some 19 square miles, outside 
Rio de Janeiro, permanent buildings for 
the National Schoo! of Agriculture are 
rapidly taking shape; when completed 
the school will be the largest institution of 
its kind in South America. Funds for its 
construction were made available from the 
five-year public works program authorized 

This article is based on an interview at the Pan 
American Union with Dr. Heitor Grillo, Director of 
the National School of Agriculture, who recently wisited 


the United States on a mission for the Brazilian govern- 
ment.—EpITor. 
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in January 1939. ‘The young and able 
director of the school is Dr. Heitor Grillo. — 
Thirty years ago a national school of 
agriculture was founded, to serve the entire 
nation and train Brazilian experts in all 
phases of agricultural activity; it was re- 
organized in its present form in 1934. The 
new school has functioned successively in 
several piaces, its present quarters being a 
building formerly occupied by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture in Rio de Janeiro. Real- 
izing, however, that an urban setting was 
hardly appropriate for preparing agricul- 
tural leaders, Senhor Fernando Costa, the 
present Minister of Agriculture, selected a 
suitable site for the institution, and compre- 
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hensive plans were drawn up for buildings 
and grounds that would compose a model 
plant. 

The site chosen is part of the former 
Santa Cruz National Farm, situated about 
30 miles from Rio de Janeiro on the high- 
way to Sao Paulo. About 12,000 acres 
were set aside for the school. The plans 
approved include buildings for classrooms, 
living quarters for students, teachers, and 
administrative officers, an athletic center, 
health services, and various sections where 
scientific studies of economic plants, do- 
mestic animals, and agricultural machin- 
ery will be carried out. Work at the new 
location was begun in December 1938, and 
has progressed so rapidly that the school 
expects to move into its new quarters 
within a year, 

On the main campus, as usual] in the lay- 
out of colleges and universities in the 
United States, there will be three academic 
buildings, all Brazilian colonial in archi- 
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tecture. The central building will contain 
the administrative offices, library, audi- 
torium, and offices and laboratories for the 
departments of agronomy and agricultural 
engineering. The chemistry building will 
have regular and research laboratories for 
work in all fields pertaining to agricul- 
ture. The biology building will provide 
offices and laboratories for the study of 
botany, phytopathology, genetics, ecology, 
zoology, and entomology. ‘These three 
buildings and the landscaping of the 
park-like campus have been practically 
completed. 

Scattered over the school grounds are 
other structures, designed for activities 
connected with special phases of agricul- 
ture. Each of these sections will be 
equipped to raise and process the crops or 
livestock with which it is specially con- 
cerned. Workmen’s quarters will be 
erected for each section. 

One group of buildings now under con- 


OoN1S 
YEIGA” SOARES, 
ABRIL DE G4aQ: 


THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


Designed in Brazilian colonial style, it has two great mosaics on the lateral facades, one representing 
sugarcane, the other coffee. 
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struction is for the sericulture department; 
in its four buildings silkworm raising and 
the manufacture of silk will be studied. 
In addition to class rooms and laboratories, 
there will be experimental equipment for 
textile manufacture. Varieties of mul- 
berry trees will be tested, to discover which 
are best suited for silkworm culture in 
Brazil, and young trees of approved 
strains are to be distributed among 
farmers. ‘ 
Buildings for the agricultural machinery 
experiment station have been completed. 
There studies will be made to determine 
the machinery best adapted to the dif- 
ferent soils of Brazil; different makes of 
agricultural machinery, including tractors, 
will be tested; and general machine prob- 
lems will be examined. For this purpose 
iron-working and carpentry shops, a 
foundry, and testing laboratories have been 


THE INNER COURT C 


included. In the main building of this 
section there will be a permanent exhibit 
of machinery. 

The poultry section, whose main build- 
ing is now finished, will concern itself in 
every possible way with the advancement 
of Brazilian poultry raising. 

On the breeding farm improved stock 
will be developed, especially dairy and 
beef cattle; horse, asses, and mules; swine; 
sheep, and goats. 

A section devoted 
planned for the future. 

Crops of potential value to the country 
will be grown by the farm section of the 
school. The Department of Agronomy 
will supervise experimental farming; fields 
will be set aside for the study of cereals, 
legumes, root crops, textile fiber, drug-, 
oil-, and sugar-producing plants, and 
forage crops. A separate department will 


to apiculture is 
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THE MAIN BUILDING 


be devoted to horticulture, including 
flowers, truck crops, and citrus and other 
fruits. Native and foreign trees of interest 
to Brazilian economy will be grown in 
a division devoted to forestry studies. 

The animal industry and farming sec- 
tions are near the main campus, and are 
all surrounded by large flower and vege- 
table gardens, extensive orchards, fields of 
economically valuable plants, and groves, 
making the whole one of the Jargest parks 
in the country. Within this park, the 
government intends to construct a resi- 
dence area, to contain student dormitories 
and dining rooms, houses for teachers, and 
workmen’s quarters. 

In addition to the school’s regular 
courses, special classes will be offered. 
Courses for members of the technical staffs 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and of state 
departments of agriculture have been given 





for some time, with excellent results for 
the public service. 

Extension courses wil! be offered to farm- 
ers and cattle-raisers. These will be held 
during vacation periods, when the dormi- 
tories are available for special students. 

Apprentice training in agricultural prac- 
tices will be provided for sons of rural 
workers in the neighborhood. 

To supplement the work of the school, 
the Ministry is planning to establish re- 
search centers in different parts of the 
country and to make existing establish- 
ments a part of the national program. For 
this purpose the National Center of Agri- 
cultural Teaching and Research has been 
organized to coordinate regional studies. 
The trained staff required will be selected 
from among the graduates of the National 
School of Agriculture. 

In accordance with this plan new agro- 
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HOMES FOR THE EMPLOYEES OF THE AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY EXPERIMENT 
STATION 
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BUILDINGS FOR THE AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY EXPERIMENT STATION 
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THE CAMPUS OF THE ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


The 12,000-acre tract of land set aside for the school is divided into sections for research and experiments 
in different phases of Brazilian agriculture. 
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PART OF THE POULTRY STATION OF THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
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nomic institutes to serve as centers to im- 
prove plants under cultivation and increase 
the ways in which they may be utilized are 
being established in several parts of the 
country, and should all be in operation by 
next year. The two most important ones, 
those of agricultural ecology and agricul- 
tural experimentation, are situated on the 
Rio de Janeiro-Sao Paulo highway just 
across from the School of Agriculture. 
The building for the regional institute at 
Para has been completed; it contains mod- 
ern equipment for studying the problems 
of the Amazon basin, with special atten- 
tion to rubber and trees yielding oil-pro- 
ducing nuts. Sugarcane studies have been 


carried on for some time at the Pernam- 
buco Institute and wheat studies at Pa- 
rana; they have already proved of great 
benefit to the respective regions. The 
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well-equipped Coronel Pacheco experi- 
ment station will serve as the Minas Geraes 
institute. The Botucat@ experiment sta- 
tion, in the state of Sao Paulo, and the 
sugarcane experiment station at Campos, 
in the state of Rio de Janeiro, will also be 
included in the national system of agricul- 
tural experimentation. 

It is confidently expected that the new 
federal organization of agricultural train- 
ing and research in Brazil will provide 
the country with the personnel and the 
knowledge so greatly needed to solve the 
problems constantly arising. United 
States cooperation will be welcome, par- 
ticularly the aid of specialists in branches 
of agriculture little known in Brazil. Such 
cooperation would be beneficial to both 
countries, notably as regards problems of 
common interest. 


THE FEDERAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL ECOLOGY 


The Institute is situated near the School of Agriculture, on the SAo Paulo—Rio de Janeiro highway. 





PATIO OF THE CAPITOL, CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA 


Pan American News 


Message of the President of 


Venezuela 


At the opening session of the Venezuelan 
Congress on April 27, 1940, President 
Lépez Contreras presented an account of 
his administration during the preceding 
year. 

He expressed the hope that the Legisla- 
ture would continue its policy of the last 
three years, of establishing new means for 
strengthening democracy and the eco- 
nomic life of the republic. He rejected 
the theory that a dictatorship was the 
form of government best suited for Vene- 


zuela, and went on to refute totalitarian 
ideas of the structure and function of the 
State, as being opposed to true democracy. 

He then discussed at some length im- 
perialism, a subject of current interest 
throughout the Americas. He referred 
not so much to economic imperialism, he 
said, as to imperialism of ideas, which 
should be combated most energetically, 
fcr its tactics are based on the destruction 
of the spiritual forces in opposition to it. 
He therefore recommended that to 
strengthen them, the country should re- 
inforce its defenses against the infiltra- 
tion of foreign ideologies. Because of the 

VD 
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Bolivarian heritage Venezuela and _ all 
America are well equipped to face this 
danger, for the Liberator never considered 
the continent an inorganic body of iso- 
lated and disconnected nations, but 
rather as a single unit, one great country 
where boundaries were only geographic 
accidents, never barriers to be closed 
against continental brotherhood. 

Certain administrative measures of the 
preceding twelve months were the direct 
result of the war in Europe. Among them 
was a decree specifying certain articles as 
of prime necessity, and establishing in all 
district capitals of the Republic special 
boards empowered to prevent undue 
price increases. 

Increased production was another mat- 
ter that occupied the attention of the 
government, and with this end in view 
large-scale irrigation projects are being 
planned and the opening of new highways 
to facilitate the transportation of mer- 
chandise was given special consideration. 

In a recent tour of all the states of Vene- 
zuela, the President was able to observe 
that relations between the national gov- 
ernment and the states are daily becoming 
closer. The present quota system of 
federal aid, however, he felt was not 
entirely equitable. In small thickly-popu- 
lated states the amount received is large 
and local administration of federal funds 
can be made to the best advantage. 
Many of the large states, on the other 
hand, are sparsely settled, and the money 
received from the national government is 
insufficient to meet even the most pressing 
needs. He therefore recommended that 
in the allocation of federal funds a new 
system be adopted, in which both the 
population and the area of each state 
should be taken into consideration. 

For details as to the administration of 
property illegally confiscated during the 
Gomez régime and reclaimed by the pres- 


ent government, the President referred 
members of Congress to the separate report 
of the Department of the Interior. He did 
express, however, his views as to the proper 
disposition of such lands. Where their 
best use involves industrial development, 
such as textile or vegetable oil factories, 
sugar mills, or electric light and power 
plants, he recommended that grants be 


made to independent institutes under 
state control’. Mracts) adapted) stommene 
cultivation of export crops, such as. 


coffee and cacao, should be divided among 
small landholders. Other land, suitable 
for special crops like bananas, rice, and 
forage plants, should be provided with 
irrigation facilities, and part of it used to 
intensify the cultivation of these crops, 
part utilized for stockraising, part set 
aside as communal lands in the municipal- 
ities within which they lie, and part 
employed for advancing the immigration 
and colonization program. 

Important treaties were signed with 
many countries, some designed to regulate 
commercial relations, and _ others to 
strengthen ties of friendship and cordial- 
ity; the President mentioned especially the 
treaties renouncing war and establishing 
compulsory recourse to peaceful solution 
for all controversies, recently signed with 
Colombia and Brazil. 

He informed the members of Congress 
that any difficulty arising in connection 
with the foreign trade situation had been 
attended to at once, and that measures 
had been taken to protect both domestic 
industry and the export trade. Moreover, 
the foreign credit of the country was intact, 
he said, and the favorable trade balance 
and the considerable gold reserves guaran- 
teed the currency. 

The budget in force is the largest in the 
history of Venezuela. It amounts to 
361,325,000 bolivares, and represents an 
average annual increase of 29,183,000 
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bolivares since the fiscal year 1935-36. 
Notwithstanding greater expenditures dur- 
ing the year, the ‘Treasury reserves as of 
April 15 amounted to 42,657,500 bolivares. 
The special credit established at the Bank 
of Venezuela was untouched because the 
Government has made it a policy to keep 
these reserves at a minimum of 40,000,000 
bolivares. 

Mining and petroleum activities were 
producing almost the maximum revenues 
that the country can expect, and the funds 
so received are spent in i1mproving eco- 
nomic conditions and encouraging pro- 
ductive activities in the nation. 

The foreign exchange offered by the 
petroleum companies in the Venezuelan 
market amounted to nearly 245,100,000 
bolivares and represented 88 percent of all 
the exchange offered to the National 
Exchange Centralization Office; the vari- 
ous taxes levied in accordance with the 
Petroleum Law brought into the treasury 
92,995,000 bolivares, or 26.21 percent of 
all public revenues; 30,533,706 metric 
tons (207,629,200 barrels) of petroleum 
were produced, and 92.4 percent of this 
was exported. The President pointed out 
the importance of the petroleum industry 
in the national economy, as shown by the 
above figures. 

Thanks to government initiative, the 
refining of Venezuelan petroleum has 
been begun at home. The San Lorenzo 
refinery of the Caribbean Petroleum Com- 
pany has increased the production of 
petroleum products by 53 percent, and on 
October 21, 1939, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany refinery at Caripito was opened, with 
a capacity of 30,000 barrels daily. ‘The 
government acquired land in the Bolivar 
District of the state of Anzoategui for the 
construction of a national refinery when 
conditions warrant it. 

The preceding session of Congress passed 
a general banking law and also one creat- 


ing the Central Bank of Venezuela. The 
President reported that the Central Bank 
had been well supported by the public; 
the half of its capital that was to be pro- 
vided by popular subscription was over- 
subscribed almost a hundred percent. 

Both the marriage and birth rates have 
increased: in 1935 there were 8,881 mar- 
riages, as against 16,005 in 1939; in the 
former vear 91,836 births were registered 
and in the latter, 129,482. 

To improve national health, special at- 
tention was given in the public works 
program to the construction of water 
systems; 28 cities and towns in the interior 
now have adequate installations, and work 
is going forward in as many more. For 
this purpose 12,663,400 bolivares were 
expended. 

The construction of highways is another 
activity in which the government took 
particular interest; during the year, 315 
miles were opened for service. Work on 
four highways was begun in accordance 
with special arrangements between the 
government and a group of petroleum 
companies. Sixty miles of highway have 
been repaired, and studies for the construc- 
tion of 224 miles in various parts of the 
country are under way. 

Many port and harbor works were also 
undertaken. On March 4, 1939, a con- 
tract was signed with a European firm to 
improve and enlarge the port of La Guaira, 
but this undertaking was subject to delays 
because of difficulties due to the war. 
Studies for the improvement of the river 
port of Ciudad Bolivar were completed, 
and work was to begin shortly. The 
port works of Cumana and Cartipano have 
been taken over by the nation, and the 
Department of Public Works is studying 
the reconstruction of these two ports and 
of La Vela de Coro. New piers for coast- 
wise shipping and for warehouses were 
completed at Maracaibo, thus increasing 
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the storage capacity of the port by some 
58,000 square feet. Surveys and hydro- 
graphic studies of the sandbar at the 
entrance of Lake Maracaibo were finished, 
and plans were being drafted for dredging 
the necessary channel there. 

The Ministry of Education increased the 
number of schools and of teachers. In 
1935 there were 2,161 primary schools in 
Venezuela, of which 1,372 were federal; at 
the time of the message, there were 5,499, 
of which 2,325 were state-supported. 
According to the national census of 1936 
there were 689,288 children of school age, 
of whom 13/5126, 1011929, percent, were 
enrolled in the schools. In 1939, of an 
estimated 720,000 school-age population, 
295,462, or 41.03 percent, were registered 
in classes. For the current fiscal year 
there were 2,332 primary schools, an 
increase of 306 over the previous year, with 
3,547 teachers, or 387 more than in 1938-39. 

In the Venezuelan Experimental Model 
School teachers may observe in operation 
modern educational methods especially 
adapted to conditions in the country. 
Similar work is being done in the Peda- 
gogic Institute, where normal-school teach- 
ers are trained. 

The Technical Industrial School of 
Caracas has been reorganized under a plan 
whereby theoretical instruction is cor- 
related with practical shop work, and a 
seven-year course of study has been 
adopted. 

The President recommended that educa- 
tional legislation in force be fundamentally 
amended, and stated that a bill to that 
effect would be presented to Congress dur- 
ing its current session. 

In the intensive health campaign waged 
by the Department of Sanitation and 
Social Welfare, 2,768,900 bolivares have 
been spent in equipment, medicines, and 
supplies. 

Special attention has been paid to work 


on behalf of mothers and children; in ten 
cities the government has given financial 
aid to maternity centers, and in as many 
other towns established, in collaboration 
with local authorities, milk stations where 
educational work is being carried on with 
the mothers whose children are benefited. 

Demonstration farms have been created 
in several states; in addition to providing 
farmers with selected varieties of fruit, 
lumber, and ornamental trees, they have 
shown the most advantageous systems of 
cultivation. During the year 18,700 fruit 
trees, 39,500 trees grown for lumber, and 
7,000 ornamental trees were distributed, 
670,000 pounds of seeds were given to 
8,600 farmers throughout the country, 
and 32 tons of cottonseed were imported for 
free distribution to 305 farmers, whose 
2,800 acres lie in the states of Carabobo, 
Aragua, Guarico, and Apure. From the 
United States 340 animals of various 
kinds were imported to be kept at experi- 
mental stock centers or stud farms to im- 
prove native stock. 

The Government has continued its policy 
of granting bounties, subsidies, and other 
financial aid, according to fluctuations of 
the international market. A total of 
31,634,500 bolivares were spent on such 
matters as the return of freight paid on 
fertilizers; free provision of salt for horses 
and cattle; and the distribution of tools to 
poor farmers. Sisal seed from the state of 
Lara was distributed in Tachira, Cara- 
bobo, and Nueva Esparta to increase the 
cultivation of that crop. 

To strengthen agricultural credit, 
13,000,000 bolivares were appropriated 
to be used in special loans for the improve- 
ment of livestock, and by rural banks for 
the benefit of coffee, rice, wheat, and fruit 
growers. 

The Agricultural and Stockraising Bank 
not only fulfilled its functions as a credit 
institution, but also aided in stabilizing 
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the prices of fruits and farm products in the 
domestic market. The bank was given 
authority to invest 10,000,000 bolivares in 
mortgages, and has begun to do so. 

The establishment of granaries at care- 
fully selected points between production 
and consumption centers was given prefer- 
ential consideration, and two have already 
been constructed, in the states of Aragua 
and Portuguesa. They have a capacity of 
2,000 tons each. 

Because of the dislocation of the coffee 
market, due to the European war, com- 
mission merchants have been guaranteed 
against eventual loss in case the price 
received for exported coffee is less than 
that officially established. 

The National Coffee Institute, estab- 
lished as an independent government 
organization, completed the coffee census 
in the Federal District and in 13 states, 
and that in four more states was practi- 
cally completed. Processing centers in 
Caripe and Mérida have been completed 
and are available to the public, and those 
in Barquisimeto and Rubio were nearly fin- 
ished. ‘Twenty-five thousand applications 
for membership in the Institute had been 
received to date. 

Through the efforts of the Technical 
Institute of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion, 824 immigrants from the Canary 
Islands, Basque provinces, and Portugal 
came to Venezuela during the preceding 
year; 759 others sought of their own accord 
entry permits and exemption from duty 
charges. Besides these 1,583 newcomers, 
more than 600 Venezuelans were repatri- 
ated at government expense. The settle- 
ments started by the Institute are function- 
ing successfully, in spite of certain diffh- 
culties inherent in the fact that these were 
the first of their kind in the country. The 
Institute has been authorized to establish 
a new colony near Guanare, in the state 
of Portuguesa. 


The President spoke with pride of the 
social welfare activities of the government. 
He stated, however, that labor legislation 
could still be improved to make it accord 
more Closely with Venezuelan conditions. 

The Labor Inspection Service has a 
specially trained staff, and he called atten- 
tion to the fact that in the past year in the 
districts coming within the jurisdiction of 
the Service, 22,456,000 bolivares were paid 
by industry for claims of various kinds— 
accidents, vacations, dismissal—and as 
fines. This sum represented an increase 
of nearly 16,600,000 bolivares over the 
two preceding years. 

Low-cost housing for workers has gone 
steadily forward. In addition to con- 
struction undertaken by the Workers Bank, 
petroleum companies and others subject 
to the provisions of the Labor Law have 
built 2,731 houses. In one housing proj- 
ect, under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Premotion, 302 houses are being 
erected, to be ready for occupancy in 
December 1940. 

Information concerning social security 
has been widely distributed, to assure the 
cooperation of employers and workers and 
to prevent delays due to misunderstanding 
in the establishment and development of 
this service. 

The President spoke approvingly of the 
growth of the democratic spirit in the 
country as expressed in the wise use of 
liberty and in respect for authority. He 
admitted that in the past the geography 
of the country, especially the great dis- 
tances and lack of means of communica- 
tion, had told against a truly national 
spirit, but expressed his opinion that the 
geographic and political division of the 
country, which was that best suited for 
governing so extensive a territory, would 
not give rise to old regional sentiments in a 
country determined to be united in spirit. 

He concluded by pointing out that 
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progress in all phases of national life had 
been made, and that the republic would 
fulfill its destiny not only by the efforts of 
the government, but especially by the 
constructive cooperation of all citizens. 


Message of the President of 
Costa Rica 


On May 1, 1940, the outgoing President 
of Costa Rica, Leén Cortés, delivered his 
annual message to Congress, giving an 
account of the fourth and last year of his 
administration. 

President Cortés opened his message 
with an expression of satisfaction at the 
outcome of the recent election, at which 
Dr. Rafael Angel Calderén was chosen to 
succeed him. 

In discussing foreign affairs, he spoke 
especially of the treaty signed 
Nicaragua on April 5, 1940, relative to the 
possible construction of a canal along the 


with 


San Juan River from Lake Nicaragua to 
the Bay of San Juan del Norte. [Ratifica- 
tions of the which had been 
approved by the respective Congresses of 


treaty, 


the two countries, were exchanged in San 
José, Costa Rica, on June 21.] He re- 
ferred also to Costa Rican participation in 
the Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
held at Panama in 1939, to its membership 
on the Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee and the 
Inter-American Neutrality Committee, or- 
ganizations established as a result of the 


Inter-American 


Meeting, and to its representation at the 
First Meeting of Finance Ministers, which 
met at Guatemala in November 1939. 

The Labor Office, a bureau functioning 
under the Department of the Interior, 
handled 712 complaints of workers against 
their employers, made a study of the 
average consumer expenditure for food- 
stuffs in the different provinces, and re- 
ceived 6,840 reports of labor accidents 


(a figure higher than in former years, a 
fact the President attributed to the work 
incidental to the introduction of the 
banana industry on the Pacific coast). 

The Department of the Interior took 
over the National Printing Office in 1936. 
New equipment and improvements in- 
stalled during the last four years have 
almost doubled its value. Shortly before 
the outbreak of the European War, the 
Printing Office foresaw possible difficulties 
in obtaining material, and laid in a two- 
year supply. 

The General Communications Depart- 
ment closed the year with a net balance of 
84,500 colones; the gross postal, telegraph, 
and radio revenues were 1,225,700 colones. 

The estimated population of the republic 
as’ of December 31; 19395 wasmosoaiy 
inhabitants, an increase of 15,783 over 
1938. 

The keystone of government activities, 
the President stated, is the Treasury, and 
he observed that the revenues collected in 
1939 were the highest in the history of the 
country, namely 42,716,800 colones. Ex- 
penditures amounted to 40,288,400 co- 
Jones, leaving a surplus of 2,428,400 
colones. 

The public debt as of December 31, 
1939, totaled 133,088,479 colones, a de- 
crease of 16,153,800 colones during his 
administration. ‘The total foreign debt 
was 100,169,428 colones, and the internal 
debt 32,919,051 colones. 

The total value of the exports was 
$9,086,500, more than $1,000,000 less 
than in 1938. The United States was the 
chief customer, taking 45.6 percent of the 
total exports; Germany was second, with 
25.08 percent; and England was third, 
with 16.94 percent. Coffee led in value, 
the exports of that commodity being 
valued at $4,644,300 or 51 - percent; 
bananas were second, valued at $1,911,000, 
or 21 percent; cacao was third, valued at 
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$1,150,800, or 12.07 percent; and gold in 
bars was fourth, valued at $464,000, or 
5 percent. 

The value of the 1939 imports was 
$16,885,000, as against $12,621,000 in 
1938; $3,873,500 of the 1939 imports, 
however, represented the value of material 
brought into the country by the Banana 
Company for its new plantations on the 
Pacific coast. 

The cattle census taken during President 
Cortés’ administration showed that there 
were 331,142 head of cattle, owned by 
17,089 individuals, an increase of almost 
20,000 over the cattle in the country in 
1934. 

Costa Rica has always been proud of its 
educational program, and the President 
pointed out that there had been a steady 
In 1939 the 64,594 
students attended 671 schools and were 
taught by 2,614 teachers. 


growth in this field. 


The national health administration is 
comparatively recent, but is doing a 
splendid work. 


units, which centralize health activities in 


In addition to 22 sanitary 


rural regions, there are 28 official phy- 
sicians in as many cantons, and 15 medical 
relief stations; these treated more than 
80,000 persons in 1939. The School 
Health Department examined 11,103 chil- 
dren, and the Mental Hygiene Service 92. 
During the year the Children’s Depart- 
ment treated 10,392 cases. In the Food 
and Drug Laboratory, 11,359 samples 
were analyzed. 

The revenues of the Electric Railway to 
the Pacific have steadily increased, from 
3,911,000 colones in 1936 to 5,651,000 
colones in 1939. The roadbed has been 
reconstructed, and the rolling stock im- 
proved. The delivery of two electric loco- 
motives was prevented by the outbreak of 
the war, but in the shops at San José one 
100-ton locomotive was built, using parts 
one. Fourteen passenger 


of an older 


coaches were also built in the country, 
and 50 freight cars purchased abroad. 

In public works a total of 11,904,000 
colones was spent in construction and 
repairs, as follows: highways, 4,292,000 
4,262,000 
colones; water mains, 1,125,000 colones; 


colones; national buildings, 
school buildings, 1,113,000 colones; bridges, 
599,000 353,000 


colones; parks, 87,000 colones; and cul- 


colones; machinery, 
verts and sewers, 73,000 colones. 

The government has encouraged the 
establishment of agricultural colonies. 
In those at Pococt, 190 families have been 
established with livestock, seeds, and tools 
valued at nearly half a million colones. 
At the Toro Amarillo colony there are 275 
settlers, whose property is worth nearly 
200,000 colones. 

Low-cost housing is another matter in 
which the government has taken an 
On March 1, 1939, 1,000,000 


colones were appropriated for the con- 


interest. 


struction of houses for low-income families; 
of this amount, 550,000 colones were to be 
spent in San José, and 75,000 colones in 
each of the six provincial capitals. So far 
32 houses have been completed in San 


José, 14 in Heredia, and 6 in Cartago, ata 


total cost of 327,900 colones. 

Realizing that the basis of Costa Rican 
economy is agriculture, the government 
has granted aid to the Agricultural School, 
where two scientific courses are given: 
one of four years, leading to the degree of 
Agricultural Engineer, and one of two 
years. There are 75 students in the two 
courses. 

The school also serves as a consultation 
center. Seeds are analyzed for purity 
and germination; the services of the 
vegetable pathology, parasitology, and 
veterinary sections are open to every 
farmer; and specially chosen students are 
sent into the field to point out land suited 


to the cultivation of beans, potatoes, and 
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other products, and then to distribute seeds 
to the owners, thus guaranteeing the crop 
as far as can be done. 

The contract approved by Congress in 
1938 with the Banana Company is pro- 
ducing benefits to the country. Almost 
25,000 acres en the Pacific Coast have been 
cleared; the railway has been extended 
118 miles; 822 buildings been 
erected; three hospitals are almost com- 
pleted; electricity and potable water have 
been provided; and a pier for vessels of 
deep draft has been constructed. 

President Cortés closed his message with 
the hope that relations between Congress 
and his successor might be as harmonious 
as those he had enjoyed the past four years. 


have 


Message of the President of 


Mexico 


On September 1, 1940, General Lazaro 
Cardenas presented his annual message 
to the Mexican Congress. Since it was 
his last message as President of Mexico, 
he gave not only a summary of the past 
year’s governmental activities but also a 
general resumé of the efforts and accom- 
plishments of his Administration during 
the six-year period ending in December 
1940. 

The President stated that he felt author- 
ized to say that in the fulfillment of his 
duties as head of the nation he had done 
all that was humanly possible for the 
public good toward seeking a solution of 
the country’s basic problems, and that 
the only standards followed by his Gov- 
ernment had been those set forth in the 
Constitution of 1917. To guarantee the 
aspirations of the Mexican people for 


economic betterment, spiritual liberty, 
and political independence, said the 
President, the fundamental reforms of 


the Constitution had been set in motion: 
and although in complying with the re- 


quirements of law the Executive Power 
had undoubtedly had to take action 
sometimes which affected certain inter- 
ests, prerogatives, and privileges, it none 
the less had successfully dominated all 
resistance by relying upon the moral 
strength of legal institutions and by keep- 
ing clear of arbitrary and dictatorial 
policies. 

One of the most important and trying 
situations with which the Cardenas Admin- 
istration has had to deal has been the oil 
problem, to which the President referred 
at some length in his message. It is a 
matter of general knowledge that the 
Mexican Supreme Court on December 2, 
1939, upheld the constitutionality of the oil 
expropriations. Following the Court’s de- 
cision, one company, according to the 
President, saw fit to enter into negotiations 
with the Mexican Government for a settle- 
ment of indemnification claims, thereby 
giving due recognition to the legality of 
the expropriations; but other companies, in 
lieu of following a like procedure, chose to 
continue their protests and used all means 
in their power to impede or delay the 
attainment of a valuation figure as 
provided by law. ‘The Government, none 
the less, said President Cardenas, under- 
took the necessary legal steps to settle the 
valuation problem, and the Court finally 
set the valuation of real property holdings 
of the expropriated companies at 178,040,- 
150 pesos and the value of all other expro- 
priated property of the companies at 
223513,183 pesos; 7. ¢.,, the Government 
figures it owes the expropriated companies 
a total indemnification of 200,556,333 
pesos. The payments are to be arranged 
on the installment plan as authorized by 
law, and if the affected companies refuse to 
accept the annual payments as they fall 
due, the Government will deposit the 
amount in the Bank of Mexico. 

With this action, said the President, the 
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process of expropriation which began with 
the promulgation of the decree of March 
18, 1938, may be regarded as concluded. 
Expropriation was the only course open to 
the Government in its efforts to protect the 
public interest, continued the President, 
and any other line of action would have 
been equal to abandonment of that interest, 
in view of the oil companies’ refusal to com- 
ply with certain labor contract conditions 
which had been presented to them. The 
attitude of the companies had made immi- 
nent the paralyzation of a large part of the 
petroleum industry, the result of which 
would have been grave internal disorder 
and serious obstruction in the supplying of 
necessary articles of consumption to cities 
and other centers of population. It was to 
prevent this, said the President, as well as 
to defend, conserve, develop, and utilize 
the natural elements of the nation for the 
collective benefit, that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment decreed the expropriation proce- 
dure. The arbitration proposals of the 
United States could not be accepted, he 
continued, because in the judgment of the 
Mexican Government it could not legally 
compromise its national sovereignty. Con- 
sidering what recovery of the country’s 
petroleum wealth meant to the national 
interest, the Government could not but 
refuse any suggestion that might lead to a 
return to the former situation: that is, the 
country’s main source of wealth actually 
under foreign control, even though mas- 
querading under the guise of national com- 
panies. The same care for the national 
interest led the Government to reject vari- 
ous proposals made by the expropriated 
companies themselves in regard to the for- 
mation of a new large enterprise in which 
the expropriated concessions would be con- 
solidated. The President ended his dis- 
cussion of the matter by expressing the hope 
that “the Mexican nation, whose capacity 
for sacrifice and resistance may perhaps be 


put to the test on new occasions through 
the aggressive persistence of the interests 
involved in the struggle, will stand firm in 
its will to defend, under the guidance of its 
Government, the most important element 
of its national wealth.” 

One of the principal concerns of the 
Government, the President stated, was 
to maintain a satisfactory monetary con- 
dition. Total money in circulation in- 
creased progressively from 538 million 
pesos in January 1935 to 930 million pesos 
in August 1940. The general price index, 
which was 94.5 in 1935, reached 127 in 
1939 and 130 in the first half of 1940, while 
the index of industrial production rose 
during the same period from 100 to 120. 
The President pointed out that these fig- 
ures show that the 72.8 percent increase in 
money in circulation was due not alone 
to increased prices but to an increase in 
industrial production as well. 

In 1935 the country’s gold reserve 
amounted to 27.3 million dollars, showing 
thus the beneficial effect of the pegging 
of the peso at 3.60 to the dollar, and it 
rose steadily thereafter to a peak of 51.2 
million dollars in September 1936. The 
following year it began to decline and 
reached a minimum of 21.4 million dollars 
in September 1938. The President attrib- 
uted this decrease to outside circum- 
stances, principally the general fall of 
prices in the world market, but he also 
pointed out that the situation was aggra- 
vated artificially and intentionally by the 
resistance of the oil companies to the labor 
policies of the Government. It was de- 
cided to abandon the 3.60 pegged ex- 
change rate and the Bank of Mexico 
withdrew from the exchange market as a 
precaution against further depletion of the 
reserve. Following the establishment of 
an exchange rate in the neighborhood of 
5 pesos to the dollar, the reserve began to 
recover and reached a total of 31 million 
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dollars at the end of the 1939-40 fiscal 
year. 

The banking system was strengthened 
with the creation of new credit institutions 
(national banks, finance companies, credit 
unions, and similar organizations), repre- 
senting by the middle of 1940 a total 
capital of 248,454,000 pesos. 

The Administration sought to favor the 
processing and manufacture of national 
agricultural products, as well as the im- 
portation of raw materials for manufac- 
ture within the country. Furthermore, 
high export quotas were established for 
certain’ products to permit their foreign 
sale, and subsidies were authorized for 
their production when it was deemed 
advisable. 

Industry and production on the whole 
followed upward trends. There was an 
increase in the production of gold, lead, 
iron, and miscellaneous metals, silver being 
the only one to show a reduction (due to a 
change in the United States Government’s 
silver purchasing policy). A growing 
demand for electrical energy in all parts 
of the country led to the formation of the 
Federal Electric Power Commission to 
take charge of the construction or amplifi- 
cation of power plants. In addition to 
regular budget allocations, the proceeds of 
a 10 per cent consumption tax on elec- 
tricity were earmarked for this work. ‘The 
oil industry, of course, suffered from the 
loss of markets which it had before the 
European war and from maladjustments in 
the industry’s internal organization, but 
the Government is taking steps to correct 
this situation and is confident that produc- 
tion will show an important increase. 

Governmental expenditures, which for 
the year 1939-40 were 577,015,000 pesos, 
totaled 2,742,646,000 for the sexennial 
period. Approximately 608 million pesos 
of this total were dedicated to public works. 
Highways accounted for 220 million 


(financed one-third from current revenues 
and two-thirds from bonds); irrigation 
projects, 160 million; railways, 91 million; 
dams, 33 million; port works, 28 million; 
electric power plants, 20 million; and 
school buildings, 17 million; the balance 
was divided in varying amounts among 
water systems, sanitary works, military 
and Federal buildings, and construction of 
hospitals and medical centers. 

Other major items of expenditure during 
included the following: 
Debt service, 353.4 million pesos; educa- 
tion, 343.8 million (of which 143.4 million 
was for primary, rural, and “Article 123” 
schools, 77.4 million for primary education 
in the Federal District, 40.0 million for 
higher technical education, 21.2 million 
for secondary and workers education, 19.6 
million for agricultural and rural normal 
training, 18.1 million for subsidies to the 
National University and other schools of 
higher learning, 16.0 for military educa- 
tion, and 8.1 for artistic education); gov- 
ernment loans and grants to national 


thew six viears 


banks, insurance companies, sugar and 
henequen enterprises, trust funds, and 
similar purposes, 237 million; public 
health, 84.3 million; and social welfare, 
57.4 million. 

Annual deficits on account of both ordi- 
nary and extraordinary expenditures, 
which totaled 169.8 million pesos during 
the sexennial period, have been met by 
borrowing from the Bank of Mexico. In 
remarking upon the deficit, the President 
emphasized that its total is small compared 
to the total income handled by the Admin- 
istration during the six years, and further, 
that the results of the increased expend- 
itures in terms of public works and other 
material benefits for the country fully 
justify the Government’s recourse to 
borrowing for current expenses. 

Another matter of great importance was 


agrarian reform. President Cardenas re- 
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ferred to the Administration’s agrarian 
policy as one of the necessary aspects of 
national integration, undertaken in obedi- 
ence to the undelayable requirement of 
establishing a solid economic basis for the 
support of three-fourths of the country’s 
population. ‘The Agrarian Code of March 
1934 and the reforms of August 1937 were 
the ruling factors in the Administration’s 
policy. During the period December 1, 
1934-August 31, 1940, a total of 10,651 
ejidos, comprising 45,349,000 acres and 
benefiting 1,020,594 agricultural workers, 
were granted, and an intensive educational 
campaign was waged to achieve the re- 
placement of a desultory and primitive 
agricultural system by modern scientific 
practices. Now, on the basis of its ex- 
perience since 1934, the Administration 
has drafted and sent to the Congress 
a new Agrarian Code which, while em- 
bodying the same fundamental princi- 
ples, is designed to facilitate and improve, 
where necessary, the procedures now in 
effect. 

For the benefit of agriculture in various 
parts of the country, 57 irrigation projects 
of greater or lesser magnitude were 
carried on during the six years of President 
Cardenas’ administration. Of the three 
great projects, the Rio Yaqui-Angostura 
Dam in Sonora will be finished by Decem- 
ber 1940; El Palmito in Durango will be 
57 percent completed; and the Rio San 
Juan-El Azicar Dam in Tamaulipas will 
be 65 percent completed. Twenty-six of 
the smaller projects were finished and work 
on remaining ones is progressing satis- 
factorily. 

The Government proceeded to a reform 
in education, said President Cardenas, in 
compliance with the precepts of the Con- 
stitution. The percentage of illiteracy, 
which was 70 in 1910 and 50 in 1934, was 
cut to 45 by 1940, and the number of 
pupils enrolled in primary schools at 


present is 1,800,000, an increase of about 
400,000 over 1934. The demand for rural 
schools, awakened as a consequence of the 
agrarian policy, is still far from being 
satisfied, even though 16,545 such schools 
are now functioning, of which 13,020 are 
supported by the Federal Government, 
2,406 by the States, and 1,189 by business 
enterprises in compliance with Article 123 
of the Constitution.’ The scope of second-= 
ary education has been greatly broadened, 
and the National Polytechnic Institute, 
established in 1937, was mentioned by the 
President as an important addition to the 
educational system, since it offers oppor- 
tunities for young people to develop special 
skills and to prepare themselves for techni- 
cal and professional careers. 

Closely allied to the general educational 
program are the activities of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, which is carrying on an 
extensive program of education and or- 
ganization for the benefit of indigenous 
communities. The Administration’s views 
and aims in this respect were expressed 
by the President in the same words 
which he used in his inaugural address 
at the First Inter-American Congress on 
Indian Life, which met at Patzcuaro in 
April 1940.? 

Highway construction advanced remark- 
ably during the sexennial period and new 
roads were opened to traffic in many sec- 
tions of the country which hitherto were 











inaccessible. State and Federal highway 
construction figures for the six years are as 
follows: 

ie ey rae ee 

Federal roads Bedale 
Miles Miles 

Surveying and location. . 972 4,376 
Cradineaeesae asec 596 2, 855 
SUTSRVOINE. co onc an o0C 0° 961 3, 061 
@iline peer Gees oc 1, 248 892 








1 See BULLETIN for June 1940, p. 479. 
2 See BULLETIN for October 1940, p. 702 et seq. 
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Railways were likewise extended in vari- 
ous parts of the country. The main con- 
struction job was the 212 miles of the 
Southeastern Railway in Campeche and 
Tabasco, while other shorter lines were 
completed in Puebla, Michoacan, and else- 
where. The Kansas City, Mexico, and 
Oriente Railway in Chihuahua was pur- 
chased and it is proposed by the Govern- 
ment to construct the section that will con- 
nect the line with the port of Topolo- 
bampo, Sinaloa. 

In regard to labor problems, the Chief 
Executive referred particularly to the fact 
that administrative uniformity in the inter- 
pretation of labor legislation and_har- 
monious and conciliatory action of the 
various labor boards, offices, and organiza- 
tions had given good results, not only in the 
settlement of actual labor disputes but also 
in the solution of incipient difficulties. 
The aim of the Federal Government, said 
the President, was to obtain for the workers 
the full benefits conferred upon them by 
law, expecting from them in return a full 
comprehension and realization of their 
own duties, not only because material 
prosperity depends upon a policy of coop- 
eration, understanding, and justice, but 
also because of a higher interest in the 
peace and advancement of the country as 
awhole. As concrete cases he spoke of the 
oil and railway workers, who had been 
brought to a realization both of their 
responsibilities toward the nation and of 
the fact that dissimulation or indifference 
to their binding obligations endangers the 
entire collectivity, whose legitimate inter- 
ests must always prevail over the interests 
of a single group. 

Public health was given particular 
attention by the Administration, said the 
President. During the six years water 
supply systems were constructed in 337 
towns. Health stations and hospitals were 
established and the services of social medi- 


cine and rural hygiene, initiated in 1936, 
were widely extended and did excellent 
work in both curative and preventive 
medicine. The effectiveness of this work 
is shown by the decrease in the death rate 
from 40 per 1,000 during the first decade 
of the century to 21.9 per 1,000 in 1939, 
and the reduction of the mortality rate from 
infectious and parasitic diseases from 650 
per 100,000 in 1934 to 500 in 1939. 

The country’s concept of social welfare 
and public assistance underwent a com- 
plete transformation during the past six 
years, continued the President, and the 
type and amount of service offered showed 
a noteworthy improvement. Previously 
it was held that responsibility for public 
assistance rested upon the localities and 
upon private organizations, and it was 
considered enough to supply the barest 
necessities to those in need. But recog- 
nizing that public assistance is an obliga- 
tion of the State and that it covers a much 
broader field than mere satisfaction of 
basic subsistence needs, the Government 
adopted a nation-wide welfare program 
that includes medical assistance, aid to 
mothers and children, and general social 
therapy directed toward the education and 
rehabilitation of socially and economically 
weak and dependent persons and their 
eventual re-establishment as useful mem- 
bers of society. 

The President spoke at some length 
upon the protection offered by Mexico to 
political refugees, particularly those from 
Spain, and praised the national defense 
work of the Army. He concluded with a 
statement of the Government’s policy of 
respect and guarantee for the life and 
liberty of citizens, and expressed the 
Administration’s recognition and appre- 
ciation of the loyal support of Federal and 
State officials in the development and 
advancement of the program of the 
Revolution. 
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National prizes in Mexico 


By decree national prizes of 10,000 pesos 
each have been established in Mexico 
to be awarded annually for the best 
works in literature, poetry, music, the 
arts, motion picture scenarios, and scien- 
tific research. 

To be eligible for one of the prizes the 
author must be a Mexican citizen, either 
by birth or by naturalization. In the 
latter case citizenship must have been ob- 
tained at least one year before publication 
of the work entered in the competition. 
All works are to be judged solely upon their 
merit in their respective fields, with no 
limitations upon their contents other than 
those established by the Constitution and 
laws of the country upon various forms of 
expression of thought. No restrictions are 
placed upon authors as to philosophical 
belief, social class, school of thought, or 
upon the theme or tendency displayed in 
the work. 

The awarding of the prizes will be in 
charge of an Administrative Committee 
which will function under the Ministry of 
Public Education. Its chairman will be 
the Minister of Public Education and the 
other three members will be representa- 
tives of the National University of Mexico. 

The annual budget of the nation will 
henceforth include an appropriation of 
100,000 pesos to be allocated to the pay- 
ment of these awards and to the publica- 
tion of the prize-winning works. 


Rural Credit Department established 
in Bolivia 
Recognizing that agriculture on its present 
scale in Bolivia has not been meeting na- 
tional requirements and that there has 
been a lack of technical development and 
promotion, the Government of Bolivia by 
means of a decree approved several months 


ago authorized the Central Bank of 
Bolivia to establish a new Department of 
Rural Credit for the purpose of stimulating 
and developing agriculture and animal 
husbandry throughout the country. The 
economic purposes of the new Department 
are described as follows: (1) To organize 
rural credit for the benefit of the pro- 
ducers; (2) to cooperate in rural coloniza- 
tion by means of special mortgage credits; 
(3) to develop projects related to agricul- 
tural credit, such as the exploitation of 
national products and the importation of 
agricultural implements and machinery, 
and (4) to foster a spirit of enterprise and 
organization among the farmers and stock- 
men. 

For the purposes of the decree, the term 
“‘agriculturist”’ includes not only those who 
work the soil but also those engaged in 
animal husbandry and industrial activities 
connected with agriculture, provided that 
they are members of some legally estab- 
lished agricultural society. 

The new Department, whose credit 
operations are limited at all times to 50 
percent of the capital and reserves of the 
Central Bank, is authorized to make mort- 
gage loans for the expansion and improve- 
ment of agricultural enterprises already in 
operation and for the development of rural 
colonization. ‘The limits and amounts of 
these credits will be fixed by the Bank, and 
amortization payments may be arranged 
for periods covering one to ten years. 

Crop loans may be made to the amount 
of 50 percent of the calculated value of the 
crop, although with additional guarantees 
this limit may be exceeded. Livestock 
loans may be made up to 35 percent of the 
value of the stock given as security, but 
as in the case of crop loans, if additional 
security is given, the 35 percent limit may 
be exceeded. Loans for the purchase of 
farm equipment and machinery are limited 
to 15 percent of the cost of the machinery, 
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and the machinery itself will constitute the 
principal security for the loan; but this 
limit likewise may be exceeded if satis- 
factory additional security 1s given. 

These loans are limited to five years. 
The interest rate on all credit operations 
of the Department will be periodically 
fixed by the Bank. In doing so the Bank 
will be required to give due consideration 
to the current economic situation of the 
agricultural industries, however, and the 
interest charged must be at least 1 percent 
less than the standard rate fixed for com- 
mercial operations. 


National Antarctic Commission in 
Argentina 


A National Antarctic Commission estab- 
lished by a recent decree in Argentina will 
function under the direction of the Argen- 
tine Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The new 
Commission will serve as a centralizing 
agency on Antarctic affairs and will act in 
an advisory capacity to the Government in 
relation to the protection and development 
of national interests in the Antarctic zone 
and continent. It will continue the studies 
initiated some time ago in preparation for 
Argentine participation in the Interna- 
tional Polar Exposition and Congress of 
Arctic Explorers which were to have met 
in Norway but which because of events in 
Europe had to be indefinitely postponed. 
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The members of the Commission include 
representatives of the Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs, of Agriculture, and the Navy. 


Tax exemption for agricultural and 
industrial imports in Ecuador 


For the purpose of promoting and facilitat- 
ing national production in Ecuador, an 
emergency decree was approved several 
months ago exempting agricultural and 
industrial machinery and certain raw 
materials from the 50 percent import sur- 
tax which had previously been in effect on 
importations from nations with which 
Ecuador had an unfavorable balance of 
trade. Because of the situation created by 
the European war, it was considered not 
only advisable but necessary to increase 
home production to meet consumption 
requirements. ‘The fact that certain kinds 
of machinery and raw materials could be ob- 
tained only from countries with which the 
trade balance had been unfavorable led to 
the passage of the tax exemption decree. 
In addition to indispensable agricultural 
and industrial machinery, the exemption 
applies to aniline dyes and to artificial silk 
and cotton fibers destined exclusively for 
industries already established or which 
may be established within the country. 

The Ministry of Industry is given author- 
ity to regulate the quantity of imports to 
which the exemption may be applied, 
according to industrial needs. 
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THE PAN AMERICAN Union, now 50 years old, is 
an international organization created and main- 
tained by the twenty-one American Republics: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Origi- 
nally known as the International Bureau of the 
American Republics, it was established in 1890 in 
accordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G, Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations, ‘The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


. 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DrvisIons 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, eco- 
nomics, intellectual cooperation, juridical matters, 
agricultural cooperation, travel, and labor and 
social information. All these divisions maintain 
close relations with official and unofficial bodies 
in the countries members of the Union. The 
Columbus Memorial Library contains 105,000 
volumes and many maps. The BuLietin of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ 
of the institution. For a list of other publications 


of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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THE SOCIAL SECURITY BUILDING, SANTIAGO 


‘The social security laws enacted in 1924 and 1925 extend benefits to many thousands of Chilean workers. 
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Message to 
the Fourth Pan American 


Red Cross Conference 


THE powers of force and cruelty abroad in the world today contrast 
strongly with the deep sentiments of humanitarianism that inspire the 
work of the Red Cross. 

Armed with its strength and nobility of spirit, let us meet the necessity 
of preparing and equipping those who through incomprehension or selfish- 
ness are not now contributing to the collective welfare, and let us form in 
the ranks of the Red Cross a body of self-sacrificing, high-principled 
workers who will effectively help us to rectify social and economic injustices 
and who will join with governments in their efforts to bring about national 
and international justice, social understanding, and harmony. 

The Red Cross must broaden its field of action and enlist the help of 
women in every country, in order that every one of us may not only con- 
tribute to the welfare of our own countries but also serve all humanity in 
a broader spirit of understanding and generosity. 

PEDRO AGUIRRE CERDA 


President of Chile. 
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The Chilean Red Cross 


GENERAL LUIS F. BRIEBA A. 
Chairman of the Central Committee of the Chilean Red Cross 


Cuite adhered to the Geneva Red Cross 
Convention of 1864 by an official decree 
dated June 28, 1879, and deposited its rati- 
fication on November 15, 1879. In due 
time, Chile also adhered to the Geneva 
Conventions of 1906 and 1929. 

The first Red Cross chapter in the 
country was established in December 1903 
at Punta Arenas, that far southern city on 
the Straits of Magellan. Its members 
later organized other chapters in Csorno, 
Tocopilla, Puerto Montt, and Valparaiso. 

In 1914, after the outbreak of the World 
War, in response to a call issued by Gustave 
Ador, President of the International Red 
Cross Committee, on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Geneva Con- 
Monsignor Rafael Edwards, 
Bishop of Dodona and Chaplain General 
of the Chilean Army and Navy, took the 
initiative in organizing the Chilean Wom- 
en’s Red Cross Committee in Santiago, 
the capital. A large number of women 
joined, inspired with the noble aims of the 
world-wide Red Cross movement; and 
then, not content with a mere local devel- 
opment of their work, they undertook to 
extend it to other Chilean cities. 

In 1920 the Government created the 
Central Committee of the Chilean Red 
Cross to direct the organization’s widening 
activities, and in April 1923 a law incor- 
porating the Society was enacted. 

The existence of the Central Committee 
may be divided into two periods: the first, 
from its inception to the end of 1924, dur- 
ing which time its chairmen were Admiral 
Jorge Montt, Ex-President of Chile, 
Marcial Martinez de Ferrari, a former 
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vention, 


diplomat, and Antonio Huneeus, a former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; and the second, 
beginning after an interlude of four years 
and extending to the present time, during 
which period the writer of this article has 
presided over the Committee. 

The Chilean Red Cross has at present 
three provincial committees, in Valparaiso, 
Aconcagua, and Magallanes, and a hun- 
dred local chapters, from Arica in the north 
to Porvenir in Tierra del Fuego, the south- 
ernmost chapter in the world. 

The Chilean Red Cross has devoted itself 
to a program of service for the benefit of the 
destitute, and above all, for needy mothers 
and children. Such activity was approved 
by a resolution passed by the First National 
Red Cross Assembly of Chile in 1934, as 
follows: 


Considering that the most defenseless member 
of human society is the child, it is recommended 
that the chapters devote their services and activi- 
ties by preference to care of the mother and pro- 
tection of the child, from the pre-natal period until 
the child reaches school age. 


The Chilean Red Cross has made prepa- 
ration of an efficient personnel the object 
of special attention from the very begin- 
ning. Regular three-year nursing courses 
and first aid courses for volunteer workers 
have been established. The principal 
School of Nursing is that maintained by 
the Women’s Red Cross Committee of 
Chile, which includes hospital practice in 
the third year and also offers specialized 
courses for war nurses and Red Cross wel- 
fare workers. There are nine other schools 
of nursing, and most of the chapters give 
courses in first aid treatment. 
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The activities of the Chilean Red Cross 
may be classified in the following manner: 


I. Treatments 


Clinics that employ the services of Red 
Cross nurses and volunteer aides have been 
established and free medical and minor 
surgical treatment 1s given to the indigent. 
Some of these clinics have eye, ear, nose, 
and throat sections, and a great many of 
them have ultra-violet ray equipment. 
Consultation centers for mothers and 
children are numerous and there are 32 
dental clinics whose services are offered 
principally to school children. The Te- 
muco chapter supports a 50-bed children’s 
hospital, and the one at Concepcion main- 
tains a hospital of 30 beds for babies. 


II. Health 


The Red Cross operates three preven- 
toriums for school children of six to twelve 
years who are in such a weakened state of 
health as to be susceptible to tuberculosis. 
These preventoriums, located in the moun- 
tains at San José de Maipo, on the sea- 
shore at Papudo, and in the country at 
Belloto-Quilpué, treated over 12,500 chil- 
dren during the decade 1929-39. 

Some chapters operate public baths for 
adults and children and barber shops for 
children. 

Annually since 1937 all the Chilean Red 
Cross chapters have held a health crusade 
week, during which new members have 
been enrolled. The topics emphasized 
in these crusades have been alcoholism, 
the mother and child, public health and 
tuberculosis. All the usual publicity meth- 
ods have been used, particularly lectures in 
labor centers and factories and the distri- 
bution of leaflets and handbills. 


III. Welfare 


All the chapters engage in various types 
of welfare work. These include, for 


example, milk and food stations for chil- 
dren; school lunches; distribution of layettes 
and of clothing for children and adults; 
sewing courses for mothers, in which both 
instruction and materials are furnished; 
sewing and knitting courses for needy 
girls, who thus may learn how to make 
their own clothing; courses in basketry; 
distribution of food and fuel in the winter 
time; Sunday recreation for children; and 
so on. 

In recent years the Red Cross has been 
developing its welfare activities in the form 
of social workers’ visits to the homes of the 
needy for the purpose of instruction and 
aid in such matters as home hygiene, care, 
regularization of family status, birth regis- 
tration, and other similar remedial and 
constructive welfare work. 


IV. Education 


In addition to the information and in- 
struction that the Chilean Red Cross dis- 
seminates through its annual health cru- 
sades, its publications, the press in general, 
and its social workers, there are Junior 
Red Cross units in hundreds of primary 
schools and in various secondary and vo- 
cational schools. These units are doing 
excellent work in fostering civic, social, 
and health education, along with high 
ideals of service. Furthermore, by means 
of national and international student cor- 
respondence, it is helping to instill in the 
vouth of the country a spirit of fellowship 
and love of peace. 


V. Disaster relief 


Whenever a catastrophe occurs in any 
part of the country, the Red Cross assumes 
the task of finding shelter and otherwise 
caring for the homeless, the injured, the 
destitute. All chapters, according to in- 
structions of the Central Committee, must 
maintain a special organization ready for 
immediate action in case of disaster. In 
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Courtesy of the Chilean State Railways 


Concepcion, where nature and climate are 
severe, the Red Cross has many times aided 
the victims of floods and tornadoes, and 
after the earthquake at Talca in‘ 1928 it 
was very helpful. 

When the great earthquake devastated 
Chile in January 1939, the Chilean Red 
Cross was ready and able to give effective 
assistance—not only medical aid to the 
injured, such as was rendered by the mem- 
bers of chapters in the affected areas 
themselves, but also service such as was 





offered by the Chilean Women’s Red 
Cross Committee, whose members will- 
ingly and efficiently accompanied the in- 
jured by train to safer parts of the country. 

Other chapters established emergency 
hospital facilities and supplied food at 
railway stations as trains bearing the sick 
and injured passed through. Still other 
services included care of the victims at 
refugee camps; distribution of food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessaries; and distribu- 
tion of the supplies and contributions of 
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eo 


a, 


the more than thirty Red Cross organiza- 
tions, especially those of America, which 
helped the Chilean Red Cross to give aid 
to more than 31,000 earthquake victims. 


VI. First Ard 


Many of the chapters own ambulances 
for the transportation of the sick and 
injured. Some of these cover a wide 
territory, especially those of Punta Arenas 
and Puerto Natales in Magallanes and 
Porvenir in Tierra del Fuego, which often 


SANTIAGO 


Against the background of the 
snowy Andes is set Santiago, 
one of the most delightful and 
finely situated capitals in the 
Americas. Its busy, friendly 
air, its beautiful parks and 
wealth of flowers, and its hand- 
some buildings charm every 
visitor. On the left of the 
square is La Moneda, the colo- 
nial mint now used as the Pres- 
ident’s palace. ‘The broad 
avenue bears the name of 
Bernardo O’Higgins, the na- 
tional hero of Chile. 


go even into Argentina, finding their way 
in the dead of winter over snow-covered 
trails in order to reach the source of the 
emergency call. ‘Thus the extreme south- 
ern parts of Chile and of Argentina are 
even more closely united by the merciful 
labor of the Chilean Red Cross than by 
their common bonds of history and 
geography. 

Some of the chapters annually set up 
life-saving posts on the beaches in summer. 

Since 1936 several chapters in towns 
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located on the Santiago-Cartagena, high- 
way have given first aid to victims of 
traffic accidents. At present the Chilean 
Red Cross, working with a committee of 
representatives of the General Highway 
Bureau, the Tourist Department, the Auto- 
mobile Club, the police, and municipal 
authorities, is studying the official installa- 
tion of such services along all principal 
highways in the country. 


VIT. Cooperation 


The Chilean Red Cross is ready to 
cooperate on any occasion with civil or 
military authorities, especially in matters 
pertaining to public health. Its quarters 
are available to these officials outside of 
Red Cross office hours, and its personnel 
is lent to help in the medical work of the 
health authorities. 

In former years the Chilean Red Cross 
assumed charge of vaccination campaigns. 
In the current year it is cooperating with 
the Ministry of Public Health in a cam- 
paign for maternal and child welfare. 


VII. Characteristics of the Chilean Red Cross 


All services rendered by the Chilean 
Red Cross are free and its personnel is 
made up of volunteers who do their bit 
toward the support of the organization 
and who work without pay, even the doc- 
tors. Active members of the society 
receive no other recompense for their 
labors than the honor and _ distinction 
that their years of service and unselfish 
devotion to the work of the Central Com- 
mittee confer upon them. 

The Central Committee devised plans 
for the acquisition of property by local 
chapters, with the result that now almost 
all of them have their own premises. 

The Chilean Red Cross has no set pro- 
gram. Its activities are limited only by 
the resources at its disposal. It does not 
compete in any way with other agencies, 


but directs its major efforts toward filling 
gaps in the health and welfare programs 
of the State, municipalities, and private 
charities. Because of this policy, the 
Chilean Red Cross is held in high esteem 
both by the authorities and by the public 
in general. 

The Government has put its stamp of 
approval on the Chilean Red Cross, first 
by the law conferring legal status upon 
the organization, and then in 1939 by 
another law protecting the emblem and 
insignia of the Red Cross, in accordance 
with the 1929 Geneva Convention on the 
wounded and prisoners of war. ‘The Gov- 
ernment is also cooperating to the fullest 
extent to make the celebration of the 
Fourth Pan American Red Cross Confer- 
ence successful. 

The Chilean Red Cross, appreciative of 
the support it receives from the Govern- 
ment, the authorities, and the general 
public, tries constantly to excel in its work. 
Having had the privilege and satisfaction 
of being represented at the majority of 
International Red Cross Conferences and 
at the three Pan American Red Cross 
Conferences, it is working with the greatest 
enthusiasm for the celebration of the ap- 
proaching Fourth Conference, in which 
effort it has the cooperation of the League 
of Red Cross Societies. The Chilean Red 
Cross is hoping for the largest possible 
attendance of delegates from all the na- 
tions of America, since it would unques- 
tionably result in a deepening of the 
understanding and relationship between 
the Red Cross societies of America and 
consequently between the nations of 
America, as well as in the development 
of a greater and more efficient system of 
mutual aid for those in distress. 

This ambitious program can be met 
only by unifying the good intentions and 
good will of all the delegates. From it 
will come better days for all America, the 
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Continent of Peace, for there will thus be 
created indirectly a peaceful realm for 
the whole Western Hemisphere, wherein 
our youth can learn and labor in an in- 
creasing spirit of service, recognizing that 
cooperation among nations yields con- 
structive results, while rivalry leads only to 
destruction. 

Thus the Red Cross of the Americas 


will have accomplished its finest work by 
lessening selfishness, one of the great 
causes of human suffering. To do s0, is 
one of the ideals for which the Interna- 
tional Red Cross has diligently striven 
under the direction of its two great guiding 
organizations: ‘The International Red 
Cross Committee and the League of Red 
Cross Societies. 


Fourth Pan American Red Cross 


Conference 


Santiago, Chile, December 5-14, 1940 


AGENDA 


1. Development of Red Cross activities on the 
American Continents since the Third Pan 
American Conference 

Reports of the National Societies on their 
activities. 

2. The work of the League of Red Cross Societies 
since 1935 

Report of the Secretary General of the 
League. 

3. The work of the International Red Cross 
Committee since 1935 

Report of the International Red Cross 
Committee. 

4. Relations with the public authorities 

a) Co-operation with the health, civil and 
military authorities. 

6) Assistance afforded in connection with 
disasters or public calamities. 

c) Exemptions, special privileges and sub- 
sidies granted by Governments to Red Cross 
Societies in order to facilitate their national 
and international work. 

5. Activities of the National Red Cross Societies 

a) Recruiting of members. National Con- 
ferences. ‘‘Red Cross Weeks.’ Collections, 
entertainments and other means of increasing 
the societies’ revenues (Red Cross industries 


and monopolies, sale of calendars and various 
articles). 

b) Propaganda, publications, posters and 
pamphlets. Articles and news for the press, 
films and radio broadcasts, exhibitions and 
conferences. 

c) Collaboration of the League Secretariat 
in these different fields. 

6. Relief 

a) The roéle of the Red Cross in disasters 
and public calamities. ‘Technical organiza- 
tion of a relief service within the framework 
of a national society. Recruiting of staff. 
First aid courses. Organization of first aid 
detachments. First aid equipment. Practical 
training. 

6) Cooperation with the national and mu- 
nicipal authorities, railway companies, private 
organizations, automobile and _aero-clubs. 
Drawing up of a plan of action. 

c) Aerial relief. Use of military, civil and 
commercial aviation. Reconnaissance flights 
over the devastated area. Transport of 
doctors, nurses, medical supplies and food. 
Relief carried by parachute to communities 
cut off by a disaster. ‘Transport of the sick 
and injured. 
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d) Raising of funds for relief activities. 

e) Cooperation of national societies in 
international relief activities for victims of 
disasters, calamities, war, etc. Appeals by the 
International Red Cross organizations for the 
purpose of obtaining gifts in money and in 
kind. Rolé of the International Red Cross 
organizations in coordinating the relief work. 

f) First aid posts on highways. 

g) First aid posts on beaches. Life-saving. 


7, Health and Social Assistance 


a) Popular health propaganda and health 
instruction. 

b) Red Cross hospitals, dispensaries, health 
centers and social service centers. 

c) Protection of mother and child. Ma- 
ternity hospitals, consultations, infants’ homes, 
milk distribution centers, canteens for mothers, 
nursery schools, canteens for children, homes, 
etc. 

d) The campaign against social diseases. 
Anti-tuberculosis dispensaries, preventoria 
and sanatoria. Venereal disease consultation 
centers and dispensaries. The campaign 
against trachoma, the prevention of blindness 
and aid to the blind. 

e) Red Cross campaign against malaria, 
and parasitic and tropical diseases. 

J) Red Cross participation in the campaign 
for the betterment of rural health conditions. 

g) Health in the mercantile marine; med- 
ical and first aid manuals; minimum require- 
ments for first aid. Medical consultations by 
radio, 


8. Nursing 


a) Creation and development of Red Cross 
nursing schools. Basic programme. Train- 
ing of administrative and teaching staff, 

b) Post-graduate courses and study periods. 
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Specialized training for maternity and child 
welfare, anti-tuberculosis work, etc. Scholar- 
ships. Cooperation and technical assistance 
of the League Secretariat in these fields. 

c) Training of public health nurses and 
welfare workers. Part played by the latter 
in Red Cross action for the improvement 
of social hygiene and for the assistance of 
emigrants and the unemployed. 

d) Training of auxiliary aides (‘“‘Samari- 
tanas’). Their réle in the Red Cross. 

e) The training of air-ambulance nurses 
and auxiliaries. Their réle in disaster relief. 


9. Junior Red Cross 


a) The Junior Red Cross Section is an 
integral part of the Red Cross Society. Con- 
stitution of central executive and local com- 
mittees. Recruiting methods. Formation of 
school groups. Finances (membership fees 
and subsidies). Relations with the Ministry 
of Education, the school authorities, primary 
and secondary school teachers, and with other 
youth organizations. The Junior Red Cross 
as a factor in education. : 

b) National activities. Health (school and 
community; personal hygiene). Service in 
school and in the community. National 
Junior Red Cross meetings. 

c) Activities in the international field. 
Inter-school correspondence (its purpose, 
educational value; practical considerations). 
Exchanges of visits. J. R. C. meetings and 
manifestations on the American Continents. 

d) Co-operation of Juniors in national and 
international disaster relief. 

e) Junior Red Cross publications. Propa- 
ganda methods. ‘The Junior Red Cross spirit. 

f) Relations between the national Junior 
Sections and the League Secretariat. 





Reminiscences 


Apropos of the IV Pan American Red Cross 


Conference 


AGUSTIN EDWARDS 


Delegate of the Chilean Government to the Geneva Conference of 1906; Chairman of the Chilean Red 
Cross Delegation to the XVI International Red Cross Conference 


Tuirty-FouR years ago I had the honor 
of representing Chile at the international 
conference that met at Geneva to revise 
and expand into a new instrument the 
first Red Cross Convention, signed in the 
same city in 1864 at the instance of Jean 
Henri Dunant, one of the sons of Switzer- 
land who brought special fame to what 
might well be called the humanitarian cap- 
ital of the world. Dunant was thirty-six 
years old when he began his great crusade 
in the church of the Italian hamlet of Cast- 
iglione della Stiviere, to which he carried, 
with the aid of compassionate men and self- 
sacrificing women, the French, Austrians, 
and Italians fallen in the bloody battle of 
Solferino on June 24, 1859. For the first 
time in any war, the wounded were cared 
for without regard to nationality. 
Dunant, filled with the beautiful spirit 
of human compassion, inspired his volun- 
tary helpers by telling them that the fallen 
enemy is no longer an enemy. Some 
90,000 were left on the field of one of the 
bloodiest battles recorded in history, in 
which the combatants of both armies 
totaled approximately 300,000. 

How had that idea come to possess the 
spirit of Dunant, who happened to be in 
Castiglione at the time when the French- 
Piedmontese troops, under Napoleon, met 
the Austrians, commanded by the Em- 
peror Franz Josef? Another harsher war, 
fought on the shores of the Black Sea, in 


which more fatalities were probably suf- 
fered from the climate than from bullets, 
had in 1854 drawn the ‘Angel with the 
Lamp”’—as Florence Nightingale was 
gratefully called—to the hospitals of 
Scutari and Balaklava, to aid the victims 
of disease and warfare at the siege of 
Sebastopol, in the battles of Balaklava and 
Inkermann, and through the whole Cri- 
mean campaign. ‘The death-rate in the 
hospitals was 42 percent. Florence Night- 
ingale, in four months of superhuman 
labor, reduced that high figure to two per- 
cent. Her fame and her writings spread 
through-out Europe and came to the 
attention of Dunant. Into the soul of the 
pitying and self-sacrificing Genevan fell 
the seed that four years later was to bear 
fruit at Solferino. 

Dunant became the apostle who preached 
the new doctrine in the capitals of Europe. 
Since the eighteenth century one _phi- 
lanthropist after another had struggled to 
mitigate the horrors of war. In 1762 and 
1768 M. de Chamousset, general supervisor 
of hospitals for the French royal army, and 
Peyrilhe, a chemistry professor in Paris, 
had put forward the idea of respecting, 
protecting, and caring for the wounded. 
From time to time military commanders 
had made agreements recognizing the 
inviolability of hospitals, such as, for 
example, the pact between Lord Stair, 
representative of George II of England, 
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and Marshal de Noailles of France, signed 
at Aschaffenburg on June 27, 1743; but 
the custom of robbing, ill-treating, and 
even killing the wounded still prevailed. 
The Red Cross succeeded in making 
headway only because of the efforts of 
Florence Nightingale, its forerunner, and 
Jean Henri Dunant, its founder. His 
book Souvenir de Solferino was read eagerly 
throughout the world. The doors of the 
European courts were opened to him. 
He had an interview with Napoleon III. 
He was summoned by Queen Augusta of 
Prussia, who told him that she and the 
King would see that his work was success- 
ful. The royal houses of Holland, Italy, 
and Sweden also offered him their support. 

There existed, however, no organization 
to embody and coordinate these noble 
impulses and thus serve Dunant as the 
means for arriving at an international 
agreement that would convert into a con- 
tractual obligation what up to that time 
was only an idea, though one that was 
steadily gaining adherents. A friend of 
Dunant’s, Gustave Moynier, whose ac- 
quaintance I made when, as an old man, 
he delivered the opening address at the 
Red Cross Conference of 1906—which 
made him its Honorary President—was in 
1859 the head of a local organization called 
the Société Génevoise d’Utilité Publique. 
Inspired by Dunant, Moynier suggested 
that the Society consider how to attach a 
voluntary ambulance corps to belligerent 
armies, and the Society decided to take 
advantage of the International Welfare 
Congress scheduled to meet in 1863 to 
give legal status to the idea. 

The Congress, unfortunately, was not 
held, but the Society was not dismayed. 
Neither Dunant nor Moynier was a man 
to be daunted by obstacles. Dunant 
decided to appoint a committee from 
members of the Society, which should 
invite twenty European States to an inter- 


national conference to examine the means 
of ‘meeting the inadequacies of the Sani- 
tary Service of armies in the field.” And 
on October 26, 1863, the conference met. 
Its resolutions were not final, but ‘‘a red 
cross on a white ground”? was chosen as 
the emblem symbolizing the new idea. 
Although the conference created no new 
rules of international law in time of war, 
it gave a vigorous impulse to Dunant’s 
proposal. His native land would not 
permit it to come to naught. 

The Government of Switzerland realized 
that to make the movement successful it 
would have to sponsor officially an inter- 
national conference, and it therefore in- 
vited 25 sovereign States to meet at 
Geneva in August 1864. Fifteen accepted 
the invitation; of the other nine, the dele- 
gates of five found it physically impossi- 
ble to arrive in time. ‘Those represented 
besides Switzerland were France, Great 
Britain, the United States, Prussia, Baden, 
Belgium, Denmark, Spain, Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Italy, The Netherlands, Portugal, 
Saxony, Sweden-Norway, and Wiurtem- 
burg. On August 22, 1864, a simple 
convention of 10 articles was signed, 
definitely providing for the neutrality of 
ambulances and hospitals with their respec- 
tive personnel, compulsory care for the 
sick and wounded, irrespective of national- 
ity, and the Red Cross emblem. The 
instrument was left open for signature by 
States not attending the conference. All 
nations, one after another, and Chile 
among them, signed in the course of 
time. The seed sown by Dunant has 
become a great and beneficent tree, under 
whose wide-spreading branches the suffer- 
ing of all nations on earth may find 
shelter. Six years after the Convention 
had been signed, the Red Cross succored 
the 510,000 victims of the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870. 

Another conference, 35 


years later, 
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recognized the right of the Swiss Govern- 
ment to take the initiative in convoking a 
new diplomatic conference to revise the 
somewhat embryonic Convention of 1864. 
Switzerland called such a meeting in 1906 
and prepared the agenda, which was based 
on the various draft revisions suggested as 
the result of 42 years’ experience since the 
original instrument was signed. In the 
new draft convention, protection and care 
of, and respect for, the wounded were 
extended and increased. It was also neces- 
sary to fill in omissions and correct imper- 
fections revealed during that long period. 

Thirty-five nations, Chile among them, 
attended the conference, which began its 
labors on June 11, 1906, in the State 
Council Chamber of the City Hall at 
Geneva, and carried them to a successful 
conclusion in 25 days. On July 6 a con- 
vention of 33 articles, which enlarged, 
clarified, and made more definite the 1864 
Convention, was signed. It was the joint 
work of diplomats, army officers, interna- 
tional law experts, and physicians. ‘The 
plenipotentiaries from America _ there 
played the role of coordinating the not 
always harmonious ideas of men who 
examined the proposals, each according to 
the criterion of his own profession. Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Mexico, Peru, the United States, and 
Uruguay, with rare exceptions, voted 
alike on the resolutions, although they had 
not previously consulted one another. 

Article 10 of the 1906 Convention created 
the Volunteer Aid Societies; these organi- 
zations, which the rudimentary Convention 
of 1864 had not included in its provisions, 
were given government recognition. ‘The 
door was thus opened to enable the hu- 
mane activities of the Red Cross to include 
not only war victims, but also those of all 
great human disasters: earthquakes, fires, 
epidemics, floods, shipwrecks. 

The Red Cross Conference of 1906 made 


a deep impression on all of us who at- 
tended it. I can still hear M. Moynier 
delivering his opening address and telling 
us, In a quavering voice, that for him that 
hour was one of deep and sweet emotion. 
And why should it not have been, since 
he was remembering the occasion in 1863, 
43 years before, when the Société Géne- 
voise d’Utilité Publique laid the founda- 
tion for what was to become the Red 
Cross, and the thirty-six men present rose 
from their seats to crowd around him and 
shake his hand, with tears in their eyes, 
convinced that they had just laid the 
foundations of an institution marking an 
epoch in the annals of humanity! 

A year after the 1906 Convention was 
signed, the Second Hague Peace Confer- 
ence extended its provisions to maritime 
warfare. 

I 


Nine international Red Cross Confer- 
ences have been held since 1906, the last 
at London in 1938: ‘There I had. the 
honor of being chairman of the Chilean 
delegation, composed of Sra. Amanda 
Brieba de Lorca, Honorary Director of 
the Chilean Women’s Red Cross Commit- 
tee, Rear Admiral Calixto Rogers, and 
Sr. Luis Renard, Counsellor of the Chilean 
Embassy in London. 

In contrast to the twelve States that 
originally signed the 1864 Convention, 
thirty-five signed that of 1906. At the 
International Conference at London in 
1938, fifty-eight countries were repre- 
sented, namely: 

Afghanistan, Albania, Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Danzig, Denmark, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, Egypt, Eire, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Luxemburg, The Netherlands, New 


Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, ‘The 
Papal State, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
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Rumania, South Africa, Siam, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics, the United States, Uruguay, Vene- 


zuela, and Yugoslavia. 
In the 74 years that had elapsed since 


1864, the number of nations enrolled 
under the banner of the Red Cross had 
more than quadrupled. 

The program of the 1938 Conference 
was very broad, revealing how the great 
humanitarian work of the Red Cross had 
continued to open new horizons and extend 
its beneficent activities. It was necessary 
to divide the work among four groups: the 
General Commission, the Legal Commis- 
sion, the Relief Commission, and the Edu- 
cation Commission. All of them dealt 
with questions of the greatest humanitarian 
interest, and their deliberations were car- 
ried on in a spirit that emphasized a 
generous desire for united action in the 
face of suffering, a desire that inspired the 
creation of the magnificent institution that 
when disaster strikes and even in normal 
times bears through the world the noble 
and consoling emblem of the Red Cross, 
symbolic of the sublime teachings of 
Christ. 

The Duke of Gloucester presided at the 
opening session, and called the attention 
of the Conference to the need for achieving 
by all possible means the protection of the 
civilian population, especially women and 
children, against the effects of air or other 
bombardment. Who would have thought 
or dreamed of that necessity in 1864, or 
even in 1906? The introduction of this 
new factor in human destruction during 
the European War of 1914-18 and in the 
more recent civil war in Spain inspired 
the words of the Duke of Gloucester. As 
dangers multiply, the humanitarian action 
of the Red Cross should also be multi- 
plied. Does not the frightful slaughter of 
the war we are now witnessing reveal how 
necessary that warning was at the London 
Conference in 1938? Something has been 


done since then, but much more still 
remains to be done. 

In compliance with the instructions of 
the Central Committee of the Chilean Red 
Cross, its delegation presented at the XVI 
International Conference a draft resolu- 
tion to give universal application to an 
agreement of the II Pan American Red 
Cross Conference, held at Washington in 
1926, to the effect that no Red Cross sec- 
tion, delegation, or committee be estab- 
lished on foreign soil without the consent of 
the Central Committee of the National 
society, with but one exception, namely, 
under extraordinary circumstances, and 
then only temporarily and for a previously 
determined purpose. This proposal was 
the subject of some debate in the General 
Commission, since it was intended to 
clarify a resolution passed by the X Inter- 
national Conference of Geneva of 1921, 
which in application was the cause of fric- 
tion between the foreign societies trying to 
establish branches in territory outside their 
jurisdiction and the national societies exist- 
ing in such places. ‘The 1921 Geneva reso- 
lution contradicted itself, since although in 
the first part it stated that no foreign dele- 
gations could be formed without permis- 
sion from the Central Committee of the 
respective country, in the second part it 
laid upon those Central Committees the 
obligation of giving the fullest possible con- 
sent to such requests, when said delegations 
worked exclusively among their compatriots, with 
the additional provision that, in case of dis- 
agreement, differences should be referred 
to the supreme authority of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. 

The Chilean delegation impressed upon 
the London Conference how difficult it was 
to prevent friction between Central Red 
Cross Committees and branches attempt- 
ing to work in territory outside their 
national jurisdiction, because of the funda- 
mentally different juridical bases for deter- 
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mining nationality in Europe and in the 
Americas, and hence for deciding who are 
compatriots and who nationals of the coun- 
try in which the foreign branches wish to 
carry on their activities. European legis- 
lation, in matters of nationality, is governed 
by the principle of jus sanguims, while the 
American is based on jus soli. It is obvious, 
therefore, that a foreign branch might 
claim as compatriots individuals whom the 
Central Committee would consider na- 
tionals, and that this would inevitably 
happen in practice and be most serious in 
the American nations that have had the 
largest volume of European immigration in 
recent years. 

The possibility of friction outlined by 
the Chilean delegation was recognized by 
the Conference, and the proposal that uni- 
versal application be given to the resolu- 
tion adopted at the II Pan American 
Conference at Washington in 1926 and 
summarized above was unanimously 
adopted with slight verbal changes, which 
did not in any way alter its meaning. 

In the XVI Conference, at the initiative 
of Great Britain, it was agreed to consider, 
through the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, the best way to unite in a 
single text the provisions of the Geneva 
and The Hague Conventions of 1906 and 
1907, respectively, which hitherto had 
been the cornerstones of the work of the 
Red Cross, and had been reinforced by 
resolutions taken at the various Inter- 
national Conferences. ‘These resolutions, 
while undoubtedly of great moral effective- 
ness, lacked juridical character and did 
not have the precision and force of con- 
tractual obligations. Vindictive warfare 
has spread over all the world. Cruel and 
terrifying means of destruction are now in 
use; the obligation to distinguish between 
combatants and non-combatants is being 
increasingly disregarded; and the growing 
participation in war operations and in the 


manufacture of arms on the part of those 
who in normal times compose the civilian 


‘population makes such distinction daily 


more difficult. Surely, therefore, all civ- 
ilized nations of the world where there has 
been a reawakening of deep compassion 
for the victims of bloodshed, mutilation, 
disease, suffering of all kinds, both physical 
and spiritual, left like an infernal imprint 
on human society by the fury of man 
against man, will be led to seek in a new 
international Red Cross convention not 
only the combination of the Geneva and 
The Hague Conventions in a single text, 
as Great Britain proposed at that confer- 
ence, but the adoption of measures to 
prevent humanity from continuing to 
plunge madly into the abyss of its own 
destruction. 

With a presentiment of what so soon 
thereafter came to pass, the Chilean dele- 
gation to the XVI Conference pointed out 
measures that would give practical results, 
not only in protecting the lives of innocent 
persons having no connection with war 
operations, but also in saving from blind 
destructive fury monuments, buildings, 
works of art, and all that human civiliza- 
tion and culture has accumulated through 
the years at the cost of enormous skill and 
financial sacrifices. The Chilean delega- 
tion called the attention of the conference 
to the responsibility of those governments 
that, in time of peace as in time of war, 
built, maintained, and enlarged munitions 
and war-material factories in great cities 
or densely populated centers. Such a con- 
dition is indeed an invitation to slaughter 
civilians and to destroy non-military objec- 
tives. ‘The Chilean delegation pointed out 
further that the transfer of such factories 
to sites far from great capitals and popu- 
lated centers would mean a double pro- 
tection: that of the cities themselves and 
their civil population, and that of the 
armament and munitions factories, whose 
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construction could be made bomb-proof. 
The delegation added that although the 
transfer might involve the expenditure of 
vast sums of money, they would be insig- 
nificant in comparison with the value of 
the human lives thus protected and of the 
treasures accumulated through many years 
and even centuries, which would thereby 
be saved from danger. 

This suggestion of the Chilean delegation 
was applauded by all the other delegations 
to the Conference. The present war has 
made plain the need for seeking an agree- 
ment from all governments to put it into 
practice. Have we not seen that, faced 
with the fear of the most horrible destruc- 
tion, France and Italy deemed it impera- 
tive to declare Paris and Rome open cities? 
Would it not have been better if that de- 
cision had had a universal and permanent 
character, instead of being an emergency 
measure which might be disregarded at 
any moment? 

It is hoped that the approaching IV 
Pan American Conference of the Red 
Cross at Santiago, Chile, will adopt as a 
formal resolution this suggestion of the 
Chilean delegation to the XVI Interna- 
tional Red Cross Conference of 1938, and 
offer it as an American proposal to the 
next International Conference, to be con- 
voked as soon as the reestablishment of 
peace permits. 


III 


In compliance with a resolution of the 
Third Pan American Conference of Red 
Cross Societies, the Fourth will be held 
in Santiago, and the Chilean National 
Committee has drafted a program that 
includes all aspects of the humanitarian 
work carried on by these societies through- 
out the world. At the London Confer- 
ence, the Chilean delegation, at the 
instance of its Government and_ the 
national Red Cross, invited the Inter- 


national Committee of the Red Cross, the 
League of Red Cross Societies, and all 
other national societies to attend the 
meeting. 

The program of the conference is com- 
prehensive. It will permit the delega- 
tions to join in strengthening their organ- 
izations, whose charitable mission it is to 
prevent and alleviate human suffering of 
divers kinds. The International Com- 
mittee and the League of Red Cross Soci- 
eties will have an opportunity to inform 
this American meeting of Red Cross 
experience, at once tragic and profitable, 
in the present European war. Until 
peace is reestablished and another Inter- 
national Conference can be held, such 
consultation should help unify views, so 
that we may draft an international con- 
vention that will take into consideration 
the different aspects and proposals offered 
to the scrutiny of all men of feeling and 
good will. It is to be hoped that the pain- 
ful circumstances prevailing in Europe 
and the transportation difficulties due to 
the war will not prevent the attendance of 
representatives of the International Com- 
mittee, the League of Red Cross Societies 
and national societies of the entire world. 

The Red Cross was born to mitigate the 
horrors and suffering of war in Europe, 
where it has been called upon to fulfill its 
mission primarily on battlefields and in 
bombarded cities. In America, where 
Providence has spared us from living in 
a latent or active state of war and we have 
suffered only sporadic conflicts, the Red 
Cross has concentrated its activity on 
another kind of calamity, and is trying to 
mitigate the sufferings of victims of epi- 
demics, earthquakes, floods, and ship- 
wrecks. It also carries on intensive health 
and educational campaigns, perhaps more 
necessary in our countries than among 
nations enjoying the older culture of the 
European continent. In America, still 
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comparatively unpopulated if its immense 
area is taken into consideration, we need 
to give special attention and care to moth- 
ers and children, because on their welfare 
depends the growth of the population. 
This same need for protecting the race has 
led the American nations to increase their 
efforts to prolong life and combat such 
evils as malaria, tuberculosis, and other 
social, parasitical and tropical diseases. 
The American Red Cross societies have 
developed and can still continue to de- 
velop their activities in this field, which 
lies definitely within their province. They 
have yet another fertile and very promising 
field in the education of American youth 
in the work of the Red Cross; boys and 
girls should be imbued with charitable 
fervor and a sense of obligation to aid those 
of their fellow men who are victims of 
disaster. Such education is comparatively 
easy in the European nations, with their 


great concentrations of humanity; it is - 


more difficult in America, where the pop- 
ulation is sparse. Some problems of im- 
portance to American Red Cross societies 
are less acute in European societies. Hence 
the program of the IV Pan American Red 
Cross Conference contemplates a series of 
activities that will offer the delegations 
attending it fresh fields for work and 
discussion. 

If, as we wish and hope, the Interna- 
tional Committee, the League of Red 
Cross Societies, and European and Asiatic 
National Societies are represented at the 
IV Pan American Conference at Santiago, 
they can bring to its deliberations valuable 
information on the formidable humani- 
tarian problems with which they have 


had to deal in connection with the migra- 
tion of great human masses overwhelmed 
by hostilities or cruelly persecuted by 
slurs on their race or beliefs, and in con- 
nection with air bombardments and all 
the train of calamities that the conflict 
has loosed on other continents. 

Such an exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences, under the aegis of the Red Cross, 
can and should be of mutual profit. It 
is to be hoped that a lasting peace may 
soon be reestablished in Europe and that 
the humanitarian activities of the Red 
Cross in peaceful and constructive tasks 
may soon overshadow its mission of alle- 
viating the suffering deliberately caused 
by the unbridled passions of men. And if: 
unfortunately in these days when distances: 
have virtually disappeared and the reper- 
cussions of war extend to all nations, our 
America should be drawn in and suffer 


-. the same anguish as the Old World, the 


experience of the European delegations 
and the discussion arising therefrom at 
the Santiago Conference would be of 
great profit to the American delegations. 
The IV Pan American Red Cross Con- 
ference has, then, a vast field of action and 
a splendid opportunity to give a great 
impulse to the noble work of the Red 
Cross in the manifold phases of its humani- 
tarian mission, with the assistance of dele- 
gates from the New and the Old Conti- 
nents. Once more proof will be given 
that the Red Cross recognizes no frontiers, 
no difference of nation or continent, in 
its efforts to bring together men of all 
races, all creeds, and all tongues, in the 
serene, unclouded atmosphere of charity, 
self-sacrifice, pity and compassion. 





MEMORIAL TO AMERICAN RED CROSS NURSES 


In the garden between the three Red Cross buildings in Washington stands this monument by R. Tait 
McKenzie, a memorial to Jane A. Delano, Chairman of the National Committee of Red Cross Nursing 
Service from 1909-19, and to the 296 nurses who died in service during the World War. 


The Red Cross in America 


A. R. LARROSA 
Director of the Ibero-American Office of the League of Red Cross Societies 


SEVENTEEN years have passed since there 
took place at Buenos Aires the First Pan 
American Red Cross Conference—a 
gathering which in its sphere may well 
be likened to Bolivar’s Congress of 
Panama. 

The Red Cross of America, like that of 
Europe, had its origin in war. In 1864, 
while the diplomatic conference called by 
the Swiss Government was working out the 
First Red Cross Convention of Geneva, 
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war, accompanied by all its sinister retinue 
of epidemics, was being waged in South 
America. It was an inhuman war, in 
which the ragged, hungry soldiers were 
shaken more with fever than with hatred 
of the enemy. A Brazilian woman, Anna 
Nery, set forth from Bahia with a group of 
volunteers on a noble mission of mercy. 
She remained in the inhospitable pampa 
for four years, healing the wounded, con- 
soling the sick, catching the last words of 
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the dying. Fate even reserved for her the 
heart-rending experience of one day find- 
ing, among a great heap of the dead, the 
body of her own son. 

While Anna Nery of Brazil was thus 
engaged in her mission of mercy, a con- 
temporary, Clara Barton of the United 
States, undertook similar work among the 
soldiers of her own war-torn country. 
Before the Civil War in the United States, 
Miss Barton was employed as a copyist by 
the United States Government, but upon 
its outbreak she volunteered her services 
and worked with great zeal for the relief 
of the wounded soldiers. After the war 
she organized a missing-soldiers bureau in 
Washington and through her efforts the 
graves of more than twelve thousand sol- 
diers were identified and marked. By the 
time that task was ended, the Franco- 
Prussian War was raging in Europe. 
That conflict kindled anew her desire to 
serve mankind, and she went abroad to 
assist in organizing military hospitals and 
in distributing relief supplies to the poor 
and needy. Upon her return home she 
bent all her efforts toward effecting the 
organization of the Red Cross in the 
United States, and when they were finally 
successful in 1881-82, she became the 
first president of the American Red Cross 
and continued in the post until 1905. 

These two American women, symbolic 
of mercy and greatness of soul, whose 
qualities of humanitarianism flowered so 
brilliantly amid the cruelties and hard- 
ships of war, are outstanding among the 
forerunners and founders of Red Cross 
societies. 

Of the fourteen societies existing in 
America when Henry P. Davison, chair- 
man of the American Red Cross War Coun- 
cil, conceived the idea of uniting all the Red 
Cross societies of the world in one federa- 
tion, only nine had asked for recognition 
by the International Committee of Ge- 


neva and been accredited to the others. 
Of these nine, one had distributed its 
funds among the needy and then dis- 
banded, and in another only the chair- 
man carried on any active work. 

The truth is that only with the founda- 
tion of the League of Red Cross Societies 
in June 1919 did there come an awakening 
of the Red Cross movement in Latin 
America, and the movement was not in 
full swing until 1923, after the First Pan 
American Red Cross Conference was held 
at Buenos Aires. 

From the Straits of Magellan to Bering 
Strait, there is now no place in America 
where the banner of the Red Cross does 
not float. 

It would be an interminable task to list 
all the work done by each society. Every 
kind of activity which can contribute to 
the health and the well-being of mankind 





Courtesy of American Red Cross 


A JUNIOR RED CROSS WORKER 


Among the activities of the Junior Red Cross is the 
making of garments to be distributed among war 
victims. 


A URUGUAYAN 
AMBULANCE IN 
1897 
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MEDICAL SUPPLIES FOR A COUNTRY IN DISTRESS 


At the time of the 1939 earthquake in Chile, the American Red Cross was one of the sister societies sending 
medical supplies, food, and clothing by plane. 
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ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS DISPENSARY OF THE COLOMBIAN RED CROSS, BOGOTA 





rt 


Courtesy of League of Red Cross Societies 


VOLUNTEER NURSING AIDS OF THE VENEZUELAN RED CROSS IN FRONT OF THE 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
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falls within the Red Cross program. Cam- 
paigns against tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases have been undertaken, as in 
Brazil and Argentina; in Costa Rica low- 
cost houses have been constructed; in 
Chile free barber shops for children have 
been opened; in Panama welfare work is 
done in the leprosariums and _ prisons; 
in still other places tropical anemia, 
malaria, and trachoma are fought; arte- 
sian wells are dug; first aid posts are 
established along highways and life-saving 
stations on beaches; radio talks are given; 
magazines, pamphlets, handbooks, posters, 
and films are issued. In each of the 
great Red Cross hospitals of Argentina, 
Brazil, Cuba, Chile, and Mexico, the aver- 
age number of consultations exceeds 
50,000 a year. According to 1938 sta- 
tistics, services given in the Red Cross 
hospital of Caracas—consultations, treat- 
ments, Operations, serum injections, etc.— 
totaled over 648,000. In the Guatemalan 
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Red Cross clinics, more than 28,000 cases 
were treated. In the Red Cross dispen- 
saries at San José, Costa Rica, in 1939 
15,230 cases received attention, including 
ultra-violet-ray treatments, serum injec- 
tions, vaccinations, and first aid to acci- 
dent victims. In the anti-tuberculosis, 
clinical, and maternity centers of the 
Colombian Red Cross in Bogota, treat- 
ments during the past year totaled 
585,170. Visits to dental and other clinics 
operated by the Chilean Red Cross 
annually surpass the million mark. The 
societies of Nicaragua, Honduras, and 
Haiti also carry on similarly important 


and interesting work. In general, all 


central committees and nearly all local 
chapters in the Americas support free 
dispensaries or clinics, with the result that 
social welfare in many isolated communi- 
ties and even in larger and more important 
towns is often in charge of the Red Cross. 
In Panama, for example, the Red Cross 





A CLOSING FESTIVAL AT THE THIRD PAN AMERICAN RED CROSS CONFERENCE 


This conference, which took place at Rio de Janeiro in 1935, voted that the next should be held in 
Santiago. 
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TRANSPORTS OF THE HABANA CHAPTER, CUBAN RED CROSS 


at present has charge of the administration 
of the following institutions: a home for 
the aged, three children’s homes, a chil- 
dren’s preventorium, home for dependent 
girls, and women’s reformatory. Another 
Red Cross activity which is almost con- 
tinent-wide in scope is ambulance service. 
Planes for this purpose are available. 

In few nations is there a more serious 
problem than infant mortality. For this 
reason infant and child health activities 
occupy a prominent place in the work of 
Latin American Red Cross societies. As 
specific examples of this line of endeavor 
mention may be made of the Red Cross 
children’s homes in Uruguay, the four 
maternity hospitals and the preventoriums 
of the Chilean Red Cross, the maternity 
hospitals in S40 Paulo and Ciudad Trujillo, 
the day nurseries of the Ecuadorean Red 
Cross, and the countless other day nurs- 
eries, milk stations, child health and free 
restaurants for mothers and children which 
the Red Cross has established in even the 
most remote towns and villages of America. 


In all countries the Red Cross gives 
instruction in nursing, and in some coun- 
tries schools of nursing have been estab- 
lished which offer complete professional 
training to women. The school of the 
Mexican Red Cross is part of the National 
University and its certificates are officially 
recognized. The school of the Colombian 
Red Cross trains both hospital and visiting 
nurses and its course of study is the same 
as that of the University nursing school. 
The Dominican Red Cross school has the 
three-year program required by the 
School of Medicine. Still other important 
Red Cross schools are those in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and Venezuela, and mention 
should also be made of the schools for 
volunteer nursing aides which have been 
gaining such momentum in various coun- 
tries, especially Argentina and Venezuela. 

The idea of enrolling children under the 
banner of the Red Cross has had great 
appeal in the New World, especially in 
the United States. The Junior Red Cross 
has developed to a great extent in Chile, 
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for example, where it has a broad program 
of activity; in Peru, where it recently 
sponsored a health campaign with ad- 
mirable results; and in Mexico, Argentina, 
Cuba, Venezuela, Ecuador, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, and Honduras. 

There is no more beautiful example of 
the spirit of solidarity and fellowship that 
animates the Red Cross societies of the 
American continent than their spontaneity 


in giving help when misfortune overtakes 
a country. When the great earthquake 
struck Chile in 1939, leaving devastation, 
sorrow, and suffering in its wake, the 
overwhelming generosity of the American 
Red Cross societies spoke more clearly 
than any words of the efficient action and 
the sentiments of altruism and sublime 
humanitarianism motivating the great 
international organization of which they 
are part. 





INTERNATIONAL DISASTER RELIEF 


Argentine Red Cross nurses flew to Chile to render assistance to victims of the 
. 1939 earthquake. 


Chile’s Southern Vacationland 


ROBERT KING HALL and MARGARET GWENLLIAN STANTON 


“Come visiT the beautiful lakes of southern 
Chile.’ ‘This invitation flashed from a 
newspaper page on a cold New York day. 
To many readers it stirred a vague rest- 
lessness and longing to travel to new 
scenes and new places. To others it 
awoke memories of an enchanted region 
centering around the snow-capped volcano 
Osorno and that fairyland of deep green 
lakes, tumbling waterfalls, and eternal 
snows which marks one of the famous 
passes across the Andes. 

The tradition of the years has turned the 
travel-minded of northern lands toward 
Europe, so that those who have become 
acquainted with the beauties of Chile are 
still a privileged few. In recent years, 
however, increasing numbers of visitors 
have returned with enthusiastic tales of 
southern travel. Some of the most voluble 
are those whose interest in skiing has led 
them to a country where winter rains in 
the valleys pile snow on the mountains 
for week-end excursions in July and 
August. For others a holiday in Chile 
brings the thrills that only a fisherman 
knows. They visit the deep seas off the 
northern coast, or travel to the snow-fed 
lakes and streams on the slopes of the 
Andes. The majority, eager to see the 
justly famous lake region, visit Chile in 
months when it is winter in the northern 
hemisphere and make a quick circle tour 
from Santiago. On them all the magic 
of the country casts its spell. They re- 
turn impressed by the friendliness of the 
country and its people. They marvel at 
the inexpensiveness of trains and_ hotel 
accommodations. ‘They are refreshed by 
natural beauties for which traveler’s tales 
and tourist agency pamphlets could not 


adequately prepare them. By the time 
they arrive in Santiago again they are 
already laying plans for their next trip. 

If you are a typical North American 
tourist, you will arrive first at the port of 
Valparaiso, and remain for a few days in 
or near Vina del Mar to try your luck at 
the Casino, or to enjoy ocean bathing. 
Soon, however, a winding three-hour 
ride by electric express train will intro- 
duce you to the mountains that are the 
inevitable theme of all Chilean land- 
scapes, and land you in the beautiful 
capital, Santiago. If you are fortunate, 
the air is crystal clear and the snow-capped 
mountains will seem within reach of your 
hand. For month after month, around 
Santiago, the incredible days will continue. 
In summer the days are warm, butdry, 
and always the late afternoon breezes 
from the mountains will refresh and stimu- 
late you. You need have no concern for 
the weather in making your plans for local 
excursions. Eventually the invitation to 
the south must be answered. Everyone 
you meet in Santiago will ask, “‘Have you 
been south?” You will provide yourself 
with a railway guide (Guta del Veraneante), 
a summer tourist ticket “‘good for thirty 
days between Santiago and Puerto Montt 
and branches,” a Pullman ticket which 
you have wisely reserved many days in 
advance, and be off to the Alameda 
station to begin your great adventure, and 
see for yourself whether all of the tales you 
have heard are true. 

Perhaps the most frequented route in- 
cludes Pucén, Osorno, Puerto Varas, 
Puerto Montt and a trip across Lake 
Llanquihue and Lake Todos Los Santos. 
Those who have more time venture over 
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Courtesy of Mrs. Donald Gray 


THE VOLCANO OSORNO IN SOUTHERN CHILE 


Centering around this peak is an enchanted region of deep green lakes, tumbling waterfalls and eternal 
snows. 


branch lines of the railroad to other points 
of interest on the coast or in the mountains. 
Pichelemu, Constitucién, Concepcién, and 
Valdivia offer their individual charms 
along the coast. Pucén, Lake Ranco and 
the springs at Puyehue offer clear lakes 
and deep forests for fishing, riding, and 
climbing on the western slopes of the Andes. 
With a tourist ticket in one hand and a 
railway guide with its alluring maps in the 
other, the possibilities seem endless. 

The night express from Santiago leaves 
at six in the afternoon and arrives in 
Puerto Varas about half-past three on the 
following afternoon. If you are a wise 
traveler, you will be up by eight o’clock 
to be on the platform at Temuco, where 
the Araucanian Indians bring weaving 
and silver work to sell to the tourist. You 
may barter now for their wares, or wait 


until your return. At each station you 
will get out to stretch your legs, have a 
smoke or chat, and sample famous Chilean 
fruits. After lunch you will strain your 
eyes for your first glimpse of the volcano 
Osorno, which seems unreal as it lifts its 
snowy cone above the fertile rolling 
farmlands, 

In Puerto Varas the hotel of the State 
Railways is directly opposite the station 
and offers every luxury and comfort a 
traveler could ask. Porters will string 
your bags on a strap, throw some over 
their shoulders, load both hands, and 
escort you across to the ‘“‘big hotel,’ or 
down the hill by a long, easy flight of 
steps to one of several older, smaller but 
very comfortable hotels in the town or 
directly on the shore of the lake. 
one walks. 


Every- 
Only those who have made 
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reservations at some favorite fensién at 
Puerto Chico will look for cars. 

The weather here is a gamble, as it is 
apt to be in such latitudes. On a picture- 
book day, the white peaks of Osorno and 
Calbuco are set in striking contrast to the 
ocean blue of Lake Llanquihue. Some- 
times spotless azure skies will alternate 
with the gray scudding clouds of sudden 
showers. Perhaps a soft veil of fog or rain 
will have dropped over the lake, and you 
will eagerly await the lifting of the curtain. 
Surely at the first sight of that scenic 
grandeur, you will begin to realize that 
the stories you have heard were genuine 
in their praise. 

There is a great variety of possible 
excursions from Puerto Varas. Pleasant 
walks take one to the hilltop park directly 
over the water, to Calvary Hill, or along 
the lakeshore to Puerto Chico. An all- 
day trip on a little freightboat will com- 





pletely circle the lake. The trip to Puerto 
Montt may be made in about an hour by 
train (on your tourist ticket), by bus, or in 
a hired car. Automobile excursion rates 
are fixed by the municipality. Some 
afternoon you will probably join an ex- 
cursion to “‘La Poza,” possibly hiring an 
auto to drive to the entrance, but more 
probably joining a group to cross the lake 
by motor launch. At the entrance you 
will transfer to a smaller boat, which 
literally tunnels its way through the heavy 
growth of stunted shrubs and trees shut- 
ting off the larger lake and suddenly 
brings you onto a small body of water 
surrounded by a heavily wooded wilder- 
ness, far removed from the open farmlands 
you have left but a few minutes earlier. 
The boatman will take you on a brief tour 
of the little lake, and then land you on an 
island. A steep climb will bring you up to 
a pavilion where camera enthusiasts eager- 


THE CASINO, VINA DEL MAR 


Near Valparaiso is the famous Chilean seaside resort of Vifia del Mar, where many visitors try their luck 
at the casino. 
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ly snap views of Osorno, magnificently 
framed by the trees, and neglect their 
deliciously served coffee and cakes. 
Llanquihue is the first link in the chain 
of lakes between Chile and Argentina. 
The scenic passage over a natural series of 
water levels and through the pass of Pérez 
Rosales is the central section in the inter- 
national route that starts with the Chilean 
State Railways in Santiago, extends south 
through the fertile Central Valley to 
Puerto Varas, and on the Argentine side 
runs north from Bariloche to Buenos Aires 
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THE HOTEL AT PEULLA 


For those making the magnificent two-day trip 

from Puerto Varas in Chile to Bariloche in Argen- 

tina, there are comfortable accommodations en 
route, 


via the Southern and Federal Railways. 

Each day a little white steamer pulls out 
from the dock at Puerto Varas and angles 
across Lake Llanquihue. When this route 
was first used, the region was a basin coy- 
ered with virgin timber. Now the soft 
velvet-green patchwork of the farms along 
the shore may recall the Finger Lakes of 
New York in full springtime vegetation, 
while the irregular peak of Calbuco and 
the strangely symmetrical cone of Osorno 
ahead and to the left lend contrast and 
distinction. ‘The deep color of the water is 
due to its as yet unsounded depth, and to 
the chemical action of some past eruption 
which, sportsmen wistfully inform you, 
has likewise ruined the fishing. 

The steamer leaves Puerto Varas shortly 
after breakfast. Although the lake may 
remain calm as the traditional millpond, 
it may also kick up a sudden storm worthy 
of any sailor’s respect. Even the unfor- 
tunates, however, will quickly recover at 
Ensenada. A short bus ride will bring you 
to the Ensenada Hotel, whose lunches are 
justly famous with tourists of three con- 
tinents. Plenty of time is always pro- 
vided for a lingering over the delicious 
meal, a stroll about the gardens, or a walk 
along the shores of the lake or back into 
the pine woods. 

From Ensenada runs a twisted, rutted, 
but extremely beautiful road over which 
small buses shuttle back and forth carry- 
ing passengers on the half-hour trip along 
the rapids of the Petrohué River to the 
shores of Lake Todos Los Santos. Even 
if you plan to return to Puerto Varas the 
same afternoon there is plenty of time for 
this trip. The country is wild. The road 
cuts through the forest and across lava 
flows. The shores of the stream are 
rugged replicas of the Rockies a century 
ago. The white froth leaps through the 
gorges and sends spray over the gray 
boulders and onto the pine covered slopes. 
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THE HOTEL AT PUCON 


This hotel, near the lake and volcano of Villarica, is a mecca for many tourists, especially fishermen. 


Occasionally the banks flatten out into an 
open space with willows along the boulder- 
strewn stream bed, where sunlight plays 
on the water, and there will be new 
glimpses of the cone of Osorno. 

If you are continuing to Argentina, there 
is another little lake steamer waiting and 
for more than three hours your vessel will 
push its nose through the green waters of 
Lake ‘Todos Los Santos. On a gray day, 
the dripping moss- and _ fern-covered 
shores rise abruptly from oily jade green 
waters, and the tops of the higher pines 
will be lost in the mists of the upper moun- 
tain slopes. On a clear day the water will 
take on an emerald hue and the mountain 
slopes will seem even bolder. There are 
glimpses of long lacy silver filaments of 
water falling from the heights. A few 
cleared fields and log houses show that men 
have dared to pit their strength against the 


might of the wilderness. If Osorno is 
‘“‘wearing a feather in his cap”? you may 
watch the thin white plume on the peak 
grow slowly until great rain clouds have 
been formed. The peak of Puntiagudo 
seems to have been pulled and twisted by 
some supernatural force. ‘These peaks will 
disappear from view as each change in the 
twisting course along the lake finds the 
little ship more closely hemmed in by 
towering walls. There is a stillness and 
majesty that is felt by even the most 
hardened of travelers. While the ship 
steadily drums along, men who earlier 
joked and tested echoes or paced the deck 
in companionable chatter talk in hushed 
voices or stand in reverent silence at the 
rail. 

A bus transfers the passengers to the 
Peulla Hotel, a comfortable Swiss chalet 
in the shadow of the great Cerro Techado. 
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A walk before dinner will give you an 
opportunity to see more closely the abun- 
dant wild flowers, the native copihues and 
fuchsia, the wild foxgloves in the open and 
the giant ferns thick along the forest floor 
in shady places. Then a fine dinner, and 
you will repair to a simply furnished room 
for a good night’s sleep, protected, if 
necessary, from the mountain chill by a 
pile of thick blankets and a hot water 
bottle. 

The morning trip by bus to Laguna 
Frias is along a road of incredibly difficult 
construction which turns and twists, rises 
in swoops and darts through the forest, 
and eventually puts you down, a little 
stiff and sore, at Laguna Frias. It is diffi- 
cult to describe this journey, and yet for 
sheer awesomeness and grandeur it is 
hardly surpassed during the trip. The 
road is narrow. In the upper reaches it 
is usually slippery and wet because it 


bores its way through the clouds, through 
growths almost as dense as tropical jungle, 
sweeps around sheer precipices, and gives 
sudden unforgettable vistas of the valleys 
below. Everywhere there are thickets of 
bamboo side by side with the great pines. 
The international boundary is passed in 
an open clearing, but the climb goes on 
until you cross the divide at over 3,000 
feet and the road suddenly dives down 
through the forests to the edge of Laguna 
Frias. The rest of the trip is in Argentina, 
and the scope of this paper does not permit 
a description in proportion to its loveli- 
ness. Enough that you will huddle to- 
gether in a little launch as you pass 
through Laguna Frias, overawed by the 
mighty Tronador, rising massive to the 
south. You will make another transfer 
by bus to Puerto Blest; there you will 
board the little white motor vessel Modesta 
Victoria and for two and a half wonderful 
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THE HARBOR AT PUERTO MONTTI 


The tourist agency here will give the traveler suggestions for delightful trips. 
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THE HARBOR OF CASTRO 


As far south of the equator as Chicago is north lies the town of Castro on the Chilean island of Chiloé. 


hours you will cruise across the waters of 
Lake Nahuel Huapi to Bariloche. Then 
you will face two days and nights of train 
travel over flat country until you wake 
and find yourself pulling into the yards 
at Buenos Aires. 

Those who do not go on to Buenos 
Aires will return across Lake Todos Los 
Santos and from there either return to 
Puerto Varas or drive by bus or auto to 
Osorno. The latter trip takes about 
three hours, and will show you new vistas 
of the volcanoes, of Lake Llanquihue, and 
of the prosperous farm country that has 
made Osorno the center of one of the 
richest dairy and farm regions in Chile. 
In architecture Osorno is a great contrast 
to Santiago and the more Spanish cities 
of the warmer regions to the north, and 
shows the marked influence of the German 
colonists who opened the region during 
the last century. 


Through your hotel you will be able to 
arrange motor trips at rates fixed by the 
Chamber of Commerce. One of the most 
interesting is a one-day trip to Puyehue. 
The auto will cost about 150 pesos (more 
or less five dollars) for the round trip, 
one or more passengers. A modern hotel, 
similar to many National Park hotels in 
the United States, is located by the natural 
hot springs at the eastern end of the lake, 
and is admirably suited in architecture to 
its setting of mountain, lake and forest, far 
removed from the centers of civilization. 
This hotel is not yet familiar to the foreign 
tourist, but many summer people enjoy 
not only the baths, said to be beneficial 
for rheumatic and nervous disorders, but 
riding, hiking, and swimming in the clear 
cold water of the lake. Luncheon is 
served in a spacious dining room with a 
view over the lake to the mountains, 
softened by the smoky haze of constant 
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A FRIENDLY CHILOTE 


One of the authors of this article found a pleasant companion in an islander on Chiloé. 


fires from forest clearing. In the after- 
noon, on the drive back to Osorno, you 
may stop for tea at the waterfall of the 
Pilmaiquén River. Carefully constructed 
paths lead down the side of the unex- 
pected gorge. Standing at the bottom, 
you watch the river as it appears suddenly 
from the forest above, drops in three great 
falls, and continues in a deep channel 
which it has cut almost at right angles to 
its former course. A dense growth of 
almost tropical vegetation flourishes in 
the eternal sprays in and around the falls. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
the drive between Osorno and Puyehue is 
that it gives a cross section of the pioneer- 
ing history of the region. Near Osorno 
itself extensive pasture lands surround the 
neat and prosperous buildings of the great 
dairy farms. Farther east you will see 
fences made from the roots and stumps of 
forest giants, great piles of wood stacked 


in the centers of the fields, and countless 
slow-burning fires which are necessary in 
the fight for tillable land. Finally, along 
the shores of the lake, you will find true 
pioneering homes with hard-won patches 
of cleared ground and tiny log houses in 
the shadow of the virgin-timbered _hill- 
sides. Southern Chile is famous for the 
dense growth and great size of its forest 
trees. In this drive, you will come to 
realize something of their magnitude, and 
the struggles that men have had to make 
against them. 

Although many travelers return from 
Osorno directly to Santiago, others take 
the three-hour side-trip by train to the 
prosperous town of Valdivia. Motor 
launches run on frequent schedule from 
the heart of the city down the busy river 
to the sea; on the coast you may stay for 
very reasonable rates at one of the little 
pensiones at Niebla or at the hotel in Amar- 
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gos. You will take long walks along the 
coast, visit the old forts that are monuments 
rich in the history of this important port 
in the early days of Chile; you will rise 
early to watch the fishing fleet go out of 
the harbor, and go to Corral to see the 
great whaling boats which have modern- 
ized this once romantic industry. 

North of Osorno and on an eastern spur 
of the main railway line lie the lake and 
volcano of Villarica. The great railway 
hotel at Pucon across the lake, is for many 
tourists, particularly eager fishermen, the 
only spot ever visited in southern Chile. 
Smaller hotels in Villarica and various 
farms and pensiones along the lake offer 
accommodations at a more moderate 
price, but for these as well the demand is 
so great in the summer season that reser- 
vations 
advance. 

The trip from Santiago to the Lakes, 
with stops at Puerto Varas, Lake Todos 


must be made some time in 
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Los Santos, Osorno, and Pucén is the 
most popular tour in the lake region. 
Those with more time and interest include 
Puyehue and perhaps one of the sea- 
coast towns farther to the north. Yet the 
tourist who has gone “south to the lakes” 
has stayed within a bare six-hundred- 
mile stretch of that incredibly varied coun- 
try which extends from north to south as 
far as the United States does from east to 
west. Farther to the south of Puerto 
Varas lie hundreds of miles of a practically 
uninhabited land scarcely known to the 
Chileans themselves, where southern fiords 
and glaciers are a foretaste of the Ant- 
arctic wastes. 

The average tourist whom we have pic- 
tured has probably made a half-day trip 
from Puerto Varas to Puerto Montt and 
returned with some carelessly formed judg- 
ment that there is ‘‘nothing there but a 
beautiful harbor.’’ He who goes into the 
little tourist agency at Puerto Montt, how- 


HORSES FROM CHILOE 


The small horses (not ponies), descended from Spanish Arabs and barbs, are winning popularity on the 
mainland. 
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KIRKE STRAIT 


Along the shores of Chile south of Puerto Montt are hundreds of islands and straits, often 
extremely difficult to navigate. 


ever, and studies maps and rates, will dis- 
cover that for the traveler with a little 
time and surprisingly little money a great 
new field of adventure may be opened. 
From here you may make a trip to the 
little Isla Tenglo to enjoy the local equiv- 
alent of a North American clambake or 
barbecue picnic; there is also frequent 
service for one-day boat trips up the moun- 
tainous fiord of the Gulf of Reloncavi. 
Moreover, you may have noticed that your 
tourist railroad ticket is good also on the 
most southerly branch of the state rail- 
ways, from Ancud to Castro on the Island 
of Chiloé. Two to four days on Chiloé 
will reward you. Boat service is frequent. 
Larger boats, bound farther south, will 
carry you directly from Puerto Montt to 
Castro overnight. Smaller boats run sev- 
eral times a week from Puerto Montt to 
Ancud. ‘To most people the latter is more 
interesting, as the journey is made by day 
and offers countless stops at diminutive 


island and coast communities. Ancud 
itself, a neat town of cosy weatherbeaten 
homes nestling close along the twisted 
cobbled streets on the hill, is rich in colo- 
nial history. You may stay in the hotel, or 
board for a few days in some home in the 
town, where you will be touched by simple 
but genuine hospitality. 

There is something adventuresome about 
the trip over the narrow-gauge railroad 
which cuts through the virgin forest and 
half-cleared farm country fifty miles south 
from Ancud to Castro. This region is 
sparsely settled, as even colonists from 
northern Europe have often been dis- 
couraged by the strength of the forest and 
the heavy annual rainfall. By the time 
the farmers have finished rooting out 
stumps to clear the fields, with the help 
of their own and their neighbors’ oxen, 
the fast growing native bamboo, or quila, 
may already be reclaiming the land. 
The railroad often tunnels through growth 
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ee s Robert Gat , 
THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN 


The luminous blue of massive glaciers contrasts with the white of snow-capped peaks. 


so dense that it completely cuts off the 
sunlight. A wood-burning locomotive 
pulls a train through here in about five 
hours, allowing for plenty of stops, but 
twice a week a rail bus (autocarril) makes 
the trip in three hours from Ancud, and 
returns the same afternoon. 

If you take the rail bus, you will have 
about five hours in Castro. The old 
church stands directly on the plaza. 
Down the road are shops of the saddle- 
and harness-makers and those that sell 
the characteristic shawls, blankets and 
tweed materials made locally of home-spun 
and home-dyed wool. You will watch 
curiously as the men come down the hill 
on horseback, while women walk barefoot 
beside them in gaily plaided shawls. 
Little sailboats from the surrounding 
towns bring fish and other produce to the 
market on the beach. You will also have 
time for a walk up the river basin or back 
into the green patchwork of the hillside 


farms, so strangely reminiscent of Ireland, 
even to the potatoes that tradition claims 
are native to this region. On the road 
you may pass friendly country people 
riding into town, or leading their tiny 
horses laden with bags of charcoal or of 
those same potatoes. These horses of 
Chiloé are in harmony with the diminu- 
tiveness of the island. ‘They are not ponies, 
like those in Iceland, the Shetlands, or 
the Orkneys, but true horses. The spinal 
column indicates descent from the Spanish 
Arabs and barbs imported into colonial 
Chile, and occasionally there will be an 
almost perfect throwback, in miniature, 
to the Arab. In recent years these horses 
have found considerable favor with the 
children of Chilean horse fanciers, and 
something of an export trade is being 
developed. The islanders themselves are 
diminutive in stature, likewise, so that the 
local adjective, Chilote, has come to be 
applied to many diminutive things, even 
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to a radio put on the market by a popular 
American manufacturer. Travelers going 
farther south from Puerto Montt will stop 
at Castro while their boat loads potatoes. 

From Puerto Montt it is also possible 
to take a boat going to Puerto Aysen, 
which is the center of a rapidly developing 
district on the mainland opposite the 
archipelago of Chonos. The trip will be 
particularly interesting as you wind through 
the island-dotted channels with the snow- 
capped mountains of the cordillera always 
in view. It is wise to make reservations in 
Santiago ahead of time on one of the boats 
that makes a six-day excursion from 
Puerto Montt to Puerto Aysen, continuing 
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SHEEP NEAR PUNTA ARENAS 


This southernmost city in the world is the center 
of a great sheep-raising industry. 





farther south to the landlocked Lake San 
Rafael, where icebergs rising as much as 
thirty feet above the water have broken 
from the glacier-laden side of Mount San 
Valentin, 13,000 feet high. This trip has 
become very popular in the last few years, 
since the railroad has taken over the boats, 
and costs, steamer, cabin and meals for six 
days, about $35 to $40. 

The trip to Castro, or better still, to Lake 
San Rafael, will introduce the traveler to 
that great region of islands and protected 
channels which stretches for hundreds of 
miles south to the Straits of Magellan. The 
voyage from Puerto Montt to Punta 
Arenas by one of the Chilean boats takes 
about five or six days or, returning on the 
same boat, about two weeks for the round 
trip, at a cost of $45 to $60. The large 
foreign liners that round South America 
once or twice a season travel by the outside 
route and miss the beauties of the canals. 

The average map of Chile cannot begin 
to give a true idea of the hundreds of 
islands that form this archipelago, nor the 
intricacies of the channels between them. 
Even the excellent sectional maps of the 
railway guide do not show this region of 
the far south. Here you will experience 
not five days of monotonous sea travel, but 
a constantly varied panorama of calm 
waters, of deep green hillsides, of moun- 
tains rising steeply from the sea, of silver 
threads of waterfalls dropping directly 
from the clouds, of slanting rain marking 
with successive shades of gray the per- 
spective of the distant summits. Here you 
will see massive glaciers whose luminous 
living blue contrasts markedly with the 
bleak white of majestic snow-capped 
peaks. Sometimes the sun will touch sky 
and water with new colors, and open more 
distant vistas of the rugged wilderness. 
One day a group of Indians, last survivors 
of the Alacalufes, will paddle in their 
dugout canoes to greet your boat and 
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receive gifts of food and clothes. For 
hundreds of miles the only sign of human 
contact will be the weather-beaten skele- 
tons of ships which, in winter storm or fog, 
have lost their way in the labyrinth and 
heaved over in a last death sigh against the 
cruel rocks of the coast. Now they serve 
as landmarks to the pilot who guides your 
ship. Passengers who study the nautical 
charts on the bridge will be humbled by 
the crosses on the maps which bear grim 
witness to lost battles between man and 
nature. 

At first the journey may have reminded 
you of the Alaskan coast or the fiords of 
Norway but soon you will be impressed by 
the truly distinctive beauty of this pano- 
rama. ‘Those familiar with the history of 
this coast will find hundreds of names on 
the charts that recall the travels of 
Magellan, or those of Darwin, centuries 
later, and may imagine themselves accom- 
panying one or the other on his voyage 
through what seems even today an un- 
touched wilderness. 

It is only fair to warn the traveler that 
the entire passage down the coast is not 
completely protected from the winds and 
storms of the open ocean. ‘The few hours 
required to cross the Golfo Corcovado 
(Bucking Bay) and the ten or twelve hours 
needed for the Golfo de Penas in good 
weather may be uncomfortable reminders 
of stormy ocean travel, but the horrors are 
frequently exaggerated. In the summer 
season there is little chance of difficulty, 
and it is quite likely that you will be more 
interested in the spouting of whales than 
the motion of the boat in the Golfo de 
Penas. 

Many of the channels are surprisingly 
narrow, and their navigation is of great 
interest to those passengers who constitute 
themselves amateur pilots. Boats that 
stop at Puerto Natales must pass for some 
distance up a long estuary or fiord, and 


through the Kirke Strait. This is only 
about 200 feet wide and very shallow. 
Larger vessels sometimes anchor, or circle 
about for an hour or two waiting for the 
critical turn of the tide; even the smaller 
boats must take advantage of the tidal 
currents. 

Punta Arenas is an immaculately clean 
town of low buildings spreading over the 
windswept flats near the eastern end of 
the Straits of Magellan. It is the seaport 
and center of a great sheep-raising indus- 
try and, to the tourists’ delight, a duty-free 
port. Several large companies control 
most of the industry. You will surely wish 
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THE STATUE OF MAGELLAN 


Punta Arenas honors the great Portuguese navi- 
gator who in 1520 discovered the straits that now 
bear his name. 
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to hire a car and drive to one of their big 
estancias. The shearing is one of the 
chief sights for the summer tourist, though 
its date depends largely on the weather. 
Detailed organization makes it possible for 
thousands of sheep to be led each day to 
the central shearing sheds on an accurately 
determined schedule. Clocklike motions 
of twenty-five men shear the sheep in about 
three minutes each, with electric clippers. 
A fast-moving crew gathers the fleeces 
which, after flying through the sensitive 
fingers of a trained Scotch wool sorter, are 
classed and baled in 600-pound bales to 
be carried by heavy truck to the city. 

The packing plants are less appetizing to 
the visitor. If you can force yourself past 
the shallow bay along the road where slow- 
winged sea gulls are wheeling over ,the 
blood-stained waters, you will recover 
quickly from your squeamishmess as you 
observe the efficiently organized activity 
inside the plants. You will listen amazed 
to the tales of workers whose appetites 
demand a dozen lamb chops for breakfast 
and at least four pounds of meat per day. 
But you should not allow memories of this 
trip to keep you from the pleasures of 
delicious Magallanes lamb and mutton. 

The Touring Club of Magallanes is a 
great help in arranging excursions for your 
days in Punta Arenas. The best plan for 
the traveler from the north of Chile is to 
leave his boat at Puerto Natales, if it calls 
there, and to cross overland by bus or hired 
auto to Punta Arenas. If you have not 
done this, you will wish to hire a car in 
order to see something of the varied scenery, 
including the mountainous country of 
Puerto Natales, the more distant Cordillera 
de Paine and the limitless expanses of the 
pampas to the east. A shorter excursion 
will take you to the big Criadero El 
Antarctico, where the lustrous and per- 
fectly marked silver-fox pelts show the 
benefits of careful breeding and a partic- 


ularly suitable climate. For those in- 
terested in hiking, a fine afternoon can 
be spent on a trip to the local coal mine. 
If you are lucky, you will have a ride on 
the mine railroad, which is actually the 
railroad farthest south in the world. The 
city itself is rich in history. At the 
museum you may spend fascinated hours 
studying the relics of the former Indian 
civilizations. You will hear stories of how 
first the Spanish explorers, and later the 
Scotch sheep ranchers, dominated the 
country, and when you cross the plaza, 
you will study with renewed interest the 
statue of Magellan, which shows Indians 
from three of the great tribes at the base. 
For many travelers the very name of 
Tierra del Fuego holds an_ irresistible 
fascination, but you may be disappointed 
in your efforts to visit this southern land. 
The more accessible regions are very 
similar to the adjacent mainland; miles 





A SILVER FOX 


The climate in southern Chile is particularly well 
suited to silver fox breeding. 
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more of sheep-grazing country and placer 
gold-mining camps. ‘There is no settle- 
ment large enough to provide comfortable 
hotel accommodations. It is possible to 
make a trip by boat around the island to 
see the glaciers, the snow-capped moun- 
tains and possibly some of the remaining 
Indians, whom you will find surprisingly 
“civilized.” If you have come south from 
the canals you will not see much that is 
new, although you may enjoy the thrill of 
being “‘at the bottom of the world.” 

It is possible to continue your travels 
from Chile into Argentina from Punta 
Arenas. But those who do not have 
time thus to continue their holiday, can 
do nothing better than return the way 
they came. ‘The canals of Southern Chile 
present a constantly changing panorama 
of beauty unsurpassed on the globe. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Although the expense of getting to Chile may 
seem high, travel in the country is remarkably 
inexpensive. The tourist with time can, for a 
very little more money, make his visit a far more 
interesting and enriching experience than that 
enjoyed by those who remain only a few days. 
For several years travelers from the United States 
have been able to exchange their money at about 
three or four cents to a peso. The following esti- 
mates are made on that basis. 

HotELs: 

Santiago: 

Good accommodations, room, bath, $2.00; 
same with meals, $3.00; room and bath in 
luxury hotel, $3.00; same with meals, about 
$5.00. 

Outside of Santiago: 

Good accommodations, room (usually with 
bath), meals, up to $2.00; room, bath, 
meals in luxury hotel, $4-$5; rates in 
pensiones, $1.25-$1.50; Chiloé, simple accom- 
modations, less than $1.00. 

RAILROAD, AS OF SUMMER 1940: 

Tourist ticket, 30 days, Santiago to Puerto 

Montt and branches, 270 pesos, $8-$10 

(collective ticket, 3 or more persons, good 


105 days, considerably cheaper for group); 
Pullman, 45 pesos berth, 60 pesos each for 
compartment, maximum $2.40; meals on 
train (wine and mineral water extra), 35 to 
40 cents. 

BOAT AND LAKE TRIPS: 

Puerto Montt to Ancud or Castro, about $2.00; 
transportation Puerto Varas-Ensenada-Petro- 
hué-Peulla and return, hotel extra, under 
$10.00; 6 days, Puerto Montt, Puerto Aysen, 
Lake San Rafael, including cabin and meals, 
$35-$40; Puerto Montt to Punta Arenas and 
return, 10-12 days boat, including cabin and 
meals (time in Punta Arenas extra), $45—$60. 

POssIBLE TRIPS: 

For $50: 2-3 weeks, including circle of lakes 
and some added stops, such as trip to Chiloé. 

For $75: 2-3 weeks as above, but including 
Lake San Rafael. 

For $100: One month or longer, depending on 
hotel rates. Santiago to Puerto Montt, trip 
through canals to Punta Arenas and return; 
about two weeks for lake country with possible 
added visits to Valdivia, Pucén or some coast 
resort. 

Even in the summer months, January to March, 
you will want warm clothes, wet weather clothes, 
andacoat. Evening dress is not required, though 
it may be worn if you stay over at one of the 
luxury hotels. You will be more comfortable if 
you have little luggage, particularly as across the 
international lake route it is limited to a little 
more than that allowed on South American air- 
lines. All of your bags must follow the same 
route that you travel over the lakes by launch, by 
bus and truck. You will find that it is much more 
convenient to buy your ticket through one of the 
many reliable travel agencies than to attempt to 
piece the trip together by a series of tickets, since 
the former method facilitates the handling of 
baggage and the making of reservations. Pull- 
mans on the trains, boats and buses for the lake 
trip, and other boat excursions are sometimes 
completely reserved weeks in advance, especially 
in January and February. 

Camera fans will need to take a fast lens or one 
of the new super films. Southern Chile is sharp 
and clear in brilliant sunshine, but there are often 
clouds, mists and dripping rain. The lakes and 
the canals are perhaps more beautiful in humidity 
and you may count yourself lucky if you have seen 
them so. 


Fulgencio Batista 
President of Cuba 


On Octoser 10, 1940, Col. Fulgencio 
Batista was inaugurated as President of 
Cuba for the ensuing four years. He 
succeeded Dr. Federico Laredo Bru, who 
had held office since December 24, 1936. 

Col. Batista was born in a humble home 
in Banes, a small town in the Province of 
Oriente, on January 16, 1901. Because of 
his parents’ poverty, he was unable to go to 
school regularly; the small amount of 
formal education that he received was 
obtained chiefly in the public schools and 
at a Quaker institution. Sometimes he 
was taught in Spanish during the day, and 
in English at night classes. During his 
vacations he tried his hand at many trades, 
among them barbering, tailoring, and 
carpentry, or worked on sugarcane planta- 
tions, in the field or at the mill. 

From his contact with English-speaking 
persons at school and elsewhere, he learned 


at an early age to speak, read, and write 
their language. 
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Shortly before Col. Batista’s fourteenth 
birthday, his mother died, and his father, 
with his four sons, moved to a sugarcane 
plantation operated by friends. For a few 
months Fulgencio worked with his father 
and one of the brothers in the field; then, 
as he had a smattering of bookkeeping, he 
was transferred to the offices, to weigh the 
cane and keep the owners’ accounts. 

The boy had had few of the normal 
pleasures of childhood, and his association 
with men as a wage earner aroused in him 
an ambition that became intensified after 
his mother’s death, when home ties were 
weakened. He ran away, and for some 
time roamed the province, picking up odd 
jobs as best he could. He was a warehouse 
clerk, a timekeeper on sugar plantations, a 
water vender, a day laborer clearing hill- 
sides for planting, and a foreman, as well as 
brakeman, fireman, conductor, and en- 
gineer on the Consolidated Railways and 
elsewhere. During this period he under- 
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went many hardships, and although lack 
of money meant lack of friends, he was 
always able to find means to procure 
books, magazines, and newspapers, which 
he read eagerly and with profit, evaluating 
their contents in the light of his experience. 

In 1921 the young Batista, not yet 
twenty-one, enlisted in the Cuban Army, 
and was assigned to the fourth company 
of the first infantry battalion. Although 
his previous experience entitled him to a 
clerical position in the office, he preferred 
to spend his two-year enlistment period in 
learning the tasks and duties of the com- 
mon soldier. In his spare time he studied 
stenography through a_ correspondence 
course, for he was convinced that this 
knowledge would offer him opportunity 
for intellectual and material advance- 
ment. He also continued his program of 
reading good books. 

His return to civil life was brief; within 
two months he reenlisted, this time in a 
cavalry division of the Rural Guard. 
During his first year there, he worked in 
the office, and later was transferred to 
Staff Headquarters as clerk. After four 
years in the Army he had the opportunity 
to take a competitive examination for 
clerk with the rank of Corporal, and 
passed first in a list of forty-two. A year 
later he was promoted to first sergeant 
(stenographer) as the result of further 
examinations. 

Through his hands passed the minutes of 


the most important Councils of War held 
by the Cuban Army; these enabled him to 
make excellent contacts with opponents of 
President Machado’s administration. In 
August 1931 he was affiliated with those 
who took up arms against the government, 
but he did not participate because he 
realized that the plans of the uprising 
were known, and measures would be taken 
to suppress it. He advised against action 
then, in the belief that the project was 
doomed to failure and its defeat would 
only strengthen the opposition. Later he 
was a member of an organization known 
as the A. B. C., but after Machado was 
overthrown on August 12, 1933, Batista, 
unsuccessful in his attempts to persuade it 
to adopt his plans for the final coup, left 
its ranks. He then affiliated himself with 
another group which chose him its leader 
for the successful movement of September 
4, although he still kept his rank as 
sergeant. When the new government was 
installed, on September 8, 1933, he was 
made a colonel and Commander in Chief 
of the Army by a decree of the Govern- 
ment of Five, which had been created by 
the revolution of the soldiers and the 
people. 

It was on the anniversary of the Grito de 
Yara, the summons to independence ut- 
tered by Céspedes in 1868, that Col. 
Batista, elected President of the Republic 
in July, was inaugurated and the Consti- 
tution of 1940 went into effect. 


Three Literary Ladies 


of Spain’s American Colonies 


JAMES C. BARDIN 
Professor of Romance Languages, University of Virginia 


IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES—as in the 
mother country—better-class | Spanish 
women were forced by custom and law to 
live in almost monastic seclusion. ‘They 
were carefully guarded by an elaborate 
system of chaperonage. They were af- 
forded almost no educational opportun- 
ities; and, indeed, it was the opinion of the 
opposite sex that their mental powers were 
decidedly inferior, and not worth the 
trouble to cultivate. On the other hand, 
they were theoretically idealized in accord- 
ance with certain male notions of chivalry, 
which appear to us nowadays to have been 
singularly artificial and inadequate. As a 
result of all these repressions, the only 
legitimate careers open to the ladies were: 
marriage, or the religious life. The old 
Spanish saying sums up the attitude of 
society as well as—if not better than—all 
the studies of grave social historians: Mujer 
honrada, la puerna quebrada, y en casa— 
which is to say, “An honorable woman, 
like a broken leg, should stay at home.” 

Yet, despite the restrictions placed upon 
the sex in general, a really remarkable 
number of them succeeded, in one way or 
another, in distinguishing themselves, par- 
ticularly in various branches of learning 
or of letters; in the latter field, several 
produced works which are as good as any- 
thing similar done by men of the same 
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epochs—and some discerning critics ven- 
ture to assert that the ladies’ works are 
often better than anything that their male 
contemporaries were able to produce. 

Among the celebrated women of colonial 
times in Spanish America, three stand out 
as poets. As in the case of men writers of 
the same approximate dates, the fame and 
importance of these three ladies is found 
to result from the combination of various 
factors, not all of which are literary in the 
strict sense. But when all due allowance 
is made for the non-literary elements, the 
reputation of the three is still found to rest 
securely upon a foundation of poetry of 
high quality in itself. 

One of the ladies happens to have been 
one of the first poets of either sex, born in 
America, whose name is known to us, and 
of whose works we have examples. 
Another figured in a most fascinating, 
long-distance, platonic romance with one 
of the greatest literary geniuses of Europe. 
And the third made a reputation, as a 
prodigy of learning and as a poet, that 
extended to Europe while she was still in 
the land of the living; and her name and 
fame are recorded with pardonable pride, 
not only by the historians of the literature 
of her native country, but also by his- 
torians of Spanish literature, who claim 
her as their own because the colony in 
which she lived was then still a part of Spain. 
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I. Dona Leonor de Ovando’ 


In the year 1573, there arrived in the 
city of Santo Domingo, on the island of 
Espanola (which we now call Haiti),? a 
Spanish gentleman of cultivated mind and 
grave presence, who had been sent out to 
the colony as a judge of the High Court. 
His name was Don Eugenio de Salazar de 
Alarcén, and he is remembered, not for 
his legal attainments (which were con- 
siderable), but for his poetry and—more 
especially—for his incomparable gifts as a 
writer of letters. He was a native of 
Madrid, and since he was not born in 
America, his own very fine literary work 
does not come within the scope of our 
study. 

He is interesting to us, for the moment, 
only because, while he was residing in 
Santo Domingo, he became the friend of 
the first native-born Spanish poetess whose 
name is known to us, and of whose work 
we have some examples. Salazar, among 
other literary works, left one called Szlva 
de Poesia. It isa collection of poems, some 
by Salazar himself, some by friends of his; 
the collection still remains in manuscript, 
in the library of the Academy of History 
in Madrid. Portions of it have been re- 
produced in several scholarly studies, but 
the work as a whole has not yet been pub- 
lished—which is a great pity. 

In the Stlva, Salazar speaks of two 
poetesses whom he knew in the city of 
Santo Domingo. One of them, he defi- 
nitely states, was born there. He says 
nothing about the birth-place of the other 
lady, but there is evidence to show that 


1 Parts II and 111 will follow in subsequent issues; 
they deal with ‘‘Amarilis” and Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz.—EDIToR. 

2 Santo Domingo is now known as Ciudad Trujillo. 
This city, the oldest permanent European settlement in 
the New World, ts the capital of the Dominican Re- 
public, which divides the island with the Republic of 
Haiti,—Enpitor. 


she, too, was a native of the island and— 
almost certainly—of its chief city. 

He refers to the first of these two ladies 
as “‘la ilustre poeta y senora Dona Elvira de 
Mendoza, nacida en la ciudad de Santo 
Domingo,’ (‘‘the illustrious poetess and 
lady, Dona Elvira de Mendoza, born in 
the city of Santo Domingo”); and he 
dedicated a sonnet to her, which he wrote 
down in the St/va. But unfortunately he 
did not copy in that work any of the 
lady’s verses, nor have any been found 
elsewhere; so that all that we know of 
her is her name and the fact that Salazar 
(who was a competent judge, both in law 
and in poetry) thought that as a poetess, 
she merited the adjective ‘“‘z/ustre.”’ 

He speaks of the other lady as ‘‘la in- 
geniosa poeta y muy religiosa observante, Donia 
Leonor de Ovando, profesa en el Monasterio 
de Regina de la Espanola’ (‘‘the talented 
poetess and very religious devotee, Dona 
Leonor de Ovando, a nun of the Convent 
of Regina de la Espafiola’”’). Salazar dedi- 
cated to this lady, no doubt on the corre- 
sponding dates, five sonnets in celebration 
of Christmas Day, Epiphany, Easter, Pente- 
cost, and the feast of Saint John the Bap- 
tist; and on each occasion, Dona Leonor 
wrote a sonnet in reply to his. Salazar 
included all these sonnets in the Stvlva, 
and also wrote down another of her com- 
positions that he thought was worth re- 
cording—a poem thanking him for some 
verses he appears to have written to offer 
her consolation for the departure (whether 
to another place, or from this vale of tears 
is not clear) of six friends or relatives, 
whom she calls her “‘so beloved treasures” 
(prendas tan amadas). 

Her poems, judged solely from the point 
of view of art, are very good. If we 
consider them in relation to the time and 
circumstances in which they were com- 
posed, they take on aspects of the miracu- 


lous. Sometimes her inexpert pen falters, 
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and for a moment she may become 
childish or banal; and she ventures now 
and then to experiment with plays on 
words, and the trick of swiftly changing 
the shape of a thought by unexpected 
and often confusing chains of associations: 
poetical vices that Spanish poets of her 
time seemed quite unable to resist. Dona 
Leonor’s few attempts at this sort of thing 
are obviously the shy efforts of an amateur 
eager to win the praise of the true master 
she recognized in Salazar. 

When she is at her best, she is excellent, 
indeed. Some of her lines are still able to 
give forth a delicate and charming per- 
fume of mysticism that makes one remem- 


ber an incomparably 
Santa Teresa. 

One of her sonnets will perhaps give an 
idea of her talent: 


The breast wherein so rare a thought was bred, 
The tongue that gave it forth for all to hear, 
The hand that wrote it down—to me ’tis clear— 
Were all by God’s own finger moved and led. 
How could a man, uncleansed by fire that rolls 
From Heaven’s high throne and burns all dross 
away, 
Compose a sonnet brighter than the day 
And worthy to be graven on our souls? 
When first I read it, and its music sought 
My heart, I wondered if it might not be 
A treasure in the Sacred College wrought: 
The holiness—the sacred passion caught 
In gem-like words, gave me the power to see 
What things lie hid beyond the realms of thought. 


greater poetess: 


United States Loan for Brazilian Iron 
and Steel Mill 


THE mineral resources of Brazil, although 
less generally known abroad than its 
coffee, cotton, and cacao, have long been 
exploited. The development of mining 
has been fostered in recent years by co- 
operation given by both the Federal and 
State governments, the new Mining Code, 
and the constantly improving means of 
transportation. Not only iron mines, but 
also others yielding aluminum, chro- 
mium, copper, gold, lead, manganese, and 
nickel, are in operation, and the existence 
of additional important metals, such as 
molybdenum, tin, tungsten, and zinc, has 
been proved. 

Iron ores constitute the greatest and 
most valuable of Brazilian mineral re- 
sources, and iron deposits, which have been 


found in sixteen states, have been estimated 
as high as 15,000,000,000 metric tons, or 
23 percent of the world’s total reserves. 
The deposits in the Serra do Espinhago, 
in the state of Minas Geraes, are outstand- 
ing because of the high proportion of iron 
(more than 68 percent), the absence of 
sulphur and titanium, and the low per- 
centage of phosphorus in the ores. 

Iron has been mined in Brazil nearly 
350 years, for two small furnaces in Brazil, 
the earliest iron-producing units in the 
New World, were in operation before 
1600. In the 19th century serious atten- 
tion was given to the metallurigcal indus- 


1 See “The Story of Iron and Steel in Brazil,” by 
H. W. D. Mayers, in the BULLETIN of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union for October 1938. 
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tries; improved methods were introduced, 
and production was increased. Further 
advances have been made in recent years, 
but the development to be expected fiom 
the fine quality and abundance of avail- 
able ores has not been attained. One 
reason for this is that suitable coal is not 
found near the chief deposits. In 1939, 
however, there were 17 plants in opera- 
tion, with 20 blast furnaces and 12 steel 
furnaces. 

Imports and production of iron, steel, 
and their products in Brazil have increased 
notably in the last decade. In 1930, 
50,407 metric tons of pig iron and scrap 
and 202,500 tons of manufactured articles 
were imported, while 35,305 tons of pig 
iron, 25,895 tons of laminated iron, and 
20,986 tons of laminated steel were pro- 
duced. By 1938 these quantities had in- 
creased greatly, for imports amounted to 
92,986 tons of pig iron and scrap and 
180,782 tons of manufactured articles, 
and production to 118,350 tons of pig 
iron, 78,764 tons of laminated iron, and 
89,654 tons of laminated steel. 

Exports of iron ores have also risen 
sharply. In 1937, 185,640 tons were 
exported; in 1938, 368,510 tons; and in 
1939, 396,938 tons. In 1938 The Nether- 
lands was the chief purchaser, with 
117,502 tons; Danzig was second, with 
67,226 tons; Germany third, with 60,816 
tons; the United States imported 9,805 
tons. Corresponding figures for 1939 
have not been released by Brazil. 

Brazil is fortunate in having also large 
supplies of manganese, largely used in 
making steel, found chiefly in the State 
of Minas Geraes. In recent years man- 
ganese has been produced in rapidly 
increasing quantities; production rose 
from 24,893 tons in 1933 to 200,000 in 
1938. The United States was the chief 
purchaser in the four years 1936-39, its 


imports of the ore being respectively 


74,463 tons, 148,704 tons, 44,908 tons, 
and 43,489 tons. 

The demand for iron and steel is in- 
creasing in Brazil because of railway 
expansion and improvement, industrial 
development, and the extended use of 
skyscraper construction in city building. 
A stimulus to the development of the 
siderurgical industries has been given by 
the loan of $20,000,000 to Brazil by the 
Export-Import Bank for the erection of 
an iron and steel mill near Rio de Janeiro, 
under the conditions outlined in the 
correspondence given below between 
Guilherme Guinle, President of the Ex- 
ecutive Commission, Brazilian Siderurgical 
Plan, and Jesse H. Jones, Administrator 
of the Federal Loan Agency of the United 
States. It is expected that the mill will 
produce about half of the present Brazilian 
requirements. Some coal will be import- 
ed to mix with Brazilian low calorific 
coal for smelting. 


BRAZILIAN EMBASSY 
Washington, September 25, 1940 
DEAR Mr. JONES: 


With regard to the extensive discussions of the 
project to construct an iron and steel mill in 
Brazil, which have taken place between repre- 
sentatives of my government and the Export- 
Import Bank, I have the honor to inquire whether 
the Bank is in a position to make available to 
Brazil and to Brazilian interests, and on what 
terms, the credit necessary for the purchase, in the 
United States, of materials and equipment for 
the construction of the mill, which the Govern- 
ment of Brazil considers of paramount importance 
to its economic progress. 

It is estimated that we will need $20,000,000 
United States funds to cover those purchases, 
$10,000,000 of which will be required during the 
next twelve to eighteen months, and the balance, 
up to a maximum cumulative total of $20,000,000 
thereafter as the work progresses. It will probably 
require two and a half years to complete the mill. 

If the credit is available, we will establish an 
office in Pittsburgh or other suitable center with 
a corps of engineers and executives to handle the 
task of the design of the mill, the purchase of the 
equipment, and the construction of the plant. 
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This organization will be composed of Americans 
and Brazilians acceptable to both parties. We 
will, if you think it advisable, establish a supple- 
mental or consulting office in Washington or 
New York. All of this, of course, will be at our 
expense, and become a part of the cost of the mill. 
The Brazilian Government in conjunction with 
certain Brazilian savings banks and investors, is 
prepared to invest milreis to the value of $25,- 
000,000 in this project in the form of equity 
money or otherwise represented by securities 
junior to the Export-Import Bank’s loan. We 
would expect the plans, specifications, etc., and 
the construction and operation of the mill to be 
satisfactory to you, and for you, if you wish, to 
have your special representatives to inspect the 
work as it is being carried on. 
I should be very happy to hear from you at 
your early convenience. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) GuUILHERME GUINLE 
President Executive Commission 
Brazilian Siderurgical Plan 
Honorable Jess—E H. JONEs 


Administrator Federal Loan Agency 
Washington, D. C. 


FEDERAL LoAN AGENCY 
Washington, September 26, 1940 
Dear Dr. GUINLE: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of Sep- 
tember 25, 1940, in which you state that the 
Brazilian Government desires that an iron and 
steel mill be constructed in Brazil and that the 
Brazilian Government, together with certain 
Brazilian savings banks and other investors, is 
prepared to invest milreis to the value of $25,- 
000,000 in the enterprise, but desires to borrow 
up to $20,000,000 for the purchase in the United 
States of materials and equipment for the con- 
struction of the mill. 

In line with our several conversations on the 
subject and conditional upon the investment of 
milreis to the value of $25,000,000 as above pro- 
vided in the form of junior money, I am pleased 
to advise you that the Export-Import Bank now 
confirms the tentative commitment of $10,000,000 
heretofore approved by the Bank for this project, 


and agrees to increase the sum, as the work 
progresses, to a cumulative total of $20,000,000. 

The loan will be made by the Export-Import 
Bank to the company which is to own and operate 
the mill, and endorsed by the Bank of Brazil, and 
guaranteed by the Brazilian Government. The 
loan will be payable in twenty semi-annual install- 
ments, the first of which will become due in three 
years from the date of the first advance. Interest, 
payable semi-annually, at 4 percent, will run 
from the date each advance is made. 

Satisfactory provisions will be required to 
assure that the loan will constitute a first claim 
against the mill, and all legal matters in connec- 
tion with the loan shall be subject to the approval 
of the Export-Import Bank. We should also want 
the privilege of concurring in the selection of the 
managerial officers of the mill company, the 
engineers, and contractors, and the purchase of 
materials. 

The Export-Import Bank will expect continu- 
ing assurances from the Bank of Brazil and the 
Brazilian Government that the mill will be com- 
pleted from the proceeds of the loan and funds to 
be supplied in Brazil and that the mill company 
will have ample working capital. 

In view of the fact that the experience of Brazil- 
ians in the manufacture of steel on a large scale 
has been limited, the management of the enter- 
prise should include managerial officers and 
engineers experienced in the manufacture of steel 
in the United States until successful operation has 
been assured to the mutual satisfaction of the 
Export-Import Bank and Brazilian investors. I 
have every confidence that with sufficient experi- 
ence Brazilians will be able successfully to manu- 
facture steel, and I am in thorough sympathy 
with your President and your people in their 
desire to build this industry. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Jesse H. JONES 
Administrator 
Dr. GUILHERME GUINLE 
President, Executive Committee 
Brazilian Steel Plan 
c/o Brazilian Embassy 
3007 Whitehaven Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Pan American Union Notes 


GOVERNING BOARD 


Inter-American Emergency Committee 
Constituted 


The Inter-American Emergency Com- 
mittee for the Provisional Administration 
of European Colonies and Possessions in 
America, whose establishment was _ pro- 
vided for in the Act of Habana, adopted 
last July at the Second Meeting of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs of the American 





Republics, held in the Cuban capital, was 
constituted on October 24, 1940, by the 
appointment of its fourteenth member, 
Captain Colén Eloy Alfaro, Ambassador 
of Ecuador to the United States, as repre- 
sentative of his government. 

The terms of the Act provided that the 
Committee should be considered consti- 
tuted as soon as two thirds of its members 
had been named. 
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STAMPS IN HONOR OF THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE 


The Dominican Republic and Honduras have issued stamps in honor of Columbus and the Memorial 

Lighthouse which it is planned to erect in the former country in honor of the Discoverer of America. Dr. 

Julian R. Caceres, Minister of Honduras to the United States, Dr. Pedro de Alba, Assistant Director of 

the Pan American Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General, and Sefior Don Andrés Pastoriza, Minister 

of the Dominican Republic, are shown examining these stamps near a model and sketches of the proposed 
lighthouse shown at the Pan American Union. 
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The membership of the Committee was 
as follows when the BULLETIN went to press: 


BoiiviA.—Dr. Luis Fernando Guachalla, Minis- 
ter to the United States. 

Brazit.—Dr. Mauricio Nabuco, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Costa Rica.—Dr. Luis Fernandez Rodriguez, 
Minister to the United States. 

Cupa.—Dr. Pedro Martinez Fraga, Ambassador 
to the United States. 

DominicAN Repupiic.—Dr. Andrés Pastoriza, 
Minister to the United States. 

Ecuapor.—Captain Colén Eloy Alfaro, Ambas- 
sador to the United States. 

Ex SaLtvapor.—Dr. Héctor David Castro, Min- 
ister to the United States. 


GuaTEMALA.—Dr. Adrian Recinos, Minister to 
the United States. 

Hairt.—M. Elie Lescot, Minister to the United 
States. 

Honpuras.—Dr. Julian Caceres, Minister to the 
United States. 

Mexico.—Francisco Castillo Najera, Ambassador 
to the United States. 

Nicaracua.—Dr. Leén De Bayle, Minister to the 
United States. 

PaNAMA.—Dr. Jorge Boyd, Ambassador to the 
United States. 

PrRu.—Sr. Manuel de Freyre y Santander, Am- 
bassador to the United States. 

VENEZUELA.—Dr. Didgenes Escalante, Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 

Unirep States.—Hon. Sumner Welles, Under 
Secretary of State. 


PAN AMERICAN News 


Message of the Prestdent of 
Colombia 


President Eduardo Santos of Colombia 
delivered his second annual message to 
Congress on July 20, 1940. In it he dis- 
cussed international affairs at great length, 
with special emphasis on inter-American 
continental policies; summarized the 
achievements of the Liberal Party since it 
came into power in 1930; and outlined 
important measures taken during the past 
twelve months, especially in economic 
matters. 

“Humanity today,” he began, “‘is pass- 
ing through one of those decisive moments 
that mark definite eras in history. We 
have seen the destruction of almost all the 
things we have considered sure; funda- 
mental changes in the system governing 
relations between nations; and a revolu- 
tion of incalculable proportions, which is 


materially modifying the standards by 
which international and national life is 
judged.” 

Two opposite principles held by the 
Old World, balance of power and col- 
lective security, seem to be outmoded; it 
would be foolish, he continued, to ignore 
the advance of great powers determined to 
realize ambitions of total domination. 

But although the League of Nations has 
collapsed, the European balance of power 
is threatened, and collective security, as a 
principle and as a fact, is in eclipse in the 
Old World, another standard is held in 
America, namely, Pan Americanism. The 
President said that the question before the 
nation had been whether Colombia should 
follow the policy that considers America 
an entity, with common interests and 
aspirations, determined to defend itself as 
a whole and desirous of permanent coop- 
eration, or whether it should prefer an 
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isolation that would free it not only from 
obligations but also from guarantees. 
The present government of Colombia 
chose the former. 

Pan Americanism, he continued, has a 
concrete and well-defined program and, as 
Colombia understands it, is a policy based 
on the realities and needs of the continent. 
This policy has found expression in various 
declarations, which together President 
Santos characterized as the Magna Carta 
of American liberties and guarantees. ‘To 
emphasize the importance of these docu- 
ments, he incorporated the full text of each 
in his message: the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples of Inter-American Solidarity and 
Cooperation (Buenos Aires, 1936); the 
Declaration of American Solidarity (Lima, 
1938); the Declaration of American Prin- 
ciples (Lima, 1938); and the Joint Decla- 
ration of Continental Solidarity (Panama, 
1939) 

For Colombia the question of the 
Panama Canal and its security is especially 
important. The President repeated a 
pledge given earlier in his administration 
that no direct or indirect threat to the 
Canal would be permitted from Co- 
lombian soil. 

The government is seeking inter-Ameri- 
can friendship, politically and economi- 
cally, with the threefold aim of defending 
national sovereignty, maintaining Co- 
lombian ideals, and developing the re- 
sources of the country, without any sacri- 
fice of independence. One characteristic 
of its Pan American policy is that it is free 
and democratic, submitted to the people 
for action and subject to their approval; 
President Santos assured the members of 
Congress that his government would enter 
into no secret agreements and follow no 
course at variance with national public 
opinion. 


1 See the BULLETIN for February 1937, February 1939 
and November 1939. 


But if continental cooperation in America 
is to be more than pleasant words, it must 
take into account basic realities, and 
establish an economic cooperation that 
will strengthen all the republics, For the 
strong to help the weak is not merely an 
act of generosity; it is evidence of intelli- 
gent foresight. 

The President illustrated this statement 
by a specific example of the situation in 
Colombia. ‘The drop in prices cf Colom- 
bian exports to the United States not only 
is prejudicial to Colombian interests but 
also reacts on industry and commerce in 
the United States. Banking interests in 
the United States may object to the de- 
valuation of Colombian bonds, and deplore 
the terms under which service on the 
foreign loans of 1927 and 1928 were re- 
sumed by decree of February 15, 1940 
(see BuLLETIN for July 1940), but they 
should not forget the relevant fact that 
prices received for Colombian coffee are a 
quarter or a fifth of those paid in more pros- 
perous times, when the bonds were issued. 

But in advocating a policy of solidarity, 
union, and friendship between the Ameri- 
can republics, the President continued, he 
was by no means accepting the thesis 
put forth by certain interests eager to pre- 
vent the establishment of concerted con- 
tinental action, that that policy implied 
hostility to other governments and nations. 
Such action is necessary, in his opinion, 
to defend common ideals and to establish 
profitable and normal relations between 
this continent and Europe. 

After concluding the first part of his 
message, President Santos went on to 
summarize the accomplishments of the 
Liberal Party during the ten years it has 
been in power. The construction of high- 
ways has brought hitherto isolated regions 
into communication with the rest of the 
country. It is now possible to cross 
Colombia from Venezuela to Ecuador; 
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trunk roads uniting the Atlantic coast 
regions with the interior are almost com- 
pleted; and before the present administra- 
tion is ended, all Departmental capitals 
will be joined by good highways. 

The modernization of the ports of Bar- 
ranquilla, Cartagena, and Buenaventura 
is evidence of the progress of the nation; 
work is going forward at Santa Marta and 
Tumaco, to bring them to the stage of 
development their importance warrants. 

One of the most important institutions 
established in the last decade is the 
Agrarian, Industrial, and Mining Credit 
Bank, which in the eight years it has been 
in operation has granted more than 238,- 
000 loans totaling over 115,000,000 pesos 
through its 28 branches and 53 credit 
offices. The bank started with an initial 
capital of 2,500,000 pesos, subscribed by 
the government; this has been increased to 
13,000,000 pesos. Its activities related to 
the importation and sale of agricultural 
machinery, fertilizers, and other materials 
needed for farrning are daily increasing. 

In 1930 there were no cooperative socie- 
ties in Colombia. ‘The cooperative system 
was organized by a law passed in 1931; the 
first societies began to function in 1933, 
with 1,087 members and a capital of 46,392 
pesos, and their total business amounted to 
less than 165,000 pesos. In 1939 there 
were 165 such societies, with 37,000 mem- 
bers and a capital of 2,545,262 pesos; they 
did 8,332,769 pesos’ worth of business. 

The Central Mortgage Bank was founded 
in 1932. In the eight years ended June 
1940 its loans were more than 48,000,000 
pesos, it had taken part in the low-cost 
housing program, and its services to indi- 
viduals and to official organizations were 
increasingly constructive. 

Referring to industry, President Santos 
mentioned especially textile manufacture, 
which has developed rapidly in the last 
seven years. 


Agricultural production has increased 
everywhere, although in the banana- 
growing regions the sigatoka disease is 
creating serious problems that require 
state aid. The export market for agricul- 
tural products, however, has fallen off, 
some markets having been closed by the 
war. The paralysis of world trade, al- 
though temporary, makes the situation 
serious and is causing, and will con- 
tinue to cause, difficulties for Colombian 
economy. 

Without neglecting the Universities of 
Antioquia, Popayan, and Cartagena, the 
government has given special attention to 
the construction of the ‘‘University City,” 
or buildings and campus of the National 
University, in Bogota. The Schools of 
Law and Architecture, the Institutes of 
Physical Education and Botany, and the 
School of Veterinary Studies are now 
functioning in their new quarters. The 
first dormitory was to be opened soon 
after the message was delivered [it was 
dedicated August 29], and in the coming 
year the School of Engineering will move 
into its new quarters, now under construc- 
tion. 

The President regretted that he could 
not deal more at length with government, 
economic, material, social and_ political 
accomplishments since 1930, but stated 
his conviction that they were proof 
against criticism. 

But during those ten years, he pointed 
out, democracy throughout the world has 
been under heavy fire, and it is important 
now for Colombia to decide what its stand 
shall be, in accordance with its system of 
government. The greatest effort should 
be exerted to make democratic govern- 
ment efficient, orderly, vigorous, and 
reputable, since the lack of those qualities 
is the most serious accusation against it, 
and petty personal interests seeking to 
undermine it should be rigorously com- 
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bated. He then went on to list certain 
fundamental changes needed in Colombia, 
changes that should be considered seriously 
and frankly. 

Because of the decentralized administra- 
tive policy of the government, some provi- 
sions of Departmental and municipal gov- 
ernment should be revised. The Judiciary 
should be made entirely independent of 
politics, and the functions of the Attor- 
ney General’s office should be enlarged. 
The President recommended that senators 
and representatives in the national Con- 
gress be elected for equal terms, of four 
years (at present, senators hold office for 
four years, representatives for two), that 
the position of alternates be abolished, and 
that the electoral system be revised. He 
also urged that a greater sense of discipline 
be instilled into all citizens, pointing out 
that while that quality was the secret of 
totalitarian success, it was in no way incom- 
patible with the practice of democracy. 

The President then reviewed the year 
1939-40. He began by saying that in 
spite of present economic and financial 
difficulties, the national government can 
list a number of tangible achievements, 
including the restoration of public credit; 
stronger institutions of agrarian and indus- 
trial credit; financial aid to Departments 
and municipalities for carrying out works 
of special importance to the people; the 
raising of special funds for new highways 
and for the government-operated railways; 
the rural housing campaign; and the estab- 
lishment of technical standards for a real 
estate census, work on the first stage of 
which has been begun. 

The administration tried to mitigate the 
effects of the European war on Colombian 
economy. The drop in coffee prices and 
other unexpected and serious events upset 
the balance of payments, lowered Co- 
lombian purchasing power in foregin 
markets, decreased the national income, 


and affected not only customs revenues but 
also other government receipts. There- 
fore the government has sought credit to 
strengthen national economy and public 
works, subsidize the coffee industry, and 
alter the exchange control system; it has 
also introduced economies in public ex- 
penditures. 

The Bank of the Republic obtained a 
credit of $10,000,000 from the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, to meet the 
shortage of foreign exchange. The gov- 
ernment has not only guaranteed this 
credit, but borrowed from the Bank of the 
Republic 17,500,000 pesos, of which 
9,000,000 pesos will be used to increase the 
working capital of the country through 
official credit institutions; 5,000,000 pesos, 
for public works, such as trunk highways 
and railways; 500,000 pesos, a rotating 
fund for the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy; and the balance to repay to the 
Administrative Council of the Railways 
part of the debt owed by the government, 
thus permitting the purchase of much- 
needed rolling stock and other equipment. 

These expenditures, the President pointed 
out, represent a real increase in public 
assets, serving not only the present govern- 
ment, but also future administrations, and 
justify the budget item representing service 
on the loan. 

The coffee subsidy too, while a charge 
on the government resources, is not dis- 
proportionate to the position of the coffee 
industry in national economy. The coun- 
try has accepted a protectionist policy in 
less important industries, and therefore 
should be willing to make sacrifices to 
protect the industry that is the mainstay 
of rural economy and whose prosperity or 
decadence is always rapidly reflected in 
the condition of all other industries and of 
public finances. 

The period of prosperity that culminated 
in the preceding fiscal year with a surplus 
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of more than 7,000,000 pesos in the na- 
tional treasury was interrupted by the 
war. As revenues fell off, the government 
tried to restrict public expenditures with- 
out causing an abrupt cessation of certain 
phases of national activity. Interests feel- 
ing themselves discriminated against have 
protested, but the President called upon 
Congress to cooperate with this measure 
by making none but absolutely necessary 
appropriations. 

In the consolidation and conversion of 
the internal debt, amounting to 40,000,000 
pesos, the government was careful to pro- 
vide such safeguards as would strengthen fu- 
ture public confidence in state obligations. 

The capital of the Agrarian, Industrial, 
and Mining Bank was increased by more 
than 7,000,000 pesos, and the National 
Stockraising Fund incorporated in a 
special section of the bank. Provision has 
been made for more effective cooperation 
with commercial banks to develop domestic 
production. 

The Institute of Industrial Development 
has recently been established, and should 
open its doors shortly, 

Few government projects have been put 
into execution so rapidly and successfully 
as the Fund for Municipal Promotion, 
created by a decree of March 8, 1940. At 
that time few Departments had technical 
offices capable of planning and carrying 
out city improvements. During the en- 
suing four months, such offices were 
established in the Departments where 
there were none; special banking facilities 
were organized for municipal funds, 
including not only local revenues but also 
Departmental and national grants; and 
for the first time plans for each Depart- 
ment as a whole are being drafted. In 
guiding this movement, the government 
has endeavored to stimulate initiative, 
as well as to provide adequate technical 
and financial supervision. 


Another organization planned to utilize 
local resources is the Institute of Land 
Credit, which is waging a campaign for 
the improvement of rural housing. It has 
already made great strides in this field, 
and the result of Departmental and 
municipal cooperation is evident. 

For two years relations between capital 
and labor were exceptionally peaceful, 
but recent labor difficulties arising in the 
river navigation services make it necessary 
for the government and Congress to pass 
measures to ensure obedience to the law. 
The President explained at length the 
steps taken by the government to settle 
the conflict. 

Activities of aliens in other countries 
caused unjustified alarm as to possible 
dangers from foreign groups in Colombia. 
Of the more than 9,000,000 inhabitants 
of the country, fewer than 50,000 are for- 
eigners; of this number, about 15,000 are 
Ecuadoreans or Venezuelans living near 
the boundary of their respective countries, 
and fully half are of American origin. 
Only about 10,000 are nationals of warring 
countries; of these, in round numbers, 
5,000 are German, 2,500 British, 1,500 
Italian, and 1,000 French. In no part of 
the country are there concentrations of 
any one nationality that might be con- 
sidered suspicious. 

The question of immigration, however, 
has radically changed in recent years; it is 
no longer merely economic, but affects 
politics and public order. To continue 
the open-door policy might be equivalent 
to abandoning self-defense. Circumstances 
require that the present situation in Co- 
lombia should not be changed to any 
degree; the aid of foreign technical knowl- 
edge, experience, and capital should be 
sought; but caution in receiving other 
immigrants should be practiced. More 
care should aiso be observed in granting 
naturalization papers to foreigners. 
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Vigilance and foresight being, in the 
present state of the world, the primary 
duty of all governments, Colombia issued 
early in 1940 a decree dealing with aliens, 
which condenses, clarifies, and supple- 
ments many earlier provisions, and em- 
powers the authorities to prevent abuse of 
national hospitality. Aliens are granted 
freedom to work and live, guarantees for 
all interests, and protection of their rights, 
but they are forbidden to intervene in 
national politics or to transfer to Colombia 
the prejudices, problems, or interests of 
other countries. 

Because the war increased the number 
and complexity of problems with which 
the Ministry of National Economy has to 


deal, the government created a new 
cabinet portfolio, that of Mines and 
Petroleum. 


Mining in Colombia has been largely 
reduced to the extraction of the precious 
metals, gold, silver, and platinum. With 
the exception of a few foreign companies 
having modern equipment, most of the 
mining is still done by the primitive 
processes of Spanish colonial days. Presi- 
dent Santos cited the example of gold, of 
which 570,017 ounces were produced in 
1939, worth, at the price of $35 an ounce, 
some 38,000,000 pesos; yet more than 60 
percent of the gold mined was lost because 
of inadequate processing methods. To 
enable small-scale miners to purchase 
proper equipment, the government issued 
a decree on mining credit, which has 
remedied many of the existing evils. 

The existence of other minerals in 
exploitable quantities is known, and the 
government is interested in having the 
deposits worked. Among these minerals 
are iron, copper, aluminum, zinc, anti- 
mony, asbestos, sulphur, tin, molybdenum, 
mica, mercury, manganese, lead and 
coal. The Ministry has already made 
studies of the asbestos and iron deposits in 


the municipality of Campamenta; the 
zinc deposits, in Junin; and the Nare 
marbles. An application for a manganese 
concession at Apia has been received. 

A serious national problem is that arising 
from a single-crop economy. ‘The govern- 
ment feels that one of its first duties is to lay 
the foundation for an intelligent and 
systematic organization of agricultural 
production, incorporating the best features 
of a planned economy but avoiding the 
disadvantages. The development of cer- 
tain essential phases of agriculture, stock- 
raising, and manufacturing is a matter of 
national interest, and the government is 
giving financial aid to private initiative 
willing to help carry out the nation-wide 
program. In this task the government 
believes it has the support of both capital 
and labor. 

The work of earlier years in public edu- 
cation has been continued. Normal Schools 
at Barranquilla, Pasto, Popayan, Malaga, 
and Pamplona were opened during the 
past year, and one at Ibagué was to be 
completed shortly. There is still much to 
be done throughout the country before 
secondary education facilities are fully 
adequate. ‘The government has called for 
and is receiving the cooperation of the 
general public through campaigns against 
illiteracy by the school boards, and the 
establishment of coordinating councils, 
traveling schools, and cultural extension 
programs. 

The recently established Atheneum of 
Advanced Studies is evidence of the ad- 
ministration’s interest in higher culture, 
but the government is also concerned with 
industrial education, which has been little 
developed in Colombia. In studying the 
problem three types of schools have been 
considered. ‘The first should be on the 
university level; the government is plan- 
ning to establish an Institute of Industrial 
Chemistry for research, development of 
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national resources, and consultation. The 
second should include industrial and agri- 
cultural schools, and the third provide 
supplementary training for elementary 
school pupils as apprentices. 

In his concluding paragraphs, President 
Santos said, “The government stands 
before you with a task accomplished and 
a definite program. I believe that the 
democracy and the liberty and integrity 
of the Colombian people are inseparable, 
and my aspirations are that our democracy 
may be purified and strengthened, and 
that Colombian life may become more 
dynamic and energetic, our progress be 
accelerated, and the nation obtain the 
necessary resources for combating more 
actively the evils of poverty and inertia.’”’— 


B.N. 


Message of the President of 
Ecuador 


On August 10, 1940, Dr. Andrés F. Cér- 
dova, who became President of Ecuador 
following the death of Dr. Aurelio Mos- 
quera Narvaez in November 1939, pre- 
sented to the National Congress a frank 
message dealing with the state of the 
nation, particularly from the standpoint 
of national economics and finance. 

The difficulties that have lately beset the 
world in general naturally had grave 
effects on Ecuador, said the President. 
For that reason, and because of an earnest 
desire to preserve the ideals of democracy 
in the Western Hemisphere, the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador has sought by every 
means to uphold and strengthen the spirit 
of solidarity among the American Repub- 
lics, convinced that only through such 
unity would it be possible to preserve the 
American Continent from all the fatal 
consequences of war. 

European and other outside events, 
however, could not be held wholly ac- 


countable for the lamentable fiscal situa- 
tion under which the country operated 
for some time, the President reported. 
Instability of administration, lack of 
organization and orientation in national 
planning, budgets based on fictitious esti- 
mates of income, an increasing bureau- 
cracy, poor tax collections, widespread tax 
evasion, and uncontrolled manipulation 
of foreign exchange were all contributing 
factors to conditions which were far from 
desirable from the standpoint of national 
progress and welfare, and President Cér- 
dova explained at considerable length the 
efforts of his Administration to correct the 
unwise governmental practices which he 
found upon assuming the presidency. 
One of the most alarming problems 
which the Government had to meet in the 
past year was the rise in the exchange rate 
of the dollar, which began in April 1940. 
It was not a sudden rise; in fact, it had been 
coming on for some time, but the Central 
Bank of Ecuador, hoping to avoid public 
anxiety, maintained an artificially low ex- 
change rate by buying dollars at more than 
15 sucres each (the normal rate) and then 
quoting the dollar at 15 sucres for its own 
collections and for reimbursements to 
associated banks, covering the difference 
from its stabilization fund. Such a policy, 
if long pursued, would of course endanger 
the Bank’s reserve. Therefore, early in 
June 1940, when the exchange was 22.50 
sucres per dollar, with no signs that the 
limit had been reached, the Government 
took a hand in the situation by issuing 
Decree Number 80, which created the 
Exchange Control Bureau. This decree 
established the value of gold on deposit 
with the Central Bank at 16.62 sucres per 
gram in conformity with the exchange rate 
of 15 sucres per dollar; the excess value of 
the gold recorded at that time on the 
Bank’s books was set aside as a monetary 
stabilization fund; and the Central Bank 
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of Ecuador was designated as the only 
entity which could do business in exchange. 
All individuals and organizations were 
ordered to declare to the Central Bank 
within 15 days the total amount of all 
money or foreign exchange in their posses- 
sion, either within or without the country; 
exporters were ordered to sell to the Cen- 
tral Bank all drafts or bills of exchange 
obtained from their exports; and _ the 
Customs Office was ordered to authorize 
exports only with permission of the Central 
Bank, which permission would be given, of 
course, only after exporters had complied 
with aii exchange requirements. 

The almost immediate effect of the 
decree was a lowering of exchange on the 
dollar from 22.50 to 18 sucres, and later it 
decreased still more to 16.90 for sale and 
16.70 for purchase, and even this, said the 
President, was not to be regarded as the 
limit of the decrease. 

At the beginning of his Administration, 
President Cérdova was confronted with 
a budget overdraft of 5.5 million sucres, 
plus a large sum in pending transfers and 
an enormous amount of unpaid _ bills. 
These latter were of two kinds; first, for 
services or goods already received, and 
second, requisitions and transfers requested 
for goods or services not yet realized. In 
addition to this the share due the munic- 
ipalities from the proceeds of the Alcohol 
and ‘Tobacco Monopoly, amounting to 
about 5 million sucres, had not been re- 
turned to them but had been credited to 
the National Treasury, as had also the 
sum that should have been allocated to 
the replenishment of the Monopoly’s work- 
ing capital. The same was true of the 
municipal share of public welfare taxes. 
This naturally resulted in grave difficulties 
for both the municipalities and the Monop- 
oly, which were thus deprived of adequate 
operating funds. 

To meet this grave situation, the Admin- 


istration, in fulfillment of what it con- 
sidered its duty in all justice and equity, 
ordered that the local share of Monopoly 
income be returned to the municipalities, 
that the Monopoly’s working capital be 
restored in order to assure continued oper- 
ation, and that welfare tax moneys be 
paid to the local public assistance boards. 
As a result of this policy, in the first six 
months of the fiscal year approximately 
9 million sucres were restored to their 
legitimate destination in the fiscal system. 
With these obligations fully liquidated, the 
President anticipated somewhat larger re- 
turns from the Monopoly for the National 
Treasury during the second half of the 
fiscal year. 

Since the end of 1939 the Treasury has 
been rendering a daily account of all 
overdue fees, taxes, and other payments 
received, and such sums have been devoted 
to the payment of past due accounts. In 
this manner long standing bills amounting 
to about 2.3 million sucres have been paid 
off and the plight of creditors alleviated 
to some extent. The President urged upon 
Congress the advisability of studying a plan 
for the prompt payment of all old accounts, 
some of which date back as far as 1935. 

To avoid a deficit in current expendi- 
tures, which in the beginning had been 
budgeted on a too optimistic estimate of 
revenues, the Government adopted a 
system of uniform reductions of 10, 20, or 
more percent in budget allocations. In 
this way current expenditures were kept 
within the limits of current revenues; in 
fact, at the end of the first six months of the 
fiscal year there was a favorable balance 
between income and expenditure of ap- 
proximately 2.9 million sucres. 

The Government put considerable effort 
into improving its tax collection system, 
with the result that during the first half 
year collections were some 30 percent 
better than in the same period of the 
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previous year. Further improvements 
might be made, however, and it was 
suggested by the President that a good 
technical revision of the tax collection 
system would increase national revenues 
to a very marked degree with no increase 
whatever in tax levies. To assist the 
Government in setting up an efficient 
system, the Administration asked for the 
loan of a tax expert from the United 
States Treasury. 

In spite of all these fiscal difficulties, 
commendable progress was achieved in 
several fields of activity. The monthly 
Federal grant to railways of 275,000 
sucres was faithfully paid and railway 
construction was carried on without inter- 
ruption on the lines connecting Quito and 
Ibarra, Tambo and Cuenca, and Guaya- 
quil and Salinas. Highway work, par- 
ticularly that which will connect the more 
or less isolated Province of Loja with El 
Oro, neared completion. Definite ar- 
rangements were made for the extension of 
radiotelephone services throughout the 
republic and certain reforms were put into 
effect to improve the postal service. Pub- 
lic works on the whole suffered from lack 
of both funds and a systematized plan of 
development. ‘To correct the latter con- 
dition, the services of an engineering expert 
were secured on loan from the United 
States to assist Ecuadorean engineers in 
working out a national public works 
program. The President urged comple- 
tion of this survey, in order that the nation 
might embark upon a definite and well 
organized undertaking to open up new 
areas to cultivation and markets and thus 
to aid in accelerating national progress. 
Borrowing was suggested by the President 
as the means to finance such projects. 

Education likewise felt the effects of 
budgetary limitations, and the work of 
teachers was often greatly hampered be- 
cause classes were inadequately housed 


and ill equipped. Nonetheless, there was 
an increase in the extent of primary educa- 
tion and some improvements were made 
in the secondary educational system. In 
view of Ecuador’s imperative need to give 
serious attention to its public education, 
the Ministry of Education was requested 
by the President to formulate a ten-year 
school building program. Here again the 
President advocated borrowing as a means 
of financing proposed school construction, 
pointing out that while the present limited 
budget is insufficient to carry out an 
adequate school building and equipment 
program, still it is ample to meet debt 
service requirements on loans negotiated 
for that purpose. 

Municipalities, stated the President, 
functioned normally, but they are in dire 
need of increased funds to take care of 
their many local obligations, such as edu- 
cation, public health, markets, and civic 
improvements. The President therefore 
urged the Congress to take steps toward 
making available additional sources of 
municipal income. Certain civic works, 
however, he considered to be of national 
rather than local aspect, and for these— 
such as improvements in Quito, a water 
system for Guayaquil, and water and 
irrigation systems for Manabi—he sug- 
gested the use of Federal funds. 

The President praised the work of the 
Department of Agriculture which, in 
spite of budgetary difficulties, distributed 
many plants and seeds for new crops and 
imported select stock for breeding pur- 
poses from Argentina and Colombia. ‘The 
Department undertook carefully planned 
work in the establishment of agricultural 
methods which would give greater returns; 
cultivation of products having wide de- 
mand in foreign markets; increased and 
improved production for national con- 
sumption to take the place of imported 
products; and the production of raw 
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materials required by national industry. 
The President advocated continuance of 
all these efforts. 

National industry, especially the textile 
industry, also encountered its own set of 
difficulties during the year. There was a 
marked decrease in the sale of national tex- 
tile products, with warehouses full of 
goods, and as a result the industry was 
almost stripped of the necessary capital to 
continue operation. To avoid the grave 
social consequences of a shut-down, the 
the Central Bank made arrangements for 
loans to the industry of 5 million sucres, 
and at the same time tariffs on imported 
textiles were increased. 

The President spoke highly of the work 
of the Ministry of Public Welfare, bestow- 
ing special praise upon the efforts of the 
Boards of Public Assistance which did good 
work in spite of their limited resources. 
The development of public health pro- 
grams progressed, too, in a satisfactory 
manner. 

As a concluding note to his message. 
President Cordova referred to the need 
for an awakening in the consciousness of 
all Ecuadoreans to the idea that each 
sucre spent for a national product is a 
patriotic contribution for the revaluation 
of the national currency, and that cooper- 
ation in the solution of the country’s 
economic problems is vitally necessary in 
all aspects of national life.—D.M.T. 


Recent agricultural measures in 
Costa Rica 


In August 1940 two important decrees 
were enacted to benefit agriculture. The 
first was a Presidential decree of August 6 
creating the National Council of Agricul- 
ture, with headquarters in San José, to 
coordinate agricultural activities within 
the country, orient them according to a 
consistent program, supervise all national 


organizations having to do with any phase 
of agriculture, approve the program and 
research carried on by the Department of 
Agriculture and at the National Agricul- 
tural School, and contribute in every way 
possible to the development of agriculture 
in Costa Rica. 

On August 29 President Calderén 
Guardia signed a law to help sugarcane 
growers and the sugar industry by the 
creation of the Sugar Board. The Board 
will fix sugar export quotas, govern rela- 
tions between growers and refiners, and 
keep a register of all products in whose 
manufacture sugar is an essential. The 
law will remain in force for ten years, 
during which period no export tax on 
white or brown sugar and no special 
national or municipal taxes may be levied. 
The Costa Rican Coffee Institute was 
charged to permit the Board to use the 
services of its statistical, technical, com- 
mercial, and publicity divisions. 


Costa Rican National University 
established 


Although Costa Rica has long been proud, 
and justly so, of its excellent public school 
system, the republic has had no university, 
and the young men and women of the 
country have had to go abroad for ad- 
vanced studies in many fields. That situ- 
ation will no longer prevail, for on August 
26, 1940, President Calderén Guardia 
signed a law establishing the University of 
Costa Rica. 

The existing Schools of Law, Pharmacy, 
Agriculture, Pedagogy, and Art will be 
incorporated in the new institution, and 
Schools of Engineering, Sciences, Liberal 
Arts; Dentistry, and Medicine will be 
established as resources permit. 

The administration of the University, 
which is an independent institution, is 
vested in the University Assembly, the 
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University Council, and the Rector (presi- 
dent). The Assembly, the highest uni- 
versity authority, is composed of the Sec- 
retary of Public Education, all university 
professors, members of the University 
Council and of Boards of Directors of 
Alumni Associations, and one student rep- 
resentative of each school or college. The 
Council, the general administrative body, 
comprises the Secretary of Public Edu- 
cation, the rector, the director of the uni- 
versity schools, the secretary of the insti- 
tution, and two student representatives. 

The law makes provision for university 
extension courses. ‘The department in 
charge of this activity will not only organ- 
ize brief popular courses on scientific, 
technical, literary, or artistic topics and 
arrange lectures, motion picture showings, 
radio programs and art exhibitions, but 
also publish books and periodicals and 
prepare correspondence courses. 


School of art 1n Mexico 


The old city of San Miguel de Allende, 
founded in 1554, than which no more 
beautiful town exists in Mexico, will again 
in February and March be the scene of 
an art school directed by the eminent 
Peruvian painter Dr. Felipe Cossio del 
Pomar. ‘The school occupies an ancient 
convent, granted for the purpose by the 
government of Mexico and remodeled to 
provide studios for painting, sculpture and 
wood carving, a fresco work shop, ceramic 
wheels and ovens, a dining hall, kitchen 
and living room. A great patio, planted 
with fruit trees, adds charm to the build- 
ing. The faculty of the school includes 
the following: Felipe Cossio del Pomar, 


figure painting, drawing and still life; José 
Chavez Morado, fresco, woodblocks and 
etching; Stirling Dickinson, landscape; 
Angelica Archipenko, sculpture; Simén 
Ybarra, woodcarving; Fortino Guerrero, 
ceramics. Lectures on Pan American cul- 
ture and history and lessons in conversa- 
tional Spanish are offered to resident 
students and to visitors who wish to enjoy 
the environment of San Miguel and the 
excursions arranged at the school with- 
out enrolling in one of the courses. 
Comfortable living quarters are avail- 
able in a hotel; meals are taken at 
the school. A delightful rainless winter 
climate is an attraction. San Miguel is 
200 miles north of Mexico City, on the 
railroad and on the Pan American High- 
way. Full particulars may be secured 
from Stirling Dickinson, Associate Direc- 
tor, 1518 Astor Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


New Honduran Commercial Code 


A new Commercial Code, to replace that 
of 1898 hitherto in force, was adopted by 
the Honduran Congress in March 1940, 
and promulgated on April 3 by President 
Carias. It went into effect on April 23. 

The 1940 Code, like that of 1898, is 
divided into four books, which deal 
respectively with Persons; Commercial 
Contracts and Obligations in general; 
Maritime Commerce; and Suspended 
Payments, Bankruptcy, and the Statute of 
Limitations. It contains 1138 articles, as 
against 941 in the earlier code; the main 
additions are in Book II, and treat air 
transportation and cooperative societies, 
neither of which was discussed in the 
previous document. 


NEGROLOGY 


Luis ARTEAGA GarciA.—Chilean diplo- 
mat and publicist. Occupied diplomatic 
posts in Uruguay, Peru, Colombia, Bolivia, 
and France; administrative officer in Arica 
for fifteen years during the Tacna-Arica 
dispute; prior to the plebiscite was head of 
the special department in charge of the 
Tacna-Arica problem in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Later served as Assistant 
Secretary and for a time as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the cabinet of President 
Alessandri, during his second adminis- 
tration. Died in Santiago on April 22, 
1940. 

SANTIAGO BARRETO ARGUELLO.— Nicara- 
guan lawyer, jurist, diplomat, and man of 
letters. District judge, president of the 
Court of Justice, director of the Institutes 
of Le6n, Managua, Masaya, Tegucigalpa 
(Honduras), and Guatemala. President 
of Nicaraguan Congress; Minister of Public 
Education; Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Bolivia and Nicaragua to Mexico. Pro- 
fessor in the Universities of Mexico and 
Habana. Member, Academia Guatemal- 
teca correspondiente de la Espanola; 
honorary member of academies and other 
learned societies in Spanish America. 
Author of several books of poetry, essays, 
and literary criticism. Died at the age of 
65 at Managua on July 4, 1940. 

ENRIQUE BORDENAVE.— Paraguayan dip- 
lomat and statesman. Deputy to the Na- 
tional Congress, 1921-24; Minister of 
Justice and Public Instruction, 1924-25; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1925-28; 
Senator, 1929-33; Minister to the United 
States and member of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union, 1933-36; 
delegate of Paraguay to the League of 
Nations, 1934; delegate to various interna- 
tional conferences; Minister of the Treas- 
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ury, 1938-39. Also professor of finance, 
political economy, and public interna- 
tional law in the University of Asuncion, 
and author of various economic, scientific, 
and literary studies. Decorated by several 
foreign governments. Died at the age of 
50 in Asuncién on January 24, 1940. 

FéLt1Ix Cortés.—Colombian jurist and 
statesman. Served terms as Second Vice 
President of the Republic; President of the 
Council of State; Governor of Department 
of Cundinamarca; Chairman of City 
Council of Bogota; professor of law at the 
National University; manager of the 
Railway of Cundinamarca. Died in Bo- 
gota on March 15, 1940. 

Luis DEsANGLEs.— Dominican artist and 
teacher of art. Was for some time director 
of the public art school of Ciudad Trujillo 
before he went to reside in Cuba in the late 
1890’s. Achieved success with his his- 
torical, landscape, and still life paintings, 
but was particularly noted for his portrait 
studies. Died at the age of 79 at Santiago, 
Cuba on April 13, 1940. 

Juan GantTes ArestT1zABAL.—Chilean 
engineer and international authority on 
industrial education. Began his career in 
industrial education as professor in the 
Santiago Vocational School in 1915; 
Principal of the School, 1930-32. Ap- 
pointed by Chilean Government as Di- 
rector General of Industrial and Mining 
Education in 1934. Went to Colombia in 
1935 to reorganize industrial education in 
that country and in 1938 fulfilled a similar 
commission in the Dominican Republic. 
For fourteen years was technical expert on 
staff of National Patent Office; also occu- 
pied professorial posts in the Military 
Technical Academy and the University of 
Chile. Member of the Chilean Institute 
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of Engineers, Scientific Society of Chile, 
National Teachers Association, and other 
cultural and professional societies. Died 
at the age of 49 on April 24, 1940, in 
Caracas, Venezuela, where he had gone at 
the invitation of the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment for the purpose of reorganizing 
industrial education in that country. 

FLORENTINO GOENAGA.—Colombian ju- 
rist and writer. Served several terms as 
senator and representative; Governor of 
Department of Magdalena and deputy to 
the Magdalena Assembly; author of many 
literary works. Died in Santa Marta, 
Colombia, on December 14, 1939. 

Luis Guimaraes FitHo.—Brazilian dip- 
lomat, author, poet. Began diplomatic 
career as attaché in Buenos Aires; secre- 
tary of legation in Montevideo, Tokio, and 
Peiping; chargé d’affaires in Tokio, Peip- 
ing, Habana, Central America, and Switz- 
erland; Minister to Venezuela, Russia, 
Uruguay, the Netherlands, Spain; Am- 
bassador to the Holy See and Argentina. 
Member of Brazilian Academy of Letters, 
the Spanish Academy, Academy of Sci- 
ences of Lisbon, Institute of Coimbra, 
Portugal. Author of numerous books of 
verse and other literary works. Died on 
April 19, 1940, at the age of 62 in Petropo- 
lis, Brazil. 

ENRIQUE HENRIQUEZ.—Dominican 
jurist, statesman, poet. Served as deputy 
in the National Congress; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in cabinet of President 
Heureaux. Occupied high place in Do- 
minican letters, being particularly noted 
for his poems, which in 1939 were collected 
and published in one volume. Died at the 
age of 78 at Ciudad Trujillo on June 5, 
1940. 

Benito HERNANDEZ Bustos.—Colom- 
bian jurist, statesman, and diplomat. 
Deputy to the Assembly and Governor of 
the State of Northern Santander; represent- 
ative in the National Congress; Minister 


of War; Minister of Industry; Minister to 
France. Died in an airplane accident on 
February 27, 1940. 

ALFREDO JAHN.—Venezuelan civil engi- 
neer and scientist. Construction or traffic 
engineer for several Venezuelan railways. 
Director, Technical Division, Ministry of 
Public Works; chief engineer, scientific 
exploratory commission to western Vene- 
zuela; president, Central Board of Immi- 
gration and National Committee of 
Agriculture. Member, Pan American 
Highway Commission: representative to 
the American Roadbuilders Association; 
delegate to the First Pan American High- 
way Congress. President, Venezuelan 
Society of Natural Sciences; member and 
officer of learned and scientific societies in 
Venezuela and abroad. Author of scien- 
tific works in many fields. Died June 12, 
1940, at Caracas in his 73d year. 

ALEJANDRO L6pPEz.—Colombian civil 
engineer, teacher, economist, and diplo- 
mat. Founder of the National School of 
Mines at Medellin and professor there, 
1906-20. Deputy in the Assembly of An- 
tioquia, 1911-20; fiscal agent of Colombia 
in London, 1922-30; consul general in 
London, 1930-34. Manager of the Na- 
tional Federation of Coffee Growers; mem- 
ber of the Colombian Society of Engineers, 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
and Institute of Mining and Metallurgy of 
London. Died on March 13, 1940, at the 
age of 64 in Fusagasuga, Colombia. 

Luisa Luis1.—Uruguayan educator, 
writer, poet. Taught in various public 
schools and in the Maria S. de Munar Nor- 
mal School for Women; for six years mem- 
ber of National Council of Primary and 
Normal Education; delegate to various 
child welfare congresses. Author of sev- 
eral books of poems and of other literary 
and educational studies. Died in Monte- 
video on April 10, 1940. 

Atronso Moreno Mora.—Ecuadorean 
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writer and poet. For many years was 
secretary of the University of Cuenca; 
author of numerous books of verse and 
prose. Died in Cuenca on April 1, 1940. 
Jacinto B. Peynapo.—President of the 
Dominican Republic. Served for some 
years as professor of law at the University 
of Santo Domingo; Secretary of Justice 
during the administrations of Presidents 
Ramon Baez and Juan Isidro Jiménez; on 
two different occasions was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Police, War, and 
Navy; Secretary to the President in 1932. 
Elected Vice President in 1934 and Presi- 
dent in 1938. Died at the age of 62 in 
Ciudad Trujillo on March 7, 1940. 
CarLos SitvA_ ViLtpésoLa.—Chilean 
author and journalist. Connected with 
El Mercurio of Santiago, from 1902 until 
his death, most of the time as editor-in 
chief; served on editorial staff of several 
other Chilean newspapers; Dean of the 
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School of Philosophy and Letters of the 
Catholic University; delegate to the Sixth 
International Conference of American 
States. Member of the Chilean Academy 
of Letters and president of the Institute of 
Journalists of Santiago. Died at the age of 
70 in Santiago on December 22, 1939. 
Juan C. TrujiLto ARRovo.—Colombian 
teacher, jurist, and writer; for over fifty 
years professor of law in various univer- 
sities; Counselor of State; Judge in the 
Court of Cundinamarca; member of 
various academies and scientific associa- 
tions. Diedin Bogotaon February 11,1940. 
AQUILINO VILLEGAS.—Colombian states- 
man, journalist, and man of letters. 
Member of National Constituent Assem- 
bly of 1910; served several terms as deputy 
and senator in the National Congress; 
member of the municipal council of 
Manizales; Minister of Public Works. 
Died at Manizales on March 17, 1940. 
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